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EASTERN  DEPARTMENt* 

§ 

ENGLAND; 


XKT  ah  tNTRonifcTioN  to  the  f^ORTHERN  Department 
of  England  (recently  published)  I  noticed^  at  some 
lengthy  the  Origin  atid  Progress  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  J— 

t^escribed  the  I^lan  and  Execution  of^  the  original 
Reoorts ;  also  the  Plan  of  the  reprinted  Reports  ;— 

Defined  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  Reporter  ;— 

Explained  my  Plan  of  Reviewing  them,  by  Depart^ 
MENTS; — and  sketched  the  Outlines  and  Characteristics 
of  the  six  Agricultural  Departments,  into  which  £ng« 
land  aptly  separates. 

TJie  Eastern  Department  is  thus  distinguished  :— 
^  It  IS  marked  by  Its  fens  and  marshes  ;  as  well  as  by  the 
ligrht.  SANDY  quality  of  its  uplands  :  joint  natural  (jua- 
litie^  that  belong  to  no  other  extensive  division  oi  the 
kingdom* 

The 

*  In  an  Advertttement  pre&ced  to  the  RsriEWof  the  Reports 
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J  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 

*The  agricultural  pursuits  of  this  Department  are 
directed^  in  a  singular  manner,  to  grazing,— to  tke 
fatting  of  cattle  arm  sheep  :— not  only  in  the  marshes 
and  lower  grounds  ;  but  on  the  uplands;  on  which  the 
•ruRNEP  husbandry  h^s  long  been,  and  until  of  later 
years  exclusively,  practised;* 

Such  is  its  general  Cbaracteristie.  The  few  pas- 
sages of  cold  lands,  unfit  for  tbe  V^umep  h(i$bandty,  to^ 
be  found,  within  the  Outlines  of  the  Department,  are 
too  inconsiderable  to  alter  its  general  character. 

This  Agricultural  Department  of  the  kingdom  in- 
cludes a  small  portion  of  Yotkshire  (namely  the 
marshes  and  fens,  that  ate  situated  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  Vale  of  York,  a^d  which  are  insepa/abTy 
imited  with  lands  of  the  same  general  nature,  ihat  are 
included  within  the  political  limits  of  Lincolnshire *)•— 
nearly  the  whole  oi  Lincolnshire^  i — the  entire  counties 
©f  Norfolk  and  Suffolk : — the  north<Erastefn  paft'of  Jfi^eir^ 
—as  far  as  the  estuary  and  valfeyof  the  BJackwatetJy— 
the  fens,  marshes,  and  insulated  upper  grounds  of 
Cambridgeshire^  JfunlVB^donshire  and  NertAitfnpUii^ 
^t7*e;  VHbich,  uniting  with  similat laads  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  Norfolk  and  Suflfolfc,  compose  one  immense 
tract  of  waterforraed  lands,  which,  even  tor  this  day, 
are  kept  fjfee  from  the  waters  that  give  birth  to  th6m^ 
by  the  art,  industry,  and  ince^antlittentions  of  man; 
the  whole  being  prefserved  in  the  state  of  land,  by  ex- 
tensire  systems  of  embankment  and  dirainage.  ,  All  thh 

'     other 

♦  From  tbe  Island  of  Axhbim;  which  rises,  pfomfiienltly  among 
tbfst  lancb,  they  are  viewed  ii$  ia'a  msifi^— and  as  (»de  nattirally 
indivisible  whole.^ 

+  The  southwestern  margin  of  Lincolashire  naturally  and 
agricultural! J  assimilates  with  the  Midland  Counties  ;— forms  a 
part  of  tie  Mm  lasd  DeFARTkEti t. 

X  Essex.— ITie  more  southern  parts  of  Essex;  come,  ag ricuHuf^Iy 
considered,  within  the  voHex  ol  ihe  meiropolk.;  an  j,  by  natural 
Vituatioii>  belong  to  the  SovTBERtr  Depaetihent.  While  the 
NoRTHEASTRRN  quarter,— whether  insurfact,  s6ilS|  or  manage* 
inent,—may  well  be  considered  as  an  exlen9i9n  of  Suffolk.  At 
the  valley  of  Bocking»  the  comparatively  fiat,  vale-like  lands  of 
SufTolk.^the  Suffolk  breed  of  cows,— and  the  Suflblk  (other- 
wise Norfolk^  breed  of  sheep,— may  be  said  to  prevail  and  termi- 
nate. Westward  of  that  line,  the  surface  breaks  mto  hill  and  dale« 
1-^th^  longhorned  breed  of  cows» — and  mongrel  shcep^— are  secfi^- 
and  cold^  summerfaUowed  lands  take  place.  .   . 
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other  waterfonaed  lands  of  the  kinjgdom  are  as  detached 
parts,  when  compared  with  this  main  body  ;-^this 
widely  spreading  natural  District^  ;  which  is,  en^ly, 
and  most  aptly^  included  in  the  £ikST£RN  Depart* 

MENT. 

The  Reports  which  relate^  wholely  or  in  part,  te  this 
^  Department,  are  the  following ;  namely^ 

Wist  Ru^n^  of  ToAshire ;  by  Brown  and  others. 

LiNcoi«NSHilt£  i  by  Stone}  also  by  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Board* 

KoirniABfFT<JKiiHmfi  i  by  Donaldson. 

iiimTlKGl>0H8HlR£^  by  Stone ;  also  by  MaitwelU 

CiAmtmoESHmB ;  by  Vs^cHiuver. 

KoRFotK ;  bj  Kent;  also  by  the  Secretary^ 

iSt/EFOUt;  bardie  Sdcret»y^ 

KssEX;  by   Greggs;  also  by  Vitncouver;  al^o  by 
fiowiet  and  the  Secretary. 

«  This  one,  and  natoially  indivi^btet  1>htnCt  (&  wdl<<sted 
CcNintyinexteBt)  te^^vti mx Cowtty JUpotU to  freit  of  It;  aiKi, 
eijixt  at  ten  separate  voliilncs  to  lie  studied^  before  the  ^hoh 
ofthe  infortnatmn,  cotitained  in  the  Keports  to  the  Board  of  iVgrl" 
ocdtnre  cbDceraiai^  it,  loan  btidotletted* 
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E  (?.A:&jpil^9  the  sirjaJtVpcytiQ^  9l  thfc  CetWtr 
which  inseparably  hefongs  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ibent  of  jrtJe'H&igaom, now undert!dn'sideratit)n;',iv'e  fihd 
very  little  information,  in  the  Reports  to  the'Bbard  of 
Agriculture.  Th\»  little  appeals  i^,tb^  Reppr^  firon  xher 

West  Jlii>iNGt     .     ,  ,'  .~. 

Wbat  relates  to  the  subject  of  AiXtJVi!4TrON/ W 
*^  Warping,"  I  inserteid  in  jth^  ^eyifffircpncerMUg/Ae 
Northern  Department;. it  ,being  a  subject  of  too 
high  importance  to  a^dmit  of  delay, 'ih  brfn^^ibg  *it 
before  the  Public ;  and  I.in^a^nfot^wa^ydt^thaotimeof 
publishing  that?  vol vi me,  that  I  should  so  rso.op  have 
occasioti  to  spea'^  6f  the  EASipfiRN  0EI>ARTMEijt.— Se^ 

note,  p.  1,  "' ;        ' 

The  few  notices  relating  to  the  Natural  Economy, 
aind  StATk  df'HusBANBRr,  of'this*  redluse  J3w^ 
occur  in  theHeporter's  Jdiirnil,  in;  travelling;!^etweea. 
Doncaster  apil  Si^aith,  .by  fta^field  and  Thorny,  •  '■ .  , 

West  Riding  Repo^j*— AppeT>dijc,  P.  37.  u  *i  finoni* 
Doncaster,  eastward  to  Thome,  the  land  is  capable  of 
greater  improvement  than  any  we  have  seen  in  York- 
shire. There  is  a  great  deal  of  common  field,  superior 
in  quality  to  most  land:  and  there  is,  also, large  tracts 
of  waste.  At  Hatfield  there  are  very  large  common 
•  fields,  the  rotation  upon  which  is  turneps,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  and  barley ;  and  onp  of  the  fields  not 
-ploughed;  but  kept  in  meadow  grass." 

♦*  Betwixt  Hatfield  and  Tborne,  there  are  great 
quantities  of  waste  laqd,  and  much  tinder  water. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  land  we  have  seen  this  day  stands 
in  the  greatest  need  of  improvement ;  which  cannot  be 
done,' without  a  previous  division." 

,  P.  3  a.  "  Left  Thorne,  and  proceeded,  northward,  to 
Snaith.  The  greatest  part.  oC the  land  till  we  came 
within  two  mues  of  that  place,  is  exceeding  wet,  and 
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3atge*tracts  little  better  than  ina  st^le  ^>ia»ure*.  The 
hiM,  though  wet  and  marshy,  is  generally  rich  strong 

-soil.  Ridges  much  straigkter  ploughed  than  is  gene- 
tally  the  case  ov,er  the  West  Riding  ;  but -kept  by  far 
too  narrow  iind  flat. .  As  we  approached   Snaith,  the 

.«cdl  turned  as  fine/ as  could  be  wished.  ^Greatquan- 
rities  oiF  Tumeps  and  diose  of  good  quality. 

^  Snahh  is  a  small  Mai^et  Town,  situated  iipon  the 
river  Aire;  not  far  firom  its<conjunction  with  the  Don. 

^he  land  ro^nd  the  place  is  of  exceeding  rich  qtiality." 

.  In  passing  through  this  intecesting  District,  from 
^  <5ainsborough,  by  the  way  of  Haxey  and  Epworth  (in 
the  Isle  of  Axholm)  Sandtoft  and  Thome  to  Uowden  (in 
a  Journey  of  Observation  -  that  will  be  particularly 
mentioued)  I  tooky  among  others,  the  following  no- 
ilcesV  * 

CAlNSBpROTGH  tO  EpWORTH. 

14,  ^w/y,  1810. 

Cross  the  Trent,  at  Gainsborough  (to  avoid  the  ferry 
9X  Morton)  and  pass  over  a  wide  flat  of  rich  meadows 
and  grazing  ground^. 

Reach  the  rising  grounds, — the  natural  lands^  of 
iN^OTTlNGHAMSHlRE ;— charming  upper  grounds. — Pass 
through  Beckrngbam  and  Walkeringham,  and  wind 
round,  toward  the  Tirienjt. 

^.eacti  the  TrjBnt,  aX  Stockworth/  (a  river  port)  and 
cross  the  Bawtry  canaf  j  and  the  river  Idle,  highly 
embanked. 

The  elevation,  here,  is  inconsiderable;  the  soil  good ; 
and  the  crops  of  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes  large.  All 
in  a  state  of  modern  inclosur^j  with  much  grass 
land. 

V  Enter  a  flat  of  still  lower  land.  The  soil  blackish ; — 
moor  ^lixed  with  sand.  The  road  across  it  somewhat 
raised ;  yi^ith  a  drain  along  the  side  of  it. 

Cross  ^n  embanked  main  drain,  through  swampy 
grounds, 

stm 

^Either  this  must  be  a  mistake ;  or  some  extraordinary  improve- 
ments have,  recently  taken  place ;  or  the  Reporters  had  viewed 
this  passage  in  a  very  wet  season. 
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Still  low  \nnA  Md  Decent  ificloflure.  Some  tod 
burning.  M^eh  rye;  and  ley  ground.  The  tall^ 
Iierb^ge  of  the  Utter-«rchidljr  soft  grasf-^If  olims  Unn* 

tUSf 

Cross  ano^er  embanked  drain. 

Approach  the  church  and  windipill  of  Haofej^  on  a 
bold  rising  ground ;— the  I^le  of  Aadtolm. 

Pass  a  hamlet  situated  on  the  sandy  &at^  and  a  large 
farmstead ;  risang  somewhat  abore  me  eeneral  h^^ei. 

Pass  through  the  large  village  cf  Haxey  ^«t-ttoaat 
the  proud  height ;  j^nd  enter  a  widp-spreadi'ng  com* 
mon  field  of  rich  land,— heavily  laden  Wh  mixed 
crops  /-^wheat,  barley^  beans,  much  flax,  a  little  l^mp^ 
many  potatoes,  some  cioyer,  and  some  fallovr. 

Extraordinary  fio^  crops !  yet  all  iif  tbem  standing, 
#fter  much  heavy  rain !  Queie,  b?tf  tiie  previov;  d^ 
weather  given  peculiar  firmness  to  ttie  straw  ? 

A  wide*spread  waterformed  flat  is  seen,  on  the  left^— 
toward  Hatfield. 

The  soil  of  this  quarter  of  the  Island  (the  south 
west)  is  highly  colored,-rrsome  parts  approaching  tq 
rpdness,-i-uniformly  fertile^  The  whole  open;;  ^^^P^ 
l^^ound  villages. 

Cross  a  dip,  and  rise  t^e  fine  eo^nence  of  Epworth, 
•-situated  nf^t  the  center  of  thp  i$l^^^>  ^^^  oVex:loo^* 
^ng,  it  may  be  said,  the  entire  level  of  marsh  and  f^ 
landS|  ^t  are  incident  to  the  Hv^mber  andit;  branches* 

Bode  to  the  fens,  on  the  ea^t,  oi»  Trent,  side  of  the 
island  to  see  (he  operation  of  "  Warping ;''— of  which, 
in  its  place. 

Epworth  to  Thorne. 

Leave  Epwbrth  (a  small  IVIarket  Town)  by  a  gradtt^ 
descent  toward  the  west. 

Skirt  3,  common  field  of  many  cirops  (rich  and  beau- 
tiful,) surmounted  by  wind  mills.  The  soil  reddish ; 
the  crops  large  and  clean;  exemplary  feudal  husban- 
dry.— Much  flax  and  hemp  observable, 

Pass  down  a  straggling  street,  a  mile  in  length,  and 
enter  on  a  flat  sandy  passage,  similar  to  that  crossed  at 
the  south  eod  of  the  idand.  All  modern  inclosttre. 
The  crops  chiefly  rye,  potatoes,  and  Jiax  (on  this 
mooryland!) 

Cross 
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X^ross  a  large  embanked  drain;  accompanied  by  a 
catcb-water  sewer. 

Still  a  dead-looking  sandy  soil.    Tet  meslin  and  flai^. 

Cross  s^nother  drain ;  and  appear  to  enter  upon  a 
somewhat  higher  ground.  But  stiU  he^vy  sandy  road  : 
and  the  substratum  (seen  in  a  pit)  a  depth  of  sand. 

Much  lime  in  heaps,  on  fallow:— the  first  seen  in 
travelling  6ve  hundred  miles. 

Some  sheep  and  young  cattle,  in  ley  grounds^;— the 
lonly  stock  observe^C  since  entering  the  flat! 

btill  recent  inclosure. 

(Continue  to  rise  (if  the  eye  does  not  deceive)  a 
gentle  ascent  of  sandy  land^ 

Oood  rye.  Qjuere,  after  limed  fallow?  And  still 
large  fields  of  flaxl-^and  mostly  good,  for  the  season.' 

Pass  Sandtoft  Grove  : — a  house  embosomed  in  trees^ 

Turn  northward,  on  a  raised  drain -bank-road. 

Still  rye  lands  appear  on  the  left.     On  the  rights  an 
extent  of  rushy  pastures,  very  thinly  stocked  :— horses 
and  a  few  she^p.    The  ground,  apparently,  hats  former- 
ly  been  under  the  piou^. 
'  RjBach  better  la  d,  ^nd  good  wheat. 

Cross  the  **  Old  Dun/* — highly  embanked ;  and 
(enter  Yprkshire. 

Turn,  westward,  oji  a  good  gravel  road :  that  between 
poncaster  and  ^rton. 

Now,  charming  tJiops  of  CQrn  and  flax* 

Fields  of  rape,  ripening. 

Good  short-horned  cattle. 

Still  lime  on  fallow. 

Heap^  of  bog-wQod,  on  fallow  ground  ;^  as  stone 
heaps  are  seen  on  stony  lands  ;— -dug  out  of  the  sub- 
stratum (an  ordinary  sight  in  the  tens  of  Cannbridge- 
shire,  &^.}  see  one  fence  made,  and  another  making, 
with  the  larger  roots^  placed  in  close  array :— a  ragged, 
tolerable  fence:— a  proof,  tliis,  of  the  fenny  nature  of 
the  land.  Yet  the  substratum,  here,  would  seem  (from 
the  slight  views  caught  of  it)  to  be  of  a  brownish 
colour.— Quere^  moory  mold  mixed  with  natural  warp? 

Charming  crops  of  corn  :— yet  still  water  fences  pre* 
vails  though  marks  pf  oldish  modern  inclosure  are 
observable. 

Still  in  an  extended  fiat  of  rich  soil,  and  good  arable 
crops. 

Many  cattle  seen  on  the  left. 
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9  THE  WATtRLANM  Of 

Still  pale,  $ilt-like  soil,  highly  fertile  :— the  wheat 
crops,  here,  are  unable  to  stand.        '   ' 

Leave  the  high  road;  and  turq  north- west-t^ard, 
towards  Thorne. 

A  field  of  beans : — the  first  from  the  Isle  of  Axholnj. 
— Quere,  is  the  whole  'flat  covered 'with  altaviori, 
natural  warpe?  The  first,  deposit  ^anrf,— the"  next, 
silty^-^ih^  farthest  ffom'the  source,'  /zY/y  cla^?  But 
this  by  the  way.  Much  study  on  the  spot,  examine'd 
as  a  whole,  would  be  riequired  io  determine  tliis  inte- 
resting, though  not  very  important  point**. '     '    ** 

Still  amon^  embanked  drains;  and  doubtlessly  |till 
on  water-foi'med  lafi'ds.  '  '  t  ?  j  «  r^ 
'  A  flag-path  (for  hordes  and  foot  passengers)  by  the 
side  of  the  road  again  j[ ah  ordinary  acconiipani^ent 
through  the  Island  of  AxHolm :)  a  proof  of  the  strengtu 
ind  retentiveness  of  the  60il.        '     '     '        ■''   *  • 

'    Cross  a  canal ;  and  pass  a  well  herbaged  common. 

Old  inclosure  and  hedge  trees,  albbiit  Thome.       ' 

TflORNE  to  HOWDEK. 

(In  continuation.) 

Pass  a  common  field,  on  the  right. 

Mbunt  a  raised  road;  and  cross  a  well  soiled,  wel\ 
herbaged,  common  pasture.  '  .      - 

•   Touch  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Don. 

Now,  a  wider  common,— stocked  with  horses^  yowng 
cattle,  and  small,  poled,  white-faced  sheep. ' 

Enter  between  an  extent  of  level  inctesures,  and 
hedge  tree's:— much  fine  titnbeK  "   '  . 

Reach  another  wide  common ;  similar  to  the  fore- 

goingt-  .s  ' 

Reenter  inclosures. — Still  a  sea-like  flat ;  apparently, 

all  waterfornled.       The  soil,   in  appearance,  natural 

warp: — very   similar  to  the  artificial  warp  examined 

below  Epworth.  ' 

'  Recover,  and  keep,  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Don. 

Heavy. 

♦The  NATURE  of  Alluvion  will  be  fully  spoken  of,  in  tbc 
course  of  this  volume.  i .     , 

+  These  commons,  probably,  were  Covered  with  water,  when  the 
AVest  Riding  Reporters  travelled  this  road.    See  the  last  oot^.    * 
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Heavy  crops,  on  both  sides  of  it. 

Cross  Newbridge,  and  the  f  I>utch  Riyer :"  OT  e?- 
traordiaary  work/    Mast  vessels  lying  below  the  Bridge. 

Still  silt-liktB  feqci  ••Trlev^l'^o^  fertile.      • 

Puss  RawclifFe  and  its  jport,  on  the  Aire. 

Leave  the  river. 

Still  a  richilat  of  country :— old  inclpsure  and  l^^gfi 
fimber.  ^ 

Much  flax,  at  present,  in  this  quarter^ 
.  Continue  in  ^  ^e^.  of  rich  fiat  land. 

j{o^,  rye ;  qpere,  lighter  ^oil  ? 

Now'  oeaps,  ^nd  a  plot  of  cold  woodland^  Q.uere| 
nafurai  ground  (not  Vaterfo|:med)  though  the  rise  is 
barely  perceptible  ? 

Pass  Armin ; — another  large  village,  and  port,  on 
|he'4i*^e.  '      / 

Leaye  j;h^t  riyer-     Still  a  rich  Iqvel  country. 

Extensive  crops  of  potatoes  seen,  at  present,  in  th^s 
passage.  '    .  ': 

A  herd  of  good  ipilk  qo\ys -.—almost  the  oqly  stock 
observed^  in  this  s^age !  unless,  on  the  conunons. 

^Cr9S3tbe*pusei  at  Booth  Terry. 

Land  oil  a  §till  richer  shore  I    The  environs  of  How- 

deri  are  not  only  rich,  but  almost  beautiful  (finely 

'woode4,  and  a  stately  ruin;)  though  to  the  eye  of  th^ 

tfjiveller,  they  are  barely,  if  qiiit^,  out  of  the  way  of 

$pring  tides,  and  land  floods. 

jGENERiO-  Remarks.— The  line  of  country  travelled 

over,  from  the    western 'bank-  of  the  Old  Dun,  t^ 

tiowden,  niay,  from   present   appearances,  be  fairly 

Ts^nked  among  the  most  fertile  passages  of  country  in 

the  island,    in  uniform  productiveness,  this  year,  (the 

^ommon^'and  die  plot  above  noticed  excepted,  acorn* 

paratively  inconsiderable  portion)  as  well  as  in  surface, 

$oil,  and  other  circumstances,  it  much  resenibles  thc^ 

best  lands  of  South  Lincolnshire; — in  the  neighbour- 

^  hoods  of  Boston,  Spaldjng,  Long  Sutton,  aiid  Wis- 

beach ;  and,  like  those,  the  surface  soil,  at  least^  pretty 

•evidently  owes  its  existence  to  alluvion^ 

FURTHEE  information  cohcferning  the  MuD^- Lands 
and  Morasses  of  North  .1jncoj[4NSHire,  &c.  will  be 
broqght  out,  in  abstracting  the  Reports  to  the  Board, 
from  that  County. 

LINCOLN^ 
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ILINCOLNSIJIRE, 


X  HI  S  County  is  ftrongly  featured;  and  npt  iiiaptJy 
resolves  into  JjrATURii^  Districts. 

Viewing  it^  geographically^  the  fi^st  jJialb  presents 
itself  belongs  to  the  watepformed  lands  (incltfding  thq 
Island  of  Axholnij  described  aforegoing.  These  1 
will  term  the  NOR'ra  Water^I-ANIJS*  Of  tb&  ]Ea$TER1|j 
Department. 

'jFhe  second  natun^ij  division  of  Lincolnshire,  is  the? 
Trent-side  District  j  which  i^  formed  of  the  col4 
Yale  lands,  situated  between  tlic  banks  of  the  Trent 
and  tlje  Si^ne  Hills,  or  ijplands,  thatt  ^jtretph  north-: 
ward  from  Lincoln  tovizvA  the  Ht^mber;  and  whicl^ 
form  the  MiVd  natural  diyjision  of  the  county. 

The  fourth  I  will  denominate,  the  Vale  of  RAtsiN. 
It  Is  composed  of  the  vale  lands  th^t  lie  between  the 
uplands,  last  n^entioned,  and  the  Chalk  Hills,  or 
*^  Wolds"  of  ^Lincolnshire ;  which  re^qh  from  the  banks 
of  the  Humber  to  the  soutljem  fens  and  marshesl 
These  chalky  Downs  give  the  J^/A  division  of  th« 
county. 

The  sixth  is  the  SEAcq4ST  DiSTRiCT,--situated  be- 
tween the  Wolds  and  the  British  Ocean ;  ^nd  is  com-» 
posed,  jointly,  of  vale  ^vi^  marsh  land?  t» 

The 

♦  The  term  Wat&vLands  may  be  deemed  ^  fioleciim.  B«t 
iffhep  it  represents  lands  that  have  npt  only  b^een  formed  by  water» 
but  are  liable  to  be  annihilated^  and  their  plac^  Feoccqpjed,  by  the 
same  element, — it  surel^  is  allowable  as  a  technicai*  term,  to 
convey  a  joint  idea  of  ••  Fens"  and  '*  Marshes,"— of  JK/t^^awify, 
and  Morassets — ^than  which,  no  two  species  of  lands,  are  less 
alike  ;*~though*  in  most  instances,  they  are  so  hitiniatety  blended, 
as  not  to  be  separable  Into  di^ipet  districts*  Heither  t^  term  Mm- 
banked  Landf^, — Drained  Lands, — nor  even  iTaterformed  Lands^ 
(which  I  have  hitherto  used)  would  be  equally  terse  and  appro* 
priate,  for  the  purpose  here  required.  Lowlands  would  be  al- 
together indefinite  and  improper.  ' 

\  This  cannot  be  strictly  termed  a  natural  district,  either  in 
regard  to  soil,  or  surface.  But  the  two  descriptions  bf  land  which 
form  lU  being  intimately  united,  and  withal  only  narrow,  it  is,  in 
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The  4^vm/ft  natural  divkion  of  the  lan^  of  Lincoln- 
Aitti  lies  oh  it9  9outhvre9tef n  skirts;— beinp:,  insepara- 
\Aj^  a  Battiml  ^pA  agncultared  |>o7tion  of  ihp  Mxp^ANt> 

X>£PiUtTMBKT.  ^ 

What  was,  formerly,  ^f  pmci&^N  I|eath"  (and  still 
becm  tba*  Tiame^  which,  though  now  improper,  1  will 
fk&t  change,  as  it  i»  at  present  the  popular  appeilatton) 
-kut  which  is  become,  in  p?trt  at  least,  an  apprcfi^iated 
^wasie  I  nest  succeeds,  i|s  the  eighth  diyision.  ' 
:  The  nmM,— the  DjSTfUOr  of  Slkafoihj,— consists  of 
^  liiie  of  vale  knd^,  which  Ke  b^ween  the  ♦'  Heath,** 
fmd  the  SotrTH  Wateri,anm  of  Lincolnshire ;  which 
form  the  tenfh^  and  largest  natural  division  of  the 
county  J  ^nd  which,  uniting  Mrhh  the  Waterlands  of 
Cambridgeshire,  &c.  contribute  a  principal  share 
toward  me  immensQ  tract  of  waJterforoied  lauds, 
ppo^ei^  ()f  in  p.  8,  aforegoing.' 

My  QWK  ipfQWl^pcftS  of  Lincolnshire  \$  less  ex* 
tensive^  than  it  19  of  many  other  counties,  It  is,  not- 
ynthstandift^,  I  believe,  smftciently  cocpprehenslve  to 
^nable  me  to  separate  its  territory^  (as  aforegoing) 

fith  the  r^cmirod  degree  of  perspicuity,  into  Upi^aj^ps, 
iU^aad  WAT^avosiMEi)  Lanimi^;  and  to  convey  to 
iDj  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the  relative  situation 
pt  the  ^erttv^  districts,  or  separate  passages,  that  are 
(cbcmpjri^ed  wit:^in  its  limits* 

My  finjt  view  gf  the  Couhty  toot  place,  in  1782,  in 
travellinff  between  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  j-^by  the 
way  of  Pvisbeach,  Sgmlding,  Slfafordy  Lincoin,  Glanford 
Bridge  and  BarHn. 

My  next,  in  17^1,  was  from  BartQtij  by  Lincoln  and 
Sfedvrdfto  Markei  Jfeeping. 

Th^  southweatero  margin  has  long  been  familiar  to 
me^ 

In  June  and  July  last,  (1810)  I  took  a  Journey  of 
Examination  (several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
widi  due  deliberation  for  the  purpose  intended)  through 
the  Easter  Dsfartment  :— in  order  the  more  accu- 
rately to  determine  its  Natural  and  Aoricultural 

OUTUNES : 

this  general  view  of  Ike  County,  unnecessary  to  separate  them, 
especially,  as,  by  situ^ftkn  and  occupancy,  they  not  laaptHf  lorm' 
one  of  its  ii^nczi/turai  dirlsions. 

*  See  roy  descriptioo,  and  sketch  map,  of  the  lands  of  York- 
shire,— in  the  Rural  Economy  of  that  County. 
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OuTUNES:  and  to  assist  me  in  separatinrg  it,  wUH'guf* 
ficient  inteliigeace,  ^i\to  :  Pistr^cts  :-7-fts.  .well  a3  fcp 
enable  me,  by  the  help  of  written  evidence,  takett  ofi 
the  spot,  to  appreciate,  with  better  judgement,,  tfai^ 
several  Reports  thiat  haye  J^een  giyen  pf  it*. 

My  route,  in  ffoing  i^outhward,  thjrough  the  ^ast^rft 
jxart  of  Lincplnsnire,  was  JS^rtpn^  Paisfpr^  Louthf  (ftOim 
whence  I  made  a  short  excursion  into  the  seacms4  di^r 
trictj  SpiUby^  Boston^  Spalding ^  Lpng  Sutton^  to  Wisr 
bea^h.  In  returning,  I  entered  the  county  at  Cropland, 
and  traced  its  western  side,  h^  DeepingjBpurnf  Folkr 
inghani,  Sleaford^  Lincoln,  Spittal  Inn,  (on  the  stoney 
uplands  north  of  Lincoln^)  Gaip>sl^qrsugfi  and  Epworth^ 
to  Thorne  in  Yo^kshir^  ^ 

'    '    ".        y  5ee 

'  *  Travelling  Information.-:— In  this,  as  in  almpstjtiumfaer- 
less  other  journies,  taken  with  similar  intehtioiis  (see  West  of 
England  for  specinjens)  ipy  practice  has  ever  been  to  travel,  in 

-a  carriage,  with  a  blank  tablet  and  pencil  in"haid;  to  secure, 
ivkile  under  the  ^t^  tlie.natjiiral  and  agiiouitural  facfs  that  will 
ever  present  themselves  jto  ^n  experienced  afi4  inquisitf ye  travdlei: : 
and,  immediately  at  the  end  of  each  sta^e,  w  jth  the  f^^pe  of  the 
country,  and  its  agricultural  productions,  stiU  fresh,  in  the  mind^s 
€ye,  to  bring  to  the  recollection  additional  facts  of  minor  im- 
portance, or  of  a  more  general  and  ordinary  natate ;  'so  as  not  to  be 
the  immediate  objects  of  thpptf«a7,— by  the. help  of  a  Tabl-et  ai 
Recollection,  laid  before  me  ;-^-naipely,  a  methodized  l^iqf 
objects,  more  particularly  to' be  attended  to,  in  the  given  journey. 
My  Tablet  on  this  occasion  was  formed  of  the  folloyfring  particulars. 

Boundaries  of  Department  Road  Teana 

Natural  Districts  Plow  Team 

Elevatioa  Implements 

Surface  Manures 

Climatare  -,,  Tillage 

Ayaters  Semination 

Soils  '  Arable  Crops 

Substrata  Grass  I^nds 

Appropriation  Grazinc  Ground^ 

Embankment  /  Orchard 

Drainage  Iforses 

Inland  Navigation  Cows 

Roads  5^^^**"g  Cattle 

Markets  Fatting  Cattle 

Woodlands  Sheep 

Plantations  ^        Rabbits . 

Farms  Swine 

Fences  and  Gates  Poultry  y     ' 

Buildings  Decoys 

Gottages  Bees 

Occupiers  State  of  Husbandry 

Labourers  ^  Improvements 
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See  an  abridgienient  of  p&tt  of  these  noticefs,  afoire* 
goinjf; 

.  l^wo  distinct  Reports  of  Linc(dq$btre  hare  beenr 
sent  into  the  BOARD  of  AGRicytTijRE :  the  first  by  Mr. 
Stone  -,  the  other,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

««  GENERAL  VIEW 

X)f  THB 

AGRICULTURE 

€F  TUB 

COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN, 

WITH 

O^ERFATiONS  4)K  THE  MEANS  OF  fTS  IMPROVEMENT. 
;  .    i     By  THOMAS  STONE, 

hAtm^svKfwtoftt,  gray's  IKN,  LOMCOir. 

9KAWN  Ur  FOR  THE  COKSIDEftATION  Of  TH» 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROViSMENT. 

A  HIS  is  one  of  the  Original  Reports  (that  have 
not  yet  been  reprinted)  which. were  delivered  to  the. 
Board,  presently  after  its  establishment  These  Reports 
were  printed  in  octaro  pages,  on  quarto  paper,— of 
course,  with  wide  margins— -to  receive  "  additional 
remarks  and  observations :" — a  judicious  plan,  which, 
had  it  been  followed  up,  and  duly  executed,  would 
have  been  creditable  to  the  Board,  and  beneficial  to  the 
PubUc* 

The 

*  These  Origikal  Rsforts  were  niostly  made,  gratuitously; 
^^d  were  not  intended  for  publication,  in  the  ofigirm  form  ;  but 
were  distributed^  gratis,  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  and 
among  gentlemen  and  others,  in  the  several  coun(ies  to  which  they 
particularly  relate.  Some  remaining  copies,  however,  were  adver- 
tised (by  George  Robinson,  the  Bookseller)  for  sale.  But 
few  of  them,.!  understood,  were  sold.  Hence  they  may  foe  said 
\»  be  uoknown  to  the  public  at  large. 

'^  The 


^'^f 
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The  REKriiti^'d  QuAUFtcATiom^  fbfe  dte  ^aft  lie 

undertook,  is  seen  in  the  title  page,  above  ti'anscrUied^ 
and  his  performance  does  credit  to  his  profession ;  in 
ifiiioh  Mr.  Stone  wdtlld  seelh  to  have  h&d  considerable 
practice,  within,  and  in  the  nei^bboixrfiood  of,  tiie 
County  of  Lincoln i        ' 

With  the  subject  of  EMBANKwtEiit  itnd  Drainage,*^ 
^«  subject  of  the  first  importance  in  that  county,— ^Mr, 
S.  is  particularly  coiiTiersantv  On  fbat  ^f  the  Appro- 
PRIATION  of  Territory,  he  appears  to  have  bad  con* 
siderable  experience :  and,  on  the  General  Manage-^ 
MENT  of  Landed  Phophrty^  he,  in  the  nature  of  his 
profession,  possessed  considerable  information.  But, 
out  of  his  profession,  we  can  «eldom  follow  Mr.  Stone^ 
with  safety.  He  possesses^  it  is  true^  that  sort  of 
general  knowledge  of  AaRitrtTLTUHB  Whldi  'men  of  his 

{)rofes»ion  necessarily  imbibe;  and  who  are  naturally 
ed  by  it  to  consider  the  improvements  of  which  an 
Est^  isf  capable,  n^tlior  tima  to  studjs,  in  detail^  the 
business  of  practical  husbandry,  Mr.  Stone,  however, 
informs  us,  in  a  note,  page  t<^,  that  he  '*  was  bred  up 
a  Farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  Norfolk.'^  If  to  these 
recommendations  be  added  the  circumstance  of  the 

late 

The  Reviewing  of  tbese  Beports  has  been  deemed  scarcely 
fair ;— not  by  their  Editor,  only-J  but  by  a  tribunal  whose  deci- 
sions are  entitled  to  much  higher  consideration.  It  cannot,  these* 
fore,  be  improper  to  make  a  few  reBiacks^  on  the  subject,  he^re. 

Had  I  criticised  these  Repofts,  with  any  decree  oi  severity  or 
mint/Ztftte^^^ I  should;  indeed,  have  been  btameable.  But  I  recol* 
tect  not  an  instance  ia  whidh  this  has  been  the  case.  I  hare,  it  \% 
true»  pointed  out  some  ^surdities,  and  many  errcov,  tha^  aie 
capable  of  leading  the  inexi^^rlenced,  who  ace  in  pMsession<if 
those  Reports,  to  acts  of  impropriety  ;  and  I  mavt  moreoyer,  hav« 
exposed  to  public  "view,  lh«  piles  of  rubbish  of  which  ^ome  of  those 
Repofts,  principally  con^st ;  and  which  certainly,  ought  not  to 
hate  been  puttruo  pn'n/;— even  though  the  cost  and  labour  Hi 
printing  them  were  lo  be  paid  for  by  the  public 

Whatever  merit  or  demerit  1  may  have  as  a  criticiser  of  the 
original  Reports,  I  cannot  believe  that  I  am  erring  while  I  extract 
the  useful  infornmtion  which  mairy  of  th^m  contain*  Tho  <<  Re- 
printed Reports"  may  he  had  by  the  public  at  large ;  buit'^e  «ll^ 
published  ones  cannot ;  althou^h^  some  which  never  hare  b^en^ 
nor  in  nmch  probability  ever  will  be,  brought  before  the  public, 
are  much  more  estimable  than  what  are  now  selling  under  the 
nameoi  '*  Reprinted  Repopts."  Davm'sWiltshirb,— Wbdc^'^ 
Cheshire,  and  Stone's  LiNcoLNsaxaa,  are  sufficient  evidences 
of  this  truth. 
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late  Dtike  of  3eclf0rd^$  ^ng^gu^K  ^*  S*  ^^  ^  principal 
acting  ttiariii^er  of  bis  Estatesy^it  were  difficult  to  point 
out  manv  of  the  Board^s  Reporters  who  have  equal  claim 
to  public  attention.  And  now  mipardonable  it  would 
have  Wef)»  in  me,  to  have  suilerea  Uh  work  to  be  lost 
to  th^  Fublid,— See  the  la»t  Note. 

In  a  desultory  introduction,  of  stfme  length,  ai  welt 
as  \n  different  parts  of  tlie  body  of  the  work,  it  is  pretty 
evident  tliat  the  Reporter  had  a  twofold  viev^  in  writing 
it  The  one,  to  famish  useful  informatiom,  to  thd 
Board  and  tlie  Public ;  the  other,  to  set  forth  bis  own 
abilities,  as  a  professional  man^.  And  if  his  practice 
be  equal  to  some  of  his^  recoramendatrons,  there  can 
be  few  inen  more  fit  to  be  employed.  I  have  riait-ely 
met  lyith  a  man  who  appears^  on  paper,  to  possess  in 
different  instances,  more  Comprehensive  conceptions 
concerning  the  outlines  of  rural  tmprovevUnty  than  Mr. 
Stone.  1  shall,  therefore,  mc«re  freely  extract  from  his 
work  whatever,  I  cotfCeive,  may  lead  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the  kingdom  at  large ; — ^lest 
his  senfimentsr  should,  otherwise,  be  wbolely  lost  to  the 
Public. 

As  a  Report  of  the  established  practices  of  LinCotn^ 
shire^  it  is  very  incomplete.  The  matter  oontained  in 
It,  altogether,  is  brief ;  and  much  of  this  consists^  of  the 
Reporter's  own  recommendations.  But  no  disparage- 
nient,  this ;  provided  they  convey  valuable  suggestions. 
It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Report  under 
consideration,^  has  evidently  been  a  hasty  performance. 
The  language  is,  sometime^,  scarcely  intelligible,  and^ 
frequenUy,  difficult  to  be  under^toodi. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  .written  from  the  Re- 
porter's previous  knowledge  of  the  county  ;  not  from 
a  general  survey  of  it,  for  the  especial  purposes  of  the 
Board* 

The  Plan  and  ArA.\ngement  of  the  matter,  adduced 
is  this.    The  County  is  divided  into  four  districts  f; 

each 

*  This,  Bowever,  was  pardonable,  if  not  commendable; — seeing 
liow  few  men  there  are,  who  are  capable  of  condiiciing  the  multi- 
farious business,  which  is  incident  to'the  management  ,of  large 
landed  properties,  with  any  thing  resembling  strict  propriety 

fThe  Rbforter's  Districts. — "l.Fen.  2.  Strong  loamy 
soils,  not  subject  to  be  overiiowed.  3.  The  Wolds,  or  light  soils. 
4.  The  marshes." 

F.  14# 
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ckch  of  which  is  spoken  oi^  separately,— ks  to  particular 
points.  In  other  matters,  however,  the  county  at  large 
is  brought  folrwkrd,  lindef  differerit  getieral  divisions ; 
linder  which  a  variety  of  topifc^  are  touched.'  But 
these  cii*cUmstances  do  not  inValidi'te '  the  rjiafetials 
collected ;  they  only  render  them  tedioils  attd  ir^soine  to 
be  Understood. 

I  shall,  in  this,  as  itt  eVer^  bther  inislarice,  bring  the 
li^hole  of  what  may  seem  meet  to  be  e&tradted,  under 
one  ai'rangenient:— namely,  that  which'  I  have  invari- 
ably employed  ^  attd  which  may  be  6eeii  in  the  table 
of  contents,  prefixed  to  this  volume. 

The  number  of  pages  one  hundred  iand  seven* 

No  Map. 


fetJBJECT  tHE  Flfest* 

NATURAL  ECONOMV. 


E 


XT ENT*-^1rhe following  i»  Mt.  Stone's  statement 
of  the  extent  of  the  eounty ;  as  well  as  of  the  present 
state  of  occupancy  of  its  landft. 

Acres. 
P.  12.  « Inclosed  mafsb  and  fen  land       *       4t3,0OO 
Commous,  wastes^  and  tmetnbahked 

salt  marshes         ^  -        -      200,000 

Common  fields  -  -  ;       *        268,000 

Wood-land         *         -         -  -  25,000 

Inclosed  upland         -        -^         -         927,100 

Total  lj893,120'' 
Or  about  3,000  square  miles. 

Climature. 

P.  14.  '*  Thfc  fens,"  (^ays  the  Kcporter)  "  are  situated  on  the 
south-east  part  of  the  county  :  the  marshes  extend  along  the  sea- 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  to  Cross  Keys  Wash,  the 
strong  loamy  soils  on  the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west,  and 
part  in  the  north-west,  and  skirting  between  the  marshes,  fens, 
and  high  lands,  including  that  portion  of  mixed  arable  and  pasture 
land  called  the  middle  marsh.  The  Wolds,  or  light  soils,  are 
chiefly  north  of  Lincoln  ;  with  a  small  portion  on  the  south,  ex- 
tending to  the  Trent  and  Humber,  on  tne  north  and  north-east, 
and  on  the  north  east  and  east  fo  the  marshes.'* — ^Thus  confound- 
ing the  **  Wolds,"  or  CJialk  Downs,  with  the  "  Heaths'*  or 
^toney  Heights, 
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CMMATURE..— P.  13, 
County,  in  point  of  sal 
qf  it,  equal  to  any  in 
and  marshy  parts,  it  I 
late  years,  since  the  d 
to;  iiii<i  at  this  time, 
have  no  dread  of  their 
ing  their  abodes,  even 
the  upper  piarts  called 
ihe  fens  and  marshes 
northern  and  eastern  f 
to  the  oc^ap,  is  a  li 
«tauce.^' 

Jn  ft  division  of  the  work,  entitled  5' Prejudice 
against  this  County ,'' — are  the  subjoined  strictures^ 
relating,  in  effect,  to  its  cUoiature.  P.  10.  ^^  Estates 
jbaye  been  sold  in  Lincolnshire,  within  a  $hort  distance 
lof  time)  for  half  their.real  value.  Oentlemen  possess- 
ing landed  property  in  this  County,  (and  having 
Estates  qpon  which  t^ey  reside  in  otbets,}  either  firon^ 
,a  pfi^udice  l^^in^  the  district,  generally  imbibed 
upon  aji  i(l^a9;tp^t  it  is  low,  and  subject  to  inundations, 
without  minutely  ei^aminins  into  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  their  property,  have  for  this,  and  various 
xea§ons,  made  their  election  to  sell  their  property  here, 
in  order,  perhaps,  to  purchase  in  another;  and,  in  one 
instance,  it  is  said,  tliat  an  Estate  was  sold  in  thia 
County,  not  many  years  ago,  for  near  «f  100,000  less 
.<ban  it  was  soon  afterwards  proved  to  be  worth.*' 

P.  1.8.  tf.ens)  **The  seed  time  is  prolonged,  qa 
account  of  the  general  wetness  of  the  latid  in  the 
Spring,  of  course  the' harvest  is  on  that  account  delay- 
ed, about  10  days  lonirer  than  on  the  nearest  hisrh 
land."  ^         ^*  ^ 

Waters.— P.  16.  (Fens)  "  No  part  of  the  fens  caii 
possibly  be  watered  as  an  improvement :  in  winter 
there  is  too  much  of  that  element,  and  in  summer,  the 
freshes  from  the  highlands,  will  scarcely  a0brd  a  suf^ 
ficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  stock  to  drink ;  and  if 
more  could  be  received  down  the  rivers,  to  scour  them 
out,  and  prevent  their  choaking  Up>  it  ought  to  be  ^ 
used,  as  a  primary  object.'* 

P.  66.  (Fens)  "This, counter, though  loW  and  suWect 
to  be  overflowed  in  jviot^r,  very  frequentlf  •uffers  ft-om 

C  <^<^u^^» 
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is  obtained  with  difficalty 
lepastiired  on  the  land  " 
'.  12.  **  Every  soil  in  the 
)d  in  this  County,  in  con- 
sharpest  sand,  and  lightest 
» ill  all  its  various  mixture 

Ein  boast  such  various  gifts 
iven  an  hand,  that  a  gene- 
oils,  if  judiciously  applied 
te  upon  the  whole,  in  the 
1  which  such  gifts  are  at- 

,      ^ I  farm;  one  and  the  same 

district  affording  light  loamy  soils,  for  the  production 
of  corn  and  green  winter  wood,  whilst  the  neighbour- 
ing marsh  affords  excellent  pasture ^for  feeding  cattle 
and  sheep  in  summer,  advantages  which,  when  laid 
together,  cannot  be  equalled  iu  any  degree  by  the 
separate  uses  of  either." 

P.  30.  (Vale  Land)  "  Upon  the  bants  of  this  river" 
(the  Trent)  "  there  is  so»me  very  fertile,  inclosed, 
strong,  loamy  soil,  producing  abundant  crops  of  every 
ypecies  of  grain,  pulse,  potatoes,  &c«" 

P.  23.  (Fens)  "  Oak  timber,  holly,  hazle,  with  the 
appearance  of  leaves,  nut  shells,  and  faggots  of  the  tops 
of  oak  timber,  set  up  in  ridges,  with  the  skeletons  of 
deer  and  other  animals,  have  frequently  been  found 
within  three  feet  of  the  surface,  by  persons  who  have 
made  it  their  employment,  with  iron  spikes,  to  search 
into  the  soil  for  wood,  which  they  afterwards  dug  out 
to  considerable  ad  vantage."-^ Remarks  on  this  species 
of  soil  will  appear  under  the  h6ad  Sodbur^ningy  en- 


jSUBJECT  THE  SECOND. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

ApPROPRIATIO  N.— It  appears  under  the  head 
Exttnty  p.  16,  aforegoing,  that  Mr.  Stone's  estimate  of 
cdmmon  pasture  lands,  in  1794,  was  200,000  acres,  and 
of  common  field  bnds  26O,p0O  acres ;  in  the  County  at 

•l*rgc;' 

^  .  The 
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Tlie  foUowing  are  his  notices  relating  to  the  existing 
state  of  Appropriation,  in  its  several  districts,  at  that 
time*. 

P.  18.  (Waterlands)  "The  fens  ateiiot  yet  com- 
pletely inclosed.  There  are  several  cousiderahle  eora* 
mpns  yet  remaining  open,  but  there  is  very  little  land 
in  a  state  of  common  field. 

"  Commons.  The  principal  commons,  are  the  East- 
ami  West  Fens,  and  Wildmore  fen. 

"  These  commons  are  situated  ^  few  miles  nofth  of 
Boston,  within  the  Manorial  perambulation  of  the  Soke 
of  BoUingbrook,  held  under  a  lease  from  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  and  contain 
together  upwards  of  40,000'acres,  viz.  West  Fen  16,924 
acres,  2  roods,  6  perches ;  East  Fen  12,424  acres,  8 
roods,  39  perches;  and  Wildmore  Fen  10,661  acres, 
2  rxK>ds,  25  perchei^.  The  number  of  towns  within  the 
Soke,  having  right  of  common  in  the  West  Fen,  are 
22;  with  falkage,  turbary,  fishing,  and  fowling.  Eight 
towns  of  East  Holland  having  similar  rights  with  the 
Soke  commoners  of  the  West  Fen,  claim  a  right  of 
pasturage  only,  upon  the  East  Fen ;  which  is  accounted 
by  tbe  Soke  commoners  an  intrusion,  and  will  proba* 
bly  procrastinate  the  time  of  a  division.  Seventeen 
,  towns  exercise  a  right  of  common  on  Wildmoor  Fen, 
besides  those  towns  which  exercise  a  right  or  common 
on  tbe  other  fens ;  so  that  it  appears,  that  47  towns  ctai'm 
a  right  of  common. on  these  fens.'' 

P.  22.  "The  commons  situated  between  the  Welland 
and' the  Glenn,  within  the  manors  of  East  and  West 
Deeping,  which  are  held  under  a  lease  from  the  crown 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ancaster.  Those  common^, 
are  said  to  contain  upwards  of  13,000  acres." 

P.  30.  There  are  "  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Trent, 
some  thousands  of  acres  of  very  valuable  land  in  a  state 
of  common,  extending  along  the  Trent,  froni  Stock* 
worth  towards  Flixborough,  which  will  well  answer  the 
purposes  of  draining  and  inclosing:'* 

P.  42. 

*  1  let  these  extracts  and  remarks  remain  as  tl^y  stood,  before 
1  was  aware  that  some  alterations  have  Uken  placfe>  in  the  state  of 
Appropriation  in  Lincolnshire,  since  Mr.  Stone's  Report  was 
wriiten.  Thtfy  will  serve,  at  least,  as  items  of  history,  respecting 
Xhose  extraordinary  passages  of  Knglish  terrUort/, -^ihe  "  Fens  of 
JUncolnshire."  Mr.  S.  appears  to  have  been  iniimately  acquai^tf  d 
with  their  existlog  states  at  that  tim«« 
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V.^ 42.  (Uplands)  "There  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
this  description  of  land  in  a  state  of  common  field,  vitid 
what  remains,  is,  for  the  most  part,  under  contemplation 
of  inclosure.'' 

Obstacles  to  Appropriation. — ^P,  19.  "  The  drainage 
of  these  commons,"  (East,  West,  and  Wildmore  Fenis) 
"  is  very  practicable,  and  which  would  have  been 
doubtless  some  time  since  effected,  together  with  a 
general  inclosure  of  them ;  but,  there  are  somereasofis 
which  have  conspired  to  prevent  the  measure  being 
adopted,  and  which  may  gradually  wear  away  under 
proper  explanations;  and  here  I  will  fendeavour  to 
enumerate  them : 

"  1.  That  the  respectable  baronet  just  mentioned, 
who  is  deservedly  considered  the  pattqn^  and  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  the  father  of  this  countiy,  has  been, 
till  lately,  so  much  occupied  by  objects  of  a  more  dis- 
tant nature;  iand  of  more  general  importance  to  the 
community,  that,  probably,  he  has  not  had  time  to  turn 
his  thoughts  towards  this  measure,  however  interesting 
it  may  be,'  in  which  a  deal  of  investigation  and  labour 
is  involved,  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the^ommoners 
against  a  measut^e,  which  though,  in  the  opinion  of  im- 
partial observers,  it  would  be  highly  and  abundantly  to 
their  advantage,' they  have 'not  been  able  to  perceive 
it;  and  the  humanity  of  this  gentleman's  nature,  would 
revolt  at  an  idea  of  forcing  upon  them  the  execution 
of  a  measure,  absolutely  beneficial  to  their  best  ^nd 
Tnost  essential  interests,  against  their  inclinations. 

*'  2.  The  adjustment  of  the  olaim  of  the  8  towns  of 
East  Holland,  upon  the  East  Fen,  ought  to  be  com- 
promised, and  settled  before  any  application  to  parlia- 
ment should  be  made. 

**  3.  The  eipence  of  an  application  to  parliament, 
and  obtaining  acts  for  apportioning  and  dividing  the 
commons  belonging  to  47  parisihes;  and  the  after-divi- 
sion of  such  apportionments,  amongst  the  commoners 
of  each  respective  parish,  toiorfat  probably  involve  the 
proprietors  of  the  whole,  in  the  enormous  expence  of 
47  acts  of  parliament*;  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  the 

proprietors 

*'  *  The  general  act  for  dividing  these  commons,  by  thte  usage  of 
the  house,  wotiid  be  charged  as  47  ads,  and  pay  the  fees  accord- 
ingly," i\\s  can  never  be.  The  parliament  of  England  canDot 
have  a  usage  half  so  irrational  a&  thisi    • 
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proprietory  dreading  tbe  expenc^e  of  tbe  measure  of  in* 
closing  the  fens;  and  no  in4iffereRt  proof  of  the  'Qe'<* 
cf^ity  for  a  general  act  to  promote  the  inclosure  of  all 
coQHDOQs^  common  fields,  copimon  meadows,  and  waste 
kinds,  ift  the  united  kin^dums,^  under  such  regulations 
SLjxd  restriqtipns^  as  the  wisdonv  of  the  parliament  may 
devise. 

"  A  fourth  reason  may  be,  that  an  equitable  mode  of 
dividing  the  commons  is  not  yet  agreed  upon." 

"  Lastly,"  (p.  21.)  "  The  present  scarcity  of  money 
IQ  Uie  country  may  so  far  affect  .soaie  of  the  parties 
io  this  measi]|re,  that  tliey  may  feel  it  necessary  t6 
defer  aa  expensive  Inclosure  till  beUer  times  shall 
conae,*' 

The  disadvantages  of  commonable  lands^  and  the 
benefits  to  arise  froin  their  Appropriation. 

1.  Common  Pastures.— P.  18.  (Fenjs)  "These  com- 
niona"  (East,  West,  apd  Wildmore  Fens)  "  are  under 
better  regulations  than  any  others  in  the  fen  country  ; 
which  is  probably  owin^  to  the  directions  of  the  respect- 
able Baroqet,  a  considerable  part  of  whose  estate  is 
situated  near  to  them  :  yet  they  are  extremely  wet  and 
unprofitable  in  their  present  state,  standing  ipuch  in 
need  of  drainage,  are  generally  overstocked,  and  dus 
up  for  turf  and  fueU  The  cattle  and  sheep  depastured 
upoa  theo),  4re  often  very  unhealthy,  and  of  an  in- 
feriour  sort,  occasioned  by  the  scantiness,  as  well  as 
the  had  quality,  of  their  food,  and  the  wetness  of  their 
Iain 

•  *<  Geese^  >vith  which  these  comipons  are  generally, 
stocked,  (from  varioqs  causes,  of  a  nature  similar  to 
those,  which  will  be  hereafter  enumerated,  with  respect 
to  Deeping  Fens,)  are  often  subject  to  be  desUroyed. 

**  It  IS  not  a  constant  practice  with  the  commoners, 
to  take  all  their  cattle  oft  the  fens  upon  the  approach 
of  muter ;  but  some  of  the  worst  of  the  neat  cattle, 
with  the  horses;  and  particularly  those  upon  Wild- 
more  Fen,  are  left  to  abide  the  event  of  the  winter 
season ;  and  it  seldom  happens,  that  of  the  neat  cattle 
ipany  escape  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter.  The  horses 
;are  driven  to  such  distress  for  food,  that  they  eat  up 
every  remaining  dead  thistle,  and  are  said  to  devour 
tbe  hair  off  th§  manes  and  tails  of  each  other,  and  alsa 
the  dung  of  ^eese.  A  commoner,  who  farms  his  own, 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  these  conimon$,  and  pursues 

C  3  a  hope 
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a  hope  of  gain  from  them,  in  the  fullest  extent,  is 
eventually  ndtin  a  much  better  state  than  the  rack- 
renter,  in  a  series  of  years  ;  for  when  2  or  3  successive 
flattering  winters  present  themselves,  he  goes  oii  adding 
to  the  number  of  his  stock  of  cattle  and  geese;  then 
comei»  a  fatal  season,  in  which  most  of  them,  by  various 
diseases  occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  continued  wetness, 
are  swept  away.'* 

P.  22.  (Deeping  Fens)  "  They  stand  very  much  in 
rieed  of  inclosing  and  draining,  as  the  cattle  and  sheep 
depastured  thereon  are  very  unhealthy.  The  occupiers 
frequently,  in  one  season,  lose  4-5ths  of  their  stock. 
These  commons  are  without  stint,  and  almost  every 
cottage  within  the  manors  has  a  common  right  be- 
longing to  it.  Every  kind  of  depredation  is  m^Se  upon 
this  land,  in  cutting  up  the  best  of  the  turf  ft>r  fuel ; 
and  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  having  common 
rights,  availing  themselves  of  a  fine  season,  turn  on  7 
or  800  sheep  each,  to  ease  their  inclosed  land,  whilst 
the  mere  cottager  cannot  get  a  bite  for  a  cow ;  but  yet 
nhe  cottager,  in  his  turn,  in  a  colourable  way,  takes  the ' 
Stock  of  a  foreigner  as  his  own,  who  occasionally  turns 
on  immense  quantities  of  stock  in  good  seasons. 

*^  The  cattle  and  sheep,  which'  are  constantly  de-» 
pastured  on  this  common,  are  of  a  very  unthrifty  111- 
,shapen  kind,  froin  being  frequently  starved,  and  no 
attention  paid  to  their  breed, 

<*  Geese  are  the  only  animals  which  are  at  ^ny  time 
thrifty;  and  these,  frequently,  when  young,  die  of  the 
cramp,  or,  when  plucked,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cessive bleakness  and  wetness  of  the  commons.  A 
goose  pays  animally  from  \s.  to  I6d.  by  being  4  times 
plucked.  These  commons  are  the  frequent  resort  of 
thieves,  who  convey  the  cattle  into  distant  Counties  for 
^ale," 

P.  29.  (North  Fens)  ^*  The  commonsin"  (round)  **  the 
Jsle  ef  Axholm,  surrounding  some  of  the  most  fertile, 
strong,  loamy,  soils  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  here  justly 
instanced.  These  commons  and  wastes  contain  up- 
wards of  12,000  acres,  which,  divided  and  inclosed, 
would  for  the  most  part  make  very  valuable  land, 
being  in  considerable  parts  of  a  clayey  bottom  ;  but, 
in  their  present  state,  they  are  chiefly  covered  with 
water,  and  in  summer  throw  forth  the  coarsest  pro- 
duction* :  the  b^st  parts,  which  arq  those  nearest  the  in- 
closed 
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closed  higb  lands,  are  constantly  pared  and  burnt  to 
produce  vegetable  ashes  to  be  carried  on  them,  in 
order  to  force  repeated  crops  of  white  grain.  The 
more  remote  parts  of  the  common  are  dug  up  for 
fuel. 

**  On  account  of  the  general  wetness  of  these  com- 
monsy  and  their  being  constantly  overstocked  by  the 
Jarge  occapiers^f  contiguous  estates,  or  in  such  sea- 
sons as  the  depasturage  is  desirable  in  summer,  to  ease 
the.  inclosed  land,  the  cattle  and  sheep  necessarily 
depastured  thereon  at  all  seasons,  being  those  .of  the 
cottagers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  pro-  * 
vision  for  them  in  winter,  are  always  unthrifty,  and*" 
subject  to  various  diseases,  which  render  them  very 
unprofitable  to  the  occupiers," 

P.  47.  (Marshes)  **  In  contemplating  the  husbandry 
of  this  part  of  the  marshes,  I  cannot  pass  over  the 
parish  of  Long  Sutton,  without  observmg,  that  the  ^ 
former  commons,  belonging  to  this  parish,  about  the  ' 
inclosure  of  which  so  much  opposition  was  made  iu 
both  houses  of  parliament,  have  turned  out  productive 
to  the  parties  interested,  beyond  all  calculatitin  of 
advantage,  even  of  those  who  bvouglit  forward  the  bill : 
all  animosities  having  subsided,  the  former  contending 
parties  sit  down  peaceably,  enjoying  the  harvest  of  a 
well-fought  field ;  the  land  producing  immense  quan*^ 
tities  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  wo  ad,  and  ev6ry  valuable 
production.  And  all  this  alteration,  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  though  so  violently  opposed, 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  perseverance  of  'one 
spirited  proprietor,  viz.  Joshua  Scrope,  Esq,  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  upon  the  petition  to  parliament,  of  the 
smallest  majority  of  proprietors,  ever  known  under 
similar  circumstances. 

"  Farmers  who  took  undue  advantages  of  the  com- 
inonsy  by  hiring  common-right  houses,  and,  under 
colour  of  such  nghts,  turning  upon  the  common^  7  or 
800  sheep  in  a  season,  and  thereby  eating  up  the  poor 
cottagers  rights,  had  address  enough  falsely  to  repre- 
8ent  Uie  case,  and  to  prevail  upon  their  landloVds,  and 
oth^  in  power,  to  support  them  in  this  violent  op- 
position. This  inclosure  has  been  followed  by  that  of  • 
the  adjoining  commons  of  Tydd  ;  and  soixie  thousands 
of  acres  of  common,  in  the  parish  of  Whaplode,  HoU 
beach,  and  Fleet,  being  in  this  neighbourhood^  are 
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iiowundeif  notices  for  a  bill  ofinclosor^  to  be^  sttp» 
ported  by  Lord  Eardley,  who  is  a  lessee  tinder  tte 
crowi>  for  considerable  estates  in  one  of  those 
parishes.^' 

2.  Common  Fields. — (Vale  LandsJ  For  evidence  of 
their  uhptofitabie  stite,  ie^  flan  of  Mahagerh^nt,  en- 
#uing. 

P.  29.  ^*  Mixed  with  the  common  fields  is  a  con* 
fiderable  quantity  of  commonable  land,  which  suffers 
considerably  for  want  of  drainage,  which  is  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  rot  in  sheep,  and  the  dropsy^ 
-pheltrie,  an4  various  othei^  disorders  in  neat  cattle  and 
Jorse^." 

P.  42.  (Ujilatids)  **The  adrantages  here  resulting 
from  inclosures,  have  been  chiefly  the  laving  the  land 
together ;  which,  in  a  state  of  common  iieldji  was  very 
xhuph  mixed  and  dispersed/' 

P.  43.  (The  same)  ^  Inclosing  has  certattily  de- 
creased  population  in  this  country,  for  want  of  an  in- 
troduction of  the  prill,  and  other  sjrsti^matic  fausbandir; 
and  ffom  the  lands  being  I$id  Out  in  too  large  farms, 

Thes^i. insert  as  unfledged  popular  ideas,  which  «rere 
Attempted  to  be  forced  on  the  wing  at  the  time  this 
lleport  was  written. 

The  Business  of  Appropriation.— 1.  Of  Commons.-^ 
p.  31.  (Fens)  "A  bUl  is  intended  to  be  brought  into 
parliament,  in  the  next  session,  for  4n  inclosure  and 
division  of  those  commons,*'  (belonging  to  the  Isle  of 
Axholm,)  <^  and  the  preliminary  popular  mode  seems 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  beirig  settled,  viz.  to  give  to  the 
lord  of  thie  soil^  l-20th  part  for  that  right;  to  the 
tythe  owners,  1-lOth;  and  2-3d8  of  the  residue  to 
owners  of  coBimon  right  houses  and  toftsteads{})j  aifd 
the  remaining  third  part  to  the  owners  of  lands,  having 
common  right  bouses  an4  toftsteadsf. 

*^Tliis  mode  of  dividing  the  commons  seems  to  be  a 
compromise  to  prevent  fai^ther  opposition,  and  not 
adopted  altogether  upon  a  principle  of  equity,  because 
the  owners  ot  th^  la"dr  have  certainly  time  imuiemorial 

occupied 

*♦  ♦  l/>rd  Csrteret  ts  le^ec  of  the  ]|ianart  of  Epworth  cum  Wcst- 
irood,  and  Flaxey,  under  the  Crown  :  I  had  the  honour  of  reguls« 
ling  the  i^uspjindij  to  ^e  observed  upon  this  estalf  .^ 

+  What  an  in^auitous  modr  of  proct^qre  I 
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boc«ptedtte  (!!Oininoiis  in  a  larger  extent,  and  hi  pio- 
portion  to  the  stock  they  kept  in  winter;  whilst  thd 
mere  cottagers,  fot  want  of  ^rorvision  for  their  cattle^ 
in  winter,  as  weU  as  froien  the  general  unprofitablenesft 
Off  the  situation  and  mode  of  occupancy,  have  kept  a 
much  less  f>roporti6n  of  stock  tfaian  the  occupiers  o£ 
messuages  and  lands." 

2.  of  Common  Fields.~P.  43.  (Uplands)  **  In  every 
inclosure  bill  the  commissioners  are  requited  to  allet 
the  lands  td  be  incloi^d,  with  due  consideration  to 
quality,  quantity,  and  contiguity.  Whether  from  mis» 
taking  the  meaning  of  the  fatter  word,  or  from  paying 
too  inuch  regard  tp  the  situations  of  the  farm-houses 
already  erected,  it  commonly  occurs,  that  the  contiguity 
of  the  land  to  be  allotted  to  each  re^ective  house  and 
buildings,  is  more  considered  than  the  general  con- 
nexion or  conti^itY  of  the  allotments  in  a  sotiare 
manner,  so  that  m  those  situations  near  a  large  villagei^ 
the  property  is  jumbled  together  in  a  degree  unpro- 
fitable to  ail  partis  concerned;  and  the  large  pro- 
prietors are  obliged  to  travel  to  their  altotnaents  | 
carried  out,  in  parcels,  to  a  considerable  distance. 

^^  Surely  it  would  be  more  desirable  for  all  parties 
intereste({,  to  have  the  distant  parts  of  the  ps^ishes  to  be 
inclosed^  considered,  as  to  be  detached  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  for  Suitable  allowances  to  be  settled  by  the 
commissioners,  for  the  expence  of  new  buildings  in 
central  situations,  whikt  the  proprietors,  whose  estates 
are  allotted  to  their  houses  and  buildings  in  the  villages, 
would  have  all  their  lands  contiguous,  at  a  rate  pro- 
portioned to  the  advantages  so  to  be  derived*  For  the 
first  great  benefit  resulting  from  an  inclosure,  is  conti- 
guity ;  and  the  more  square  the  allotments  are  made,  and 
the  more  central  the  buildings  are  placed,  the  more 
advantages  are  derived  to  the  proprietors  in  every 
respect.*^ 

In  page  21,  Mr.  Stone  adverts  to  the  principles  of 
Appropriation.  But  1  perceive  nothing  new  in  his 
strictures.  They  agree^  as  far  as  they  go,  with  those 
previously  laid  down,  in  the  JIurai^  Economy  of  York- 
shire. 

For  the  principles  at  large,  and  the  groundwork  of  a 
GiMBRAL  Law  of  A»aoPi^^TiOK,  s^e  my  Treatise  oa 
l,AX9DaD  Propertt, 

POPULATIO?^, 
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POP0LATiON.~( Uplands)  Se^  Sizes  of  Farms ^  en- 
suing. 

Provisions.— (Fens)  P.  25.  **  The  price, of  provi- 
sions  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  all  other  places  of  equal 
distance  from  the  metropolis :  good  mutton,  pork,  and 
beef,  are  nearly  as  dear  as  in  London,  deducting  the 
value  of  the  driving  the  animals  thither;  a  more  ordi<* 
nary  sort,  not  fit  for  the  London  market,  is  sold  from 
2}d.  to  3|d.  and  4d.  per  pound. 

**  Bread,  when  purchased  of  the  bakers,  is  nearly  as 
dear  as  in  London ;  and  the  poor  have  not  the  forecast 
to  purchase  corn,  and  to  manufacture  their  own  meal 
and  bread,  which  might  be  readily  accomplished.  The 
price  of  provisions  is  not  likely  to  decrease." 

Manufacturks — By  the  subjoined  notices,  it  ap- 
pears, that  Lincolnshire  is  not,  emphatically  speakings 
A  Manufacturing  County :— nor  has  it,  I  believe,  any 
Mines  in  which  its  inhabitants  are  employed:  nor  has 
it  any  great  extent  of  Commetce  to  ooast  of;  as  ap- 
pears below.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  al- 
most purely  agricultural. 

P.  96.  "  This  County  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
manufacture  of  stuffs  for  ladies  apparel,  the  spinning 
of  which  has  been  chiefly  performed  by  their  fair 
hands ;  this  manufacture  was  promoted  with  great  spirit 
by  Lady  Banks,  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
^extensive  landed  property,  and  unbounded  philan« 
thropy,  during  the  American  war,  when  long  wool  had 
no  market;  thus  to  induce  the  inhabitants,  in  some 
measure,  to  provide^for  themselves  a  remedy,  for  the 
then  general  decay  of  manufactures  and  commerce; 
and  since  the  necessity  for  the  measure,  in  a  great 
degree,  lias  been  removed,  an  annual  ball  has  heen 
continued  in  the  county,  in  commemoration  of  so  laud- 
able an  undertaking,  which  is  well  attended  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry;  where  the  native  charms  of  ladies 
(if  possible)  receive  an  additional  lustre,  from  the 
simple  elegance  of  their  dresses,  chiefly  compoised  of 
I^incolnshire  ttuflfs. 

**  At  Epworth,  there  is  a  manufacture  of  sackcloth,  but 
it  is  not  carried  on  very  extensively ;   in  many  other. 
parts  of  the  County  there  are  manufactures  of  coarse 
linen  cloth,  also  malt-houses  and.  breweries,  and  many 
otiier  articles  of  common  home  consmnption  are  made» 

but 
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but  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  deserve  particular 
notice." 

Commerce. — P.  95.  *^  The  principal  ports  in  this 
County  are  Boston,  and  Gainsborough ;  whence  com, 
potatoes,  oak  and  other  timber,  heipp,  flax,  vroad,  and 
other  articles  the  produce  of  the  County,  are  occasion- 
ally exported  to  the  London,  and  other  markets.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  coals,  fir  timber,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  means  of  making  such  exports,  and  imports, 
may  be  said  to  be  beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  have 
IcMig  given  this  County  the  superiority,  in  point  of 
situation,  to  many  othef  Counties,  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants, from  an  indolence  or  supineness,'  cammoniy 
inspired  by  an  abundance  of  natural  gifts,  have  not 
availed  themselves ;  now,  the  introduction  of  inland 
navigation,  will  put  the  inland  Counties,  for  a  series  of 
years,  at  least,  upon  a  footing  with  it;  which  will  con- 
titiue,  until  the  vast  beds  of  coals  in  them  shall  be  ex- 
hausted, whilst  our  manufactures  increase,  or  until 
improved  agriculture  shall  so  far  increase,  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil  shall  exceed  the  possibre  consump* 
tion  of  its  inhabitants.^' 

Public  Embankment  and  Drainage.— On  this  sub- 
ject, as  on  that  of  Appropriation,  (which  are,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, intimately  connected,)  we  find  a  number  of 
disjointed  notices,  scattered  over  the  body  of  the 
Report.  I  will,  here,  endeavour  to  digest  them,  so  as  . 
to  bring  the  whole  into  the  most  intelligible  form. 

Notices  respecting  the  History ^  and  present  State  of 
Drainage,  in  Lincolnshire. 

P.  11.  (the  County  at  large)  "  It  is  but  since  the 
•  American  war,  that  a  prejudice,  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed amongst  monied  men,  as  to  the  precarious  state 
of  the  drainage  of  this  County,  has  in  any  degree  been 
dispelled.  In  advancing  money  upon  mortgage  secu- 
riti^es,  this  County  formerly  was  particularly  excepted, 
which  is  a  circumstance  well  known  to  the  convey- 
ancers in  London. 

**  A  part  of  the  County  being  low,  and  its  drainage 
having  for  a  series  of  years  been  neglected,  a  conclu- 
sion had  been  drawn  by  persons  in  remote  situations,^ 
unacquainted  with  it,  that  the  whole  District  is  in 
winter  a  kind  of  duck  pool.  To  have  informed  them 
that  the  two^thirds  of  it  is  high  and  dry  land,  requiring, 
no  extraordinary  drainage,  would  ^ain  as  little  credit. 
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af  ij^  i90st  e^ljravi^iaBt  assertion  that  could  be  d^-» 
irised." 

P,  65.  *'  Id  the  southara  part  of  this  County^  eallf  d 
Soiid^  Holland,  a  main  cut,  or  drain,  is  now  making, 
hjf  authority  of  Parliament,  from  a  plaice  cf^lled  Petersi 
Pointy  to  Wheatmeer  drain,  near  the  hs^mlet  of  Peafcr 
bill.  "This  cut  will  most  certainly  facilitate  the  drain- 
age of  this  district.  And  another  cut,  intended  to  bei 
irode>  (in  a  similar  way  to.  that  of  the  £au*6rink  cut 
oif  the  Ouse,  in  another  district,)  to  confine  the  course 
ot  the  Welland  to  a  narrower  channel,  from  a  certain 

Sint  below  Spalding,  to  a  Sfipre  certain  and  d^ep  out* 
1  than  the  present,  at  Wyberton  road,  will  most.cer* 
tainly  tend  to  promote  the  drainage  of  ])eepi|ig  Feu^ 
and  other  low  lands  ip  this  country.  This  ajm^ars  to 
be  part  of  a  scheme  suggested  by  Lord  Chief  justice 
Popham,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  apd 
afterwards  touched  upon  bv  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuden» 
Colonel  Podson,  and  several  other  engineers  of  the  last 
mA  pre$ent  centufy ;  and  it  proves,  Uiat  our  ancestors. 
have  suffered  these  e%^el\ent  plans  to  lie  dormant  for 
ages,  as  no  new  idea  seems  to  have  been  now  started^ 
upon  these  subjects,  or  any  tbipg  offered  which  had 
not  been  previously  suggested  or  receiiimended  by 
ajpcient  engineers," 

P.  26.  (Deeping  Fen)  **  The  drairiage  of  this  part 
of  the  fens  has  been  i'or  a  series  of  yeai^  very  much 
neglected,  ^nd  stands  much  in  nepd  of  being  better 
drained,  which  c^n  be  effected  without  a  great  exertion 
of  genius." — And,  in  p,  49,  we  are  informed  that  "  the 
drainage  of  the  manors  of  East  and  West  Deeping, 
with  their  extensive  commons,  might,  pi^obably,  be 
found,  upon  a  proper  survey,  to  be  effected  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  new  cut,  by  proper  tunnels  laid  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  river  VVelland,  &c.*  But 
those  manors  are  held  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ancas- 
ter,  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown,  which  is  nearly 
expired ;  and,  unless  his  Grace  had  a  renewal  of  it,  for 
a  competent  length  of  time,  in  which  be  might  be  at 
least  repaid  the  expenses  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  ia 
improbable  that  he  should  propnote  it. 

"  As 

•*  *  I  caimot  speak  wilh  prccwton  on  tbfs  subject,  not  having 
been  emploj^ed  ia  any  miaute  invcstigalkiD,  bf  kseliing,  &c.'' 
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**  As  we  prdcefed  notthwairds,  the  miardhes  stand  veiy 
inttch  in  need  of  a  .better  drainage,  and  for.  want  of 
vAkiiAi  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  land,  in  summer,  is 
Tery  much  delayed ;  and  in  winter,  almost  denied/' 

r.  19.  (East,  W^st,  and  Wildmore  Fens)  Some  no* 
tice^  regarding  the  drainage  of  these  fens,  and  the 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  it,  appear  under  the 
head,  Appropriation^  p.  20,  aforegoing. 

p.  67.    **  An  improved  drainage  of  the  northern, 

eastern,  ^nd  western  districts  of  the  fens,  maybeac- 

complished  in  the  most  salutary  way,  whenever  the 

rinclosure  of  the  east  and  wiest  fen  commons,  and'Wild-* 

•more  fen,  are  accomplished  by  a  general  well-digested 

plan." 

P.  49.  (**  Marshes*')  ^  An  embankment,  of. many 
thousands  of  acres  of  salt  marsh,  fronting  the  parish  df 
Gedney,  and  its  vicinity,  is  carrying  into  effect,  which 
will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  proprietors,  and  the 
community.'' — And,  |>.  51,  •'The  sea  certainly  gains 
upon  some  parts  of  this  coast,  and  retreats  from  other  , 
parts;  and  in  the  frdntage  of  the  parishes  of  Summer- 
.cotes  and  Mar!^  Chapel,  some  thousand  of  acres  of 
;salt  marshes  may  now  b^  j»afely  embanked  from  the 
sea." 

Hints  relating  to  the  business  of  Embankment  and 
Drainage. 

1.  Defects,  on  the  present  system.— P.  50.  **  The  sea 
banks,  according  to  the  law  of  sewers,  ought  to  be 
repaired  and  amended  from  time  to  time,  by  the  occu- 
piers of  lands  in  the  frontage  towns;  and  whenever  any 
thanks  are  necessarily  to  be  erected,  the  whole  district 
is  chargeable  therewith^  and  it  is  customary  to  charge 
the  expences  by  an  acre-tax,  and  not  according  to  the 
yearly  value  of  the  lands,  which  is  certainly,  in  many 
instances,  where  the  value  of  the  lands  vary,  extremely 
oppressive.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  well-timed 
•applications  of  a  small  expence,  in  the  due  repairing 
of  parts  of  the  banks,  might  be  the  means  of  supporting 
them  tor  ages;  but  it  is  not  always  considered  the  in- 
terest of  the  occupiers  of  frontage  towns,  to  repair  the 
banks  thereof,  and  they  would  rather,  in  some  instances, 
'when  they  become  very  bad  by  neglect,  render  new 
ones  necessary,  to  the  expence  of  which  they  would 
only  contribute  a  proportionate  share  with  an  extensive 
district. 
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**  It  is  not  a  custom  for  gentlemen  of  extensive 
V  landed  property,  who  are  most  interested,  (Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  excepted,)  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  commissioners  of  sewers,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  views  in  this  part  of  the  country; 
and,  therefore,  the  business  of  importance,  in  which 
.  the  preservation  and  even  salvation  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
country  is  involved,  is  too  frequently  carried  into  exe- 
cution, upon  the  votes  of  those  gentlemen,  who  are 
not  well  versed  either  in  the  laws  or  customs  which 
ought  to  be  observed ;  nor  possessed  of  that  practical 
knowledge,  which  a  decision  upon  objects  of  so  much 
importance  requires;  for,  however  stilful  the  officers 
employed  may  be,  it  ought  not  only  to  be  a  satisfaction 
to  them,  that  their  judges  understand  their  demerits, 
but  a  great  share  of  the  responsibility  and  ill-opinion 
of  the  country,  even  in  cases  of  miscarriages  that  might 
occur,  which  no  human  foresight  could  prevent,  would 
thereby  be  taken  off  their  shoulders. 

"  A  work  of  considerable  importance,  in  the  bank 
near  Saltfleet,  was  lately  blown  up  by  a  tide ;  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  recently  cost  the.  country  from 
1500  to  20001.  and  which  is  now  to  be  replaced  in  a 
,  more  skilful  and  substantial  manner.  More  discern- 
ment in  the  commissioners,  or  in  their  agents,  might 
probably  have  prevented,  or  rendered  this  expence 
unnecessary. 

"  It  h?Ls,  in  some  instances,  been  a  practice,  ia  erect- 
ing new  banks,  to  retreat  some  way  from  the  sites  of 
the  former  bank,  as  if  such  retreat  was  giving  a  degree 
of  ease  to  the  pressure  of  the  water.  This  measure 
ought  not  to  be  attempted,  iMit  in  cases  of  extreme 
'  necessity. 

**  I  should  rather  recommend  the  standing  firm  to 
the  sites  of  the  ancient  banks,  until  the  sea  shall  so  far 
gain  upon  the  shore,  that  the  whole  works  must  neces- 
sarily be  abandoned,  for  new  ones,  in  a  more  remote 
situation.'' 

2.  The  Reporter's  proposed  improvements: — and, 
in  the  works  of  drainage  ^e  shall  find  him  much  at 
homci  his  recommendations  being  frequently  entitled 
to  attention. — P.  88.  ^  I  recommend,  that  the  drainage 
of  this  very  valuable  tract  of  country,  be  taken,  by  act 
of  parliament,  out  of  the  management  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  sewers,  and  divided  into  two,  three,  or  more 
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districts^  as  shall,  upon  investigation,  be  fouifd  neces^ 
sary,  for  the  better  drainage  and  management  thereof, 
tor  the  land-owners  in  each  district,  by  ballot,  or  apy 
other  more  eligible  mode,  to  delegate  their  interests 
into  the  hands  of  three  or  more  commissioners,  well 
skilled  in  the  art  of  embanking  and  draining,  subject  to 
their  control,  and  removable  for  misconduct. 

**  To  connect  the  embanking,  and  draining  of  each 
district  together,  as  if  it  was  the  property  pf  one  well* 
regulated  family  ;  making  each  respective  part  of  tb^ 
property  contribute  its  share  of  ex-pense,  in  proportion 
to  its  share  of  advantages,  to  be  derived  from  any  im« 
provements. 

^^  If  a  plan  of  this  kind  were  to  be  adopted,  w^ 
should  not  see  the  occupiers  of  a  frontage  town,  let- 
ting their  bank  fall,  from  wilful  neglect,  in  order,  that 
when  it  shall  be  condemned,  the  whole  level  may  con* 
tribute  to  the  expense  of  a  new  one ;  in  which  expense 
their  share  would  be  less  (as  part  of  a  large  district) 
than  otherwise  in  doin^  their  duty  by  upholding  their 
embankment,  as  occupiers  of  a  frontage  town*  We 
should  not  see  the  water  held  up  by  narrow  passages, 
and  crooked  rivulets,  over-flowing  large  tracts  of  high 
land,  from  the  fear  of  letting  it  down  upon  wo»ls 
below,  incompetent  to  carry  it  to  the  sea.  We  should 
not  see  some  towns  weH  drained,  whilst  others  adjoin-* 
ing  to  them,  equally  capable,  are  overflowed.  All 
these  evils  may  be  speedily  cured,  and  an  immense 
general  saving  had,  by  adopting  a  plan,  similar  to  this 
which  I  recommend ;  tor,  by  connecting  the  embank- 
ment and  draining  of  a  whole  country  together,  the 
works  will  be  constantly  attended  to,  and  well  secured ; 
tlie  water  will  be  collected  together,  and  carried  off  in 
larger  bodies  to  the  sea,  in  the  most  advantageous 
places,  by  which  means  it  will  have  competent  power 
to  scour  out  the  outfalls,  . 

"  The  number  of  goats  (?)  may  be  considerably  de- 
creased, and  larger  portions  of  fresh  water  may  be 
spared  (if  necessary)  for  the  cattle  in  summer,  than 
at  present,  whilst  almost  every  frontage  town  has  a 
jjoat,  to  which  (in  order  to  preserve  any  kind  of  ef- 
fect) all  the  water  that  can  possibly  be  collected  must 
be  sent." 

P.  49.  "  A  great  scheme  of  improvement,  by  means 
of  a  cut,  for  me  drainage  of  the  lands  in  South  HoU 
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land,  and  f>arts  adjacent,  to  a  competent  ontfall  in  tbb 
district,  is  now  carrying  into  effect. 

^  It  is  a  natter  of  great  public  concern,  tiiat  in  every 
scheme  of  draina^,  the  interior  parts  ik  the  country 
sfaouki  be  brought  into  the  measure  on  the  outset ;  SoXf 
by  constructing  woiiks  for  drainage,  nearest  to  tfaa 
outfall,  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  often  found  after- 
terwards  to  be  incompetent  to  the  ^neval  good ;  by 
Reason  of  which,  anafter-expence  is.ipcuned,  of  whi^K 
more  thta  a  moiety  might  iiave  been  saved  in  the 
first  instance,  -as  well  as  ibe  general  improyement  of 
the  country  effected,  instead  ot^  jpartial  one.'^ 

P.  66.  **  Notwishstanding  the  certain  prospect  of 
general  good,  which  presents  itself  upon  the  adopting 
of  the  last-mentioned  plan,  it  meets  with  opposition, 
fiom  local  circumstances  connected  with  trade  and 
commerce,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  accommodated 
between  the  parties  before  a  bill  is  brought  into 
parliament;  otherwise,  it  cannot  ibe  supposed,  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  legislature  will  suffer  objects, 
iertdentiy  ^ort-'sighted,  and  of  a  veiy  inferior,  nature, 
to  weigh -against  the,  general  improvement  of  a  very 
large  tract  of  country,  which,  when  improved  by  thi$ 
means  proposed,  will,  by- the  increase  of  every  com* 
modity  produced  from  tlie  land,  throw.into  the. pockets 
df  even  the  opposers  of  the  measure,  a  very  considcjr- 
able  balance  of  gain,  if  even  the  existence  .of  the 

Jrround  of  complaint  should  be  admitted ;  y^t,  I  must 
reely  observe,  that  none  of  these  plans  seems  to.  me  to 
be  sufficiently  general  and  comprehensive.  Before  new 
outfalls  are  made,  taxes  imposed,  and  terms  settled 
for  watering  intermediate  estates,  &c.  &c.  the  whole 
country  dependent  «ipon,  or  likely  to  be  affected  by, 
any  intended  measure,  should  be  invited  to.partake  of 
the  proposed  advantage. .  And  it  should  be  pointed  out 
to  tne  parties,  hpw  their  interests  are  likely  to  be 
affected;  and  a  calculation  and  estimate  should  be 
made  of  the  quantity  of  water  likely  to  be  brought 
dovm  to  the  outfalls,  upon  &  general  scheme  of  im- 
provement, or  who  can  answer  for  their  being  suffi- 
ciently capacious." 

P.  67.  "The  retaining  of  the  summer  waters,  or 
freshes,  in  the  main  drains^  in  order  to  scour  out  and 
cleanse  the  outfall  at  Uie  sea,  is  absolutely.necessary,  or 
it  would  be  in  danger  of  being  choaked  up.    This  ca^ 
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oWy  be  retnedied  by  eonfining  the  rivers  to  rUtrrtmer 
ebsmtiets,  shortening  and  itraightening  their  direction  to 
cottipetent  oBtfallsj  afifd,  irt  many  instances,  it  would 
b6  a  very  dangerous  practice  to  suffer  the  river-water* 
to  be  let  out^  and  e^thMsted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
oiccupiers. 

'*  I  should  fecomtriend  to  the  landed  interest,  to  cxai- 
ihine  earefullfy  for  springs  of  water  upon  their  property, 
which  woiiW  be  a  means  of  remedying  the  inconveni- 
ences' each:  ^ay,  herein  before  pointed  out,  and  which, 
I  am  }m:Kned  to  think,  may  be  easily  brought  to  bear^ 
ait  no  very  considerable  e:spence,  in  wells  and  pumps; 
I«  the  Nortb  Maff shes  I  have  lately  pronfioted  the  search* 
ing  fo^,  arvd  obtaining,  the  use^  of  inexhaustible  springs^ 
of  good  fi^esh  water;  and,  I  lately  saw,  upon  the  sea  bank 
a^  Theddlethorp^  ^  sjf^tfng  of  excellent  fresh  water."— 
For  farther  remai^ks, ^etf  the  bead  Waters^  p.  17,  afore* 

1^.21.  ^*The  drakifege  of  ii*ese*'  (East,  West,  and 
Wfldmwe)  ••fens  is  nbt  very  difficult,  and  it  will  be  at- 
tended wiith  no  gre^ktei^  expenfce  than  the  land  upon  an 
indo^crre  can  atnply  bea*,  without  inucfi  inconvenience 
to  the  respective  proprietor* :  but,  a^  id  the  general  case 
with  aH  the  Ibw  land  w&rete  the  sea  bars  left,  tiie  lowest: 
pnrt  of  the^e  fens^  is-  near^t  the  high  landj  awd  the  great- 
est distance  fVom  the  outfkll}  aful  these  commons' cannot 
be  {Properly  drained^,  withi(Mit  a  catch-watev  drain  under 
the  high  land,  tfo  take  the  s^ke  and  superfluous  water, 
ijAich  would  form  a  lodgement  behind  the  commons,  in  ' 
a  circuitous  direction  to  the  outfall.'* 

P.  50.  '*The  sewers  and*  drains,  which  ought  to  be 
cotnpetent  to  conduct  the  waiter  imtnediately  from  the 
high  land  to  the  oatfall^  at  all  times,  as  well  as  the  out- 
falls thiemselves,  are  too  rfmch  cramped  or  confiiied,  and 
4^false  principle  in  drainage,  l!)y  long  custom,  is  estab- 
n  or  cut  strait  the  sewers  and 
land',  lest  the  water  should  come 
>e  #bi*cied  over  their  hanks,  in  its 
:  it  cannot  get  away  fast  enough, 
of  the  ii^termediate  lands.'* 
stion   is  particularly  worthy  of 
tierever  engines  are  necessary  to 
ecoHitoend  the  steam-engine,  to 
igines,  in  a  considerable  work; 
y  happens,  that  a  calm  succeeds  ' 
1,  for  a  considerable  length,  of 
D  time« 
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time.  The  steam-engine  may  be  immediately  set  ta  * 
work,  a|:  a  time  the  most  desirable,  and  when  the  ex^- 
pence  of  firing  cannot  be  set  in  comparisoH  with  its  ad- 
vantages; ana  whilst  the  wind-engines^  remain  useless,;' 
and  tm)se  which  will  thfow  up  one  huncked  hogsheads^ 
of  water  per  minute,  many  feet,  may  be  put  up  at  any 
place  weaf  a  navigation,  for  about  6  or  76ol.** 

P.  66.  "The  imposition  of  tassei*,  by  the  acre,  for  any 
purposes  of  drainage  whatever,  are  oppressive  to  indi- 
viduals (when  their  amount  becomes  an  object  that  will 
amply  pay  the  expence  of  making  distinctionsf  by  esti- 
jnatesj  &c.),  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  qualities^ 
of  land  shall  vary.  I  recommend  all  drainage-taxes  to 
be  laid  according  to  the  value  of  the  respective  im-> 
provements." 

These  seV^eraJ  suggestions  aboiidad  in  godd*  seiise,  and 
evince  a  more  than  ordins^ry  compass  or  nalii\d,  and  ma- 
ture knowledge  of  the  general  subject  to  which  they  are^ 
applied.    How  far  they  sure  applicable  to  the  particular 
.s//tf^y.above  spoken  of,  can  be  rightly  judged  ©f,  by  aT 
deliberate  survey,  and  length  of  study /of  the  given  sites,* 
oiily.    They  are  of  couf  se,  inserted,  here,^ on  Mr.  jStoneV; 
authority.    I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  seldom  em« 
ployed  a  few  hours  more  satisfactovilyy  than  ki  endea- 
voring to  place  them,  in  sueh  a  manner  as  will  render 
them  most  intelligible  to  those  who  have  bestowed  less^ 
aittention,  than  I  have,  upon  this  important  subject.     See- 
my  Treatise  on  Landei>  Property,  article  Embanks 
went  and  Drainage;  together  with  the  several  sourses  of/ 
information,  there  referred  to# 

The  following  remarks,  cortcerning  the  Nort^h^Wafer^ 
lands,  or  Axhdm  Fens,-,  appear  to  be  well  entitled  to-j 
attentio6.  .      ♦ 

P.  30.  ^  The  drainage  of  the  commons  of  the  Isle  o^f -< 
Axholm  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  provided^- 
the  outfall  is  made  into^  the  Trent,  at  a  certain  point^»^ 
probably  below  Waterton.?    Hitherto  the  drains  nece^r^ 
sary  to  convey  the  water  to  the  Trent  from  jSuiifi^ldy^i 
otherwise  Hatfield,  and  the  adjacent  country  on  ;th^T 
Yorkshire  side,  have  been  carried  over  tjie  isle  ^^ommon^'' 
into  that  river  too  high  up,  in  the  way  of  the  Trent 
floods,  which  override  the  sluices  and  goats',  atid  which, 
operate  at  present  as  a  bar  to  the  improvement  of  the-' 
draiilage  of  the  commons;  and  lately,  by  authority  of    • 
parliament,  a  canal  has  been  made  in  a  similar  way 
across  tbem* 

**Iam 
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**  I  .am,  informed,  that  the  isle  commoners  are  em- 
powered, by  a  clause  in  the  act^  id  drain  their  commons 
b^^jiieans  of  tunnels,  to  fee  laid  under  this  canal ;  but, 
during  the  time  all  the  improvements  of  the  adjacent 
County  were  completing,  the  isle  commoners  have  been 
unfortunately  dormant;  and  have  greatly  delayed  their 
interest^  in  not  draining  tHeir  commons,  by  means  of  a 
comj)etent  general  fcut^  down  to  the  best  possible  outfall 
that  could  be  obtained,  which  might  have  received,  by 
.side  cuts,  all  the  Water  from  Haitfield,  and  the  Yorkshire 
side ;  and  which  would  serve  to  scour  out^  and  deepen, 
such  general  cut,  not  only  in  its  progress  to^  but  at  the 
oiitfall."       ..,   , 

Inland  I^avigation.— For  an  instance  of  its  utility 
to  the  Traffic  of  a  Country,  or  what  I  have  termed  the 
iNTERcotJRSE  of  DISTRICTS,— See  the  head  Commerce^ 
p.  27,  aforegoing. 

ttoADS.— The  subjoined  observattiens,  relating  to  the 
roads  of  the  lower  lands  of  Lincdlnshire,  tho  not  of  great 
importance,  may  be  useful  as  hints,  in  those  and  similar 
situations. 

-   P.  2b.  (Fens)  ^  The  i'oads  ate  tolerably  good  in  sum- , 
mer ;  but  in  winter,  as  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  very  soft  (being  chiefly  of  moory  soil  and 
filth),  they  jsire  then  very  often  indifferent/* 

R52.  (Marshes)  "The  roads  on  the  South  part  of  this  dis- 
trict are,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  in  a  good  state ; 
but,  in  the  midcUe  and  North  parts,  they  are  nearly  im« 
passable  in  winter }  in  which  season  it  is  a  practice  to 
attempt  to  mend  them,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
County,  which  requires  no  comment.'* 

P.  89.  (*'  Iniprovement"  of  the  same)  *^  With  regard 
to  the  roads,  I  recommend  that  all  carriages  are  connned 
as  much  as  possible  to  pass  in  dry  weathi^r,  and  that  all 
attempts  to  amend  them  are  confined  to  that  season. 
Good  materials  for  making  roads,  are  obtained  with 
gseat  difficulty  and  expence  in  this  district.  In  proper* 
tion  as  such  materials  are  weak,  the  more  of  them  are 
necessai^,  and,  when  applied,  they  might  be  more  con-- 
fined  in  width,  than  is  the  genera,l  practice,  to  be  made 
up  in  depth.  Within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea- 
shore, materials  may  be  had  and  fetched  for  the  makmg 
of  the  roads.** 

P.  96.  (the  County  at  larjge)  "The"  roads  of  tl^is 
County  may  be  considerably  improved,  by  cotomon  at- 
tei)tioo  to  the  searching  for  the  D«si  mater^Lls  e$^h  dM- 

3)3  •     '  trict 
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trict  aftbrdft;  and  to  the  using  thep[i  in  the  snmfner 
aeason. '  The  present  practice  is  more  confined  to  the 
winter^  being  a  season  when  the  farmers  consider  them- 
selves most  at  leisure  to  prosecute  such  business,  which 
produces  them  the  least  immediate  gain.** 

Markets. — Surplus  pfoduce. — I^.  44.  **  Excellent  con- 
stant markets  for  rat  cattle,  and  slieep,  are  found  in  the 
irianufacturing  towns  of  Yort^re,  whither  they  are,  in 
large  quantities,  driven." 

Victualing  Officc-^The  snbjolned  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Stone,  corresponds,  in  the  main  part,  with  that  of  Mr. 
LfiATHAM,  in  his  Report  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

P.  90.  "  If  a  victualing-oflSce  were  to  be  established 
at  Boston,  i;br  curing  beef  and  pork  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  it  maybe  Considered  rery  expedient;  because 
near  ten  per  ctiti,  is  lost  in  the  expence  of  driving  cattle, 
&e*  from  the  adjacent  country  to  the  London  n^arket ; 
and  the  cattle  thereby  heated,  and.  re»der(^  less  de- 
sirable for  the  purposes  reduire^d;  froi^n  v^hicli  circum- 
stance, if  the  measnre  1  have  pointed  out  were  to  be 
adopted,  the  business  of  slatightering,  and  salting,  might 
here  be  carried  on  i^  month  later  iA  the  season  t)\an  at 
Deptford." 

Should  stich  a  public  establishment  be  deemed  eHgi« 
ble,  it  remain^  to  be  determined  whether  BosfON  Ot 
iiuLL  poii^esses  greater  advantages  of  situatioi). 

SUBJECJt  THE  t HIR1>. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

lllVI^lpN  T^B  HB3T. 

TENANTED  E&TATESL 

EsTATf;S.-^*'2e^.— P.  14.  "The  property  i^tfic  Fens, 
Marshes,  and  Wonlds,  is,  in  general,  l»  ffie  Jrtinfts  oif 
large  proprietors;  on  the  strong  l09eby  loils^  it  is  m^ore  ^ 
diffused  among  the  yeomanry,  arid  the  Qccnp^tfioi^  are 
laid  out  in  a  similar  way,  proprietors  of  extfensJie  hmded 
property,  letting  it,  for  the  most  part,  in  m  fetj^al  ratio, 
|o  be  occupied  m  large  parcels/* 

Tmurcs.-^  insert  the  subjoined  stiff gestrpn,^  respect* 
ing  the  copyhold  icnure,  without  comment. 
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P;  95.  **  I  recommend  upon  all  inclostjfires  and  divi* 
Tisions  of  landed  property,  and  in  fevery  other  case  where 
practicable,  the  eniranchisem^nt  of  copyhold  estates^ 
from  arbitrary  fines,  herriots,  &c.  For  whiUt  the  lord 
<rf  a  manor  is  entitled  to  two  years  improved  value  of 
them,  upon  the  dea^  of  a  cdpyhold  tenant^  or  on  the 
alienation  of  the  property,  particular  cases  everyday 
occur,  tb  prevent  the  tenanls  flrom  expending  their  pro- 
perty in  the  improvement  of  them.'* 

Purchase  of  Estates.— For  an  instance  that  shows 
how  much  the  reputed  value  of  latids  may  be  influenced 
by  faj^ion,  or  false  conceptions,  see  the  head  ClimAture^ 
p.  17,  aforegoing. 

Improvement  of  Estates. — Introducing  improve- 
ments.— The  following  desultory  remarks  are  inserted, 
here,  merely  to  convey  Mr.  Stone's  opinion,  concerning 
Ais  ni^hly  important  topic. 

P.  96.  "  There  are  no  societies  instituted  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  The  tenantry,  who  for  the 
nlost  pkrt  are  occupiers  from  year  to  ^ear,  have  no  in- 
citement to  exertions  of  skill,  they  either  want  a  cer* 
tainty,  or  security  (by  means  of  leases),  for  being  re^ 
imbursed  the  e^pence  of  any  improvements,  that  mighjt 
be  considered  practicable,  or  they  (in  general)  are 
fearful  of  shewing  any  indination  towards  improvement, 
lest  a  speculation  should  be  made  upon  them,  in  an 
untimely,  unqualified^  and  unjustifiable,  advance  of 
rent. 

"  The  only  means  of  e:i?citing  a  general  spirit  for  im- 
provements, would  be,  by  granting  leases,  under  regular 
tions,  to  enforce  the  most  approved  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, ivhich  are  adopted  with  success  upon  soils  of  a 
similar  nature ;  for  gentlemen  of  extensive  landed  pro- 
perty, to  shew  the  way,  by  undertaking  the  occupancy 
of  parts  of  their  estates  under  the  best  practical  si/stem$ 
of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  &c.  &c.  and  the 
choicest  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  to  be  found  in 
England,  rejecting  experiments  for  a  time,  or  leaving 
it  for  the  active  zeal  of  Agricultural  Societies/' 

Laying  out  Farms.  (Uplands)  P.  40.  *^  The  building^ 
upon  the  Would  estates,  are  not  placed  in  central  spots ; 
but  the  farm-houses  arp  generally  on  the  lowest  situ- 
ation^." 

And,  in  the  Chapter  ^*  Improvement  of  the  Woulds," 
&c.  we  find  the  following  'm]\xAicio\is  recommendation'^ 
P.  33.  '^  It  is  extremely  desirable,  where  consistent  with 
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central  situ^iops,  that  £arin-hou8es  should  be  plaped 
upon  the  highest  parts  of  farms,  because  the  most  labjc>- 
rious  part  of  the  regular  process  upon  a  fiirm  is  drawing 
out  the  n)^nure  frofh  the  fojd -yards,  which  is  easiest  |)e]^ 
formed  upon  ground  which  slopes  from  them.?' 

This  erfoneous  dictation  is  notic^d^  here,  not  iperely 
to  show  the  B^porter'3  want  of  thought  and  judgement^ 
in  this  particular ;  but  to  bT^ing  forward  a  striking  in- 
stance (in  addition  tt)  others  adduced  in  the  cpurse  of 
my  present  umdertaking)  pf  a  propensity^  in  men  of 
business,  to  fly  to  ^^^r«r?i^^. 

There  can .  be  Rp  precise  rules  laid  down,  concerning 
the  subject  in  view.  The  given  circumstances  of  a  farm 
require  to  \>e  cdnpuljied.  Biit,  jts  a  general  guide,  we 
may  safely  (conclude,  that,  where  farm  lands  are  spread 
oyer  a  slope,  t)iefanp stead,  in  common  oases,  ought  to 
be  neither  at  the  summit  npr  the  base  of  it  'there  is 
generally  a  point  between  them,  ivhei:e  sfydt^r  and  water 
may  be  found ;  lyith  a  fattened  or  gently  shelving  site, 
to  receive  the  yards  and  buildings-;  and  with  Imds  fit 
for  pasturing  paddocks,  on  the  lippf^i:  ?ide  of  it,  and  for 
7nozi^h:g  grouriflsj  on  t^e  lower,  to  rpceiye  the*  w^hin^s 
of  the  homestead.  And  it  is  to  be  recoUepted  that,  if 
manure  is- to  be  carried,  downward,  from  ^  homestalF, 
the  crops  are  to  be  dragged  upward;^  from  the^tne  lands; 
andy  this,  at  abusy  seasi^n.  "      '  ..    .        »    ^ 

SoDBURNiNG.— Mr.  Stouc  is  a  declared  enemy  to  this 
practice;  and,  in  this  as  in  the  last  case,  he  fUes  to  an 
extremity.  H^  strictvires;  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded 
with  caution.  Indeed,  after  \vhat  has  been  adduced,  on 
this  subject,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Pepart^ 
^ENTS, — little  that  is  ne>v,' excellent,  or  even  interest* 
ing,  can  reasonably  be  expected,  in  our  literary  traveU 
through  the  Eastern:  ?ihd,  in  truth,  we  find  not  much^ 
relating  to  it,  in  tjie  Report  under  notice,  other  thaa 
bold  conclusions,  drawn  from  doubtful  premises.  ' 
^  P.  23  (Deeping  Fen)  "Upon the  6ld  ploughed  land 
in  the  neighboupood  of  thelse  commons,  wbibh  have 
been  repeatedly  pared  and  bnmt,  thfe  plohghs  frequently 
take  hold  of  wood,  and  the  roots  of  trees,  where  they  had 
always  uninterruptedly  gone  before,  at  equal  depth  from 
th0  surface,  (luring  the  memory  of"  man;  which  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  proof,  that  paring  and  burning  reduces 
the  soil;  and  such  adjs^cent  ploughed  ]^nd,  which  was? 
considered  higher  than  the  commons,  when  first  inclosed,' 
is  now  18  inches  lower^  whi^h  is  entirely  oeca^oned  by^ 
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paring  and  burning ;  for  it  cannot  be  pre^med  that  the 
first  cultivators  of  this  coyntry,  since  its  drowning,  would 
begin  to  plough  the  lowe^tpart  of  it  first;  nor  indeed 
could  it  ^e  accompjished,  by  reason  of  the  wat^r,  with 
which  it  remained  overflowed.'^ 

From  what  i^  previously  said  of  the  soil,  in  this  case 
(see  p.  18,  aforegoing)  it  pretty  evidently  appears,  that 
it  is  chiefly  conaposed  of  yegetSible  mold,— the  produc- 
tion of  the  larger  aquatic  plants  and  mosses;  which  had, 
in  process  of  time,  overgrown  the  timber  and  faggot 
wood,  there  deposited:  the  ground  being,  in  reality,  a 
reclaimed  turbary^  or  peat  bbg:--ra  species  of  soil  which 
is  doubtlessly  ca]f)able  of  being  greatly  reduced  by  ftre  ;— 
even  as  turf  or  peat  is  liable  to  be;  and  which  is  con- 
sumed^ in  a  grjBater  or  less  degree,  according  to  its 
purity :  ever  leaving  a  portion  of  residue,  or  a^hes^  pro- 
portionably  to  the  fossil  matter  it  contain^.  Some  part 
qf  the  reduction  of  the  soil  under  notice  is,  without 
doubt,  Qwing  tg  the  "  paring  and  burning''  of  its 
/surface. 

But  this  is  not  a  good  argument  against  sodbutning, 
in  general. — Purely  fossil  soils  are  incapable  of  bein^ 
palpably  reduced,  by  such  ati  operation.  A^nA,  altho 
lossil  ground,  that  is  not  in  a  perfect  state  o^^tillage^ 
coniajhs  more  or  less  of  vegetable  ms^tter;  yet  even  this 
small  portion,  I  conceive,  is  not  liable  to  be  much  more 
reduced,  in  bulk,  by  the  imperfect  combustion  whicl}. 
takes  place,  or  ought  to  take  place,  in  the  operation 
under  notice,  than  it  is  by  completely  digf  Stingy  it, 
through  the  means  of  tillage,  diligently  pcFforined. 

Hence,  it  appears  to  me,  evidently,  that  the  vegetable 
soils  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  are  liable  to  be  lessened, 
and  their  surfaces  lowered,  not  only  hy ^odbitrning  hxxt 
by  tillage*.  And  when  we  consider  |he  necessary  pres- 
9ure  which  is  given  by  implements  of  tillage,  and  still 
more  by  carriages,  together  with  the  feet  qf  heavy 
animals, — upon  the  spungey  porous  land§  of  the  site 
iipw  pafticul^rlj  und^r  consideration,  and  this  in  a  loose 
(i^roken  sts^te,  without  a  covering  of  sward  to  protect 
*         V  them, 

*  As  wU  as  by  drainage.  By  this  operation ,  alojie,  it  has  been 
observed,  in  different  parts  of  the  island^  that  the  surface  of  a  moist 
spungey  morass,  is  liable  to  l?e  lowered,  one  fourth,  one  third,  or 
even  a  larger  proportion,  of  its  previous  height,  measured  from  the 
base  on  which  it  rests  ; — accordm^  lo  the  rccentness  of  its  growth, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  it  contained, 
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them,^-*ther€  can  be  no  cause  of  surprise  at  finding  thi^ 
e&ct  above  stated*  Instead  of  the  timber  and  faggots 
and  stags  horns  beine  no\^-  nearer  the  surfs^ce  than  they 
were  before  the  sward  was  broken,  and  the  loose  porous 
matter  trodden  and  compressed  into  a  compaxatively 
solid  i|iass,*-tfa^  surprize,  in  my  mind,  u;,  th^  thei|r 
more  prominent  parts  have  not,  ere  novy,  appeared  above 
it.  X  speak  of  the  particular  case  under  notice ;  whevo 
^leie  must  necessarily  haye  been  a  great  depth  of  ver 

Seta|)le  mold,  to  have  covered  the  surfaces  of  tha 
eposits  spoken  of,  some  five  or  si^  feet  deep  ^. 
Another,  and  only  one  iiiqre,  of  tbi^  Reporter's  Re- 
marks, on  the  operation  under  notice,  appears  to  b^ 
entitled  to  public  attention.  It  i«  as  follows  :-^P.  70, 
f<  One  of  tb^  principal  arguments  commonly  nsed  to 
support  the  practice  of  paring  and  burnings  is,  that  by 
such  means  grubs  s^nd  worms,  with  v^hich  this  l^ind  of 
land  is  gei^erally  |n£ei^ed,  are  thereby  ^^stroyed. 

^  The  case  is  not  %uha  so  bad^  wh<^r«^  burning  14 
practised,  as  this  argunient  \Vould  lead  to*  The  wholes 
pf  the  soil  not  bein^  bumU,  and  qf  course  the  whole  of 
^he  jgrub§,  &c.  wori^,  deposited  tber^o,  cannot  h^ 
destroyed  ;  be^ide^,  th^  i^s  undergo  a  process  in  being 
dried  ^^foip  the  Wrning  comn^nc^,  or  course,  during 
that  tim^,  the  insects  may  retreat  intp  their  natur^ 
element^  and  shrink  f^om  the  fire^  and.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  a  heavy  roller  wa^  to  t^e  used,  by  day,  upon  this 
icind  of  land,  at  different  seasons^  whenever  it  is  laid 
down  in  grass,  anc).  at  many  other  times,  and  a  lighter 
one  hy  nijjht^  the  ini^cts  which  infegt  this  jiiind  of  land. 

would 

*  Deposits  in  Morasses. — Her^  the  mind  \%  spont^iieously 
induced  *  to  cbnsiderliow  those  deposits  were  lodged  m,  or  others 
yrise  brought  into^  their  present  situations. 

Admittmj?  the  above  statement  (p.  18)  jto  be  correct,  it  is  evident 
^at  the  basis  of  these  boggj  lands  '^z.%,  heretofore,  in  a  state  of 
Wood  land ;  and  it  i4  almost  equally  evident  that  its  surface,  by 
some  unexpected  event,  was,  in  a  manner  instantaneously,  covered 
yith  wateV :— Otherwise,  the  faggots  would  (lave  been  rescued^  and 
ihe  ariimals  would  h'ave  escaped.  'V    '     ^    ' 

Had  those  woods  risen  behind  an  emban!kment  of  former  times? 
And  "did  suclj  embankment  suddenly  give  way  }  pr  was  the  ground 
tb^  $^^^  nj^bn  previdusty  mor^  clevdted?~^iind  wks  let  ull,  in 
sonic  convulsioti  of  Jlalure,  into  its  present  situation  ]  If  the  pre- 
pse  degrees  of  elevation  of  these  depre^ed  lands,  with  respect  to 
the  tide  at  high  water,  were  iucertalned, — probability  might  be  the 
iijote  nearly  approached. ' 
'  TjjuB  subject  w|li  recur^  in  reviewing  the  Secret Aav's  Rbfoat« 
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would  very  soon  be  mote  effectually  destroyed^  than 
they  o<mld  pcM»ibly  be  by  pftring  aod  burniogf -^adding^ 

J>.  72.-^^  A  heavy  roller,  will  be  a  better  friend  to  the 
eo  farmer,  la  the  long  run^  than  a  thousand  paring 
ploughs/' 

There  is  much  good  sense  and  propriety  in  Mr«  Stsne's 
recommendation  of  rolling  tke  spungey  lands  of  Lincoln- 
shire,  while  in  a  state  .tf  srvard;'^axxd  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equal  good  sense  and  prporiety,  in  exposing  the 
sward  to  the  operation  of  fire,  wnenever  there  may  be 
fdHind  occasion  (should  such  an  occasion  occur)  to  breiA 
thim  44p,  for  the  purposes  of  Aration, 

In  performing  that  operation,  however,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  because  a  rough  tough  coat  of  sward  ought 
to  be  expoaed  to  the  action  of  fire,  that  it  should  be  con* 
tinued  to  a  degree  of  calcination ;  but  only  so  far  a$  to 
loosen  its  textnre,  and  deiitroy  the  vegetables  and  - 
animalcules,  together  with  the  seeds  and  eggs,  lodged 
^herein.  Shouhl  a  few  of  the  insects  and  grubs  .escape^ 
alive,  their  pasture,  if  not  their  entire  sustenance,  will 
necessarily  be  destroyed* 

For  abundant  strictures,  on  the  subject  of  Sodbumingi 
see  the  NoRTHEHijr  and  W£Stkrn  Departments. 

iHRiaATipNw.-*-^.  42.  ^The  improvement  by  means 
of  flooding  the- land  at  pleasure,  is  not  practised  in  this 
piM^  of  the  country,  nor  are  there  many  considerable 
spots  upon  which  it  cou^  be  brought  t6  bear,'^ — Most 
assuredly,  in  the  vallies^  and  at  the  feet^  of  the  fVolds, 
much  ian4  might  be  irrigated,  with  water  of  the  first 
quality; — with  lyater  similar  to  that  by  which  such, 
wonders  are  wrought,  in  the  vallies,  and  at  the  feet,  of 
the  Chalk  Hills  of  the  southern  Counties* 

For  a  good  reason,  why  the  fens  of  Lincolnsliireican 
seldom  bp  watered,  S^  the  head,  Water s^  p.  17,  afore- 
^ping. 

Executive  iyiANAQE34ENT  of  Tenanted  Estates.— On 
the  improvement  and  mana^amient  of  landed  property 
are  found,  in  this  Report,  numerous  remarks,  sugges-* 
tions,  and  recommendations  of  the  Ileporter.-r^lVlany  of 
tliem  i^re  just;  but  tew  of  them  hew:  most  of  them 
having  previously  appesured  jn  Public,  under  a  more 
intelligible  form.^-^^Neyertheiess,  for  reasons  above  given^ 
I  will  preserve  a  few  of  them  from  oblivion;  as  d^ere  is 
not,  I  apprehend,  mucb  prol^s^bility  of  Sfone^s  Lincoln^* 
sJitre  being  *'  reprinted/* 

Managers  of  iLstates.-^]^.  H-  ^f  Jf  take  the  liberty  of 

recom-» 
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.  recpminending  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  gen-» 
tiemen  of  landed  property  in  general,  the  measure  of 
promoting  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  offices  of 
^urve^ors  and  land-stewards,  in  the  best  cultivated 
counties,  by  means  of  sending  them  to  assist  in  the  be;^ 
practical  huisl^aridry  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  SuflFolk,  and 
Hertfordshire;  and  t)ie breeding,  feeding,  and  improve^ 
ment  of  cattle  and  sheep,  now  so  successfully  practised 
in  Leicestershire*  And,  ^hat  all  persons  who  shall  in 
future  be  disposed  to  practise  as  surveyors,  should  ^ve 
their  names  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  stating  weir 
pretensions,  in  order  that  they  might  undergo  an  ex- 
amination, in  9^  similar  way  as  candidates  for  Other  pro« 
fessions;  and,  upon  being  appointed,  to  receive  cer« 
tificates  for  their  qualifications.  If  a  plan,  similar  ta 
this,  were  to  be  adopted,  such  men  as  l^ad  expended 
their  time  and  property  in  acquiring  the  fundamental 
iustruct^of)|  for  ^  competent  ki^owledge  of  agriculture, 
upon  which  subseqiieht  experience  have  been  grafted^ 
would  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  from  tEsir  ex-% 
ertions ;  and  the  interests  of  the  community,  as  well  ai^ 
^at'of  individuals,  would  b^  essentially  promoted/' 

No  offence  could  possibly  be  given,  were  we  to  en-« 
quir^  by  whom  the  ^^  Examinations^*  here  suggested,  wera 
proposed  to  be  undertaken.  Neitheir  the  President,  the 
Secretary,  nor  the  Clerks  in  office,  at  that  time  (learflet) 
as  they  might  be  iii  statistics  and  political  arithmetic,) 
had  any  pretensions  (6  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  th^ 
duties  of  estate  agency,  to  jjudge  of  the  due  qualifica<« 
tions  of  an  executive  manager  of  tenanted  estates. 

I  am  here  induced  to  say ;— and,  I  fear,  to  gain  a  tol- 
erably fair  opportunity  of  saying  it— has  been  the  chief 
motive  toward  making  the  above  extract;— Had  my 
PROPOSAL  for  a  RuiVAL  Institute  been  adopted,  ten 
years  ago,  not  only  a  Practical  Seminary  might  now 
have  been  completely  established,  hut  nymbers  of 
capable  Managers  have  heen,'  alresiidy,  distributed  oveic 
the  kingdom. 

Tenancy. — P.  98.  **  There  are  but  few  estates,  tha,t 
are  so  circumstanced,  as  not  to  admit  of  improvement ; 
few  on  which  an  occupier  of  abilities  might  not  W  out; 
^  considerable  part  of  his  property,  for  the  sake  of  future 
advantages  to  his  landlord,  a^  well  as  himself.  On  thia 
account  it  is. reasonable,  that  he  should  be  secui[ed  in  his 
expectations  as  far  as  human  foresight  will  allow ;  and 
tiiis  is  most  efFeQtua%  dooQ  by  a  lease.  Though  a  gen- 
tleman's 
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tleoianfs  word  may  be  as  binding  to  him  as  his  bond,  his 
successor  is  riot  boiaijd  by  it ;'  jtherefore  a  farmer  cannot 
be  expected  to  lay  put  'hi8'mt>uey,  which  is  often  the 
dependence  of  ti,  family  of  childi^n^  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  an  occupation  ftom  year  to  yean  Such  gentlelnen  as 
are  dejtermined  nbt  to  grant  leases  at  any  rate,  must  be 
conteiit  to  iet  theii^  estates  beneat^  their  real  value,  ' 
and  neglect!  mady  useful  improvements,  which  would 
tend  to  their  own^  the  tei^ants,  and  ^e  public  ad- 
yantage.';     '     -    . 

P.  99.  ^'  Whei?e  an  estgtte  is  let  according  to  its  fair 
yalue^  a  lea^e  is  as  necessary  to  secure  the  landlord's 
interest  in  the  premises  as  a  tenant's.  Where  a  farmer  i 
occupies  land  ftom  year  to  year,  particularly  arable 
lands,  if  he  is  selC-interested,  indolent,  or  injudicious,  a 
farm  may  Almost  impeijteptibly  become  impoverished 
l^efore  aijy  ftlatm  is  take  A."  Indeed  such  farms  generally 
fall  into  jbe  proprietor's  hands  in  the  most  wretched 
coaditiop;  J  have&e(|uently  heard  gentlemen  of  landed 
property  complain,  that  they  are  considerable  losers  by 
farming :  and  it  may  reasonablv  be  accounted  for,  sinc^ 
the  l^nd  tisu^ly  Qoines  into  their  hands  in  a  reduced 
state,  and  in  that  case,  let  who  will  be  occupier,  two  or 
tluree  years  rent  roust  be  sunk  to  restore  it.  Bent  is  an 
pnnual  sum  pUid  by  the  ienaHt  to  the  landlord^  without 
diminishing^  the  vc^u  of^  his  property ;  and  when  the 
value  of  an  estate  is  reduted^  it  cannot  be  called  rent^  but 
so  much  deducted  frjom  the  real  worth  of  the  possession. 
Proprietprs  of  land,  do  not  all  of  tHem  consider  this 
'  matter  in  a  true  light,  and  when  they  can  advance  the 
annual  income  of  their  estates,  consider  it  aai^nt,  whilst 
the  property  is  sufBsring  i^.  an  ^ual  proportion  to  the 
fmqual  sum  received  duiing  tjie  demise. 

"Jn  the  course  of  my  ieii^perience,  I  have  had  applica- 
tions from  the  people  to  take  farms  consisting  of  arable 
and  pasture,  who  have  set  out  with  a  determination  not 
to  be  bound  by  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry,  but  to.  do  as  they  pleased  with  the  premises 
during  the  intended  demise ;  I  always  refused  to  treat 
upon -such  termis,  well  knowing- the  value  of  the  land 
must  be  reduced.  Bu^,  when  such  matters  have  been 
represented  to  a  principal,  who  was  not  a  judge  in  these 
things,  he  considered  -such  denial  as  foregoing  his 
Ijiterest,  by  refusing  what  ap^ared  to  him  to  be  ia  great 
tent. 

"  There  are  particular  situations  where  long  lea55es 
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are  unnecessary  arid  improper,  especialljr  when  farixt^ 
cofi^st  wholly  of  ritk  pasture  land,  which  mill  admit  ^ 
no  improvement*,  or  farms  lying  near  to  gentlemeti-s 
seats  or  parks,  'where  a  disagreeable  neigfabonr,  for  a 
term  of  years,  would  be  a  great  inconvenience.*' 

On  the  covenants  of  leases,  we  ^nd  little  to  instruct, 
or  interest  (saving  what  relates  to  the  systena  of  crop- 
ping ;  and  this  is  intimated  rather  than  expressed)  m 
this  Report. 

The  following  dictation  conveys  an  unfavourable  idea 
of  the  management  of  Estates  in  Lincolnshire*— P.  44. 
**  Wherever  the  following  custom  prevails^  it  -  should  b6 
abolished,  viz, 

*^  For  ike  incoming  tenants  to  enter  upon  only  th^ 
farm-houses,  pastures,  meadows,  and  fallows,  at  thfe 
time  the  tenancy,aad  the  whole  of  the  rent  eomrtiences: 
the  outgoing  tenants  taking  the  crops  of  grain^  pulse-^ 
&c.  in  that  year,  and  embarning  them  on  the  premised, 
and  keeping  possession  of  the  barns  and  stack-yards 
until  the  Midsummer  twelve  month,  after  they  cease  td 
pay  rent,  in  order  to  thraah  out  and  carry  away  the 
corn.  In  other  instances .  more  barbarous,  thoiigh  more^ 
rare,  it  is  customary*  for  tlie  outgoing  tenants  td  sell  all 
the  last  yearns  ceop  in  the  straw,  at  haortst,  to  ,tbe 
public,  to  be  carried  off  the  premiseil.  Of  ^urse,  the 
incoming  tenant  adheres  to  the  oustom  of  his  enti^^ 
when  it  is  his  turn  to  quit,  &c.''  "^ 

For  mischiefs  arising  from  a  want  of  doe  regulations, 
respecting  the  ^^  Breaking  up  of  ancient  pasture  'l^,nds,*- 
— see  the  head  Plan  of  Management,  ensuing. 

On  the  time  of  entry,  and  reinovat,-^BTe  the  following^ 
Ipose  RemariLs,  in  p.  49.  ^'  The  seed  time  ahd  harvest 
here,  fall  later  than  in  tbe  more  southern  districts,  m^ 
only  on  account  of  its  being  farther  north,  but  from 
mismanagement  in  not  getting  the  seed,  or  the  Spring 
crops,  sufficiently  early  into  the  ground,  which  is  in 
many  places  delayed  till  May.  And  upon  many  estaJtes 
here,  and  other  parts  of  the  County,  this  is  the  customary 
time  for  quitting,  and  entering  upon  farms,  which  is  a 
bad  practice,  for  if  it  is  arable  land,  it  is  too  late  to  put 
the  spring  seed  in  the  ground;  if  it  is  meadow,  clover,  or 

se^s 

*  Yet  it  will  be  9een  that  the  Reporter  is  fmndiy  to  breaking  up, 
and  of  course  to  deteriorating,  lands  iU  suph  a  state  of  perfection-* 
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seeds  for  mowing  4^  Is  too  la4[e  to  lay  in  the  land  for  tllat 
purpose*  If  it  is  s^rtificlal  grasses,  or  pasture,  bei^g  fe4 
00"  We  (for  tenants,  w^  are  here  going  off,  setaooBi 
leave  any  tbin^  behind  then^)  t^^  interest  q{  ^,  in* 
coming  tenant  is  extremely  delayed," 


J^IVISION  ifl£  BE^wn. 

WOODLANDS. 

vJrKWoodlaftdi'andP^iar^ig,  I  perceive  nothing  re- 
Iqitmg  to  ^  ptsuttke  of  Lincolnshire.;  or  feo  its  present 
state,  in  tbose  particulara;  excepting  that  (p.  95.)  ^hv» 
little  wood  is  to  be  found  m  this  part  of  tlie  country/* 
(tbefc^)  ^*  except  the  willows.'^ 
^  Tlie  Reporter'isi  general  remarks  on  those  subjects  are 
Inerely  speculali^e^  of  emcuiate  from  work«^  previN>iisly 
published.  The  following  recMttmendatiotii,  it  is  true^- 
xmgbt,  a  Petitory  a^o,  ha^e  haid  its  «se :  aiMi  lest  some 
remnant  of  soeh  hrrational  regulations,  as  are  tbereift 
intimated,  dkould  still  exist,  I  will  transcribe  the  pas* 
sage.  It  wilj,  at  least,  sei^ve  bs  an  item  of  the  f<^y,  or 
the  iniqui^,.  of  former  times. 

P.  d3.  ^^  I  recommend  that  forest  officers,  stewards, 
agents  ^d  BMtodmen,  shall  have  regular  fixed  salaries, 
and  that  they  shall  not  cbnstantly  havp  it  in  their  power 
to  take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong-doing;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  mode,  pretty  generally  adopted 
in  the  falling  and  converting  timber,  it  is  customairy  for 
thein  to  take  part  of  the  property  in  bark,  topwood,  &c. 
'  orpomidage,  as  perquisites  of  omce,upon  the  sale  of  it ; 
ana  therefore,  whilst  the  quantity  annually  to  be  cut  is 
limited,  it  hi  their  interest  not  to  cut  down  such  trees  as 
are  mature  or  decaying,  bttt  otherwise  the  most  trifling 
opes  which  would,  according  to  the  best  mode  of  em- 
ploving  the  land^  pay  most  for  standing  longer,  and 
which  will  consequently  produce  most  baik,  and  top  or 
lop-wood:  and  when  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
shall,  from  experience,  feel  the  necessity,  for  giving 
more  attention  than  at  present,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  agriculture  to  be  adopted  upon  their  estates,  men^ 
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of  stitl  and  experience  will  be  employed  ib  suffefintfencf 
thetn,  at   such   salaries  as  will    not  only  make  theiri^i 
respectable,  but  will  place  them  above  tne  temptation 
of  abiffiiftg  the  trusts  to  be  reposfed  in  thtem,*' 


SUBJECT  THE  THmb. 

AGRlCULl'tRE. 

Jb  ARMS.— «y2;2f^^.i-For  a^genertJ  tdfei  o^  the  sizes  of. 
farms,  in  the  County,  at  large, — see  the  head,  t^izes  of 
EstateSj  p.  36,  aforegoing.  ^      ^  , 

P.  4©.  (Uplands)  "  There  are  gftrietilly  Evident  marks 
of  a  decrease  of  population /from  the  number  of  decayed 
farm-hdiises;  whilst  it  appears,  th^t  in  various  situations, 
one  or  two  opulent  farmers,  skim  over  some  thousands 
of  acres,  formerly  occupied  by  more  inhabitailts;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  proo^  that  agriculture  has  not- 
abundantly  improved  in  this  country,  thatt  the  decrease 
of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.^' 

Hence,  Mr^  Stone  recommend^,— p.  82.  **  The  in-' 
closing  common-fields,  and]  waste-lands,  and  reducing 
the  size  of  large  farms,  already  inclosed,  by  dividing 
them,  and  building  necessary  farm^hoUses  in  centrical 
situations;  notsufltering  any  farm  ta  exc^d  800  acres^ 
And  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  found  to  be  good,  to 
decrease  the  quantity  of  h  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
occupiers." 

Mr.  S.  proceeds  to  offer  reasons  for  these  recommen- 
dations. His  opinion,  drawn  from  them,  however,  is  alt 
that  is  requisite  to  be  inserted,  here. 

P.  82.  "  I  will  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  - 
farms,  properly  laid  out;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
respective  soils  of  the  yearly  value  of  from  40  to  £200 
are  the  most  desirable  for  the  proprietors,  and  to  the 
oommuBity." — And  this  I  insert  merely  as  Mr.  Stone's 
opinion.  I  have,  elsewhere,  spoken  my  sentiments, 
fully,  on  this  subject.  See  Treatise  on  Landed  Pro- 
perty. 

Cottage  Cow  Grounds. — All  that  I  perceive,  on  this 
controversial  topic,  in  the  Report  under  review,  is  -the 
subjoined  intimation,— P.  25.  (  "Fens")  "  It  is  not  an 
object  of  common  concern  with  the  landed. interest,  that 
the  necessary  labourers  employed  upon  the  respective 

estates^ 
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^fstales  sSiould  have  provided  for  them  c6m^ortat)le  habi- 
tations^ and  other  acommodatio^iiB^  whereby  they  may 
ieep  cows,  and  produce  neeessary  potatoes^  and  other 
roots  for  their  families.** 

If  there  is  any  situation,  in  which  f«^rm  laborers*,  in 
general^  can  keep  cows,  with  strict  propriety,  it  is  in  the* 
fens  and  marshes  of  Lincolnshire  &c.  where  the  un- 
healthitiess  of  the  climature  may  demand  siich  an  in- 
dulgence;— to  reconcile  resident  labofers  to  their 
situation ;  and  where  (grasslands  abounding)  no  seriousr 
evil  to  the  community  at  large,  can  arise  from  it^ 

Mofnesteads.^V.  26.  (  "  Fens" ,)  "  Tllie  farm-houses 
and  buildings  are  generally  very  well  adapted  for  the 
situation  of  the  country^  and  generally  well  distri« 
buted."  (?) 

p.  35-  (Vale  Lands)  *^The  farm  buildings  are  not 
generally  placed  in  central  situations,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  farms  are  deficient  of  those  conveniences^ 
ivhich  are  neeessary  in  a  due  cultivation  of  the  lahd.** 

For  Remarks  on.  the  situation  of  Homesteadsy  see 
p-  38^  aforegoing^ 

Plans  of  Management  of  Farms ;  or  the  State  of 
Husbandry,  in  Lincolnshire.— On  this  fundamental 
topic,  in  agriculture^  Mr;  Sterne  has  properly  bestowed 
ample  attention. 

To  endeavour  to  place  under  the  most  profitable 
arrangement,  the  several  notices  and  remarks  that  are 
scattered  over  the  body  of  the  Report,  (chiefly  owing  to 
the  many  inapt  subdivisions  of  it)  I  will  first  bring 
together  what  is  said  on  the  subject  pf  GomUion-field' 
Husbandry  ;  a»  tbis'  will  serve  to  i^ow,  in  some  sort, 
the  progress  of  ^riculture  in  the  County : — and,  then, 
to  notice,  under  the  respective  districts,  such  particulars 
as  I  conceive  to  be  of  sufficient  import  for  extraction,— 
belonging  to  its  Appropriated  Lands. 

1.  Management  of  Common-field  Lands.'^T?.  26. 
(Yale  Lands)  '^  These,  descriptions  of  soils  ^re  about 
equal  partd  arable  and  pasture,  and  nearly  in  one-fourth 
commons-field,  in  the  management  of  wnich  there  is  no 
precise  or  specific  mode.  In  .some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  common-fields  are  divided  in  4  parts,  in  others  3, 
in  others  2,  the  whole  being  very  miich  mixed,  and  dis- 
persed. The  mode  of  cropping  in  those  fields,  which 
are  divided  into  4  parts^  is  ia  the  following  rotine,  or 
nearly  so; 

1  year 
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lyearf^itoi?               ftUoMr  (Mow 

2  wbeat  or      bariey  batley 

3  beaps                 bMna  or      clover 
4^         barley  or      wheat  wkeat 

^  In  those  fields>  o^  3  dhhiojis:,  i»  ^  foEowmg  xiotftie 
t£  cropping,  or  nevtrlyi  so : 

X  year  fallow  fallow  fallow 

2  wheat*      or      barley      or      whea^ 

9  beaous  beans      or      oa4» 

**  But  the  foregoing  mod^  of  cropping  are  not  gene'^r- 
stkUy  established,  not  are  th*  oocupiers  bey  to  them  by 
any  paxticnlair  rules. 

^Ih  ilKost  ncLDs  wmcn  aki  bqitauy  dhfipeb,  it  is^ 
the  customary  practice  to  fallow  a  moiety  of  one  of  the 
fields  for  mdmeat  and  bavley,  and  to  Ut  the  reskLue  of  in- 
t&nmxdA  landd  Ii«  the  wlMfe  sumuier,  whicb  hias,  m  i^ 
prevrcms  year,  pK>diiced  wheat  or  barley,  wSlhoM  bein^g 
pIoU^l»d>  or  sowed  viMk  ahtfv  grassy  or  Qther  sioeds',  a  very*' 
pientiful  cirop  6f  thirled  19  geflienrtly  pKodueed;    In-  set« 
tling  the  rents,  and  selling  the  land,  Hv^et  a  speeifid. 
toooe  of  roanagemeift^  upoiif  Cbtone)  Maimers*  estate^, 
who  has  some  arable  cemmKMH  field  land  in  AlHord',  trt 
1790^  i  persuaded  the ecciyers  to^sow  elo^r  with  their' 
barley  and  wheat,  for  it  was  impossible  to  cMipel  genenil^- 
adherence  to  aiiy  plan,  idHi^  is  not  sanctions  by  4-6iAis 
of  the  occupiers  of  a  comfiHon  ftetd;  thsW  kitttead  of  i^- 
noiety  of  one  0eld  lying  the  whole  succeeding  sunHtter, 
pfodiicing  thistles  only,  clotrer  mi^htbehad;  tbtswas- 
praiccised  for  two  years,  but  left  off  hi  17^  and  Ac 
reason  assi^iied  was^   that  m  the  previous  winte#  the 
sheep  had  been  desti^cxfed  by  a  general  rot ;  and  there- 
fore the  occupiers  were  dishearteoed,  and  did  noc  think 
it  wxnrth  whit^e  to  sow  clover*     The  thistles  escape  both 
mowing  and  housing;  of  course  their  seeds  are  plentifetly 
distributed.    The  land  thus  pik>duoing  thistles  comes  in 
rotine  in  the  succeeding  year,  to  be  sowed  with*  beans 
and  oats.    Hence  it  appears,  that  a  moiety  of  the  arable 
land  prodtsces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans;  t?he  other 
moiety  Kes  in  a  state  of  fallow,  and  producing  thistlei^ 
as  before  described.^ 

P.  30.  <*  The  common  fidds  of  Epwerth,  Belton^ 
Fhucey,  and  Owston,  within  theirie,"  (of  Axholm)  "  con- 
sist  ot  w  very  fertile,  strong,  loam^  the  property  in  which 
is  very  much  divided  into  many  different  small  occppa-  - 
tiws.    l^otatoes,  and  every  kind  of  grainy  pulse,  hemp. 

and" 
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and  flax,  are  indiscriminately  and  unsystematically  cul- 
tivated. It  is  a  common  mode  with  the  occupiers,  to  sow 
5  or  6  successive  exhausting  crops  (one  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally flax)  without  attempting  to  fallow  the*  land,  or 
throw  any  manure  upon  it. 

"  When  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  rub- 
bish, it  is  well  covered  with  manure,  and  hemp  is  sowed 
thereon,  of  which  it  generally  produces  a  great  crop ;  th'xfi 
smothers  all  other  productions,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
various  other  successive  exhausting  crops.'* 

P.  53.  ('*  General  Remarks")  '*  Prom  the  statements 
hereinbefore  made,  it  must  appear,  that  agriculture  has 
not  generally  improved  in  this  county  of  late  vears;  but, 
I  rather  fear,  has  been  on  the  decline:  'for  if  we  refer  to 
the  usage  of  the  common  fields,  and  contemplate  tho$e 
*  which  were  originally  divided  into  three  parts,  one  field 
being  annually  fallowed, '  and  in  succession  sowed  in 
iBoieties,  with  wheat  and  barley;  and  the  third  season; 
or  what  is  commonly  called  the  breach  crop,  being  sowed 
in  moieties  of  beans  and  oats.  It  is  very  evident,  that 
these  fields  were  first  so  arranged  by  our  Ancestors,  with 
a  direct  view  to  a  system  of  farming,  and  that  systenTi 
was  the  best  that  then  could  be  devised." 

P.  56.  (The  same)  •*  If  those  gentlemen,  whether  pro- 
prietors or  agents,  who  have  any  concern  in  the  manage- 
ment of  common  fields,  will  examine  into  the  present 
mode  of  occupancy  of  the  different  classes  of  them,  as 
here  stated,  they  will  in  most  cases  find  them  in  a  weak 
impoverished  state;  and  that  the  original  systematic 
farming  of  them,  is  either  lost  or  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  common  fields  of  this  County,  lia* 
rather  declined  than  improved,  in  the  present  century." 
2.  Management  of  Xnclosures, — P.  47.  ("  Marshes'*)— 
"  The  most  considerable  part  of  this  land  is  in  a  state  <5f 
pasture,  and  of  a  very  good  quality  for  feeding,  or  fat- 
ting, cattle  and  sheep;  but  npt  much  used  to  breeding, 

"it  is  not  well  adapted,  wot  could  it  ws 

id*  ^ 

part  is  more  used  as  arable  land,  than 

orth,  but  no  regular  system  of  bus-*- 
Very  little  land  is  here  let  under 

ise  rules  for  management  observed  ; 

manner  similar  to  the  fen,  in  respect 
to  repeated  crops  of  white  grain,  except  that  the  de- 
structive 

•*  •  Th^  lambs  VQuld  be  drowned  iia  the  ditches,  &c.  Sec.** 
E 
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structirc  practice  of  paring  and  burning  is  more  spa* 
ringly  pursued.'* 

p.  48.  (The  sarae)  "  But  whilst  I  contemplate  the  vast 
advantage  arising  from  the  inclosure  of  the  commons  of 
Long  Sutton,  I  cannot  tut  observe  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  land  in  that  lordship,  which  was  originally  gained 
from  the  sea,  and  was,  in  the  first  instance,  as  productive 
and  valuable  as  the  late  inclosedcommons,  out  which, 
b^  a  series  of  exhausting  crops,  and  every  species  of 
mismanagement,  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition. 
And,  I  fear,  the  late  inclosed  commons  of  I^ng  Sutton 
are  under  a  similar  treatment ;  and,  tmless  the  plough 
be  restrained,  and  a  well-digested  system  of  husoan^y 
adopted,  we  shall  in  the  course  of'^ten  years,  see  this 
ama^ine  productive  tract  of  land,  in  such  a  state,  that  it 
jvill  no  longer  bear  exhausting  crops  of  griptin^  laid  dowii 
for  pasture,  probably  of  but  little  more  value  to  the  in* 
dividuals  immediately  interested,  and  Ip  the  community, 
than  it  was  in  its  state  of  conjmon.** — ^Yet  we  shall  see, 
by  and  by,  the  Reporter  coming  forward  as  an  advocate 
for  converting  lands,  from  the  state  of  grass,  to  that  of 
arable. 

P.  15.  ( <«  Fens'O— **  That  part  of  the  fens  which  h 
used  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  is  chiefly  arable,  and 
occasionally  laid  down  for  pasture— when  exhausted  by 
ploughing,  with  ray-grass  and  clover.  Paring  and  burn* 
ing  is  the  great  resource,  and  here  it  is  practised  in  the 
fullest  extent. 

^*  System  of  husbandry,  or  precise  mode  of  manage- 
ment, according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  (generally 
speaking)  there  is  none.  Doubtless,  in  so  vast  an  ex- 
tent of  country,  th^re  are  occupiei*s  who  approach 
nearer  to  perfection  in  their  management  than  others  *^ 
but  the  general  practice  is,  to  begin  with  paring  and 
burning,  as  the  foundation  of  their  husbandry,  to  sow 
cole,  or  rape-seed  (which  often  stands  for  seed).  Then 
oats  are  sowed  in  succession,  year  after  year,  till  the 
powers  of  the  land  are  nearly  exhausted,  or  till  it  is 
doubtful,  whether  the  farmer  shall,  by  a  repetition"  of 
croppings,  be  repaid  for  his  seed  and  labour;  and  then, 
I6ucli  land  is  left  to  repair  itself  by  rest,  for  many  years. 
Nor  is  it  an  universal  practice  to  sow  grass-seeds  with 
tbelast  crop  of  grain,  and  if  this  process  succeeds  en-* 
tirely  to  the  wisnes  of  the  farmer,  th^  sooner  the  land 
acquire$/a  ^eat  thicltness  of  coarse  productions,  the 
better  J  as  then  it  will  th»  sooner  require  paring  and 

burning 
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burnin|^i  and  yield  a  Iar|^e  quantity  of  vegetable  asbes^ 
a  promising  foundation  for  successive  crops  of  oats^  or 
w£ite  grain.*' 
P.  16.  (The  same)  ««  Crops  in  the  Fens.    Oats  are  the 

train  diiefly  cultivated,  with  here  and  there  wheats 
eansy  peas,  and  barley.  Cole-seed  and  cldver  are  the 
chief  vegetable  crops^  but  the  latter  is  generally  sown 
with  bad  or  foul  ray-grass,  when  the  land  is  exhausted 
by  repeated  crops  of  white  grain,  so  that  the  fdvantage 
to  be  derived  by  a  fair  separate  use  of  it,  is  very  rarely 
experienced." 

P.  32.  (Vale  Lands)  **  The  inclosed  estates,  which 
are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors^  a^t-hills, 
bushes,  rushes,  and  water,  occupy  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  pasture  land,  wbichisnothalfso  productive  as 
It  might  be  made,  even  if  it  was  to  be  continued  in  a 
state  of  pasture ;  a  portion  of  this  inclosed  land  is  under 
the  plough,  probably  such  quantity  may  extend  to  one* 
fourth  part,  but  few  farmers  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ploughed  land  to  enable  them  to  go  on  systematically, 
In  prdcuring  green  winter'  food,  and  artincial  grasses, 
&c.  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so ;  but  the  quantity  of 
ploughed  land  is  considered,  by  the  proprietors  and 
agents,  as  so  much  devoted  to  destruction ;  and,  upon 
this  description  of  property,  the  tenants  are  under  no 
restrictions,  except  as  to  the  not  ploughing  up  ancient 
pasture  land.  Upon  tracing  back  the  former  usage  of 
this  property,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice,  as 
it  is  in  the  present  day,  for  tenants  to  obtain  permission 
from  those  into  whQ3e  care  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty has  been  committed,  to  plough  parcels  of  the 
Easiure  land  from  time  to  time,  under  assurances  of 
lying  land  down  again,  for  pasture,  parcels  of  arable 
land,  which  have  been  heretofore  under  the  plough;  bat 
as  there  has  not  been  any  stipulated  prpper  mode,  in 
which  such  land  shpuTd  be  farmed,  whilst  it  continued 
under  the  plough,  or  in^what  state  it  should  be  again  laid 
down,  the  common  practice  has  been,  and  now  is,  to 
raise  successive  crops  of  white  grain,  until  its  Mature  is 
not  only  exhausted,  but  filled  with  beggary  and  rubbish, 
afid  then  it  as  sowed  down  with  grass  seeds  to  repair 
itself  by  rest ;  and  a  commpn  excuse  for  this  proceaure 
is  the  most  absurd  of  all  possible  excuses,  viz.  **If  erass 
**  seeds  had  been  sowed  with  the  corn,  when  the  land 
*^  has  been  lusty,  or  in  a  richer  state,  the  seeds  would 
"havebeeft  cnoakecf  by  the  iu:8uriance  of  tSie  crop.** 
^^  ^  E  2  There 
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There  surely  cannot  be  a  greater  absilrfity,  tban  that 
of  exhausting  the  land  with  repeated  crops^  and  thereby 
making  it  poor  and  fool,  at  the  very  precise  time  when 
it  is  to  be  seeded  down,  and  when  a  foundation  ought  to 
be  laid  for  its  heart  and  good  condition  for  ages ;  and  ' 
this  practice  may  be  traced,  in  almost  all  the  pasture 
land  which  has  been  ploughed  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, so  that  it  is  not  the  natural  face  we  are  given  com- 
monly to  behold,  but  a  foul  and  disguisins;  mask,'* — Yet 
breaking  up  grass  lands  would  seem  to  oe  a  favourite 
system  of  the  Reporter. 

P.  56.  (  ".  G^eral  Remark"  )  "  The  agriculture  ivk 
the  inclosures,  according  to  the  foregoing  statements, 
cannot  have  improved,  whilst  the  occupiers  have  been 
either  under  general  restraints  from  applying  the  soil 
to  its  right  use,  and  thereby  under  insuperable  bars  to 
cultivation,  with  riespect  to  pasture  lahd^  which  remains 
in  a  state  of  nature;  and  whilst,  with  respect  to  the 
arable,  they  have  been  at  liberty  to  plough  and  sow 
it  without  system,  and  without  restraint.  Yet,^  I  must 
freely  admit,  that  by  means  of  inclosing  common  fields 
and  waste  lands,  the  science  of  agriculture  advanced  the 
first  step  towards  improvement,  but  there  it  has,  gene- 
rally speaking,  remained,  without  making  any  addi- 
tional progress." 

P.  38.  (Uplands)  "This  description  of  property  was 
formerly  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  rabbits,  the  residue 
as  open  common  fields;  but  within  the  last  century, 
uearfy  the  whole  has  been  gradually  inclosed,  and 
brought  into  tillage,  and  occupied  as  arable  farms; 
which  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  large  occupiers. 
The  tenants  are  rarely  under  leases,  or  bound  by  any. 
rules  to  enforce  good  managemfent ;  and  of  course,  the 
interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  not  defined,  or  in 
any  degree  preserved  from  militating  against .  each 
other,  by  regular  well-digested  systems  of  farming,  laid 
down  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  pursuit  of  the 
best  practical  modes  of  husbandry,  which  have  been 
adopted  upon  soils  of  similar  natures. 

"  On  this  account,  we  find  the  generality  of  the  land 
poor,  weak,  and  foul ;  made  so,  oy  repeated  crops  of 
white  grain'*  (corn*)  " andwhich procedure  having  been 

long 

*  Gkjlxv  Ciiops  naturally  divide  into  these  of  com  and  pulse, 
whjck  ;ire  ¥^i\  vndcrstood  and  k>ag  established  ttrm^     Bfside, 
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long  coutinuedy  of  coarse  the  means  of  producing  the 
common  manure  to  reinstate  the  land,  have  gradually 
decreased;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  ihintr,  to  find 
very  considerable  tracts  of  land,  by  such  means,  reduced 
to  a  state  much  worse,  than  it  was  in  when  cultivation 
was^  first  began,  or  when  the  inclosures  were  first  made; 
and  it  is  now  considered,  as  only  fit  to  be  turned  again 
to  its  origipal  mode  of  occupancy,  in  rabbit-warrens; 
and  which  is,  in  many, instances,  adopted.'* 

P.  46.  (The  same)  **  If  it  was  not  much  more  the 
design  of  this  publication  to  state  the  general  agricul- 
ture of  the  County,  than  the  particular  instances  of  good 
management,  1  could  enumerate  several  proofs  of  it; 
but,  as  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  a'^riculture  of  this  Jarge 
tract  of  country,  is  barbaroua^  in  the  extreme,  I  am  cer- 
tainly justifiable  in  representing  such  to  be  its  general 
state,  without  giving  offence,  which  is  the  furthest  from 
my  design.*' 

3.  Proposed  Improveme7its,  by  the  Reporter. — P.  73, 
(Vale  Lands)  "  First,  with  regard  to  the  inclosed  land, 
I  recommend  that  the  soil  shall  be  applied  to  its  right 
use  :  that  is  to  say,  such  part?  of  the  pasture  land,  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  arable,  shall  be  converted  to 
such  use,  ana  s^uch  parts  of  the  land,  now  arable,  which 
might  be  better  laid  down  for  pasture^  shall  be  so 
used. 

"  There  is  not  a  circumstance  in  agriculture  so  little 
understood,  as  the^  application  of  soil  to  its  right  use, 
And,  independent  of  local  circumstances,  such  as  the 
vicinage  of  large  towns,  homesteads,  or  convenient  spots 
near  farnj,-yards,  alh  light,  soils,  and  all  thin  stapled 
clayey  land,  are  ill  adapted  for  perpetual  pasture ;  as 
they  are  subject  to  be  too  suddenly  affected  by  dry 
weather,  to  crack,  and  fly, to  pieces  hastily,  and  thereby  . 
the  roots  of  the  plants  are  either  destroyed,  or  very 

broken,  or  split  to  pieces,  and 
ito  the  soil  to  dry  them  up,  to 
le  occupier. 

terion  of  the  land  which  is  best 
n  for  perpetual  pasture  (inde- 
tances,)  it  would  be,  thut  which 
that  no  cr?^cks,  or  fissures,  iu 

the 

be  well  applied  to  black  grain,  or  red 
lisnomer  is  not  peculiar-  to  Mr.  Stone-: 
>rth  these  remarks^  here* 
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tte  driest  siammers,  are  produced  iti  it  1  am  «mfld<^nt 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  land  m  this  County, 
now  in  a  state  of  pasture,  might  be  changed  to  arable, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  both'  the.  proprietors  and  the 
occupiers. 

**  In  particular  situations,  where  it  might  be  desirable 
to  keep  the  land  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pasture,  ploughs 
Ing  it  up,  and  cleaning  it,  by  means  of  faHowing ;  and 
a  well-chosen  course  of  cropping^  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  then  laying  it  down  ^gam  wuh  the  .best'  grasses,  to 
be  sowed  with  a  first  crop  of  grain,  after  a  ff>od  fallow, 
and  a  green  vegetable  crop  to  be  eaten  on  by  sheep, 
would  be  a  means  of  improvement,  which  is  not  calcula- 
ted upon  in  this  County,** 

This  might  be  deemed  (not  quite  fairly  though 
fashionably)  an  Jrish  mode  of  improvement  :—*^  Tb^ 
best  way  to  keep  land  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pasture  is 
to  plough  it  up.  *— It  is  to  be  feared^  however,  that  some 
Englishmen,  instigated  perhaps  by  necessity  or  avarice, 
have  caiigbt  at  this  recommendation ;  to  the  injury  of 
the  perinanent  interest  of  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors^^^Again^ 

P.  75-  *^  I  confess  tnyuAt  to  hav«  tio  prejudice  for 
I^astur^  land^  as  sucb|  I  am  always  inclined  to  ap|ily  the 
sbiltothe  most  immediate  profitid>le  uaes  it  is  capable 
of,  consistently  with  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  the  inheritance  in  it;  tbty  in  proportion  as  the  val\ie 
of  the  land  is  diminished,  by  bad  management,  die  rent 
is  nomihal,  Md  a  propnetar  is  ireceiving^  es  sacb^  a  pate 
tifhift  inheritance/* 

It  would  be  diffieult  to  pmdoce  a  ilHore  ingetsious 
argument,  than  this  is,  against  the  breaking  up  of  nto^ 
duetive  grass  lands : — ^an  ituprovidenfc  escpediient  which 
bears  no  little  resemblance,  to  tbit  di  npping  up  the 
h6n  which  laid  golden  eggs. 

Nevertheleis,  thtsprolessidnalSieporteryivfao^  recom* 
Ifiendations  arie  noi  w»ays  improper^  but  whose  dictates 
may  be  liable,  in  many  tnstanceSf  to  rive  the  miiid  of  an 
inexperienced  practionchr  false  and  ii^uriotts  imprc»sbns, 
^continues  his  strictures  with  the  folltltKnng  specious, 
and  impressive  remiurksd^!!^.  75.  ^  AU  laind  subject  to 
be  overflowed  by  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  larm 
towns,  and  in  any  other  sitnations,  where  it  has  an  ad- 
ditional value  stamped  tipon  it,^  mr  tile  conveniences  it 
effords,  ooght  to  he  continn^  in  pasture  (excctpr  small 
portions  used  as  gardien^grounds)  hot  iii  more  ^femote^ 

sitttatien% 
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${t^tt0ns,  it  behoves  every  proprietor  to  apply  kU  estate 
to  the  most  profitable  uses^.  I, am  confident  these 
opinions  will  meet  with  opposition  from  men,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  most  approved  practical  hus« 
.bandiy,  and  whOf  as  agents  or  surveyors,  know  not  hoW 
to  apply  the  soils  to  their  right  use,  nor  how  to  lay  dowq 
the  regulating  systems  of  agriculture,  adapted  to  each 
soil,  in  order  to  preserve  and  improve  the  estates;  for 
it  is  impossible,  that  mere  measurers  of  land,  or  person^ 
never  having  resided  seven  days  in  their  whole  lives  iii 
a  Well-cultivated  country,  and  who  have  been  constantly 
plodding  in  a  district,  where  its  agriculture  is  more 
than  a  century  behind  many  other  Counties,  should  be 
competent  to  a  business  of  this  nature ;  as  reasonably 
might  we  expect  an  hedge  carpenter,  successfully  to 
amend  a  Cremona  fiddle/' 

This  is  too  wide  a  field  to  enter  upon,  at  large,  here. 
Yet,  seeing  the  mischiefs,  that  have  ensued,  and  may 
ensue,  from  false  representations,  wrong  conceptions,  or 
misunderstandings,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  it  maybe 
right  to  bestow  upon  it  a  few  moments'  attention.  ^ 
'  Changing  old  arable  lands  to  grass,  and  old  pasture 
lands  to  arable;  and,  especially,  changing  commonjield 
lands  of  a  nature  suitable  to  permanent  herbage,  to  a 
«tate  of  perennialj^ra^s,  and  rough  ill-herbaged  commons 
and  unsuitably  soiled  common  meadows^  to  a  state  of 
Aration,— I  hav^  formerly  shown  v  (in  the  instance  of  tlie 
Vale  of  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire)  to  be  highly  beneficial 
to  proprietors  and  the  community.  But  tbis  is  not  a 
good  precedent,  nor  furnishes  any  good  argument,  for 
desiroj/mg^  during  a  length  of  years,  appropriated  Mea- 
dows, and  rich  Grazing  Grounds,  that  have  been  pro- 
ductive, as  sfuch,  time  immemorial ;  and  thaX  are,  per* 
haps^  rather  increasing  than  diminishing  in  regard  to 
their  productiveness  (a  great  extent  of  which  lands  there 
are  in  every  iJepartment  of  this  kingdom) — under  the 
theoretic  idea  of  **  cleansing*'  them,— by  "fallowing" 
anda  "  course  of  cropping  for  five  or  six  years.'* 

'ine  Reporter  has  furnished  us,  aforegoing,  with  ample 
proofs  of  the  mischiefs  which  ensued  from  breaking  up, 

even 

*  Tbis  position  is  broad  enough  to  cover  dl  situations.  But  it 
is  not  the  profit  of  a  few  crop$,  but  of  a  loug  series  of  crops,  aiul  in 
the  case  rii  poiat/of  a  series  of  generations,  that  are  to  be  cousutuiU 
and  kept  in  vie#« 
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even  the  deep  rich  marsh  lands  of  Lincolnshire,  tt 
would  require  ages,  or  centuries,  probably,  to  bring 
these  marshes  to  that  state  of  rich  grazing  ground,  in 
which  th^y,  now,  would  doubtlessly  have  been, — had 
^hey  not  been  subjected  to  Aration. 

To  expect  that  tenants,  in  general,  could  be  induced 
to  lav  down  lands,  so  broken,  in  the  naanner  most  pro- 
fitable to  the  proprietors,  would  be  great  imprudence; 
even  were  the  Reporter,  himself,  to  be  placed  over 
them. 

On  this  important  topic,  viewed  in  a  political  light, 
it  may  be  said,— while  animal  food  continues  to  be  con^ 
sidered  as  a  necessary  of  life,  a  portion  of  territory  is 
requisite  to  its  production.  And  (notwithstanding  what 
we  have  heard  about  "  summer  soiling")  nothing  is  so 
proper,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country, 
as  Marsh  Lands,  and  other  Grazing  Grounds,  for 
furnishing  the  community  at  large  with  the  requisite 
supply.  Whenever  the  entire  island  shall  have  been 
appropriated  and  improved,  and  be  still  found  to  be 
insufficient  to  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
may,  then,  be  right  policy  to  convert  perennial  grass 
lands  to  the  purpose  of  producing  grain  crops.  But 
till,  then,  (were  it  right  for  the  public  to  interfere  with 
private  property)  it  would  be  wise  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  up  ;  unless  in  time  of  extreme  scarcity.  They 
are  mines  of  more  value,  to  this  island,  than  those  of  the 
two  Indies,  added  to  all  the  garrisoned  colonies  in  the 
Universe.  They  are  treasures  that  may  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants,  in  cases 
where  gold  itself  could  be  of  no  avail.  They  are  the 
most  secure  granaries,  for  times  of  need  : — storerooms, 
which  no  invader  can  piunder.-^A  pation  rich  in  per- 
inp-nent  grass  lands  may  be  said  to  be  rich,  indeed.  And 
he  is  the  truest  patriot  who  preserves  the  greatest 
qugintity  of  land,  in  that  no/ist  valuable  state. 

Work  People. — P.  24.  (Fens)  "  The  price  of  labour 
is  not  fixed  to  any  precise  rules :  when  labourers  are 
required,  and  the  farmer's  occasions  are  pressing,  the 
labourer  exacts  the  utmost  he  can  get:  jand,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  farmer's  occasions  are  slack,  the 
labourer's  wages  are  proportionably  low.  No  part  of 
rural  economy  requires  regulating  more  than  this;  but, 
on  an  average,  the  following  statement  is  as  near  the 
price  of  labour  as  possible,  viz.  from  the  end  of  the 
harvest,  till  hay  time  begins,  the  hire  of  a  labourer  is 

from 
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^rom  1^.  to  Is.  2d.  per  day,  and  1$.  6i,  per  day,  firom 
that  dme  till  the  corn  harvest  begins:  and  dunng  th^ 
time  of  harvest,  from  2^.  6d.  to  3^.  per  dfay.'* 

WoRKiKO  Animals.— P,  17.  (Fens)  •*  Brood  mares 
of  the  black  cart  kind,  are  used  instead  of  horses  an4 
oxen,^  which,  from  the  ease  with  which  the  labour  is 
performed  by  them,  answer  the  purposes  of  amculture 
equally  well,  and  as  they  generally  produce  a  foal  every 
year,  which  sells  for  10  or  12  pounds,  they  are  undoubt* 
cdly  profitable." 

P.  42.  (Uplands)  "Oxen  are  used  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  labour,  and  are  found  to  answer  in  point 
of  advantap:e,  to  the  occupiers.'* 

Implements.t— ( "  Fens" )  P.  17.  **lx)'w  waggons  are 
substituted  for  carts,  the  sides  of  which  are  made  to  take 
Out,  or  fall  down,  as  occasion  shall  require  them,  to  de- 
posit the  contents,  or  receive  their  loads;  and  this  mode 
of  conveying  the  requisites  upon  a  farm,  may  answer  as 
well  as  carts.  All  the  other  implements  are  m  the  com* 
mon  way,  and  need  no  particular  description*. 

Manures. — P.  16.  (Fens)  "  The  manures  ohiefljr- 
used  in  the  fens  are,  the  vegetable  ashes  arising  from 
paring  and  burning,  and  common  stable,  or  stable-yard, 
^ung,  which  latter  manure,  till  lately,  was  considered  to 
be  of  no  value  by  the  fen-farmers,  but  rather  an  in* 
cumbrance;  and  i  recollect  an  instance  of  its  accumu* 
lating  so  much  in  a  farm-yard  here,  that  the  farmer . 
thought  it  more  advisable,  and  did  actually  remove  his 
barn  further  into  his  field,  or  home  close,  rather  thatt 
carry  out  his  dung  upon  his  land.  Since  the  land  has 
become  exhausted  of  late  years,  by  repeated  cropping 
it  with  oats,  the  manure  is  carried  a  little  way  into  the 
fields,  but  the  distant  land  gets  none  of  it." 

For  the  usage  of  the  sheep  fold  in  Lincolnshire,  sec 
the  head  sheep^  ensuing. 

Tillage.— P.  16.  (Fens)  "  Fallowing  is  very  rarely 
practised,  paring  and  burning  being  its  substitute.** 

Semination.— P.  36.  (Vale  Lands)  "  No  driliing, 
hoeing^  or  dibbling,^  is  pursued  in  the  common  fields, 
but  in  some  instances  sheep  are  turned  into  the  beans, 
to  eat  out  a  part  of  the  weeds." — "  Very  small  portions 
indeed,  of  inclosed  land,  are  drilled  and  hoed,  and  I  know 
but  few  instances  where  it  has  made  any  considerable 
progress."  Potatoes. 

*  These  useful  carriages,  in  soft  sloughj  roads,  afe  $eeD  In  the 
Cambridge  feas,  also. 
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.  Potatoes.— P.  36.  CVale  Land$)  ^*  Potatoes  are  Iiere 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality, 
and  sent  down  tke  Tren^  which  bounds  the  easterQ 
part  of  tb^  isle,  to  the  London  market.'* 

TuRNKPS.— P.  S9.  (Upland)  "  Turnips  are  cultivated 
in  this  part  of  the  ^untry  verv  extensively,  but,  fbr  the 
BQost  part,  the  fallows  are  iil-prepared  for  them,  and 
tBey  are  very  badjy  hoed,  or  not  at  all,  by  which  neglect, 
from  20^.  to  ,3/.  per  acre,  in  the  value  of  them,  is  gene- 
mliy  lost;  and  more,  if  we  estimate  the  loss  of  t^e 
ipaiiure  they  w<|uld  a£ford." 

Hemp.— ^ For  its  use  in  smothering  weeds,  seepianof 
Munagement^t  p.  49,  aforegoing. 

WoAD,— P.  16.  (Fens)  ^^At  Brothertoft,  or  in  its 
vicinity,  ne^r  Boston,  large  quantities  of  woad  are  cul-> 
tivat^  by  .Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Harrison,  and  with 
profit.  *  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  has  erected 
some  v^ry  convenient  buildings,  for  manufacturing,  or 
^converting  it  to  its  fight  uses.  The  cultivation  ot  this 
ptont  in  a  systematic  manner,  seems  to  be  his  intention, 
and  being  possessed  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  he 
lyili  be  enabled  to  continue  regular  apportionments  of  it^ 
for  4  or  5  years  bearing  woad,  then  to  be  laid  down  in 
pasfture  for  10  or  12  y^ars,  after  which  it  comes  round 
again  for  woad.**      ,        . 

Grass  Lands.— Here  I  must  express  my  surprize,  at 
the  paucity,  or  nothingness,  of  information^  relating  to 
this  subject;  even  in  a  first  sketch,  or  ^'  Original  Re* 

£ort,**— of  the  husbandry  of  Lincolnshire.  Whatever 
nowledge  die  Reporter  might  possess,  concerning  up^ 
land  farming,  and  the  winter  and  spring  fatting  of  cattle, 
as  practiced,  in  Norfolk,  we  may  venture  to  conclude 
that  he  Was  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of  summer 
grazing;  otherwise,  he  could  not  have  reported  the 
rural  practices  of  Lincolnshire  (nor  even  have^^^^/cAe-^/ 
them)  without  speaking  more  fully  of  perennial  grass 
lands' and  their  management.  The  following  extract!^ 
contain  all  that  I  find  npticeable,  on  this  subject. 

P.  15.  (**Fens** )  •*  Some  parts  of  the  fens  are  in  a 
sUt^  of  pasture,  and  now  reserved  from  the  plough  by 
the  r^^ctive  proprietors;  the  best  is  stocked  with  fat- 
ting o^en  and  sheep,  and  the  more  ordinary  with  breeds 
iagstock.'^ 

.-^r  a  hint  respecting  the  rolling  of  fen  lands^  see  Sod^^ 
jitirniii^,  p.  41^  aforegoing.  ,  . 

Stn/tig  itt  the  /ow.~P.  iS.  "  Hay-making  is  very 

iBOifferently 
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Indifferently  performed,  no  particular  attention  beings 
paid  to  it,  as  in  the  southern  Counties;  in  fine  weather 
it  generally  lies  in  the  swath^  it  not  a  very  thick  crop, 
as  the  scy tne  left  it^  till  it  is  considered  to  be  half  rnade^ 
and  then  it  is  turned,  and  prepared  for  the  stack;  biiij 
if  it  is  a  thick  crop,  it  is  in  some  places  broken  a  little  i 
the  loss  sustained  in  wet  seasons,  4br  want  of  attention 
to  the  bay  crops,  is  very  considerable.  A  similar  want 
of  attention  appears  in  makin|(  and  finishing  the  stadu^ 
which  are  very  rarely  topped  up, jpnltedj  or  thatched,  in 
a  proper  manner  to  secure^them. 

rale  Lands.^^V.  74.  ^^  It  is  not  only  an  unsightly  ap- 
pearance,.but  a  distressing  circumstance  to  the  renter  of 
pasture  land,  of  which,  considerable  portions  (in  many 
ii^stance^  two-thirds  of  the  fields^  are  occupied  by  large 
apt-hillsy  producing  sour,  coai-se,  husky,  sedge,  or  sword- 
grass,  of  no  value,  at  it  possesses  no  whole9ome  quality; 
and  no  animal  in  the  creation  will  depasture  upon  it.'* 

The  Reporter  speaks  of  different  ways  of  removing  so 
disgusting  a  sight;  but  I  find  nothing  to  be  noticed, 
here ;  excepting  a  circumstance  relating  to  tbe  "  geld* 
ing^'  of  anthills  (an  operation  he  describes  improperly) 
which  may,  in  some  cases,  be  worth  attending  to. 

P.  75.  "The  latter  practice'*  (gelding)  "1  have  seen 
answer  tolerably  welt,  where  the  surfat^e  of  the  hills  has 
produced  a  mididling  good  herbage,  and  where  it  was  an 
object  with  the  occupier  to  continue  the  land  in  pasture, 
ou  account  of  some  local  considerations;  but  this  pro- 
cess,  when  judiciously  performed,  was  three  years  in 
being  brought  about  upon  a  given  spot ;  for  Apprehending 
that  the  best  of  the  land  would  be  over-burtnened  with 
dead  earth,  only  each  third  ant-hill  in  a  field  was  annually 
gelt,  or  thrown  down.** 

'fhe  Reporter,  however,  recommfends, — **  In  all  caseft 
where  the  hills  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  and 
their  produce  is  bad,  I  recommend  the  ploughing  it  up, 
and  converting  it  to  tillage  for  one  course  of  husbandry 
at  feast,  that  is  to  say,  for  five  or  six  year**.'* 

HolSES.— P.  62.  *  In  the  fens,  the  black-cart  kind  is 
chiefly  bred^  colt  foslls  are  sold  off  the  mares,  atld  sent 

into 

.  *  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  a  proprietor  maj^  or  may  oot  (according 
ib^fffyeA  circumstances)  be  rights  in  permuting  his  old  grass  lands 
4^  be  broken  up ;  and  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  Mr. 
Stone  is,  that  he^d  ^Uj^h  kads  asvare  aiK>ve  described,  •nViC2]pa% 
(be  could  not  have  wmAkiioUly)  in  view,  ^hta  he  wrote  the  pp^ 
eedtog  extracti. 
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into  the  high  parts  of  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Bucks,  Bedfordshire,  &c.  from  10  to  12/.  each;  and 
colts,  rising  two  years  old,  from  18  to  20/.  each.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Long  Sutton,  there  is  a  boeed  of  horseg 
for  the  saddle,  remarkable  for  their  bone,  and  activity ; 
sixteen  miles  an  hour  is  the  rate  of  their  trotting,  and 
sixteen  stone  the  accustomed  weight  they  carry,  in  per- 
forming such  exertions." 

P.  63.  ^*  It  is  a  practice,  with  many  occupiers  of  grass 
land,  to  purchase  bay  three  year  old  colts,  at  the  York- 
shire fairs,  to  keep  raem  a  year,  or  till  they  are  four 
years. old,  although,  from  the  custom  of  drawing  the 
comer  teeth,  by  which  ineans  the  last  teeth  come  up  a 
year  before  they  otherwise  would  appear,  and  to  a  com- 
mon observer,  they  appear  to  be  five  years  old.  They 
are  made  fat,  nicked,  and  sold,  at  Horncastle  fair,  to  the 
London  dealers,  at  the  customary  prices,  from  35  to  AOL 
each«  They  are  then  taken  to  London,  where  they  un- 
dergo the  exercise  of  the  break,  or  carriage,  for  a  month 
or  SIX  weeks,  and  are  sold  from  seventy  to  eighty  guineas 
each  for  gentlemen's  carriages. 

"Horses,  thus  young,  being  driven  hard  about  the 
pavement  in  London,  and  kept  in  hot  stables,  soon  give 
way  in  their  feet,  and  they  become  fonndered  and  use- 
less; consequently  a  much  larger  quantity  of  these 
animals  are  bred  upon  our  land,  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  if  they  were  seasoned,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  till  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old.** 

Cattle.— P.  57.  **  The  neat  cattle  of  this  County  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  large  sort.  The  cows,  when  fat, 
weigh  from  8  to  9  hundred  weight ;  theoxenfrom  lOto  12. 

**  They  are  generally  large  in  th^  head,  horns,  bones, 
and  bellies;  thick,  short,  and  fleshy,  in  their  necks  apd 
quarters;  narrow  in  their  hips,  plates,  chines,  and 
bosoms;  high  in  their  rumps,  and  their  shoulders  not 
ii<rell  covered ;  their  eyes  small  and  sunk*.  Those  bred 
in  the  common  fields  are,  from  3  to  5  pounds  per  head, 
t)f  less  value,  at  four  years  old,  than  those  bred  in  in- 
closed parishes;  and  this  difference  may  be  attributed 
to  a  neglect  of  shape  more  than  size,  and  it  may  be  fair- 
ly presumed,  that  the  ill-shapen  animal  consumes  as 
much,  if  not  more  food,  than  those  which  are  made  with 
more  symmetry.  ^ 

"But, 

*  For  a  sketch  of  the  '*  ill-shapen/'  "neat"  cattle  of  the  CQwrnom, 
see  the  head,  jipprcpritUioh/p.  22>  aforegoing. 
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"  But,  whilst  I  am  stating  this  to  be  the  description  of. 
the  generality  of  the  neat  cattle  of  this  County,  I  must,, 
injustice  to  Mr.  Tyndall's  breed,  at  Ewerby,  near  Slea- 
ford ;  and  Mr.  Hoyte's  at  Ojibornby,  near  Folkingham, 
declare  them  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion ;  and  that  for  true  symmetry  of  shape,  lightness  of 
bone  and  oi3Fals,  great  weight  of  carcase,  and  aptitude  to^ 
become  fat,  they  surpass  every  breed  I  have  before  seea 
in  this  County." 

Dairy. — P.  57.  "  The  pasture  land  of  this  County  is 
not  much  used  for  dairies  \  and  the  art  of  making  good 
cheese  and  butter  is  not  generally  understood. 

"  The  reason  given  for  this  delay  of  the  interest  of 
the  occupiers,  is  imputed  to  the  general  good  quality  of 
the  land,  which  is  said  to  be  too  rich  to  produce  those 
articles  in  perfection,  an  inference  drawn,  I  fear,  from 
false  premises,  viz.  that,  upon  poorer  soils,  those  articles 
are  generally  good ;  whilst  the  contrary  is  here  found., 
I  should  rather  apprehend,  that  the  same  cause  for  the 
delay  o{  improvement  in  this  particular  exists,  which  \% 
found  in  most  other  respects,  viz.  that  the  general  ferti* 
lity  of  the  land  is,  in  tne  minds'  of  the  occupiers,  con* 
siuered  to  supersede  the  apparent  necessity  for  personal 
exertion  ;  whilst,  upon  poorer  soils,  the  occupiers  are,  in 
a  great  degree,  driven  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
nature  by  industry. 

**  An  evident  want  of  cleanliness  is  too  frequently  dis- 
covered in  the  dairies,  in  not  sufficiently, ^or  frequently, 
shifting  the  cream,  churning  often  enough,  or  properly 
scalding  the  vessels ;  and  in  making  the  dairies  receptat 
cles  for  meat,  and  various  other  family  provisions ;  and 
it  is  frequently  found,  that  the  dairies  and  cellars  are 
indiscriminately  used  for  the  same  purposes,  or  placed 
too  near  each  other,  which  must  always  tend  to  tamt  the 
milk  and  cream.  In  the  construction  of  farm-houses, 
there  is  a  general  want  of  attention  to  the  making  of 
dairies  in  the  north  sides  of  ihem,  or  in  situations  out  of 
the  way  of  the  farm -yards,  and  every  effluvia  which  cau 
tend  to  render  them  unsweet. 

-  "  The  calves  ai:e,for  the  most  part,  weaned,  and  rea^red. 
The  veal  is  generally  of  a  very  bad  quality,  not  only  ot) 
account  of  the  coarseness  of  the  animal,  but  also,  from  a 
total  inattention  to  the  pursuing  of  the  best  methods  oJf 
confining,  suckling,  and  lodging  the  animal  in  the  most 
cleanly  manner." 

Of  the  rearing  of  cattle,  we  find  no  mention  ;  except 
in  the  line,  above  transcribed,  and  a  rimilar  notice  in,  p.  25. 
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Onth^  faHifpg  or  grazing  o{  cattle,  not  a  wordl—m 
a  report  from  a  Cpiint^  which  might  be  said  to  furnish 
the  navy  of  England  with  beef. 

Sheep.— P.  58.  "  I  now  enter  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  very  generally  discussed  in  this  County,  and 
^hich  h^  produced  much  contention  and  emulation | 
between  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Bikewell,  and  those  gentle-* 
men  who  have  adhered  to  that  sort  of  sheep,  which  hav^ 
been  most  generally,  of  late  years,  bred  in  the  County  j 
and  the  contending  parties  have  now  classed  tiMHn 
severally  under  the  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire  sorts/* 

I  perceive  not,  however,  in  Mr.  Stone's  strictures,  a 

K liable  to. instruct,  pr.even  to  interest,  at  this  time, 
at  part  of  the  Public  which  possess  any  knowledge  of 
the  extraordinary  improvements  that  have^  taken  place, 
in  the  longwooled  slieep  of  the  Midland  and  Eastern 
Departments*  And  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it$ 
rise  and  progress,  Mr.  S]s  Report  will  lend  but  little 
assistance.  As  to  the  disputes,  and  caballistic :  feudsi 
tp  which  these  improvements  have  given  rise,  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  jealousies^  and  bickerings 
q{  ^^  two  of  a  traded    » 

In  my  register  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  I  gaVe  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  rise,  th^ 
progress  and,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  perfecting,  of  this 
extraordinary  improvement: — ^and,  moreover,  pointed 
put  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  establish  any  one 
particular  breed  of  sheep ;  showing,  demonstrably,  I 
trust,  that  not  only  the  divemty  of  soils,  but  the  varieties 
of  manufactures,  of  this  country,  indispensibly  require 
widely  different  breeds  of  sheep;  and,  in  doing  this, 
pointed  out  the  requisite  distinction,  between  the  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  Leicestershire  breeds,  as  follows  ;— 
Midland  Counties,  Vol.  L  p.  369.  *  Viewing  sheep, 
generally^  awd  in  their  various  capacities  and  intentions, 
as  well  national,  as  economical, — ^i  t  appears,  demonstrably, ' 
that,  of  the  numerous  breeds  and  varieties,  at  present  in 
tt^is  island,  same  three,  four,  or  five  distinct  breeds  are 
indisputably  and  indispensibly  necessary  to  its  present 
state  of  prosperity. 

*  A  very  long-wooled  sheep,  as  the  Lincolnshire,  or 
the  old  Teeswater, — for  the  richest  grass  lands,  and  for 
the  finest  worsted  manufactures. 

*  A  second,  as  the  new  Leicestershire,  for  less  fertile 
grasslands,  as  well  as  for  rich,  inclosed,  arable  lands,-^ 
on  which  the  fold  is  not  used,  and  for  the  coarser  wor- 

steads. 
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Steads,  stockings,  bays,    coarse  clqtU^,  Wi^nkfits,  cw^ 

'A  third,  a  middle  wooled  breed,  as  the  Wiltsliiri^, 
the  NorfoiJ^,  or  the  Southdown  (of  Sussex) ;  pr  ihe 
three  ;  for  well  soiled  arable  lands,  on  which  folding  i$ 
practised ;  and  for  cloths  of  the  middle  qualities. 

^  A  fourth,  a  fine  wooled  sort,  as  the  KyUnd,  (o^  th^ 
finest  cloths. 

^  And  a  fifth,  as  the  Shropshire,  or  a  still  more  hardy 
race  for  heathy  mountains/ 

In  regard  to  Lincolnshire,  nothing  in  human  concerns 
cs^n  be  piore  obvious,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  than 
that,  in  strict;  propriety,  it  requires  three  distinct  breeds 
of  sneep :— namely,  the  long  established  breed  of  the 
Cpunty  (if  any  incontaminate  remains  of  it  are  now  to 
bq^und!!)  for  its  rich  marshes  ;-*the  improved  Lai* 
cestershirey--or  ^ore  accurately  speaking  the  Bakbwsix 
breed,«-»for  its  vale  lands ; — and  tne  Norfolk,  the  South* 
down,  or  some  other  folding  breed  (so  long  as  folding 
sheep  shall  be  found  reqmsite) — ^for  the  Woldii  and 
stoney  heights— of  that  County,  And,  "  wo^e  be  to 
him,"  who  shall  at;tempt "  to  level  all  distinctions." 

The  sjb^eep  of  the  common  fields  of  Lincolnshire  (or 
what  might  be  termed  the  native,  or  established  breed 
of  its  upper  grounds)  are  thus  noticed  b^  Mr.  Stpne.*^ 
P.  ^2.  **  The  sheep  of  the  common-nelds,  I  do  no( 
bnog  into  this  account,  from  the  circumstances  of  hard* 
ship,  amending  the  scantiness  of  their  food,  the  wetness 
of  their  layer,  the  neglect  of  a  proper  choice  in  their 
treed,,  their  being  over-heated,  in  being  (when  folded) 
do^eed  to  their  con^nem^nt^  where  they  are  often  too 
mucn  crowded;  th^  seal?,  the  rot,  and  every  circumstance 
attend  them,  which  can  delay  their  being  profitable  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  they  are  of 
less  value  than  those  bred  in  iqclosures,  from  10  to  ISs^ 
per  head,  and  their  fleeces  are  equally  unproductive."' 

P.  29.  "  Folding  sheep  upon  ihe  fallows,  in  the  com- 
mon fields,  is  a  pretty  general  practice  in  the  south  and 
west  part  of  the  County ;  but  on  the  north  east,  and  ei^t, 
it  is  not  much  pursued." 

On.  the  mm^cment  of  sheep,  in  xhefenSf  we  find  som^ 
povel  ideas.  1  insert  them  as  the  opinioks  of  Lincoln* 
sl^ire  fen  and  marsh  farmers;  or  their  arguvunts  t9 
apologise  for  not  raising  fences. 

P.  6S,  ^*  It  is  asserted^  by  persons  very  conversant 
tvlth  the  open  fens,  and  open  marshes,  that  sheep  wili 
tbrjlve  faster  in  exposed  situations,  tlxan  where  they  are 

shaded 
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stiaded  from  the  sun  In  summer,  and  sheltered  from  tfa^ 
wind  and  weather  in  winter.  This  idea  is  drawn  from 
an  observation,  which,  in  my  mind,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
clusive upon  the  subject,  which  is,  that  when  these 
animals,  by  any  means  are  sheltered  in  bad  weather, 
they  lie  quiet,  and  have  nq  inclination  to  stir  into  the 
bperi  parts  to  procure  sustenance,  and  that  they  evident- 
Jy,  from  this  circumstance,  decline  in  condition,  whilst 
those  in  open  situations,  totally  without  shelter,  never 
fail  to  seek  for  food,  even-  in  the  snow,  and  keep  them* 
selves  in  much  better  condition  than  those  which  are  shel- 
tered. That,  under  the  shade  in  summer,  sheep  will  lie 
to  be  fly-blown  rather  than  stir  into  the  sun*s  influence 
to  take  their  food." 

Swine. — ^The  following  description  being  given,  under 
theliead,  or  division  "  Live  Stock,"  is  of  coarse  to  be 
received  as  applying  to  this  species  of  domestic  animals, 
in  th^  County,  at  large. — P.  64.  "  These  animals  are 
generally  of  a  coarse,  bony,  long-legged,  flat- sided  sort, 
and  much  inferior,  in  point  of  make  and  shape,  to  the 
Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire  kinds,  not  possess- 
ing the  aptitude  to  become  fat,  which  ought  to  be  attend*- 
ed  to,  in  the  production  of  this,  and  every  other  animal 
for  the  use  of  man.** 

By  the  subjoined  recommendation,  we  may  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  PepqRTer's  Experience,  in  practical 
agriculture, — P.  87.  *'  I  recommend  the  cultivation  of  a 
fe^w  acres  with  carrots,  parsnips,  and  potatoes,  upon  every 
farm,  annually,  as  a  means  of  feeding  cattle  and  swine 
to  great  aavantage.  The  latter  animals  are.  more  valu- 
able to  a  farmer  than  any  other,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 1st.  They  yield  a  greater  profit  inia  shorter  time 
than  any  other  animal ;  2a.  They  are  not  subject  to  the 
losses  and  casualties  which  other  animals  are  subject  to; 
3d.  Their  manure  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  animal, 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  a  fann  ought 
to  be  wholly  stocked  with  swine,  but  that  a  considerable 
number  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  farmer ;  that  is  to 
say,  upon  a  farrn  of  200?.  per  annum,  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  under  the  plough,  100  head  of  swine  might  b|5 
annually  produceci,  of  the  average  value  of  40^.  kept  or 
folded  upon  tares  and  clover  by  day,  and  brought 
into  a  fold-yard  by  night." 

Poultry, — Geese, — Some  notice  respecting  this  no* 
merous  family  of  live  stock,  in  Lincolnshire,  may  bt 
^een  under  the  head  AppropHation^-^k  22,  aforegoing.    * 
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1799." 

JL  O  speak  of  the  auALiFiCATiONS  of  the  Reporter,  in 
this  instance,  might  appear  presumptuous  and  unneces- 
sary. For,  seeing  the  almost  numberless  volumes  which 
this  writer  has  published,  on  the  subiects  comprized  in 
the  Report  under  review,— it  may  well  be  admitted  that 
the  public  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  undertaking* 

All  that  is  requisite,  therefore,  to  be  done,  in  this  place, 
is  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  its  execution  ; — in  order 
that  the  reader  may  more  fully  and  clearly  comprehend, 
and  more  accurately  appreciate,  what  shall  appear  to  me 
of  sufficient  consideration  to*  be  registered,  here. 

The  MODE  of  SURVEY  adopted,  in  this  case  is  almost 
purely  that  of  an  enquiring  tourist  *.  The  information 
thus  collected  might  well  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  a  Tour  in  Lincolnshire,  in  which  were  noted  down, 
not  so  much  the  cautiously  drawn  results  of  the  deliberate 
examinations  of  the  author,  on  the  spot;  as  the  remarks 
of  others,  in  conversatien ;— many  of  theip,  no  doubt,  the 
bare  assertions  of  guarded,  or  perchance  designing  men  : 
— others,  the  mere  opinions  of  the  prejudiced;  the  in- 
coherencies  of  the  unintelligent  •,  or,  possibly,  the  ex- 
tempore 

-  *  See  the   Introduction  to   the  Northern  Department, 
pagexU 
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tempore  answets  of  those  who  could  scarcely  have  put  the 
enquirer  into  the  right  road  to  the  next  marl^et  town.    . 

Every  roan  of  experience  and  observation  must  be  aware 
of  how  little  is  to  be  depended  upon^  in  conversation  : — 
even  when  the  talkers  have  neither  interest  nor  prejudice 
to  induce  them  to  deceive.^  I  have,  more  than  once, 
been  led  to  say  (somewhat  in  wrath,  no  doubt)  that  I 
would  never  believe  another  syllable  I  should  hear  in 
conversation ;— unless  in  that  of  a  select  confidential 
few. 

The  inaccuracies  of  conversation,  among  men  in  mixed 
company,  J  do  not  ascribe,  so  much,  to  premeditated 
intenti9n, — as  to  the  misconceptions  th^t  arise,  the  con- 
tradictions that  goad,  and  the  opposition,  the  self-pride, 
and  wrong-hcadedness  that  ensue  ;-^and,  most  of  all,  to 
the  foible  of  £Dible9,  th^^t  of  attempting  in  all  companies, 
and  on  all  subjects  and  occasions,  whether  qualified,  and 
prepared,  or  not, — **  to  cut  a  %ure  in  conversation.** 

I  have  sat,  week  after  week,  several  hours,  among 
practical  men,  high  iti  the  rural  j>rofessionj  without  hear- 
ing a  sentence  wqrtb  commiitting  to  paper.  1  have, 
moreover,  had  the  honor  of  sitting,  evening  after  evening, 
wth  men  of  the  very/ first  class  dF  amateurs,  and  of  the 
very  best  get^eral  infS^rmatidn,  without  receiving  one  new 
ana  useful  idea,  or  even  a  suggestion,  worthy  of  a  minute; 
desirous  as  I  may  have  been,  to  profit  by  the  occasion  *. 

But  this,  has  notbedn,  invariably  the  case.  I  can,  how-* 
ever  safely  aver,  1  think,  that  not  one  assertion  oropinion, 
in  a  thousand,  which  I  have  heard,  in  ordinary  conversa^ 
tion,  on  the  subjects  of  Rural  Eco^iomy,  has  appeared  ta 
me  of  sufficient  value,  to  be  entitled,  ^ven  to  a  private 
memorandum;  much  less,^  to  public  attention.  A^  Xo 
what  is,  incidentally,  picked  up,  hy  question -asking,  ir^, 
travelling,  scarcely  a  word  is  to  be  believed ;  unless  it  be 
corroborated,  by  other  testimony,  or  by  personal  observa- 
tion ;  or  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  country  travelled 
over  f. 

What  serves  to  render  this  Report  6f  Lincolnshire  the 
less  authentic,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  Reporter's  with- 
tiolding  his  own  personal  authority  :— it  being  ^*  easy  ta 

trace 

•  While,  pcrfiap?,  the  pencil  of  a  ready  writer  filled  many  pages^ 
if  not  books,  with  prompt  assertionSi  and  unsu{)porte(i^opinion9. 

t  For  a  sketch  pf  my  own  practice,  in  regard  tq  question-askiog, 
scf  the  WksxiRjfDfi,PAaiMEiiT  (Wocccslershire)  p.  355. 
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trace  every  article  to  its  source." — His  words  are  these  : 
—P.  40.  (Section  "Qent")— "In  this  article  it  would 
conduce  to  clearness  vfpre  the  notes  easily  arranged  under 
the  same  )ieads  as  the  acr^able  contents  of  the  country, 
respecting  soil  and  situation;  but  much  intelligence 
bavine  been  procured  from  the  same  persons  relative  to 
very  oifFerent  districts,"  (of  course  in  general  conversa* 
tion)  ^^to  divide  such  articles  would  not  only  occasion 
many  repetitions,  but  the  reader  would  lose  the  authority 
in  many  cases ;  a  point  in  such  Reports  as  the  present, 
of  the  nrst  consequence.  My  authority  personally  cannot 
be  what  the  reader  wishes ;  but  that  of  persons  who, 
from  long  residence  and  extent  of  knowledge,  must  be 
acquainted  with  facts ;  stands  in  a  very  different  predica- 
ment—it is  easy  to  trace  every  article  to  its  source ;  a 
satisfaction  of  much  more  consequence  than  an  anrange* 
ment  somewhat  more  agreedjle." 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  reader,  not  one  tenth, 
perhaps,  of  the  articles  of  which  the  volume  consists, 
have  any  n4fM  to  them :— ahd,  of  the  names  inserted,  not 
one  in  a  hundred,  if  any  one  in  the  book,  may  be  known 
to  many  or  t^ost  of  its  readers.  And,  unless  where  it 
comes  out,  incidentally,  in  going  through  the  volume,  no 
qualifications  or  pretensions,  warranting  the  informants  to 
make  assertions,  or  give  opinionsj^s  furnished.  The 
most  common  name,  and  which  would  seem  to  prevail,  in 
every  district  of  the  County,  is  thev.  But  we  are  not  in- 
formed who  the  family  of  tkei/  are  j  nor  what  their  quali- 
fications, or  pretensions.  How,  then,  can  it  be  ^'easy 
to  trace  every  article  to  its  source?"  In  cases,  where 
real  names  are  given,  the  Reporter  is  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility,— in  the  minds  of  those  who  happen  to  know 
tne  qualifications  which  belong  to  the  individuals  bearing 
such  names.  Had  the  qualifications  of  the  several  con- 
tributors been  scrupulously  declared,  in  a  prefix  to  the 
work,  the  author  might  with  some  degree  of  propriety, 
have  shifted  the  responsibility  from  his  own  to,  their 
shoulders. 

In  going,  repeatedly,  over  the  volume,  and  appre- 
ciating the  qualifications  of  the  different  informants,  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  their  remarks,  there  are  a  few 
who  may  impress  the  practical  reader  with  a  degree  of 
confidence.  But  most  of  those  ^re  either  professional  op 
fashionable  breeders  ;  and  are^  of  course,  more  or  less 
biassed  by  interest,  or  party  spirit ;  and  their  sentiments 
warped  by  controversy.    There  is  one  man  whose  infor- 
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mation  is  so  uniformly  good  (except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances) that  one  might  venture  to  rely  on  its  authen- 
ticity and  correctness,  without  any  further  evidence,  or 
the  certificate  of  the  Reporter.  This  is  *^  Mr.  Parkinson 
of  Asgarby,  agent  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.*' 

It  is  further  required  to  meiition  an  annotator,  whose 
appending  remarks  not  unfreqnently  recur.  They  are 
signed  ^^  MS  of  the  BJ^  And  one,  or  more  of  them, 
"  Mr.  Craigy  (!)  MS  of  the  B :" — without  any  decypher- 
ing,  or  any  explanation,  whatever,  of  this  signature. 
Are  they  notes  that  were  written  on  the  wide  margins  of 
Mr,  Stone's  Report?— A  work  that  is  not  once  men- 
tioned, in  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board ; — who,  it 
must  be  allowed,  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  hs  exist- 
ence!— How  disingenuous,  or  altogether  mysterious^ 
is  this. 

The  AUTHORSHIP  of  the  Lincolnshire  Report,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  or,  in  other  words,  its  language 
and  editorship ^-^1  should  have  been  happy  to  have  passed 
over,'  unnoticed.  But  tlie  duty  which  belongs  to  the  high 
office,  that  I  have  assumed,  calls  on  me,  in  this  and  every 
other  case,  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and 
"  without  favor  or  affection.'^  In  the  present  instance,  it 
is  peculiarly  proper  to  speak  to  this  particular;  as  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  doubtlessly  is,  by  the. public, 
at  large,  and  the  generality  of  readers,  that  a  Report 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  should.be  as  a  pattern  or 
example  to  the  Board's  Reporters,  who  mi^ht  follow 
him  :— not  only  in  the  importance  and  punty  of  the 
matter  ;  but  in  the  clearness,  terseness,  and  comprehen- 
siveness, of  the  manner  of  communicating  it  to  the 
public.  But,  instead  of  the  Secretary's  Report  of  Lin- 
cohishire  being  the  required  pattern  of  excellence,  in 
those  respects,  it  could  scarcely  be  deemed  severe  to  say 
that,  of  all  the  performances  the  Board  have  sent  to  press, 
the  Lincolnshire  Report,  by  its  Secretary,  bears  the  least 
resemblance  to  such  a  pattern  *.-  The  several  articled, 
collected,  are,  it  is  true,  tolerably  well  brought  within  the 
general  heads,  given  out  by  the  Board.  But  in  this  may 
be  said  to  consist  the  whole  of  the  arrangement.  Nt> 
^  subdivision, 

*  Yet^  strange  to  be  recprded,  this  very  thing  has  been  held  out  as 
tlie  crack  Report  of  the  Board  ! — See  the  achertisement  prefixed  to  the 
Western  Department,  page  xix. 

Was  ever  a  literary,  work,  since  writing  and  printing  were  invented, 
^  baseltf  conducted,  •    *  .-  .-     * 
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subdivision,  whatever,  is  observed ;  excepting  some  slight 
fittempts  in  the  sections  Woad  and  Sheep.  Each  general 
head  is  a  perfect  chaos  (except  as  above  excepted)  with- 
out even  an  index  to  render  this  confusion  the  less  con- 
founded. 

It  may  be  urged  (ttlo  not  fairly)  that  the  Reporter's 
state  of  mind  might  well  have  been  an  excuse  for  this 
deficiency  in  manner.  It  might  certainly  have  been  ap- 
propriately brought  in,  as  an  apology  for  undertaking  the 
tour ;  and,  doubtlessly,  serves  to  render  the  matter^  col- 
lected, of  less  value,  than  it  might  have  been,  if  gathered 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  *.  But  it  cannot  be 
a  good  excuse,  for  a  want  of  accuracy,  in  language  and 
arrangement.  It  could  not  be  at  all  necessary  that  the 
crude  collection  should  have  been  hurried  to  the  press ^  in 
the  chaotic  state  in  which  it  was  gathered  together,— 
under  the  embarrassments  pleaded, — let  them  have  been 
what  they  might*  If  the  Secretary,  by  reason  of  bis 
numerous  and  important  official  duties,  had  not  leisure  to 
revise  his  memoranda,  they  surely  ought  to  have  been 
**  done  into  English,'*  by  some  other  hand  f. 

These 

*  In  an  introduction,  the  Reporter,  after  speaking,  in  terms  the 
most  grateful,  of  the  flatteriug  reception  he  met  with,  from  all  ranks', 
says — '*  The  liberality  of  these  gentlemen  has  laid  a  considerable  re- 
sponsibility on  me ;  for  if,  with  suc1>  advantages,  and  having  nothing 
to  complain  of  on  their  parts,  I  fail  of  giving  a  satisfactory  Report,  I 
can  expect  to  rieceive  only  a  well-founded  condemnation.  And  here 
I  have  but  two  pleas,  that  can  in  the  smallest  degree  extenuate  such  a 
failure  :  firit,  I  was  restricled  in  time,  as  my  commission  was  only  for 
seven  weeks ;  my  reception  was,  however,  so  flattering  in  every  part 
of  the  county,  that  I  extended  it,  without  authority,  to  twelve ;  and 
would  have  remained  longer  there,  but  the  usual  time  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  prevented  it.*  I'  had  scarcely  time  to  give  a  look  at  my 
own  farm  before  I  was  obliged  to  attend  in  London.  The  fact  is, 
that  Lincolnshire  is  so  very  extensive,  equalling  the  contents  of  two  or  , 
three  middling  sized  counties,  that  even  twelve  weeks  I  found  too 
short  a  period  for  viewing  every  interesting  part  of  it  with  sui&cient 
attention, 

"  My  second  excuse  is  of  a  much  more  melancholy  nature,  and  en- 
tirely personal.  I  made  the  Survey  under  a  depression  of  mind  re- 
sulting from  the  heaviest  calamity  to  which  the  human  heart  is  liable; 
a  calamity  in  its  nature  irretrievable,  that  cuts  off  the  prospects  of 
hope  here,  and  leaves  the  lacerated  soul  no  balm  but  what  it  can 
derive  from  existence  beyond  the  grave."  ^ 

t  In  going  through  this  volume,  one  is  involuntarily  led  to  con" 
ceive,  that  the  tourist,  on  reaching  town,  delivered  over  his  me- 
morandum books  to  an  index  maker,  or  some  other  literary  artist,  to 
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These  remarks,  tnost  assuredly,  have  not  arisen  frotrt 
any  uficbaritableness,  toward  the  authdr  of  this  Report, 
For  altho  it  is  a  trite  maxim  that  "  two  of  a  trade  sel- 
dome  agree;" — this  maxim  is  searsely  appjicable  to  that 
wtiter  and  myself: — as,  in  our  pursuits,  we  have  eVer 
taken  diflFerent  routes. 

Thie  Secretary's  leading  object,  it  would  seem  (from 
what  I  have  formerly  r^ad  of  his  writings  *,  as  well  as 
from  th^  Lincolnshire  Report)  has  ever  been  that  of 
furnishing  amateurs,  with  subjects  of  conversatipn  ;— of 
promoting  agricultural  knowledge^  principally,  with  a 
view  towfird  amusement,r— nqt  in  the  field  of*  practice,  par- 
ticularly, but  in  the  drawing,  or  the  club  room  ;Trin  finci 
that  of  gratifying  farmers  ot  Ja^hiofi  (no  ma|:ter  as  to  rank, 
fortune,  condition,  or  other  circumstances  in  life)— ^hq 
?ire  at  all  tliat  is  nexVi-^play  at  any  tiling  that  is  tf»,  and 
([the  more  adept)  up  to  every  thing  ^hat  is  ^oingf" 

Mine,  on  the  other  hand,  frpip  my  earliest  outset,  as  a 
writer,  has  been,— not  that  of  enabling  ihp  tyro  to  tali 
about  farming ;  but  that  of  endeavouring  to  direct  him 
into  the  way  he  should  go,  to  beconie  a  proficient  ir^ 
practical  Agriculture ;— to  teach  him  tkp  ininutiee  of  its 

have  their  pencilled  pontents  digested  (in  the  sissatTand^pa^te  ipanner) 
agreeably  to  ihe  formula  of  the  6oard  ;  and  that  they  were  ^ntto 
the  press^,  without  revision,  or  correction.  The  intolerable  task  of 
AJnderstanding  those  hasty  memoranda  arises  not  more  from  the  want 
of  words  to  render  ihem  English,  than  from  a  wrong  punctuation ; 
or  a  total  want  of  points, 

*  It  may  be  right  to  mention,  here,  that  I  have  not  read  a  page  (to 
the  best  of  my  recollection)  of  this  author's  writings,  on  English 
agriculture,  during  the  last  thirty  years :— not,  merely,  from  the  sen- 
timents I  imbibed  concerning  tbem,  on  Tny  re-entrance  into  t]ie  field 
of  agriculture ;  but  also  lest  I  might  catch,  arid  afterward  inadver-* 
iently  publish  as  my  own,  any  idei  his  works  might  contain  ; — being 
ever  desirous  to  \yrite,  as  much  as  possible,  from  my  own  experience 
and  observation ; — until  I  should  enter  upqii  the  ever-intended  Re- 
view of  Written  Agriculture,  which*  I  am  now  prosecuting. 
See  ihe  address  pf-efixed  to  the  Rural  Eco^pMy  of  Norfolk, 

f  It  Will  doubtlessly  be  said  (and  I  do  not  say  or  mean  otherwise) 
that  con  vers'ations  of  this  sort  may  have  their'  use."  For  although  many 
of  the  topics  talked  of  may  be  frivolous  as  the  fashions  of  dress,  and 
gJYe  plaice  to  others,  as  rapidly,— there  may  be  ?orae  among  them, 
uhich,  couiaining  the  seecflbf  improvement,  may,  by  the  warmth  of 
conversation j  he  ^orcfcf  into  more  general  notice  than  they  might 
have  attracted,  inth'eof)eb  air  of  practice.  And  when  men  of  ex- 
perience and  mratu red  judgement  assist  at  such  conversations  (as  1  have 
repeatedly  Intimated)  they  miay  possibly  remove  a  seedling  pJ^ntj, 
thus  nurtured,  into  the  field  of  practice. 
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various  branches;  and,  solicitously,  to  enable  bim  to 
acquire,  in  the  most  ready  and  certain  way, — ^Practical 
Knowledge,  and  the  means  of  its  Improvement,  from 
HIS  OWN  Experience  : — in  other  words,  t  have  labored  to 
instruct  him  how  to  think  at  his  leisure,  and  act  in  the 
field.  . 

In  public  agriculture,  likewise,  our  views  I  believe, 
have  been  different.  The  Secretary's  aim  would  seem 
to  have  been,  chiefly,  directed  toward  collecting  fuel  to 
add  to  an  inordinate  bla^e  of  "  national  prosperity.'* 
Mine,  to  moderate  the  destructive  flame,  and  to  lay  a 
broad  and  firm  foundation,  on  wliich  to  ground  the  per- 
manent  welfare  of  the  Country. 

Before  I  close  these  prefatory  remarks,  it  will  not' be 
irrelevant,  to  say, — that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
consideration,  and  the  lines  of  conduct  observed,  by  the 
several  Reporters  of  the  Board,  while  collecting  their 
materials,  and  preparing  their  colleptions  for  the  press 
(I  speak  generally}—!  consider  myself,  in  appreciating 
their  per&rmance8,-*-not  as  an  arbitrar;^  judge,  frooi  whose 
idecisioos  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  as  one  who  is  liable  to 
be  brought  to  accounjt,  before  the  first  of  earthly  tribunals, 
*--an  ENl.lG^TEN£I>  Nation.  I  therefore,  know  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  nor  decide  on  the  work  of  any  one, 
without  mature  consideration^  If  I  err^  it  is  in  ^udge« 
ynent,  not  in  design^  In  whatever  instance  my  judge* 
inent  njay  haye  f^ued,  I  sh^U  be  happy,  indeed,  to  be 
£a.voured  with  an  opportunity  of  correcting  n^y  error. 

The  nun^ber  of  pages,  in  the  body' of  the  work,  440,--- 
ii)  the  appendix  15. 

Two  ftjaps,  and  twelve  oth^r  engraving^. 


E 


SUBJECT  THE  FIRST, 

JJATITRAL  ECONOIMY. 


XT  EN  T.— p.  1.  ^«  There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining, with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  ex- 
tent of  a  County,  when  the  m^p3  of  it  are  suspected  to  be 
inaccurate.  I  have  no  better  ^dur^e  of  information,  than 
that  of  the  last  Survey  by  Mr.  Armstrong ;  having  em- 
ployed a  map  engraver,  on  whom  I  could  depend,  for 
measuring  tbi^t  Map  of  the  County  of  I-incoln,  the  re- 
sult ig, 

F  ♦  «^  That 
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Square 
^*  That  the  Wolds,  as  marked  in  the  map  annexed  Miks. 
to  this  Report,  contain         -         -         -  -         367 

The  Heath  north  and  south  of  Lincoln         -         -     185 
The  Lowland  tracts  -  ^       -       '       -  1214 

The  renjajnder,  or  tniscellaneous  tract        ^        -     1122 

'  '  ^  2888'* 

Frqm  this  statement,  it  appears,  that  the  Reporter 
separates  the  County  into*  four  descriptions  of  country  ; 
and,- prefixed  to  the  work,  is  a  map,  colored  according  to 
those  descriptions.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  prettj^  accurate 
cfivision  of  the  County,  into  upland,  vale,  and  wat^rformed 
lands  J  though  not  strictly  so  ;  as  will  appear  under  the 
ensuing  heads,  Soil^  &c. 

SURFACE.-^P.  2.  ^*  The  discriminating  features  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln  are  strongly  marked  by  natui'e.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  sea,  in  the  southern  part,  there  spreads  a 
great  extent  of  low  land,  much  of  which  was  once  marsh 
and  fen ;  but  now  become,  by  the  gradual  exertions  of 
above  150  years,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  kingdom ; 
these  great  works  are  not  yet  finished,  but  from  the  noble 
spirit  which  has  animated  this  County,  promise  speedily  to 
be  effected.  It  is  a  region  of  fertility  without  beauty,  in  a 
climate  not  salubrious  to  the  hun^an  constitution  :  advan- 
cing north  on  the  sea  coast,  this  rich  tract  becomes  narrow, 
but  reaches  to  the  Humber,  and  there  contracts  to  a  mere 
edging  of  marsh  land,  cut  off  by  the  cliffs  which  rise  on 
the  Trent  mouth,  from  a  nearly  similar  tract,  which  fill* 
all  the  part  of  the  County  on  the  left  side  of  that  great 
river.'* 

Climature. — P.  5.  *^  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
thatimmedi^-tely  after  the  Witham  drainage,  the  climate 
of  tiie  lowland  district  was  rendered  more  aguish  than 
before ;  bjit  uppn  the  drains  being  completed,  this  effect 
disappeared,  and  it  became  much  healthier  than  it  had 
'ever  been.  Still,  however,  the  people  are  subject  to  ip- 
ieterate  agues  occasionally.  The  north-east  winds,  in 
^he  spring,  also  are  more  sharp  and  prevalent  than  further 
jnland." 

P.  6.  "  There  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  hi  the 
porth-west  corner  of  the  County.  Agues  were  former- 
ly commonly  known' upon  the  Trent  and  Hnmber  side; 
at  present  tliey  are  rare ;  and  nothing  has  been  effected 
pn  thq  Lincoln  side  of  thp  Humber,  to  which  it  can  be 
,  ''    '  attributed  \ 
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attributed ;  but  there  was  a  coincidence  of  time  with  the 
draining  Wallin  fen  in  Yorkshire,  and  this  effect.'* 

This,  if  well  ascertained,  serves  to  show,  that,  in  the 
case  noticed,  it  was  the  foulness  of  the  air,  alone,  or  prin- 
cipally,— and  not  the  dampness  of  the  situatwriy — which 
was  unfriendly  to  human  health:— >and  that  the  morbid 
effluvia  were  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  distance. 
Hence,  the  difference  between  living  m,  or  upon^  a 
marsh  and  near  one, — would  seem  to  be,  that,  in  the 
former  case,  the  inhabitants  (during  certain  seasons,  at 
least)  constantly  breathe  foul  air ;  in  the  latter,  occasion* 
tf//y,  only,  as  the  wind  may.  set.  And,  further,  that,  as 
noxious  effluvia,  in  the  case  noticed,  were  carried,  some 
miles,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  margins  of  imperfectly 
drained  fens  and  marshes  are  liable  to  their  baleful  in« 
riueiice,^-to  a  similar  distance; — consequently,  that  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  IStone  has 
said  of  it,  and  what  is  intimated  in  the  subjoined  extract, 
is  much  of  it  liable,  more  or  less,  to  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  its  fens  and  marshes. 

P*  6.  "  Upon  the  whole  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar 
in  the  climate  of  this  County,  or  at  least  nothing  noted 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  though  it  was  an  in- 
quiry I  every  where  made.  The  most  singular  circum- 
stance is,  that  the  very  general  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  it  gradually,  by  the  vast  tracts  which  have 
been  drained  and  cultivated,  a  work  still  going  on,  and 
which  has  rendered  a  district  that  extends  many  miles, 
incomparably  more  healthy  than  before." 

Waters. — The  following  notes,  are  barely  entitled  to 
insertion  here — P.  15,  "  In  the  low  districts  the  water  is 
almost  every  where  brackish. 

"  At  Horbling  there  are  very  fine  springs  of  water; 
and  at  Billingborough,  Mr.  Fydel  of  Boston  sends  his 
cart  seventeen  miles  for  this  water. 

**  On  the  Heath  to  the  north  of  Spittal^  <:bere  J^re  brooks 
almost  in  every  valley. 

**  At  Haxey,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  the  water  is  uncom- 
monly hard,  impossible  to  wash  with;  mixed  with  milk, 
it  turns  it  in  boiling  to  a  curd;  the  under-stratum  an  im- 
perfect gypseous  stone.  They  have  here  and  there  welU 
of  better  water. 

"  Upon  the  Wolds  near  Brocklesby  they  make  artifi- 
cial ponds  for  tlfeir  sheep;  by  a  layer  of  clay  of  six 
inches,  well  beaten  and  trodden  by  sheep,  &c.  and  then 
covered  with  flints,  to  keep  the  feet  of  cattle  from  pier- 
cing the  clay,  '*  la 
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**  In  the  parishes  of  Tetney,  Fulstow,  and  that  ncinity^ 
blow-wells)  which  are  deep  flowing  pits  of  clear  water,, 
t^rhich  flow  in  considerable  streams ;  the  depth  said  to  be 
unfathomable;  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks  found  the  bottom 
without  difficulty  at  thirty  feet.  The  s^rae  thing  as  at 
Bourne,  where  a  spring  turns  9.  mill  almost  as  soon  as  out 
of  the  earth,  near  the  flat  country,  and  from  Ithe  chalk 
hills. 

*^  There  are  sonletimes  in  very  dry  seasons  a  want  of 
water  in  the  rich  marshes  of  Skirbeck  hundred,  and  about; 
Boston ;  no  springs  or  ponds  are  made  for  cattle  which 
will.fail :  the  sock  or  soak  among  the  silt  is  sometimes 
brackish. 

"  In  the  sandy  parishes  that  reach  from  Spilsby  to  Tat* 
tersbal  there  is  every  where  plenty  of  water,  which  breaks 
out  of  the  hills  in  springs,  and  if  net  cut  off,  find  their 
way  into  the  fens  below^ 

"  Mr.  Loft,  at  Marsh  Chapel,  bored  for  water,  and  witli 
great  success:  it  yields  a  constant  stream  from  the  depth 
of  above  100  feet;  runs  equally  every  year,  and  in  aU 
seasons,  enough  for  100  head  of  cattle ;  but  it  is  apt  to 
silt  up :  to  prevent  which  be  tried  a  tin  pipe,  but  it  rusted 
and  spoiled :  has  since  put  down  a  copper  on^  to  th« 
depth  of  eighty -one  feet. 

**  There  is  at  Louth  a  spring,  which  always  runs  iqt 
surbmer,  and  never  in  winter." — No  uncommon  ciircum-* 
stance,  in  chalk-hiU  districts.  Sef?  Treatise  on  }!^ande4 
Property.  ■      *  ^  .  s. 

In  Ihe  sex^tion, "  Drainage,''  is  a  circumstantial  account 
(milch  too  diffusely  reported,  for  insertion  here)  of  a  sup- 
ply of  water  being  procured,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  through 
the  mean  of  boring,  on  the  Elkington  principle  :— j^  sucr 
cessful  expedient  which  is  ecj^ually  creditable  to  tl^e  pro- 
fessor and  the  pupil. 

Soils. — ^The  wap,  above  noticed,  is  entitled  ^'  Map  of 
the  soil  of  Lincolnshire." — Now  this  is  su<?h  a  palpable 
error,  that  whoever  committed  it  must  have  done  it 
througli  unpardonable  negligence,  or  a  lejs  pardonable 
want  of  accuracy. — As  a  map  of  the  s%rfacp  of  Lincoln- 
shire, it  has  considerable  merit,  tho  it  is  deficient,  in  this 
respect.  The  natural  surface  of  the  County, — that  which 
was  given  to  it,  at  the  time'  of  its  formation,-— is  not  sufi^ 
ficiently  distinguished,  firom  the  flat  morasses,  and  allur 
tIous  mudlands,  which  have,  since^  been  formed  :r— two  as 
distinct  species  of  territory,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth 
exhibits.    The  extended  line  of  vale  lands  which  Ue  at 

the 
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the  eistern  skirts  of  the  Wolds,— are  uniformly  clad  in 
the  89,ine  yellow  color  which  covers  the  widely  .spread 
fens,  and  southern  marshes.  Again,  the  Island  of  Ax* 
holm,<r*oni^sna/,  both  in  surface  and  soil,  we  find  decked 
ia  the  same  garb  with  the  fortuitous  level  of  fen  and 
marshy  gropnds,  by  which  it  is  environed :— and,  this,  tho 
land  ^naw£|.ter  are  scarcely  more  different  in  surface. 

In  regard  to  upland  and  vale,  the  map  under  notice  is 
sufficiently  accurate,  as  a  map  of  the  surface  of  Lincoln* 
^ire.  And,  in  this  respect,  and  in  this  only,  it  is  valuable 
pr  useful ;  unless  so  far  as  it  serves  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  substructures  of  the  different  lands  of  Lincoln- 
shire. And  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  the  geology  of 
the  County,  that  these  substructures,  whether  of  chalK,  of 
limestone,  or  of  an  earthy  nature,  are  arranged  in  lines 
somewhat  meridionally,  or  north-and^-south  :— a  circum* 
stance  well  noticed  by  the  Reporter. 

But  to  the  soils  of  the  uplands  and  vale  lands,  especially 
of  the  latter,-^the  map  has  no  relation,  whatever ;  as  will 
be  seen  in  perusing  the  following  extracts;  which  I  will 
arrange  agreeably  to  the  natural  descriptions  of  lands 
into  which  the  County  most  aptly  separates ;  conformably 
yvith  die  method  pursued  in  reviewing  Mr.  Stone's  Re- 
port. Tbey  contain  all  that  I  conceive  to  be  entitled  to 
public  attention,  in  the  Reporter's  section  "  Soil ;"  in 
which,  with  various  other  notices  of  less  value,  they  are 
miscellaneously  inserted. 

P.  7.  (The  County  at  large)  "  In  attempting  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  soil  of  this  very  extensive  County,  I 
must  premise,  that  no  one  can  be  named  which  contains 
^greater  variety :  for  it  may  tn;ly  be  said  to  include  all 
the  sort$  of  land  tnat  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  king* 
dom.  There  are  few  exceptions,  but  granite,  schistus, 
the  white  surface  of  the  Hertfordshire  chalks,,  and  the 
pure  blowing  sand  of  Suffolk.  If  soils  are  divided  as  they 
may  be,  relative  to  practice,  into  I.  clay,  2.  sand,  3.  loam, 
4.  chalky  5.  peat,  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  large  dis- 
tricts, unde^  many  variations.  Harsh,  churlish,  tenacious, 
infertile  clays.  Sands  poor  and  of  admirable  fertility, 
Loamsof  every  possible  description,  and  some  that  rival 
the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  calcareous  class  in  chalk, 
limestone,  and  gypsum.  Peat  of  many  ^orts,  from  a 
wretched  thin  covering  of  bad  sands,  to  the  deep  treasures 
of  ponderous  bog." 

P.  8.  (The  same)  "  The  variations  of  soil  are  nearly 
all  longitudinal  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.'' 

P.  14. 
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;  p.  14.  (Fen)  ''  The  fen  lands"  (of  west  fen  ?)  (  « in  the 
Vicinity  of  Reevesby")  consist  of  a  heavy,  deep,  sandy 
|oam,  which  makes  very  rich  breeding  pasture  for  sheep, 
but  not  for  feeding;  another  part  of  a  rich  soapy  blue 
clay,  and  another  of  black  peat,  consisting  of  decayed 
vegetables,  and  when  drained,  is  deemed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  of  all  others  proportioned  to  rent  the  best  for 
arable." 

P.  7.  (Marsh)  "  On  entering  the  County  from  Wis* 
beach  to  Long  Sutton,  every  one  must  be  struck  with  the 
richness  of  the  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  tracts  I  have 
seen — a  brown  dark  loam  of  admirable  texture.  The 
district  continues,  with  some  variation  of  peat  near  Spald- 
ing, quite  to  the  sea  at  Freestone,  beyond  Boston*" 

P.  12.  (The  same)  "  In  that  part  of  the  Marsh  district, 
which  I  viewed  at  Humberstone,  and  to  Tetney,  the  soil 
is  a  strong,  fertile,  clayey  loam,  but  with  much  sand  in  it 
and  mica ;  which  looks  as  if  the  whole  had  been  once  an 
alluvion  of  the  sea,  resembling  an  argillaceous  warp— no 
sand,  no  gravel,  no  chalk,  no  rock ;  with  rain  it  is  greasy, 
and  with  successive  shunshine,  hardens  into  brick.  Near* 
ly  the  same  quality  of  land,  but,  with  slight  variations, 
holds  all  the  way  thence  to  the  hilly  lands  near  to  Louth." 

P.  11.  (Marsh  and  Vale)  "  Between  the  boundary  of 
the  Wolds,  (see  the  Map)  and  the  sea,  there  is  the  tract 
Galled  the  Marsh  and  Middle  Marsh ;  the  former  is  a  rich 
tract  of  salt  marsh,  the  soil  therefore  well  known ;  the 
latter  is  a  line  of  strong  soil,  called  the  Clays,  and  it  is 
stiff;  but  from  Belesby  towards  Grimsby  consists,  of  a 
strong  brown  loam,  much  superior  to  a  real  clay." 

P.  13.  (Tiie  same)  "  From  Louth  to  SaltHeet,  Sutton, 
and  then  to  Alford  and  Spilsby,  a  considerable  tract  of 
the  Marsh  and  Middle  Marsh  is  viewed.  The  soil  of  the 
Marsh  is  rich,  adhesive,  marine  clay  and  loam ;  and  the 
Middle  Marsh  resembles  it ;  but  is  of  inferior  fertility." 

Again : — "  The  hundred  of  Skirbeck  is  in  general  ex- 
tremely various ;  in  the  part  near  Boston,  and  some  other, 
the  surface  is  a  rich  loaiti,  upon  clay  first  to  some  depth, 
and  then  the  silt,  which  is  found  at  a  certain  level  in 
general ;  this  silt  is  a  porous  sea  sand,  which  has  been 
deposited  ages  ago,  becomes  firm  with  raiq,  but  is  not 
fertile;  near  the  sea  ther^  is  a  thin  covering  upon  clay, 
and  Mr.  Linton  has  observed,  that  by  ploughing-  into  it 
no  damage  has  been  sustained ;  however,  it  is  a  general 
ob3ervation,'that  the  soil  is  best  where  there  is  none  near 
iu    Near  the  fen  there  is  an  Infertile  very  stiff  bli;e  clay 
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upon  the  surface  ;  grass  almost  always  mown  :  the  very 
richest  pastures  are  a  black  mouldy  or  mass  of  vegetable 
particles." 

P.  9.  (The  same)  "  Between  Gainsborough  and  New^ 
ark,  for  twenty-five  miles,  all  is  sand,  with  a  fls^t  marsh 
tract  on  the  river,  sometimes  very  narrow  indeed  ;  where* 
as  on  the  Nottinghamshire  side,  it  spreads  into  wide 
commons.  This  is  the  case  at  Knaith.  Behind  the  sand, 
which  is  good  and  in  tillage,  is  a  tract  of  cold  wet  clay. 
At  Martin  the  sand  is  very  rich,  and  lets  at  thirty  shiU 
lings. 

"  The  soil  of  the  Isle  of  Axholm  is  among  the  finest  in 
England ;  they  have  black  sandy  loanis ;  they  have  warp 
land  ;  they  have  brown  sands ;  and  they  have  rich  loams, 
soapy  and  tenacious." 

P.  10.  (The  same)  "  The  finest  estate  I  have  seen  of 
some  time  for  soil,  is  the  lordship  of  Wintringham ;  it 
consists  of  three  descriptions  of  land ;  marsh,  called  here 
warp  and  grove ;  strong  loam  under  the  bean  husbandry  ; 
and  dry  loam  for  turnips.  All  three  are  excellent.  The 
marsh  is  a  tract  of  alluvion  of  the  Humber,  deposited  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  apparently  as  good  at  bottom 
^s  at  top.  The  bean  land  is  not  a  strong  loafn ;  but  a 
friable  sandy  loam,  with  clay  enough  in  it  to  give  it  rather 
too  adhesive  a  tenacity  for  turnips.  The  turnip  land  is 
a  reddish,  friable,  rich  loam,  dry  but  putrid  ;  a  finer 
soil  can  scarcely  be  seen,*  adapted  to  every  crop  that 
could  be  put  into  it. 

"  Various  good  soils  through  Whitton  and  Hal  ton. 

"  Barton  field,  of  6000  acres,  is  a  good  turnip  dry  loam, 
on  chalk  of  various  depths,  dry  at  bottom,  yet  moist 
enough  on  the  surface  from  texture  to  fit  it  for  all 
common  crops,  and  does  well  both  for  sainfoin  and 
wheat." 

P.  8.  (Vale  Lands)  *'  At  Kirkby  near  Sleaford  there  is 
a  tract  of  beautiful  pasture  land,  dry  enough  for  sheep, 
and  rich  enough  for  bullocks." 

P.  13.  (The  same)  "The  sandy  soil,  which  prevails 
from  Spilsby  to  Revesby,  extends  very  much  in  die  fol- 
lowing parishes." — These  parishes  are  nearly  forty  iu 
number.  Among  their  names  we  find  those  of  Spilsby, 
Tattershall  and  Market  Raisin.  'From  Spilsby  to  Tatter- 
shall  i^  nearly  fifteen  miles:  Spilsby  to  Raisin,  twenty 
five  miles.  Hence,  this  uniform  tract  of  sandy  soil  is.xif 
very  considerable  extent;  and  in  a  "  Map  of  Soilsy^  ought, 
surely,  to  have  been  distinguished. — Whereas,  this  triwt 
/.       'x  of 
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of  satidy  soil,—"  The  tract  of  beautiful  pasture  Und/' 
near  Sleaford,— the  line  of  Sand  between  Gainsborough 
and  Newark, — and  the  rich  lands  of  Winteringham,-*-ai6 
all  bedizened  in  the  same  bright  red  color. 

How  much  more  than  ridiculous  is  it  to  hold  this  out 
as  a  map  of  soils  I-^When  such  a  dazzling  and  deceptious 
device  is  prefixed  to  a  Report  hy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  it  cannot  be  too  severely  censured;  as  it  is  en- 
coraging  others  of  the  Board's  Reporters  to  be  guilty  of 
similar  improprieties.  In  going  through  the  Western  De« 
partment,  I  found  occasion  to  censure  different  maps  of 
soils ;  as  being  imperfect  and  falacious.  But  no  one  of  them 
equals,  in  deception,  the  ^^  map  of  the  soil  of  Lincoln- 
shire;" by  which,  doubtlessly,  the  designef  and  dauber  of 
the  Gloce^ershire  map  hoped  to  be  countenanced.  Even 
the  uplands;  namely,  the  *^ Wolds"  and  "Heaths"  of 
Lincolnshire, — tho  they  are  distinguished  by  a  degree  of 
uniformity  of  substructure,— *-are  not  uniform,  in  soil ;  as 
ap()ears  by  the  subjoined  extracts. 

P.  11.  (Wolds)  "  It  would  be  loss  of  time  to  attempt 
many  distinctions  in  the  soils  of  the  great  tract  of  the^ 
Wolds ;  ail  I  saw  or  heard  of  is,  a  sandy  loam,  on  a  chalk 
bottom ;  the  quality  Very  various,  from  poor  sand,  pro^^- 
ducing  heath,  (erica  vulgaris  J  to  rich,  deep,  fertile  loams, 
that  yield  capital  crops  of  barley  and  wheat,  and  some 
even  beans." 

P.  1 4.  **  The  tract  of  Wold  north  of  Louth,  by  Elking- 
ton,  Ormsby,  Wyham,  Binbrook,  Swinop,  Thoresby,  &c. 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  excellent  soil,  all  calcareous, 
friable,  sandy  loams  on  a  chalk  bottom,  dry  enough  to 
feed  turnips  where  they  grow,  and  much  good  enough 
tor  wheat.  The  red  chalks'are  particularly  good,  being 
almost  without  exception  excellent  for  turmps  and  barley. 
At  Thoresby  Warren  the  vales  are  red,  apd  nettles  ane 
among  the  spontaneous  growth.  Nettles  and  rabbits 
together ! !" — No  uncommon  sight :— -the  one  being  the 
cause,  the  other  the  effect ! 

P.  S.  { Heath)  *'  The  reddish  sands  upon  the  heath,  open 
field,  arable  at  Blankney  are  excellent  for  bariey."— Again, 
"  The  heath,  now  all  inclosed,  is  a  tract  of  high  country, 
a  sort  of  back  Jbone  to  the  whole,  in  which  the  soil  is  a 
good  san^y  loam,  but  with  clay  enough  in  it  to  be  slip- 
fiery  witti  wet,  and  tenacious  under  b&d  numagement; 
but  excellent  turnip  and  barley  land^  on  a  bed  of  lime- 
ftone,  at  various  depths,  from  six  inches  tb  several  fecM^ 
coqamouly  nine  inches  to  eighteen." 

Beside 
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Beside  the  miscelkneous  notices  that  are  placed  witliia 
the  section  "  Soil,"  we  find,  in  goitig  through  the  volume, 
other  passages  that  rislate  to  the  same  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing I  have  marked  as  being  admissible,  here. 

P.  2.  (The  County)  "The  Heaths  north  and  south  of 
,  Lincoln  and  the  Wolds,  as  marked  in  the  map,  are  calca- 
reous hills,  which  from  their  brows  command  many  fine 
views  over  the  lower  regions :  the  rest  of  the  County  is 
not  equally  discriminated  either  by  fertility  or  elevation, 
and,  except  certain  spots  more  favoured  by  nature  than 
the  rest,  do  not  exhibit  a  country  that  classes  among  the 
more  beautiful  features  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  whole. 
However,  it  is  a  better  cduntry  than,  general  ideas  have 
permitted  some  to  esteem  it." 

P.  116.  (Fens)  "  On  breaking  up  the  rich  commons  of 
Long  Sutton^  the  corn  products  have,  for  seven  years, 
been  very  great ;  oats  10^  quarters,  and  wheat  5  qrs. 
which  continue  to  be  the  crops  at  present. 

*^  On  the  black  peat  land  in  Deeping  Fen,  Mr.  Graves 
has  ha4  S  and  even  10  quarters  of  oatfs,  after  cole,  on 
paring  and  burning :  be  sows  six  bushels.  There  is  now 
a  crop  of  barley  in  the  Fen,  estimated  at  12  qrs.  an  acrei 

**  Com  in  genetal  upon  the  rich  arable  of  Hdlland  Fen, 
&c.  of  an  inferior  quality  and  price,  which,  is  of  course 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  giving  such  a 
luxuriance  of  straw." 

P.  188.  (Marshes)  "The  marshes  near  the  sea,  from 
Wrangle  to  Sutton,  are  part  divided  from  the  high  country 
by  the  fens,  and  part  by  clay  parishes,  called  middle 
marshes,  which  marsh  is  near  the  sea,  a  rich  loam,  on  a 
silt  or  clay  bottom ;  the  part,  nearer  the  villages  a  very- 
rich  soapy  clay,  best  adapted  for  feeding  sheep  and 
beasts ;  with  a  smaller  share  of  ings^^  (meadows)  **  for  hay ; 
nearer  the  middle  marshes,  cold  wet  clay." 

This  passage,  if  corrected,  and  fully  worded,  would 
convey  valu^le  information,  in  a  clear  manner  9  and 
tnight  have  been  noticed  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the 
language  and  manner  of  this  Report. 

Substrata, — Besides  what  relates  to  subsoil,  incident- 
ally included  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  on  soils,  we  find 
(in  the  section  "  Soil")  the  following  scattered  sentences, 
on  the  lower  strata. — P.  7.  "In  boring  at  the  bottom  of  a. 
well  at  Boston  twenty-seven  feet  deep,  they  came  very 
soon  to  a  stratum  of  blue  marl,  colour  of  Westmoreland 
slate,  which  continued  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
6fty  yards,  with  exceptions  only  of  a  few  inches^  amounir 
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ing  to  not  more,  in  the  whole,  than  three  feet."— P.  lo. 
**  The  under  stratum  at  Haxey,  Belton,  &c.  is,  in^  many 
places,  an  imperfect  plaster  stone." — See  also  the  head 
Waters^  p*  73  aforegoing. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  same  page  with  the  last  ei^tract, 
is  the  following  round  remark. — "Under  the  whole 
country,  generally  speaking,  stone  is  to  be  found  at 
various  depths.    No  plaster." 

P.  12.  "In  digging  Grimsby  haven,  they  tut  twenty 
feet  deep  in  a  bed  of  stiff,  blue,  clayey  warp,  with  many 
micaceous  particles." — Same  page.  "  The  wold  land 
about  Louth,  to  the  west  and  south  west,  is  good,  very 
generally  a  dry,  friable,  loamy  sand,  on  a  flinty  loam,  and 
under  that,  chalk  every  fvhere," 


SUBJECT  THE  SECOND. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Appropriation.— In  this  Report,  as  in  that  of  Mr. 
Stone,  are  found,  in  different  sections  of  the  volume,  a 
variety  of  materials  collected,  relating  to  this  most  im- 
portant toj^ic  of  Political  Economy.  I  will  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  instance,  endeavour  to  class  them,  in  the  most 
intelligible  and  useful  form. 

For  the  history  and  present  state  of  Appropriation,  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  back  to  Mr. 
Stone's  account,  p.  19,  aforegoing.    The  Secretary  is  in  a 
manner  silent  on  the  subject.    I  find  the  two  subjoined 
passages,  only,  which  relate  especially  to  this  topic. — 
P.  79.  "In  the  isle  of  Axholm,  there  is  an  immense  inclo- 
sure  on  the  point  of  beginning;  the  act  and  survey  hav- 
ing been  passed,  of  no  less  than  12,000  of  acres  of  com- 
mons, in  the  four  parishes  of  Haxey,  Hepwortb,  Belton, 
and  Ovvston."-^P.  231.  "Along  the  sea-coast  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Skirbeck,  there  arc  about  1000  acres  of  sea  marsh 
,  beyond  the  bank,  coverfed  by   spring  tides,  capable  of 
being  taken  in  to  very  great  profit ;  but  not  done,  waiting 
for  an  act  to  inclose  the  fens,  in  order  then  to  take  in  the 
marshes. 

"  Wrangle  has  a  common  of  1500  acres  belor^ging  to 
itself;  and  Leak,  besides  its  right  on  East  and  West  fens, 
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bn^  c^e  arso  of  450.  The  rest  of  the  parishes  in  the  hud- 
drekl  have  a  right,  as  they  assert,  on  ooth  East  and  West 
fenSi***^Othelr  notices  may  be  caught  in  the  ensuing  ex- 
tracts.   And  see  the  History  of  Drainage^  ensuing. 

On  the^^vfflw^flg'e^  of  appropriating  commons  and  com- 
vaovL  fields,  the  Report,  now  unmr  review,  furnishes 
anipje  and  valuable  information. 

P.  42.  "  The  eleven  parishes  of  Holland  fen  contkift 
22fiO0  acres,  and  let  for  about  27s.  an  aCre^  tithe  free, 
but  pajra  drainage  tax.  Before  the  drainage  and  inclo- 
sore,  it  was  worth  not  more  that  East,  West,  pr  Wildmore 
fens,  at  present,  that  is  nothing  at  all.'^ 

P.  77.  "  There  are  few  instances  of  th6  benefit  of  in- 
closing commons,  greater  than  that  of  Long  Sutton  ;  the 
act  passed  in  1788,  by  which  nea:r  4000  acres  of  common 
became  several  property ;  the  rent  of  it,  before  inclosing^ 
was  1000/.  a  year^  or  500  rights,  which  let  the  messuages 
at  40^kedx;h  more  for  the  right;  the  whole  now  lets  from 
30^.  ta  50^.  an  acre>  and  about  half  of  it  is  plbitghed. 
Before  this  act  the  old  inclosures  were  subservient  to  the 
common,  but  now  the  common  is  subservienr  to  those  \ 
and,  if  all  are  included  in  the  account,  there  is  now  more 
live  stock  kept  than  before^  and  of  a  mucli  better  kind  ; 
though  above  2000  aci^es  have  been  ploughed  up  to  yield 
an  enormous  produce. 

**  About  Folkingham,  many  new  as  well  as  old  parlia- 
mentary inclosures,  of  arable^  open,  common  fields;  the 
improvements  by  which  have  been  very  great;  lands 
adapted  to  grass  have  been  laid  down ;  and  some  better 
for  the  plough  have  been  broken  up.  At  Osbornby  the 
rent  of  10^.  was  raised  to  17y.  6rf.;  and  several  others,  in 
an  equal  prt)portion.*' — Again — "  The  vast  benefit  of  in- 
closing can,  upon  inferior  soils,  be  rarely  seen  in  a  more 
advantageous  light,  than  upon  Lincoln  Hfeath.  I  found  a 
Jarge  range  which  formerly  was  covered  with  heath,  gorse^ 
*  &c.  and  yielding,  in  fact,  little  or  no  produce,  converted, 
by  inclosure,  to  profitable  arable  farms ;  let^  on  ^n  ave- 
rage^ at  105.  an  acre ;  and  a  very  extensive  countryj  aU 
studded  with  new  farm  houses,  batns,  offices,  and  every 
appearance  of  thriving  industry;  nor  is  the  extent  small, 
for  these  heaths  ektend  near  seventy  miles ;  and  the  pro- 
gress is  so  great  in  twenty  years^  that  very  little  remains 
to  do.*  *<The 

♦  Such,  in  truth,  as  I  never  beheld,  until  I  travelled  between 
Sfeaford  and  Lincoln  in  1810 ;  when  I  saw  hundreds  of  acres  in  the 
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"  The  effect  of  these  inclosures  has  been  vciv  great ; 
for  while  rents  have  risen  on  the  Heath  from  notning,  in 
most  instances^  and  next  to  nothing  in  the  rest,  to  &s.  or 
105.  an  acre,  the  farmers  are  in  liiuch  better  circum- 
stances, a  great  produce  is  created,  cattle  and  sheep  in* 
creased,  and  the  poor  employed.  The  rectory  of  Na- 
Venby,  one  of  the  Cliff  towns,  has  become  greater  than 
the  total  rent  of  the  lordship  was  before."' 

P.  79.  **I  passed  these  commons"  {of  the  Isle  of 
Axholm)  "in  various  quarters,  and  rode  purposely  to  view 
some  parts ;  they  are  in  a  wretched  and  unproBtablle  state ; 
but  valued,  if  inclosed,  in  the  ideas  of  the  islanders,  at 
10».  or  1  is.  an  acre.*' 

P.  82.  "  The  parish"  (of  Barton  on  Humber)  "inclu- 
ding  every  thing,  may  now  be  rented  at,  or  worth  6000/. 
a  year;  it  was  2000/.  and  all  the  tenants  better  satisfied 
than  before," 

P.  83.  "  By  the  acts  for  inclosing  Barton,  Barrow, 
and  Goxhill,  no  less  than  17000  acres  are  rendered  pro- 
ductive, to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  community* 

**  I  was  told,  before  I  got  into^the  Olays,  as  they  are 
called,  or  Middle  Marsh,  that  inclosing  did  not  answer 
that,  however  it  had  succeeded  on  the  Wolds.  When 
I  got  to  Huipberstpn,  I  discovered  the  explanation :  they 
summer  fallow  for  wheat,  and  then  take  ^beans,  after  in<^ 
closing,  exactly  as  before.  How  then  can  it  answer? 
and  old  tracts  of  pasture  are  ploughed  up  in  consequence, 
and  not  converted  to  a  good  system  of  tillage,  but  covered 
with  bean  crops  that  never  see  a  hoe.  In  passing  from 
thence  to  Tetney,  Fulstow,  Covenham,  &c.  I  passed 
through  a  large  open  field  in  the  fallow  year,  which  had 
not,  in  September,  received  its  first  earth;  but  was 
covered  with  thistles,  passed  their  blossom,  high  enough 
to  hide  a  jackass;  yet  the  dung  was  spread  amongst  then! 
as  if  the  wheat  would  be  sowed:  and  the  soil  thus  horri- 
bly neglected,  a  fine  rich  tenacious  loam,  not  clay,^  as . 
greasy  and  soapy  almost  as  a  pure  clay ;  but  there  is 
much  sand  in  it;— a  soil   well  worth  30.y.  an  acre,  or 

upwards, 

veriest  state  >of  waste  1  ever  saw  land,  whether  appropriated  or 
unappropriated,  in  this  kingdom.  Half  a  dozen  wild  rabbits  were  ail 
.the  stock  1  observed  upon  them,  with  scarcely  a  blade  or  leaf  of  herbage 
to  keep  even  these  alive :— doubtlessly  thro  the  folly  or  madness  of 
the  first  occupiers  (after  appropriation)  in  converting  them  to 
'*  arable  larms/'  instead  of  ;iheep  walks  and  rabbit  xvarrens. 
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upwards,  in  rent,  tithe,  and  rates,  Wko  will-  be  hardy 
.enough  to  hazard, such  a  folly,  as  that  any  part  of  the 
Jime  of  Clays,  I  have  seen  or  heard  described,  will  hot 
answer  inclosing?  Yet,  such  nonsense  I  have  heard; 
no  wonder,  in  a  [country  where  landlords,  stewards,  far- 
mers, are  all  five  centuries  behind  in  ever^  idea  relative 
to  strong  land.  They  are  awake  and  moving  on  turnip 
land ;  but  on  bean  soils,  are  still  fast  asleep. 

^  From  Louth  to  Saltfleet,  and  from  Sutton  to  Alford, 
open  fields,  with  unploughed  fallows,  the  15th,  &c.  of 
September ;  cpvered  with  thistles  in  beautiful  luxuriance, 
ana  plenty  of  other  rubbish." 

P,  86.  "  For  the  following  most  important  table,  1  am 
obliged  to  Mr.  Parkinson  of  Asgarby,  steward  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  ^c.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a  very  curious 
paper,  and  shews  the  vast  works,  which  have  been  carried 
on  successfully  in  this  great  county. 
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^  **  Thejre  are  other  parishes,  that  I  have  been  commis^ 
sioner  for,  which  I  have  not  an  account  df,  owing  to  my 
bcx>ks  being  from  home.^' 

P.  M.  **Mr.  EHison  at  Sudbrook  remarked  to  me, 
that-he  is  clear,  if  a  register  of  offences  at  the  sessions  was 
lept,  it -would  be  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  ori- 
ginated with  t&e  inhabitants  wlao  lived  on  commons,  and 
in  uninclosed  parishes/* 

P.  223.  **  Forty  thousand  acres  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
fens  would,  if  inclosed,  let  for  315.  6d.  according  to  the 
Ofnnion  of  some;  in  that  of  others,  for  26^.  In  East  fen 
are  2000  acres  of  watery  32  parishes  have  ri^ht  of  com- 
mon in  these  fens.  At  Brothertoft  I  crossed  the  ferry  into 
Wildmore  fen,  and  the  little  I  saw  of  it  w^s  worth  40^.; 
but  whc^  acres  covered  with  thistles  and  netdes,  four  feet 
high  and  more.  There  are  men  that  have  vast  numbers 
of  geese^  even  to  1000  and  m6re.  Mr.  Thacker  of 
Langrike  ferry  has  clipped  1200  sheep  on  Wildmore; 
and  yet  he  'assured  me,  that  he  would  rather  continue  at 
his  present  rent,  and  pay  the  full  value  for  whatever  might 
be  allotted  to  his  farm  on  an  inclosure,  rather  than  have 
the  common  right  for  nothing.  In  1793  it  was  estimated, 
that  40,000  sheep,  or  one  per  acre,  rotted  on  the  three 
fens.  '  Nor  is  this  the  only  evil,  for  the  number  stole  is 
incredible :  they  are  taken  off  by  whole  flocks.  So  wild 
a  country  nurses  up  a  race  of  people  as  wild  as  the  fen ; 
and  thus  the  morals  and  eternsd  welfare  of  numbers  are 
hazarded  or  ruined  for  want  of  an  inclosure. 

^'  There  may  be  five  sheep  an  acre  kept  in  summer  oii 
Wildmore  ana  West  fens,  besides  many  horses,  young 
cattle  and  geese  ;  if  there  are  any  persons  who  profit,  it 
ii  the  people  who  keep  geese^    Some  keep  si^eep  i\%' 
winter  tnere,  and  suffer  accordingly.'^  ^   ^ 

P.  225.  ^In  discourse  at  Louth  upon  the  characters  of 
the  poor,  oBseWations  were  made  upon  the  consequence^ 
of  great  commons,  in  nursing  ]tip  sl  mischievous  race  of 
people;  and  instanced,  that  on  the  very  d^y  we  were 
talking,  a  g^ng  of  villains  were  brought  to  l^o^th  gaol, 
from  Coningsby,  who  had  conimitted  numberless  outrage^ 
upon  cattle  and  corn ;  laming,  killing,  .cutting  off  tails, 
and  wounding  |i  variety  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep ;  and 
that  mamr  of  them  were  commoners  on  tt^  immense  fiens 
ofEast,West,  and  Wildnjore."*  P.  239, 

*  These  fees,  I  understaQd,  have  recenUy  been  partialJy  Qr 
^Mely  appn»>riatpdi^    February  IBIU 
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P.  2Z9.  *<  Mattliew  Allen  of  Brothertoft,  before  the 
inclosure  and  draining  of  Holland  fen,  paid  20^.  rent  for 
a  cottage  apd  croft.  His  stock  on  the  fpn  was  400  sheep, 
500  geese,  7  milch  cows,  10  or  12  yoking  horses,  and  10 
young  beasts.  Sucb  a  person,  if  ever  one  was  beard  of, 
must  nave  been  injured  ny  an  inclosure;  for  nev^r  could 
be  known  a  more  perfect  contrast  between  the  rent  and 
stock  of  a  holding.  He  now  rents  about  50  acres  of  the 
inclosure  at  25s.  an  acre ;  has  a  wife,  five  children,  ana 
two  sfsrvants,  and  greatly  prefers  his  present  situation,  iiot 
only  for  comfort,  but  pro^t  also.*' — Can  aU  this  be  ac^- 
curate?  '    ^ 

For  the  disadvantages  of  common  fields,  in  r^g^^rd  to 
livestock, — see  the  head  Cattle  (breed  of)  ensuing. 

On  the  jSm^^w  of  Appropriation,  the  fqllowing  articles 
of  information  are  entitled  to  attention. 

P.  54.  (Tithe)  "  In  the  new  inclosures  about  polking-, 
hapoi  exonerated  by  giving  land. — In  Osborqby  one- 
seventh  of  t)ie  whole.  In  some  one^fifth  of  the  arable, 
apd  one-njnth  of  the  pasturage." 

-  P.  79.  "  The  expence,  that  is  the  commissioners*  rate, 
for  inclosing  5000  acres  in  Kirton,  was  about  7000/.  in** 
eluding  every  publip  charge  j  roi^ds  paipe  to  near  1000/, 
of  it** 

P.  80*  *^  Cottage  rights  are  claims ;  but  lands  without 
a  cottage  have  none." — How  irrational  and  disgraceful 
is  this,  in  a  civilized,  and  in  many  respects  enligh£ened, 
nation ! 

P.  80.  *f< Barton  Field  is  one  oiF  the  greatest  inclosures 
in  England  J  the  act  passed  in  1793.  Before  the  inclo- 
sure, trie  quantities  of  land  were  supposed  to  be  nes^rly,'* 
<* 6240'*  acres.— «  Of  which**  (p.  81.)  ^* after  deducting 
the  roads,  and  the  site  of  the  town,  there  m^y  bo  6pOU 
acres  of  land,  used  in  pasturage  and  till^ge^ 

"  T\ip  assessments  of  the  commissioners,  iiqder  the  in- 
closurp  j^pt.  ^mounjed  to  about  I318p/.  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  act,  fencing  of  tithe  allqtpieqts,  public' 
and  private  rofids,  batiks,  jetties,  doughs,  bridge^,  &c.  &c.. 

"The  completing  the  public  and  private  roads  cost 
about  5q6q/.  The  Humoer  banks  ^nd  jetties  about 
2000/,  or  ratlier  piore.^'— P.  32.  "150  ^cres  were  given 
to  the  vicar  for  his  small  tithes;  ^nd  900  were  assigned 
for  gre^t  tithe  most  couvepienjly  for  the  impropjriator.'**  ^ 

'^  P.274- 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  whole  of  the  infbrraatidn, 
hitherto  extracted,  on  the  subject  of  Appropriation  (excepting  Mtr* 

Parkmson'^ 
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P.  274.  "  The  first  irrigation  I  heard  of  in  the*  County, 
vas  at  Osborubj^  by  Mr.  Hojrte,  the  lordihip-.  being  io- 
dosed  by  Act  or  Parliament  in  1796,  that  very  spirited 
improver  took  advantage  of  the  capability  of  some  of  the 
lands  to  be  irrieated^  and  advised  the  commissioners  to 
awardapower  of  taking  water  from  a  catch-water  drain 
that  was  necessarily  made,  and  offered  to  take  for  his  own 
allotment,  some  lands  reckoned  of  an  inferior  quality, 
because  he  perceived  they  would  admit  of  this  improve* 
Boeht.'* 

There  is  so  much  liberality,  good  sense,  and  sound 
principles  of  business,  in  the  su^oined  remarks  of  Mr, 
Elmhurst^  that  I  have  singular  satisfaction  in  registering 
them. 

P.  84.  ^  Upon  lii0  principles  on  which  the  commis- 
sioners of  inclosures  should  conduct  themselves,  Mr.  Elm<* 
hurst  observes :  '  Where  the  town  happens  to  be  situated 
in,  or  pretty  near  the  centre  of  the  lordship,  the  properties 
(upon  the  inclosure)  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  laid 
contiguous,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  farm  houses;  and  as  much 
in  squares  as  the  nature  and  shape,  &c«  of  the  fields  will 
admit;  .but  when  otherwise,  then  the  distant  lands  ought 
to  be  so  laid  out  and  allotted,  as  best  to  suit  for  occupa* 
lion,  as  a  farm  or  farms,  on  which  houses,  &c.  may  be 
built;  having,  as  much  as  may  be,  an  eye  to  water,  and 
different  sorts  of  land ;  but  to  have  due  consideration  to 
the  whole  of  the  proprietors,  (small  as  well  as  great)  so  as 
not  to  injure  any  onfe,  by  making  it  particuUtny  conveni- 
ent to  another  or  others.  I  acted  as  a  commissioner  a 
Sreat  many  years;  and  was^  at  one  timey  concerned  in  nine 
ifferent  inelosures;  and,  from  my  first  being  in  that 
business,  (which  is  near  twenty-eight  years)  I  ever  have 
attended  first  to  what  concerned  the  public,  respect- 
ing the  laying  out,  forming  and  making  the  roads,  (at  the 
expence  of  the  proprietors)  in  thfe  properest  and  most 
eligible  situations,  for  the  greatest  conveniency  of  all  who 
may  travel,  or  do  businiess  upon  them ;  for,  I  thought  and 
said,  that  the  legislature  could  never  intend  to  place  such 
power  in  any  set  of  men,  as  commissioners,  or  delegate 

them 

Kirkiosoa't  vahiahieeoatiibutioii,  and  the  articjies  in  which  the  name$ 
of  Mr.  Ellison  and  Matthew  Allan  are  mentioned)  is  registered  oa 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Reporter.  Through  what  channels  the 
•eTeral  articles  of  information  came  to  his  knowledge  (excepting  those 
which  rose  to  his  own  observation,  in  travelling)  the  reader  can  only 
Sttrmise;  notwithstanding  what  has  been  quoted  aforegoing. 
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them  widi  such  extraordinary  power  (af  they  then  penned 
to  fancy  they  had)  foy  which  they  should  or  migBt  injury 
the  public,-!— And  thatworf^  I  ever  and  always  pursued,  so 
long  as  I  continued  to  act.  Another  observation  I,  at  the 
first,  made,  and  ever  after  put  in  practice,  was  this^  always 
to  begin  to  line  out  an4  allot  for  the  smallest  propneiox 
first,  (whether  rich  or  poor)  hi  every  parish,  so  as  to  make 
such  allotment  as  proper  and  convenient  for  the  oocupa-^ 
tion  of  such,  or  their  tenant,  (as  that  might  be)  to  occupy; 
and  so  on,  from  the  Smallest  to  the  greatest:  for  it  is  for 
the  advantage  of  the  greatest  and  most  opulept  propria 
etors,  that  a  bill  is  presented  and  act  passed ;  and  at  their 
requests,— and  not  the  small  ones;  and,  b,s  the  little  ones 
would  have  no  weight  by  opposition,  thei/  must  submit, 
was  it  ever  so  disadvantageous  to  th^m ;  as  it  very  often 
happens ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  partmity  in 
defending  those^  who  cannot  help  or  defend  themselves ;; 
and  a  little  man  may  as  well  have  nothing  allotted  to  biois 
as  to  have  it  so  far  off]  or  so  inconvenient  for  hiqti,  that  - 
it  is  not  worth  his  having,  as  it  would  prevent  his  goiog 
to  his  daily  labour;  and,  therefore,  he  must  sell  its  pro- 
perty to  his  rich  and  opulent  adjoining  neighbour;  ^oc( 
i/iaty  in  so9^  measure,  decreases  population.    - 

I  have  equal  gratification  in,  transcribing  the  liberal    . 
sentiments,  and  exenaplary  prsM^tice,  of  the  late  DuK^  of 
Ancaster,  on' this  topic, 

P.  89.  <*  The  DuKe  of  Ancaster  very  justly  remarks., 
that  rents  are  usually  raised  much  too  soon  upon  inciosure^ 
taking  place;  the  tenant  is  put  to  much  inconvenience, 
and  incurs,  sometimes,  a  very  lar^e  expence;  to  raise 
immediately  is  unjust ;  there  ought  to  elapse  thr^e  years^ 
before  any  increase  ^akes  place.  His  Grace,  upon  in^. 
closihg,  has  given  his  tenantry  that  indulgence/' 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  Appropriation,  J  cannot  re-* 
frain  from  tendering  my  acknowledgement  to  ^be  Secret 
t^ry  of  the  Board,  for  enabling  me.to  add  so  niany  valuable 
materials  concerning  it,  to  my  former  collections :— the  - 
whole  tending  to  evince  the  propriety  of  a  PuBUq  Mea- 
sure, which  1  have  long  been  solicitous  to  prop^te  :-r"not 
because  I  happened  to  be  the  first  who  urged  it,  in  detail, 
to  public  attention  (in  the  Rural  Econ6my  of  Yorkshire, 
first  published  in  1788) — but  froin  ^  clear  cpinviotion  of 
its  rectitude ;  and  the  numerous  advantage  th^t  would 
necessarily  proceed  from  it. 

For  the  principles  of  Appropriation,  ^ee  as  before  re- 
ferred to,  p.  2S.  '    ^    \    . 

PoPULATiONi, 
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PoPU^-ATtDN, — In  a  section,  bearing  this  title,  we  find 
ten  or  twelve  Ipos^y  or  la^.priut}e4  pages 'of  J^eterogene- 
pus,  desultory  matter, — touc^iin^  different  topics.— *The 
writer's  principal  intention  would  se^xi^  to  b^i^e  been  that 
af  ascertaifiing  the  effects  of  appropriating  comiiionable 
lands,  on  the  population  of  a  couatry.— P.42U  *<  I  wiphod 
to  procure,  while  in  the  Coun^,  the  births  and  l^rials  of 
many  parishes,  but  was  unable  to  effect  it  i  a  few  I  was 
favoured  with;  some  of  which  will  shew  in  what  manner 
inclosure  has  operated  to  diminish  or  iacrense  the 
people.** 

Nothing,  however,  is  even  attempted  to  be  iijade  out. 
Indeed,  the  bent  of  the  article  turns  on  the  depreciation 
of  money,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  pric^fi  of  farm 
produce, — ^rather  than  on  population*  There  is  little,  if 
anything,  which  evenr^  topographical  oollector  would 
notjhave  rejected.  To  mej  the  whole  appears  as  waste 
paper;  ^xcqi^ing  a  passage  or  t^,  relating  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  Agr^ulture^  ia  I^incplnshire  ;««oFwhichin  the 
proper  pls^. 

PftOvisipiJSi,  and  Fuel. — P.  403.  «  Boston ;  price  of 
XDj^tton  6du',  beef  ^^d.;  butter  Is.;  cheese  6d.  Coals 
27s.  and  in  winter  30&.  a^d  ?2s.  per  chaldron.'' — ^^  The 
Tcc^t  funiis];ifs  Qainsborough^  &c.  with  some  sorts,  of  fish 
ia  gr^^t  pleipity.  Salmon,  which  rises  to  40  lb.  at  Is.  a 
pound;  pike,  yp  to  17lb.  ^t  6d.$  perch,  to  dlb.  at  6d.; 
^nch,  to  4 lb.  at  is. ;  carp,  tQ  lOlb,  at  Is.;  eels  plentiful ; 
but  carp  and  tench  rare.  Butter  10 d.  per  pound;  the 
poor  buy  at  S^d.;  and  twepty  years  ago  at  2^d.  Wild 
duc^  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  brace;  teal  Is.  6d.  a  couple;  grey 
plpver  Is.  6d.     Co^ls,  17s.  for  48  bushels." 

P.  412.  ^*  It  is  singular  that  the  labouring  poor^  with  the 
extraordinary  high  price  of  labour  at  Norton,  Kirton,  &c. 
consume  very  little  meat,  except  the  stoutest  labourers  at 
task  wbrky  who  ^arn  3s.  a  day ;  these  have  for  dinner  some 
meat  in  a  pye;  all  consume  a  good  many  potatoes." 

Manufactures.— On  this  subject,  we  find  nothing 
iftoticeable;  excepting  some  astbnisbing  facts  (I  take 
for  granted)  in  the  SpiNNiNa  of  Combed  Wool;— a  topic 
which  is  by  no  meians  foreign  to  a  Report  of  Lincoln'^ 
shireJ 

F,  4Q8»  '^  A  lee  of  woollen  yam  measures  in  length 
eighty  yards.  A  hank  of  ditto,  l^y  ^  custom  of  Norwich^ 
Qonm^  of  f^vei)i  le^. 
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Taris.  Miles. 
94  hanks  in  tbe  pound  is  esteemed  good 

spinning  in  tbe  Schools  13,440  8 

70   htoKS  in  the  pound  is  esteemed  super- 

'fihe'spinning  at  Norwich  89,'200        92 

150  hatik'^  ih  the  pound  were  spun  in  1754,' 

by  Maty  Powfey  of  East  Defehain  in 

Norfolk ;  and  this  wis  thought  so  ex* 

*  traordiiiiryy  that  an  account  of  it  is 
-  -eritei*ed  on  the  registers  of  the  Royal 

Society  B4,060        4$ 

JOO  hanfis'in  the  pouiid  haVe  already  been 

*  spun  by  Miss  Ives  of  Spalding;  and 
^"'          though  this  young  liady  has  <^arried 

the  art  of  spinning  combed  wool  to 

so  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  she 
'  does  not  despair  of  improving  it  still 

farther  ^      *^  '      168,000       9S 

'  *'  The  manufacturers  of  Norwich,  zealous  to  encourage 
Miss  Ives^s  ingenuity,  are  desirous  of  improving  their 
looms  in  such  a  manner  as  "will  enable  them  to  weave  her 
delicate  yarn.  Mr.  Harvey  of  that  place  ^as  already 
manufactured  some  that  is  very  fine ;  and  he  is  at  present 
engaged  iri  weaving  her  finest  sort  into  a  shawl^  the  tex- 
ture of  which  is  expected  to  equal  that  of  the  very  best 
that  have  hitherto  been  broiight  from  InditU**   •  • 

Poor  TAX.-^Of  the  section,  *^  Poor  JRates,**  not  a  s^U 
Jable  merite  extraction.  Not  only  i^  the  'rent,  on  which 
the  rates  are  calculated,  iiomlilal  or  uncertain  ;  but  other 
^*  Town  Charges"  are  united  with  the  poor  rates.  Why 
blot  paper  to  so  little  purpose?  even  the  Reporter's  con* 
jectures,  rising  out  of  general  information,  are  mostly,  or 
altogether,  futile,  with  respect  to  the  main  subject  of 
enquiry. 

In  the  section  "Poor,'*-^'MajorCartwright,*'— speaking 
of  the  utiliiy  of  Provident  Societies^ — makes  th.e  following 
sensible  retnarks.  ?•  409,  "  But  in  touching' on  this  sub- 
ject, I  had  principally  in  view  to  point  out  a  very  material ' 
defect,  which  runs  very  generally,.!  fear,  through  the 
mles  of  such  societies :  it  is  tbe  defect  of  not  making  any* 
provision  ifor  medical  assistanp^  when  p.  member  is  ilh 
He  is  allowed  out  of  the  bo:?  sick  pay,  merely  for  bis 
subsistence;  but  how  is  that  to  cure  htm  of  his  disease, 
or  obtain  him  the  medical  A^sistan^e  of  which  he  standi 
in  need  ?  He  has  the  parish,. it  is  true,  to  apply  to;  but 
in  such  cuses^  the  poor  man^s  application  is  seicfom  made 
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till  he  thinks  hiioself  dyings  and  even  then  seldom  com« 
plied  with  so  soon  as  the  case  requires." 

To  obriate  this  defect,  Mr,  C.  after  showing  (what 
becomes  self  evident  the  momeht  it  is  suggested)  the 
propriety  and  practicability  of  employing  a  medical  man^ 
Ml  such  a  way,  as  to  have  an  interest  in  keeping  the 
members  in  health, — says  p.  410.  "  It, is  on  this  principle, 
that  I  have  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
this  township,  and  others  in  my  employment ;  which  is 
likewise  open  to  such  other  poor  as^  choose  to, become 
members  of  our  society.  Having  met  with  an  active 
surgeon,  who  accepts  or  such  a  subscription  as  we  caa 
f  ai^e,  I  hope  the  last  hand  will  be  put  to  the  design  in  a 
few  days." 

Tithes. — la  the  section  bearing  this  title,  as  in  that  of 
**  Poor  Rates,"  are  seen  a  string  of  crude  nnemoranda,  in 
cramp  language.; — some  of  them  totallyvoid  of  intelligi- 
bility :— thus,  p.  54,  "  About  Sudbrook,  compounded  at 
^s.  or  2s.  6d>  an  acre,"— A  reader  out  of  the  County,  and 
perhaps  many  in  it,  might  say— Where  is  Sudbrook? 
What  is  its  situation,  and  what,  its  soil?  Are  its  lands 
part  of  the  rich  mudbanks  of  the  district  of  Boston  ?  Or 
IS  it  situated  among  the  rabbit  warrens  of  the  Wolds,  or 
the  meagre  sandy  lands  of  the  Heath  ? 

The  following  ideas  of  Mr.  Parkinson, — given,  it  would: 
seem,  in  the  Reporter's  awn  language  I — claim  some  at- 
tention.—P.  54^.  *'  Mr.  Parkinson — the  tithe  of  pasture  is 
worth  one-rtinth of  its  iqnproved  rent,  which  hfe  proves*^  (!) 
•'thus  ;  produce  two  lambs^  on  an  average  of  twenty-one 
years,  at  I2s.  or  24^.,  two  ewe  fleeces  at  4s.  or  8j.;  in  all 
t2s. ;  deduct  for  loss  one-eighth«  remains  28s. ;  the  tenth 
of  which  2^.  Sid. ;  deduct  for  gathering  pne-third,  remains 
Is.  llrf.;  calUt2*."  (what  is  the  rent  ?)  *^  The  tithe  of 
meadow  one-seventh,  and  one-eighth  of  inferior  quality* 
That  of  rich  grazing  one-ninfh  of  the  rent.  Of  arable, 
the  best  one-fifth  of  the  rent,  and  the  inferior  detached  ^ 
one-sixth  and  one-seventh,  according  to  c^rcpmstances. 
Approves  of  the  BishQp  of  Lincoln's  tithe:  for  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  taking  it  is  such  an  impediment  to  im-^ 
provements,  that  his  corn  renti^much  better:^  the  rector 
pften  cannot  cultivate  ojr  stock  aV,"  (what?)  **  and  this 
prevents  the  necessity.    A^oods  e^^empted,  iccause  from  a 

very 

^  And  this  Is  all  wekeauB^of  tli£  Bitbo|^  of  iincolu  taking  tlth^^l^ 
^  qorn  fint !  :  "   * 
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^ngiy  aociisnt  custom^  all  stand  from  twenty^one  to  twet)ty« 
three  years.* 

<<  jfiV*.  Parkinson's  £sttmate.'^AverB.ge  tithes  of  the 
county  is  one-fifth ;  best  arable  one-sixth,  inferior  one- 
teventh ;  best  meadow  one-eighth,  inferior  one^nintb ; 
|iastm^  makes  a  mean  of  land  i  acre  at  14^.  the  mean 
jpfo|>ortion  one-sixth  to  2s.  4fd,  ^ 

Do.  Qls.  per  acre,  do.  one-sixth     .       -        3^.    Bd. 
Po.  2Bs.  per  acie,  do.  one-sixth,  ->        4^.     Sd. 

Do.  355.  per  acre,  do.>  one-sixth,  ^        5^.  lOd^^ 

How  are  the  last  lines  (quoted  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the 
original)  to  be  read  and  understood  ?         ^ 

Subsiiiution  for  Tithe^.'^P,  55.  "  I  found  throughout 
the  county  a  very  general  desire  that  some  law  should  pass 
for  the  commutation  of  tithe,  llie  farmers  here,  with 
their  brethren  in  every  other  part  of  tiie  kingdom,  con- 
eider  this  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  obstacks  to  good 
l^sbandry.^ 

And,  speaking  directly  of  ^  obstacles,**  we  are  informed| 

432.  '^In  the  hundred  of  %irbeck,  the  chief  obstacle 
IS  the  height  of  tithes;  and,  as  there  thought,  the  un« 
willingness  of  landlords  nermitting  grass  land  to  be 
]iloiigned  up,  which  would  pay  mucli^  more  under  the 
plough  than  in  grazing.  In  aU  the  parishes  that  have 
oeen  inclosed  here,  the  ancient  Iknds  have  been  exone- 
rated of  tithe,  as  well  as  the  new  inclosure^  whiclthas  re* 
moved  the  former  ill  many  instances/* 

Pubuc^Embankmekt  and  Drainage  generally  ^o  hand 
in  hand;  and,  in  most  great  undertakings^  are  msepa- 
rable.  This  Reporter,  however,  has  thought  fit  to  separate 
the  two  subjects,  so  as  to  place  them  at  some  distance 
from  each  other;  and  has  given  drainage  the  formost 
plaOe ;  though  it  can  seldome  be  availing,  until  banks 
be  formed  to  prevent  the  water,  to  b6  ca.rried  off,  at  cer* 
tain  seasons,— from  returning,  at  others;  and  most  es- 
]!>ecially,  when  water  is  required  to  be  raised,  artificially. 
It  becomes  essentially  necessary,  first  to  raise  banks  to' 
throw  it  over.  I  shall,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  same 
order  of  arrangement,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases. 

Embankment. — It  is  on  the  Ststory  of  embankment,  in 
Liiu:olndiire,  we  are  to  look  for  satis&ctoty  infonkiatioii, 

*  This  is  no  reason  for  their  bdpg  exempt  The  coppice  woods  of 
^Vjoasbic^  ar«  cat  at  a.slmiiar  sti^  of  -fmvfth  f  yd  some  of  tUem 
fty^esxvhen  they  are  reefed. 
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in  the  volctme  under  review.  For  wbat  may  well  be  termed 
'efigiaeersbip,  the  reader  intistre?ert  to  Mr.  Stome^s  Re* 
port,  p.  29,  aforegoing. 

.  P.  270.  '^  Since  1630,  ten  thousand  acres  hare  been 
'  teved  from  the  sea,  in  the  parish  of  Long  Sutton,  and 
seven  thousand  acres,  more  might  now  be  taken  in  bjr  ^ 
altering  the  channel  of  the  river« 

<*  Holland  Fen  is  a  coimtry  that  absolutely  exists  but 
by  the  security  of  its  banks ;  they  are  undier  eommission- 
^rs,  and  very  well  attended  to." 

P.  271.  <<  South  Holland,  grossly  estimated  at  100^000 
acres  within  the  old  sea-dike  bank,  has  long  been  an  ob» 
ject  of  embankment.    Ravenbank,  the  origin  of  which  ia 
cjuite  unknown,  appears  to  have  been  tlie  third  which  had 
been  formed  for  securing  a  small  part  of  this  tract  from 
the  sea,  leading  from  Cowbit#taTidd  St.  Maiy's*    About 
six  miles  nearer  to  the  sea  is  another  bank,  called  tXne 
Old  Sea-dike  bank,^  which  is  unquestionably  a  Roman 
work.    A  very  curious-  circumstance  is,  that  a  fifth  bank, 
called  the  New  Sea^dike  bank,  two  miles  nearer  than  the 
Roman,  remains,  but  it  is  utterly  unknown  when  or  by 
whom  it  was  made.     The  new  bank  mentioned  above^ 
takes  in  about  two  miles  m^ore  in  breadtii.    In  taking  the 
levels  for  making  the  new  drain,  it  was  found  that  the 
surface  of  the  country,  on  coming  to  the  Roman  bank, 
siuMenly  rose  six  feet,  being  n^  feet  higher  on  the  sea 
side  than  on  the  land  side,  and  then  continties  on  that 
higbeir  level,  being  the  depth  of  warp,  or  nit,  deporit^d 
by  the  fliea  since  that  bank  was  made.     The  estimat^ 
expence  of  the  drain,  17,9851.  8s.' 6d.    Sir  Joseph  Banks 
(m>m  whom  I  receive  this  intelligenee)  has  made  this 
note  on  the  back  of.  Dugdale*s  map,'  in  which  notraceiof 
the  new  sea-dike  bank  s^pea^:   *  Dug^e^s  History  of 
^lEmbankment  and  Draining  was  published  iti  1662,  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  old  i^a^dike  bank  was  dien 
i  the  outermost  boundary  of  the  inclosed  mariihes;  it  ap- 
pears by  Hay  ward's'  map,  published  by  Badeslade,  that 
it  ^as  also  so  in  160$;   notwithstanding  the  new  sea- 
dike  is  said  by  Mr.  Maxwell  to  have  been  made  about 
1640.*  '*— *^  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1792,  for  em-^ 
basting  and  draining  certain  salt  mandies  and  lowlands 
in  Spalding,  Moulton,  Whaplode,  Holbeach^  and  Gedney, 
containing  in  all  about  5339  acres.'' — ^  Great  tracts  of 
valuable  land  remain  yet  to  be  taken  in  fix)m  the  sea 
about  NorA  Somercots,  and  other  places  on  that  coa^ ; 
but  I  do  not  find  tljat  any  experiments  have  been-  made 
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i6  Sir  Hjde  Page's  metfaod^  of  making  hedges  of  gbfse 
fascines,  and  leaving  the  sand  to  accumulate  of  itself  into  it 
bank.  Mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Neve,"  (?)  "he  informed, 
me,  that  he  had  observed  at  l^agta  hundred  times,  that 
if  a  gorse  bush,  or  any  other  impediment  was  by  acci*- 
dent  met  with  by  the  sea,  it  was  $ure  to  form  a  hillock 
of  sand." 

It  is  now  upward  of  twenty  year^  since  I  detected  the 
practicability— that  is  to  say,  discovered  the  method'— of 
forming  sea  banks  along  a  flat  sandy  shore,  by  the  means  of 
double  lines  of  faggots,  aud  the  sea  reed,  or  marram  plant 
(arundo  arioaria).  See  Norfolk.— Min,  106 : — first  pub- 
lished, in  1787. 

Public  Drainage*. — Its  Jtistory  in  Lincolnshire. — 
P.  ?25.  "  Every  circumstance  concerning  so  very  large  a 
tract  as  the  undrained  fens,  deserves  attention.  For  the 
following  particulars^  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  knows  more  of  them,  perhaps,  than  any  other  person 
in  the  County.  The  East  and  West  fens  were  drained  by 
adventurers  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  some  account  of 
whose  undertakings  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale's  Histqty  of 
Embanking  and  Draining ;  they  were  about  that  time 
actually  inclosed  and  cultivated.  It  is  probable  that  the 
undertakers. and  the  king,  to  whom  a  share  was  allot* 
ted,  had  taken  to  themselves  a  larger  portion  of  the  fen 
than  the  county  thought  just  and  reasonable;  for  in  the  * 
time  of  the  greiat  rebellion,  a  large  mob,  under  pretence 
of  playing  at  foot-ball,  levelled  the  whole  of  the  inclosures^  ' 
burnt  the  com  and  houses,  destroyed  the  cattle,  and  killed 
many  of  those  who  occupied  the  land.  They  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  works  of  drainage,  so  that  the  country  was 
again  inundated  as  it  forij^ny  had  been.  After  the 
lUstoration,  the  adventurers  repaired  thdr  works,  resumed 
th^ir  lots  of  property,  and  began  a^ain  to  cultivate  them; 
but  the  country,  who  always  considered  themselves  op- 
pressed, by  trespass  upon  the  grounds,  compelled  tne^ 
adventurers  to  defend  their  rights  by  a  course  of  law;  in 
which  it  was  determined,  that  the  original  agreement  vhA. 
not  valid,  and  consequently  the  property  of  the  whole 
level  was  vested  in  its  original  proprietors*     From  this 

time 

*  The  section,  *'  Drainage,"  is  accompanied  by  **  a  Map  of  the 
South  Drainages  of  Lincolnshire," — neatly  engraten,  and  prettily 
colored; — ^but  in  regard  to  its  pretensions  to  accuracy.;  or  by  whoqi 
it  was  dr^wD,  or  from  ^TheDce  taken  \—no  account  appears. 
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time  the  drainage  was  carried  on  uoder  tke  O^nft  of 
SewerSi  principally  by  xneaqs  of  the  adventurers*  drains ; 
but  the  nver  Witham  being  neglected,  and  nearly  silted 
up,  they  became  so  inuch  .oppressed,  that  appUeation:'' 
was  made  to  Parliament  in  1762,  when  an  act  passed, : 
by  which,  the  present  Works  have  been  made,  which  are 
probably  sufficient  to  carry  off  the. whole  of  th6  downfall 
waters )  but  till  a  catch* water  drain  is  made  to  keep  se- 
parate those  that  fall  upon  the  hilb,  from  those  which 
fall  upon  the  level,  ana  a  proper  outfall  provided,  to 
carry  the  hill  waters  separately  to  sea,  the  expence  of 
which  will  probably  be  equal,  if  not  exceed .  that  of  the 
Witham  drainajge,  the  land  can  never  be  considered  as 
safe  winter  land;  neither  can  it  be  thought  advisable  to 
divide  and  inclose  it.  These  fens,  East  consists  of  12424 
acres,  one  rood,  one  perch.  The  undertakers'  drains 
left  only  2000  acres  under  water;  but  I  am  credibly  in* 
formed,  that  the  outfall  of  Maudfpster,  as  that  goat  now 
lies,  is  capable  of  draining  dry  the  deepest  pits  in  that 
fen-''. 

Oil  the  Advantages  arisins^from  Drainage,  we  meet  with 
the  following  particulars. — ^r.  2S5.  "  De/eping  Fen,  which 
extends  most  of  the  11  miles^from  that  town  to  Spalding, . 
is  a  very  capital  improvement  by  draining.   Twenty  years 
ago  the  lands  sold  ror  about  31.  an  acre;   some  was  tl^n 
let  at  7s.  or  8s.  an  acre ;  and  a  great  deal  was  in  such  a 
state  that  nbbody  would  rent  it:    now  it  is  in  general 
worth  20s«  an  acre,  and  sell^  at  20l.  an  acre :  10,000  acres 
of  it  are  taxable  under  commissioners,  pay  up  to  203.  an  • 
acre;   but  so  low  as  2s.;   average  4s.  including  poor- 
rates,  and  all  tithe  free.    There  are  5000  acres  free  land, 
but  subject  to  poor-rates.     The  free  land  also  sells  frotQ  ^ 
15  to  20 1.  an  acre ;  and  more  three  or  four  years  ago.'' 

P.  239.  *^  In  that  long  reach  of  fen,  which  extends  from 
Tattersai  to  Lincoln,  a  vast  improvement  by  embanking 
and  draining  has  been  ten  years,  effecting.  The  first  act 
passed  in  1787  or  1788;  land,  through  a  senseless  oppo« 
sition,  an  extent  of  a  mile  in  breadth  was  left  out,  lest 
the  waters  should,  in  floods,  be  too  much  confined,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  river  overflowed :  better  ideas,  how- 
ever, having  taken  place,  a  new  act  to  take  in  to  the 
river  has  passed.  This  is  a  vast  work,  which  in  the  whole 
has  drained,  inclosed,  and  built,  and  cultivated,  between 
20  and  80  square  miles  ^f  country  (including  the  works 
now  undertaking).  Its  produce  before  little,  letting  for 
not  more  than  Is.  6d.  an  acre ;  now,  from  Us.  to  17s.  an  , 
acre.  *«  Mr. 
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^  Mr.  Chiq^in  had  300  aercw*  of  tMs,  wBich^ere  neret 
let  for  more  thMk  10  L  a  y^ar;  bow  he  could  let  it  atr 
1 1&  or  12%4  per  ac^e ;  probably  itiore;  What  an  ilnprove- 
«Kcit  oiner  a  country  12  or  H  nitiles  long,  and  firom  2  to* 3 
broad!" 

P.  245.  ^  Mr.  Parkinsdn^fl  taMd  of  the  improvements  in 
Djrainage,  1^  acts  in  whicb  he  was  a  commtssioner. 


Tatleishall  embank- 
meiit      -        • 

Alnwick  Fen 

The  nine  embanked 
fisns  to  Lincoln 

Holland  Fen  eleven 
towns 


tmproirtd 
▼alue. 

Old  talM« 

•f.387 
54 

1,941 

3,600 

• 
Improve* 
iii«nt. 

^.838 
703 

1^^534 

25,300 

.£.450 
648 

13,592 

21,700 

42,375 

5,982 

36,390'* 

On  the  Stisiness  of  Drainage^  the  subjoined  notices  may 
hayo  their  use*  P.  240.  (Tattewball  Fen)  **  It  is  subject 
to  the  tax  of  Is*  an  acre  to  the  Witfaam  drainage';  and 
not  exceeding  Isr  6d.  to  its  own ;  but  this  is  not  more 
than  Is.  Land  here  now  sells  at  25 1.  an  acre.  Tins  vast 
wodb  is  effected  by  a  moderate  embankment,  and  the 
erection  of  windmills  for  throwing  out  the  superfluous 
water.  The  best  of  these,  which  cost  lOOOl.  erecting, 
Mr.  Chaplin  of  Blanknev,  who  is  a  lai^e  proprietor  here, 
and  keeps  300  acres  of  ten  in  his  own  hands,  as  well  as 
4W  of  upland,  had  the  goodness  to  shew  me,  and  ordered 
to  be  set  to  work.  The  sails  go  sevtsnty  rounds,  and  it 
raises  6C(  tons  of  water  every  minute,  when  in  full  work. 
The  bucket  wheel  in  the  mills  of  Cambridgeshire  are 
perpendicular  without  the  mill;  this,  which  is  called 
dritchf  has  it  in  a  sloping  direction,  in  an  angle  of  about 
40  degrees,  aild  within  the  mill.  It  raises,  water  four 
feet.  Two  men  are  necessary  in  winter,  working  night 
and  day." 

P.  241.  **  In  the  north  part  of  the  County,  the  drainage 
'  of  the  Ankholm  u  another  great  work,  extending  from 
Ksbop  Bridge  to  the  Huinber,  in  a  curved  line ;  but  by 
an  act  passed  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  carried  in  a 
straight  line  through  the  level,  for  the  purposes  of  drain- 
ing^ and  navigation.     Before  the  draining,  it  was  wortlr 
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but  from  Is.  to  Ss.  Sd.  per  acre ;  now  it  i$  fram  10s.  to 
909*    Much  of  it  arable,  and  npuch  in  gpiss. 

**  The  low  lands  that  are  taxed  to  the  drainage  amount 
Xq  17197  acres,  the  tax  amounts  to  21491.  per  annum,  or 
3s.  6d.  an  acre.'V 

P.  272.  "  The  Drainage  of  South  Holland,  100,000 
lucres,  is  in  its  progress,  and  will  also  prove  a  worjt  of 

Immense  c6nseque;Dce;  and  it  deserves  noting,  that  thi$ 
msiness  goes  forward  s^t  present,  because  it  is  nofeffect- 
ed  by  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  a  tax,  but  the 
capital  levied  on  the  proprietors,  who  have  now  paid  two 
instalments  of  lOs.  an  acre  each. 

"  An  Act  passed  in  1794,  for  improving  the  outfall  of 
the  river  Welland,  and  better  draining  the  low  grounds, 
_and  discharging  their  waters  into  the  sea.  The  plan  of 
this  undertaking  is  to  cut  an  immense  can^l  from  tbf^ 
reservoir  below  Spalding,  capable  of  carrying  the  whole 
waters  of  the  river  Welland,  and  issuing  them  into  the 
Witham  below  Boston.  It  is  expected  that  the  conse- 
quence of  this  will  be,  not  only  the  drainage  of  Deeping 
fen,  and  all  the  adjoining  lands,  as  well  as  those  in  Kirton 
wapentake,  through  the  middle  of  which  the  canal  is  in- 
tended to  pass,  but  also  that  the  present  bed  of  the  rivei: 
Welland,  and  of  the  Fossdike  wash,  will  shortly  be  coUt 
verted  into  marsh  land  of  the  richest  quality,  there  being 
a  great  disposition  to  warp  up  in  that  river  ;  and  so  fully 
have  the  undertakers  been  convinced  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  that  they  have  prpvided  in  the  Act,  for  making 
H  turnpike  road  across  Fossdike  wash,  which  they  conclude 
will  become  perfectly  dry.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
^arcity  of  money  arising  from  the  war,  they  have  ;not 
)>een  able  to  raise  the  money  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
ceturn  of  peace  will  remove  this  obstacle,  and  set  tfai$ 
great  work  in  full  action." 

General  Remarks  of  the  Heporter.— P.  246.  "  By  the 
annexed  Map  of  the  Drainages  in  the  south-east  district 
of  the  County,  united  with  the  improvements  on  the? 
Ancbolm,  and  in  Axholm,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  not 
probably  a  County' in  the  kingdom  that  hds  made  equal 
exertions  in  this  very  important  work  of  dvaitiing.  The 
quantity  of  land  thus  added  to  the  kingdom,  has  beea 

treat;  funs  of  water,  mud,  wild  fowl,  frogs,  and  agues, 
ave  been  converted  to  rich  pasture  and  arable,  worth 
from  20s.  to  40s.  an  acre.  Health  improved,  moraU 
corrected,  and  the  community  enriched.  These  when 
carried  to  such  an  extent,-  are  great  works,  and  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  the  good  sense  and  etiergy  of  the 

H  proprietors. 
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proprietors.  Without  going  back  to  Tery  remote  pe^dds, 
there  cannot  have  been  less  than  ISO^OOO  acres  drained 
and  ifnprovedy  on  an  avera^e^from  Sb.  an  acre  to  25s. ;  or 
a  rental  created  of  150,000 1,  a  year.  But  suppose  it  only 
'  100,0001.  and  that  the  pro6t  on  an  average  been  received 
during  the  period  of  thirty  years;  the  rental  has  in  that 
time  amounted  to  three  millions,  at^d  the  produce  to  near 
ten ;  and  when,  with  the  views  of  a  political  arithmetician, 
we  reflect  on  the  circulation  that  has  attended  this  erea-* 
tion  of  wealth  through  industry;  the  number  of  people 
supported;  the  consumption  of  manufactures;  the  ship« 
ping  employed;  the  taxes  levied  by  the  state;  and  ail 
the  classes  of  the  community  benefited ;  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  s^ch  works  will  be  seen  ;  and  the  pro- 
priety well  understood  of  giving  all  imaginable  encou- 
ragement and  facility  to  their  execution." 

The  zealful  Secretary  then  darts  forth,  on  rapsodic 
wing,  into  the  region  of  politics:— -Thus,  p.  246.  "  These 
are  the  results  of  that  govemmept,  which  so  many  living 
and  fattening  under  its  protectibn  wish  to  exchange  or 
hazard,  for  speculative  legislation  of  a  more  popular  cast. 
Early  in  the  days  of  republican  France  decrees  issued  for 
draining  marshes;  I  do  not  ask,  what  progress  has  been 
made  ?  But  I  would  demand,  if  any  Drainages  equal  to 
this  have  been  executed  in  that  kingdom  during  a  cen« 
tury  ?  Frpm  Bourdeaux  to  Bayonne,  in  one  of  the  fines! 
climates  of  turope,  nearly  all  is  marsh.  What  French- 
man has  been  so  actuated  by  the  blessings  of  republican 
security,  as  to  l^y  out  one'louis  on  that  or  any  other  marsh 
Xyr  bog  ?  These  undertakings  prove  the  reliance  of  a 
people  on  the  secure  possession  of  what  their  industry 
creates;  and  had  it  not  been  for  common-rights,  all 
England  would  long  ago  have  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved ;  no  cause  preserves  our  wastes  in  their  present 
state,  but  the  tenderness  of  government  in  touching  pri- 
vate property."  (!|*'A  fanning  traveller  must  examine  this 
country  with  a  cold  heart,  who  does  not  pray  for  the  con- 
ihotianre  of  a  system  of  legislation  which  nas  tended  so 
powerfully  to  adorn,  improve,  and  cultivate  the  country, 
and  to  diffuse  prosperity  and  happiness  through  the 
whole  society." 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  prophetic  powers  of 
the  writer,  England  13  now  (November  1809)  threatened 
with  famine ;  while  France  is  inundated  with  corn  ;  to  the 
preat  injury  of  i%H  "  spirited  cultivators."  This  is  on 
the  true  principle  of  fanning  the  flame.  See  p.  7 1,  afore* 
going.— But  a  man  Who  is  basking  in',  the  sunshine  of  a 
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foi^ei^ment  is«  in  duty  bound  to  applaud  it    fie  tnust 
eaningratCy  indeed,  who  does  not  praise  the  bridge^  - 
that  carries  him  cleverly  over  the  water. 

Canals. — In  the  section  "Drainage/*  we,  have  the 
folhxwitig  suggestion  of  the  Reporter,  respecting  the 
^n^'»  of  canals,  in  England. — P.  273.  "The  first  naviga* 
ble  canal  that  was  made  in  England,  is  in  all  probability 
that  which  was  made  from  Lincoln  to  Torksey ;  it  is 
evidently  a  part  of  the  Cardike,  an  immense  Roman 
work,  which  served  to  prevent  the  living  waters  from 
running  down  upon  the  fens,  and  skirting  the  whole  of 
them  from  Peterborough  to  Lincoln,  afforded  a  naviga- 
tion of  the  utmost  consequence  to  this  fertile  country." 

The  subjoined  notices  appear  in  the  section  "Canals.'* 
*-P,  405.  "  There  is  an  inland  navigation  from  Boston, 
by  Brothertoft  farm  on  the  Witham,  cut  to  Lincoln,  and 
then  by  the  Fossdyke  canal  to  the  Trent,  and  thence  to 
all  )parts  of  York^hiris,  Lancashire,  &c.  Rotberham 
having  been,  in  good  times  for  the  manufacture,  a  greafc 
market  for  cattle  and  sheep,  Mr.' Cartwright  executed  a 
boat  for  taking  sheep.  It  will  carry  eighty  in  two  parcels, 
one  in  the  hold,  and  the  other  on  the  deck ;  the  latter 
secured  by  netting,  supported  by  stancheons,  The  deck 
is  of  moveable  hatches,  covered  with  tarpawlin*;  to  keep 
free  of  urine;  to  give  air  below,  a  line  of  hatches  along 
the  centre  moveable  ;  and  the  upper  manger  around  that 
aperture*  By  this  means  they  can  be  conveyed  very 
commodiously,  and  saving  the  loss  of  3s.  a  head  by  driving.- 
See. the  annexed  plate." 

This  is  a  simplex,  well  contrived  mode  of  conveyance, 
which  does  credit  to  its  inventor,  and  mighty  doubtlessly^ 
be  useful  in  other  situations. 

An  engraving  and  explanation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report.  Byt  they  convey  little  more 
than  what  may  be  caught  in  the  above  description. 

^  P.  406.  "  At  Sleaford,  a  new  ca^al  made  from  the 
Witham  to  Boston,  finished  in  172i6,  and  has  but  lately 
beguii  to  oj>erate. 

.  "  Another,  the  Grantham  canal,  fr6m  Grantham,  and 
goes  into  the  Trent  near  Holm  Pierepoint, 

"The"  Ankholm  cut  e^^tends,  and  is  navigable  from* 
Bishop  Bridge  to  the  Hpniber,  at  Ferryby  Sluice. 

"  Also  from  Horncastle  to  the  river  Witham  at  Dog, 
Dyke  near  Tattershall ;  but  not  yet  completed." 

.  P.  4C7.  **  From  Grantham  to  Nottingham,  thirty-thnee 
milci,  there  is  a  very  fine  canal  just  completed,  which 
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cost  100,0001,  and  from  which  v«ry  great  returns  are  «»• 
pected.  It  passes  near  some  fine  beds  of  plaster,  whick 
vrill  probably  be  productive;  and  lime' is  already  brought 
in  large  quantities  from  Criche  in  Derby  Aire/* 

RoADS.-^It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  any  man  tmrel- 
ling,  for  three  months,  in  one  County,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  observing  the  existing  state  of  its  ^^  Agrtci|l« 
ture  and  internal  improvement,"  should  be  in  a  manner' 
unobservant  of  its  roads.  The  foliowipg  extract  com*^ 
prizes  the  entire  contents  of  the  section  appropriated  )bo 
this  subject. 

P.  405.  ^^  Upon  its  being  proposed  some  time  ago  t6 
make  a  turnpike  to  join  the  Spilaby  road  frcmi  Tattersbdiif 
the  proposition  was  rejectedf,  without  throwing  the  ex- 
pence  by  tolls  on  the  public ;  and  the  issue  flAiews,  thai' 
without  a  very  general  public  spirit,  and  proprietors  being 
of  ample  fortune,  or  great  spirit  of  exertioui  soch  schemes 
rarely  succeed  :  here  the  buuness  has  been  well  and  ef* 
fectually  done  through  Revesby ;  but  I  understood,  that  for 
a  large  extent  of  it  the  road  is  still  much  neglected. 

**  In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  to  Boston,  and  dience  to 
Wisbeach^  they  are  generally  made  with  silt,  or  old  sea 
sand*,  deposited  under  various  parts  of  the  country  age& 
ago,  and  when  moderately  wet,  are  very  good ;  but  dread« 
fuily  du^ty  and  heavy  in  dry  weather;  and  also  on  a  thaw 
they  are  like  mortar. 

/^Take  the  County  in  general,  and  they  must-b» 
esteemed  below  per.** 

In  a  section,,  headed,  "  Religion  1"  this  Reporter  of 
local  practices,  drags  in  ^ke  general  subject  of  woftKiNa 
on  SuNPAYS.  On  what  pril^ciple  of  agriculture  and  in** 
temal  improvement, — or  to  answer  what  private  end  or 
public  purpose, — does  not  clearly  appear. — Pure  ChristiaH 
jneiy  could  not  he  his  motive.  For  be  tells  some  merry 
stories  about  the  clergy  of  Lincolnshire,  without  appearing 
to  be  in  the  lei^t  fn$ved  (unless  to  laughter)  by  their  in- 
decorousness.— They  are  much  too  ludicrous  and  light,  and 
too  derogatory  of  the  clerical  character,  to  be  registered, 
here.  —Those  who  have  pleasure  in  seeing  the  established 
religion  of  tlieir  country  degraded,  may  tefer  to  pages  11^ 
2i,  and  4S7  of  his  Report. 

His  nonseniiical  insinuation,  that,  *^  in  harvest,  as  much 

IS* 

*^  the  head  Alhiviatioa,  enaiog;  fer  Hit  probable  ori^ 
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is,  in  many  c^ses,  gained  by  resting  on  a  Sunday,  as  in 
others  is  lost  by  it,'* — ^because,—"  In  a  ticklish  season, 
jtftar  some  days  of  rain,  the  common  error  is  carrying  too 
soon ;  at  such  times,  being  forced  to  lose  a  day  is  in  fact 
a  gain," — is  too  pernicious  in  its  ^tendency  to  excite 
laughter. — Are  the  husbandmen  of  England,  taken  in  the 
mass,  such  dolts— such  ignorant  blocRheads — as  not.  to 
knovir  their  own  interest !  or  when  their  com  is  fit  for 
carrying! — If  it  is  an  advantage  to  lose  one  day  in  a 
WecK^  how  much  better  (may  we  not  say)  it  would  be, 
on  the  improvmg  plan  of  tKe  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,— to  lose  two  or  three. — Every  man  of  observa^ 
tion  must  have  seen  valuable  crops  of  corn,  that  were  in 
perfectly  high  order,  during  the  whole  of  a  Sunday,  lost 
to  their  owners  and  the  community,  by  a  rainy  week  suc^ 
ceeding.  It^^urely  cannot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable 
to  the  Giver  pf  all  things,  to  have  his  gifts  preserved  from 
^poil,  on  any  day  ojf  the  year. 


SUJMECT  THE  THIRP. 

RURAL  ECONOMY, 

DIVISION  THE  tIRST, 

TENANTED  ESTATES. 

EsTATES.~-y/2r«.— In  the  subjoined  extracts,  will 
he  perceived  much  appropriate  Report— P.  18.  t*  In  this 
immense  County  there  are  found,  as  in  all  such  extensive 
'districts,  estates  of  every  size :  my  list,  without  pretending  to 
correctness,  contains  one  of  25,obol.  a  year ;  one  of  14,0001. ; 
pne  of  11,0001. ;  six  of  10,0001. ;  one  of  80001.;  one  of 
7,5001.;  two  of  700*1.  j  one  of  60001. ;  one  of  4,500  L; 
xwie  of  40001.;  seven  of  30001. ;  five  af  2,500 1. ;  one  of 
2,1901. ;  six  6f  2,000 1.:  but  from  the  situation  of  these 
properties,  not  spreading  into  some  large  diatricts,  I  ha^ 
-reason  to  believe"^hat  the  catalogue  is  very  incomplete  ; 
,that  it  must  be  incorrect,  the  nature  of  such  inquiries 
insures  to  a  certain  degree. 

•*  Upon  inclosing  Kirton,^  it  was  found  there  were  I4e# 
prcrprietors  in  5000  acres,  two  of  theAi  possessing  1500^ 
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*^  On  the  inclosure  of  Barton  there  were  above  120 
proprietors." 

P,  2p.  *<  In  the  hundred  of  SkirbecV*  (District  of  Bos- 
ton) **  property  is  very  much  divided,  and  freeholds 
numerous.  In  the  parish  of  Frieston,  containing  above 
9000  acres,  there  is  not  one  plot  of  more  than  48  acres 
together,  belonging  to  one  person  ;  some  late  purchases 
have  raised  it  to  60  acres.'* 

Tenures.-^F.  2L  "  At  Ferraby,  Sir  John  Nelthorpe  has 
a  right  to  turn  in  horses  on  the  common  meadows  saved 
for  nay  ;  and  it  is  preserved  to  the  present  time."  (!)* 

"  Tenures  in  this  country  are  much  copyhold  jn  the 
low  country,  but  not  much  in  the  higher  land;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  in  church-leases;  let  some  for  three 
lives,  and  others  for  twenty -one  years,  renewable  every 
seven  :  and  many  Crown  land^  let  for  years.  ' 

"  Lord  Exeter  has  property  on  the  Lincoln  side  of 
Stamford,  that  seems  held  by  some  tenure  of  ancient 
custom  among  the  farmers,  resembling  the  rundale  of 
Ireland.  The  tenants  divide  and  plough  up  the  com- 
mons, and  then  lay  them  down  to  become  common  again ; 
and  shift  the  open  fields  from  band  to  hand  in  such  a 
manner,  thaf  no  man  has  the  same  ljin4  two  years  toge- 
ther ;  which  has  made  sucli  confusion,  that  were  it  not 
for  ancient  surveys  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  property.'* 

In  regard  to  commons,  a  similar  custom  has  prevailed^ 
and  indeed  still  prevails,  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 
And  with  respect  to  common  fields^  the  same  practice, 
under  the  name  of  "  Run-rig,"  formerly  was  common,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and,  perhaps,  i|i  more  remote 
times  to  Scotland  \n  general.  In  the  Highlands,  it  vg 
understood,  th^t  this  apparently  irrational  regulation  was , 
established  in  a  sort  of  necessity,  by  the  chieftains  of 
clans,  to  prevent  their  vassals  from  claiming  the  landu 
which  they  were  allowed  to  cu)tiy£^te, — as  their  own^  by 
the  rights  of  constant  and  Ions  opcupancy.  Something 
of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  probable  from  the  above  notice^ 
may  \i^ve  prevailed,  during  the  earlier  period*  of  feuda* 
iity,  in  ICqgl^nd.  ^^ 

iMPHpyEi^^NT  of  Estates.— ^//wv/fl/wn-—**  Warping^.  — 
Tbi$  mpst  extraordinary  modern  improvement  ui  nottjoed, 
^t  soipe  length,  in  the  Kevievj^  of  the  Reports  from  the 

*  fc^f  a  $imUaf  reqiaio  of  )>^rbaious  times,  see  my  GtocisTS%* 
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Northern  D«t>ARTMENT;  in  which  it  was  discovered. 
And  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Re[>ort  frotn  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

In  that  volume  is  inserted  two  valuable  papers  oti  the  , 
subject:— one  of  them  by  Mr.  Dav  of  Doncaster;  the 
other  by  the  late  Lord  Hawke.  In  these  papers,  not 
only  the  practice,  and  the  effects,  ofj  warping  ure  de-^ 
scribed;  but  some  interesting  particulars,  relating  to  its 
origin. 

The  effects'  of  rich  Alluvion  deposited  naturally,  or  for- 
tuitously, on  the  banks  of  muddy  rivers,  must  have  been 
observed,  ever  since  rivers  and  men  received  existence. 
All  the  waterformed  mudlands,  in  the  world,  may  be  said 
to  owe  their  existence  to  such  agency.  But  it  remained 
for  modem  times  to  conduct  mud-laden  waters,  artificially^ 
aw&y  from  the  river,  Ot^stuary  in  which  they  are  lodged, 
and  to  spread  them  Over  exhausted  lands ;  either  as  ma- 
nurcj  or  io  provide  low  >wampy  grounds  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  fertile  soit;  so  as  to  rais^  them  to  the  profitable 
state  of  rich  marsh  lands. 

In  registering  this  practice,  from  the  West  Riding 
Report,  I  classed  it  under  the  head  Manure  ^  under  which 
character,  it,  there,  appeared.  But,  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Report,  now  under  consideration,  we  find  it  in  the  latter 
character;  namely  that  of  creating  soil,  and,  in  effec^t^ 
forming  marsh  lands.  I  therefore  think  it  right  to  vi6w 
it,  here,  in  that  still  more  important  light. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  been  laudably  assidu» 
ous.  in  Golleetmg  information,  on.  this  subject.  Such 
parts  of  it  as  appear  to  me  of  public  import,  I  will  here 
digest,  under  the  following  heads; — 

1.  The  nature  of  this  improvement. 

2.  Its  history  and  present  state. 

3.  The  business  or  process  of  AUuviation, 

4.  Its  beneficial  effects. 

5.  The  management  of  alluviated  lands. 

L  The  theory,  or  nature,  of  AUuviation. — The  follow- 
ing is  this  writer's  account  of  it. — P.  276.  '*  The  water  of 
the  tides  that  come  up  the  Trent,  Ouze,  Dun,  and  othet*' 
rivers,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  great  estuary  of 
the  Humber,  is  muddy  to  an  excess;  insomuch,  that  iu 
summer  if  a  cylindrical  glass  12  or  15  inches  long  be  filled 
with  it,  it  will  presently  deposite  an  inch,  and  sometime^ 
more,  of  what  is  called  warp*  W  here  it  comes  from,  is  a 
mspate:  the  Humber^  at  its  mouth,  is  clear  watery  and 
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no  floods  in  the  countries  washed  by  the  warp  rivers  bring 
it;  but  on  the  contrary,  do  much  mischief  by  spoiling  the 
warp.  In  the  very  driest  seasons^  and  longest  dji3ughts, 
it  is  best  and  most  plentiful.'' 

The  former  part  of  this  statement  is  concise,  clear,  and 
satisfactory.  Why  it  should  have  been  gratuitously  co^- 
vered  with  mystery,  even  as  the  surface  of  a  fen  is  with 
^*  warp,*'  appears,  to  me  much  more  diflScult  to  explain, 
than  the  origin  and  operation  of  the  latter. 

In  page  285,  Mr.  Nicholson  of  RawcliflF  in  Yorkshire 
(notwit^tanding  what  the  Reporter  has  advanced  at  the 
opening  of  his  section)  is  said  to  be  **  certain  that  it  does 
ttot  come  from  sea,  or  from  the  high  country,  but  from 
the  Humber  itself.'*  What  I  shall,  therefore,  more  par- 
ticularly attempt,  here,  will  be  to  ehow*^/iow  it  camef 
there  i 

It  belongs  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  heavy  rains^ 
to  suspend,  wear  away  and  carry  off,  from  elevated  and 
sloping  surfaces,  in  general,  the  soils  and  earthy  substrata 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  currents  they  produce;  bear-.' 
ing  the  suspended  particles  down  to  the  streams,  broojks 
and  rivers,  whose  channels  are  most  aptly  situated  to  re- 
ceive them;  and  the  finer  or  more  suspendable  particles 
are,  in  times  of  long  continued  rains,  ^nd  conse(|uent 
floods,  borne  to  the  sea,  or  some  other  wide  expanse  of 
water;  in  ^hich  the  current  of  the  river  being  lost,  the 
suspended  matter  falls  to  the  bottom ;  the  water,  thereby, 
recovering  its  transparency. 

Even  in  the  state  of  nature^  considerable  quantities  of 
earthy  materials,  lodged  in  a  loose  state,  on  the  surfasce^ 
by  worms,  moles,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  soil ;  ts 
well  as  in  the  tracks  of  wild  animals,  and  the  furrows  and 
deeper  ravins,  continually  forming,  or  enlarging,  in  that 
state, — were  necessarily  caVried  away  by  such  means. 

Those  supplies,  however,  must  ever  have  been  incotisi- 
derable,— compared  with  the  quantities  carried  off,  in  tike 
manner,  from  the  surface  of  a  country,  in  the  state  of  cuU 
iivation;  most  especially  from  the  surfaces  of  retentive, 
and  slowly  absorbent,  lands,  in  the  state  of  tillage; — al 
every  brook  and  rivulet,  in  clayey  and  strong  loamy  dis- 
tricts,, sufficiently  evince,  in  times  of  floods. 

To  apply  these  self  evident  truths,  to  the  particular  case 
before  us,  we  have  only  to  conceive  that,  ever  since  the 
wide  extent  of  country  which  sends  its  surface  waters  to 
the  Humber,  received  its  present  form  and  texture,—- t:er% 
ti^o  portiao^  of  its  soils  and  substrati^  b$;m  been  neees»« 
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rily  p^SdiM  toward  ike  e&tnary  of  that  titer  (a  rebepj^le 
of  more  than  end  hundred  square  miles  in  extent) ;.  and 
that  some  considerable  share  of  the  ma^ety  thus  and  ther^ 
deposited^  remains^  at  this  daj^  within  its  area.  But  cer-^ 
taiuly  not  the  whole  of  it  :*-^r  ditho  *^  the  Hutnb^  at  iU 
mouth*'  (the  mouth  of  its  estuary)  as^  er  may  appear^ 
V  clear  water/* — not  only  the  waJterfocmed  marshes,  of 
Holdertiess,  but  probably  those  on  the  aertheastem  coast 
of  Lincohishirei  have  been  formed  from  it ^;, as  well  as 
those  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  the  Don,  the  I'rent,  and 
their  various  branched. 

Having  thus,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  si^own  '<  where  it 
comes  from,**«-4t  would  not  be  difficult  to  esplain  why 
the  richest  particles  of  the  ioils  of  a  country,  that  faatie 
l>een  agitated,  by  the  rushing  tide,  or  eager,  of  the  Hulni> 
ber,  twice  a  day^  centunr  ^fter  century,  among  saline  or 
brackish  water, — should  be  of  a  moire  fbrtilizing  quality^ 
thau  the  more  gross,  crude^  unlevigated,  unsalined  ioat* 
ters,  forced  down,  by  land  floods.  But  ^lis  is  too  obvtetls 
to  need  further  explanation. 

And  why,  ^*  in  tne  driest  sea^cfns  and  longest  drought, 
it**  (warp)  ^*  is  best  and  most  plentiful,**— iii  not  kas^emly^ 
^  be  accounted  for,  than  why  the  land  floods  should^A 
^  do  much  mischief,  by  speiliug  die  warp.** 
.  During  high  floods^  not  only  is  the  water  b(  the  ettuarjir 
deeper,  out  the  weight  of  fresh  water  greater,  so  as  to 
f  tem  the  tide,  and  thereby  create  a  degree  of  stagnatmi^ 
favorable  to  the  repose  of  the  prepared  matter,  depoaiied 
on  its  bed.  Henoe,  little  if  any  thing  more  than  the  crude 
alluvion  of  the  land  floods  can,  at  that  time,  be  employed. 
And  minor  flopds  naturally  operate  to  produce  the^MM 
eflect, — in  proportiou  to  ^  respective  powers  of  their 
resistance. 

On  the  contrary,^— during  long  droughts,  when  the  land 
waters  are  low,  the  estuary  is  comparatively  shallow,  and 
the  tides  have  nothing  to  obstruct  their  impetuosity. 
They,  of  course,  rush  Violently  through  the  channel,  and 
stir  up  the  prepared  mud,  therein  deposited ; — scoui^ng 
it,  perhaps,  to  its  very  base :— thereby,  giving  the  water 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  feculency,  above  reported. 

On 

*  Does  the  eomparttive  lightness  of  fresh  water  render  it  lia^Ie,-^ 
yrhen  forced  out  to  the  sea  liy  continued  floods>«-*to  be  thrown  toward 
the  coast  ^  Or  is  the  alluvion  carried  out,  to  the  sea»  and  returned  to 
the^hore,  bv  the  tide ;  as  Sre  sand  and  gravel  ?— Theie  itiarshes  have 
doubtlessly  b^^B  fotmed  of  rich  alluvioa. 
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On  the  spectre  Quality  of  this  highhr  prepared  allu- 
v%(m^  I  find  nothing  sattsmctory)  in  the  Report  before  me. 
Tlie  Reporter  d^nes  it — "  mud  of  a  vast  fertility ;  tho 
containing  not  much  besides  sand ;  liut  a  sand  unique."^— 
He  ?tdd8,  p.  277,  **  Mr.  Dalton  of  Knaith,  sent  some  to 
fin  eminent  -chemist;  whose  report  was,  that  it  contains 
muciiagte,  and  a  very  minute  portion  of  saline  matter ;  a 
considerable  one  of  calcareous  earth;  the  residue  is  mica 
and  sand ;  the  latter  in  far  the  largest  quantity ;  both  in 
very  fine  particles;  Here  is  no  mention  of  any  thing  ar* 
gillaceous;  but  from  examining  in  the  fields  much  warp, 
J  am  clear  there  must  be  clay  in  some,  from  its  caking 
in  small  cldds,  and  from  its  cleansing  cloth  of  grease  al- 
most like  fuller's  earth.-  A  considerable  warp  farmer 
told  me^  that  the  Itiffer  warp  was  the  best;  but  in  general 
it  faa&  the  appearance  of  sand,  and  all  glitters  with  the 
micaceous  particles.'* 

Of  its  analytic,  or  component  parts,  there  can  be  little 
doubt:  unless  this  vast  elaboratory  of  the  tide  has  decom- 
posed and  changed  the  nature  of  the  brigrnal  particles, 
for  the^e  mtist  necessarily  have  been  collected  from  eveiy 
<part  (more  or  less  according  to  its  degree  of  inclination 
•«rBd  repellancy)  of  the  extensive  tract  of  country  which 
impels  its  running  waters  toward  the  Humber,— .from  the 
bighest  miountain  to  the  lowest  vale  lands. — Hence,  itja 
(or  was)  composed  of  the  astringent  infusions'  of  the 
;moory  earth  of  heaths, — ^^the  calcareous  earths  (whether 
chemically  or  mechanically  suspended)  of  chalk  hills  and 
limestone  heights, — and  the  argilaceous,  siliceous,  mica* 
.ceous,  and  other  earthy  particles,  carried  off  from  vale 
lands. 

\  This  heterogeneous  aggregation  of  particles  having 
been,  during  centuries,  agitated  violently  in  waters  of 
different  qualities, — whether  or  not  they  have  been  che* 
micallt/  changed, — have,  doubtlessly,  undergone  a  degree 
of  mechanical  alteration : — especially,  the  grosser  parti- 
jcl^Sy  as  those  of  sand ;  which  must  necessarily  haVe  been 
reduced  iti  size,  by  agitation  and  reciprocal  abrasion.— 
Hence,  probably,  the  "  sand  unique;'*  or,  more  techni- 
cally, silt, — otherwise  fine,  sand ;  namely,  common  sand 
reduced,  by  attrition  :«^ the  probable  origin  of  silt^. 

Not  only  ihe  estuary  of  the  Humber,  but  the  southern 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  abounds  in  alluvion. — P.  2%6. "  Th^y 
have  much  warp  on  all  the  coast  from  Wisbeach  to  Bos* 
ton,  &c.  and  though  a  lonor  succession  of  ages  has  formed 
p.  large  tract  of  warp  country,  called  there  silt,  yet  no 
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Attempts  that  I  have  heard  of,  have  been  made  to  warp 
artificially  there.  How  much  the  tides  abound  with  warp 
may  be  learned  from  a  remark  of  different  application  by 
Major  Cartwright ;  he  observes : 

**^  It  is  trae,  that  immediately  below  the  sea  doors,  the 
rivers  warp  up  in  dry  seasons  to  a  great  height,  with  a 
mnddy  sand  or  silt,  which  the  tides  deposit.  The  Witham 
for  instance,  sometimes  warps  up  10  or  1 1  feet  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  sea  doors  at  the  grand  sluice;  but  the 
first  freshes  in  the  fall  of  the  year  have  always,  hitherto, 
made  an  early  breach,  and  soon  swept  this  mud  bank  into 
the  sea.** 

Whether  some  part  of  this  "  warp**  has  crept  round,  by 
the  coast,  from  the  Humbert;  or  whether  it  is  wholely 
the  produce  of  the  several  rivers  of  the  Midland  Counties 
kcy  that  empty  into  the  sea,  between  Boston  and  Lynn, 
must,  perhaps,  for  ever  be  left  to  conjecture,  only. 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  rendered  the  origin  and  nature  of 
iJIuvion  sufficiently  evident,  we  will  pass  on  to 
■  2.  The  history  and  present  state  of  Alluviation,  from 
the  Humber  aod  its  branches.— On  the  rise  of  this  valu- 
able art,  in  Lincolnshire,  we  find  no  particulars. — In  a 
Note,  p.  282,  we  are  told—"  warping  began," — «  wtthiii 
the  line  of  the  County  of  York.*' 

By  Mr.  Day*s  statement,  in  the  West  Riding  Beport, 
published  in  1799  (see  Northern  Department)  it  ap^ 
pears  that  Mr.  Richard  Jbnninqs,  a  small  farmer  of 
Armin,  near  Howden,  was  the  first  person  who  tried  the 
experiment  of  warping  (with  the  desired  success)  then^ 
about  fifty  years  ago ; — that  is  to  say^  about  th6  middle 
of  the  EiaHTEENTH  CENTURY ;  and  that  two  atttmpt$  were 
made  in  that  quarter,  about  ten  years,'  afterward  1 ! !  f 

How 

♦  See  the  foregoing  Note,  p.  105#  ' 

t  Id  my  Tour  of  Observation  (see  p.  II,  aforegoing) — one  of  the 
Ver^  few  enquiries  I  made,*was  at  Booth  ferry,  near  Armin ;  whercl 
incidentally  asked  if  Richard  Jennings  the  inventor  of  warping  was 
Still  living. — I  was  answered,  by  the  intelligent  keeper  of  the  inn, 
there,^  that  one  Barke^,  a  small  farmer  of  Rawclifp,  an4  not 
Jennings  of  Armin,  was  the  first  warper  of  landi—adding  the  follow^ 
ing  particu-Iars  relating  to  this  most  iinportant  event  of  modern  times. 
in  the  History  of  English  Agriculture. 

This  aspiring  genius  (for  such  the  inventor  of  a  new  art  must  ever 
be)  hurt  himself,  at  the  outset  (as  many  others  have  dope)  by  the 
prosecution  of  bis  scheme ; — which  he  was;  in  consequence,  on  the 
|foiji^  of  giving  up.~But  laying  his  case  before  a  friend,  who  ad* 
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How  contrary  to  human  reason,  that  a.  discoveiy  of  such 
magnitude,  and  so  obvious  to  common  sense,  and  ordi- 
nary understandings,  should  have  remained  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  in  almost  total  tte|flect  !-^Mr.  Day  says — **  I 
am  not  certain  how  long  it  is  since  ^warping  came  much 
into  practice ;  but  however  it  is  not  many  years  ago.  I 
believe  not  more  than  20  or  25  years,  or  thereabouts."— 
And.  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  speaking  of  this  practicie, 
in  Yorkshirey  says,  p.  285,—"  Mr.  Walker,  steward  to 
Mr.  Twistleden,  forty  years  ago  began  this  practice,  but 
it  dropped  for  twenty  years,  till  Mr.  Fareham,  another 
^'steward,  took  it  up ;  many  hundreds  of  acres  have  been 
done.'^ 

But  thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens  ^— valuable  prac- 
tices, like  valuable^  books,  come  slowly  and  silently  into 
notice :  while  light  superficial  performances  in  literature, 
and  plausible  schemes'  in  practical  ^economicks,  catch, 
like  other  meteors^  the  immediate  attention  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

The  rapid  progress  <^f  this  improvement,  since  its  in« 
jtrinsro  merits  have  raised  it  into  notice,  is  seen  in  the 
subjoined  extracts,  from  the  Secretary's  Report. 
^    p.  2iS4.  "  Lord  Beverley  has  6  or  7  sluices  going ;  and 
has^  warped  so  far  as  300  acres  in  one  year."— "  Provision 
IS  made  for  warping  a  great  esctent  of  country  by  a  navi« 
gable  canal,  40  feet  bottom  near  the  Trent,  which  k  ^ 
making  at  present  from  the  Trent    near  Altborpe  ta 
Thorne,  &c.  by  which  extensive  tracts  will  be  done, 
24,0001.  is  expended ;  a  branch  to  Crowle  is  marked  out;  ^ 
and  ^nother  from  Thorne  to  the  river  0un,  these  for  iia- 
vigatipn;  bat  It  is  not  by  the  canal  that  the  warping  b 
done,  but  by  a  soakage  drain  on  each  side  of  it,  which 
drains  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  is  capable  of 

admitting 

yanced  him  fifty  pounds,  toward  carrying  it  op,  he  was  thereby  en* 
ibled  to  compleat  his  grand  design ;  by  which  he  afterward  made 
a  little  money ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  forward  his  children's  progress  ia 
life.     One  of  bis  sons  is  now  in  business  at  Hull. 

Mr.  Jennings  of  Armin,- — my  informant*  says — was  not  a  small 
iafrofer,  but  a  steward  to  some  property,  there ; — a  professional  man* 
He  was  not  ih^Jirst  who  practised  warping  ;  but  the  lirst,  or  one  of 
the  first,  iv ho  extended  tne  practice. — Mr.  Day,  it  is  probable,  may 
have  jnistaken  names. 

But  these  things  I  notice,  here,  merely  as  hearsays;  and  solely  for 
i&e  purpose'  of  exciting  those  who  have  made  and  are  making  for. 
tttties,  by  the  discovery,  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  made  k,  and  tO 
}isnt  ao.time,  in  raising  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
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for  12  milesi  by  cuts  at  rigbt  ansles;  and  to  sell  warpinj^ 
on  eitl^r  side*  The  price  talked  of  is  from  4 1,  to  51.  an 
aor^-  And  in  case  the  drains  should  warp  up  at  any  time,' 
provision  of  sluices  is  made  to  let  water  out  of  the  canal 
mto  either,  to  scour  them  out  clean.^' 

3.  The  business  of  AUuidation .--^For  practical  and  in* 
tdligible  information,  on  this  subject,  we  must  look«into' 
the  papa's  ctf  Lord  Hawke,  and  Mr.  Day,  rather  tbaa  int». 
the  Secretary's  Beport.  Some,  general  ideas,  bowerer, 
relating  to  the  outlines  of  this  improvement,  may  be  dis** 
oemed  in  tbe  following  notice. — P.  278.  **  Tbe  first  warp- 
ing works  which  I  viewed  were  at  Morton  Ferry,  where 
Mr;  Harrison,  who  shewed  me  them,  has  a  large  concern 
in  a  veiy  great  undertaking,  no  less  than  to  warp  4260 
acres  of  commons,  by  means  c^an  act  of  inclosure  and 
drainage.  They  are  attempting  to  warp  400  acces  in  ^ 
one  pijecey  which  is  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  expence  of ' 
doing  all  the  rest,  and  they  have  been  offered  30s.  an 
acre  rent  for  it,  when  finished;  a  double  sluice  is  erected 
to  t^ke  the  water  from  the  Trent,  which  cost  12001.; 
and  a  double  canal,  cut  under  the  idea  that  the  water 
should  come  in  by  one,  and  return  by  another ;  this  ap- 
parently has  created  a  great  expeiSce.  They  have  used 
15  tides  over  200  acres,  which  has  raised  about  6  inches 
of  warp  in  some  places,  but  not  uniform :  and  the  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  persons  is,  that  they  must  divide  it 
into  50  acred  pieces,  and  do  one  at  a  time.  All  this  may 
be  easily  corrected,  and  the  improvement  will  be  ama* 
singly  great.  The  common  is  worth  nothing  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  fed.'* 

The  Beporter  has  inserted  a  Copy  of  the  Plan  and 
Estimate  of  this  great  undertakingy-^by  A.  Bower  and 
J.  Dyso^;  dated,  Gainrix>rough,  4th  Jan.  1796.'  The 
total  amount  of  dbe  estimate,  4846 1. 

Tbt  subjoined  masl^t  of  heterogeneous  matter  may 
serve  to  fumirii  a  few  particulars  of  this  improvement.— 
P.  284. "  Mr.  Nicholson  at  JlawclifF,  takes  the  levels  first  ;— 
builds  a  sluice  ;*^if  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Or  half  a  mile,  60 
acres  ma^  be  done  the  first  year;  tbe  drier  the  season,  the 
better.  The  clough  or  sluice  4001.  8  feet  wide,  and  5  feet 
or  6  high;  a  drain  14  feet  at  bottom,  and  as  much  more 
at  top;  308.  to  40s.  an  acre,  of  28  yards;  banks  4  to  8  feet 
high,  and  expence  7s.  to  20s.  an  acre  of  28  yards.  Begin 
at  Lady-day  till  Martinmas ;  but  all  depends  on  season ; 
the  depth  will  depend  on  circumstances ;" — and  the  fol-- 
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lowing  loose  inraiOfM4iim>  to  conv>iy\$ome  Um  of  tto 
•xpence  of  warmngi  on  a  moderate  scale. 

P.  284.  **  A  sluice  for  warping,  5  feet  bigb,  and  7  wide, 
will  do  for  50  acres  per  annam ;  and  if  the  land  lies  near 
the  river,  for  7a    Costs  from  400 1,  to  SOOl.*^ 

4.  The  effects  of  Alluviation.— t.  2tl.  "At  Altborpe, 
Mr.  Dalton  b  warping  SOO  acres,  which  will  be  con- 
verted from  a  very  inferioir  state  to  SQs.  an  aeirei  At 
Knaith  he  mantrred  a  piece  with  it  for  tomips,  on  a  sand 
soil;  the  rest  of  the  field  with  dung;  the  wsrp  equalled 
the  dung* 

*^  At  Amcots^  there  are  other  undertakings  of  the  same 
sort. 

**  At  Gainshorongh  Mr.  Smith  shewed  me  a  spot  that 
was  warped  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  in  eight  hhurs.** 

P.  282,  "  Mr.  Webster  at  Bankside^,  has  made  so* 
great  an  improvement  by  carping,  that  it  merits  particu-^- 
lar  attention.  His  farm  of  212  acres  is  all  warped ;  and' 
to  shew  the  immense  importance  of  the  improvement,  it 
would  be  necessary  only  to  mention^  that  he  gave  111.  an 
acre  for  the  land,  and  would  not  now  take  70 1,  an  acre;^ 
he  thinks  it  worth  801.  and  some  even  lOOl.  Not  that  ir 
would  sell  so  high  at  present ;  yet  his  whole  expence  of 
sluices,  cuts,  banks,  ^c.  did  not  exceed  25001.  or  121.' 
per. acre;  from  which,' however,  to  continue  the  account, 
15(>0l.  may  be  deducted,  as  a  neighbour  bel6w  him  offers 
51.  an  acre  for  the  use  of  his  sluice  and  main  cut,  to  warp* 
300  acres,  which  will  reduce  Mr.  Webster^s  expence  to 
1000 1.  or  abeut  5l.  an  acre.  Take  it,  however,  at  the 
highest,  121.  and  add  II  L  the  purchase>  together  23 1,  an 
acre;  if  he  can  sell  at  70 1.  it  is  5^L  per  acre  profit.  This 
is  prodigious ;  and  sufficient  to  prove  that  warping  ex** 
ceeds  all  other  improvements.  He  began  only  four  years 
ago.  He  has  warped  to  various  depths,  18  inches,  2  feet, 
2i  feet,  &c.  He  has  some  that  before  warpAng  was  moor 
land,  worth  only  Is.  6d.  an  acre;  now  as  good  as  the  best. 
Some  of  it  would  let  at  5l.  an  acre  for  flax  or  potatoes; 
and  the  whole  at  50s.  He  has  20  acres  that  he  warped 
3  feet  deep,  between  the  beginnin^^  of  June»  and  the  end 
of  September;  and  18  acres^  part  of  which  is  3|  feet  deep. 

Thi* 

«^  *  This  is  Wilkin  the  line  of  the  county  o(  Yoik,  as  well  ai  Baw<r 
cliff;  but  as  warping  begau  thefe,  and  hal  been  very  largely  prac-* 
ticed,  1  thought  it  would  cuntribute  to  reodcring  this  accomii  lootc 
satisfactory,  and  therefore  viewed  the  works.  No  uieutioa.  W  aMd«p 
ot  It  in  the  Reports  of  that  count/.'* 
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Has  is  tb^  worst  year  he  has  known  for  warping,  by  rea- 
son  of  wetness.  He  has  applied  it  on  stubbles  in  autumn 
by  way  of  manuring.:,  for  it  should  be  noted,  as  avast 
advantage  in  this  species  of  improvement,  that  it  is  re<* 
newable  at  any  time ;  were  it  possible  to  wear  out  by 
cropping,  or  ill  management,  a  few  tides  will  at  any  time 
restore  it.^' 

P.  283.  **  He''  (Mr.  Webster)  "warped  12  acces  of 
wheat  stubble,  and  sowed  oats  in  April,  which  produced  12 
quarters  an  acre.  Then  wheat,  36, bushels  an  aqre.  His 
wheat  is  never  less  than  30/' — "  Warp,  Mr.  Webster 
observes,  brings  weeds  never  seen.her^  before,  particu* 
larly  mustard,  cresses  and  wild  cellery ;  with  plenty  of 
docks  and  thistles." 

P.  285,  ^  I  viewed  Mr.  Nicholson's  warped,  land,  with 
much  pleasure,  and  found  his  warp  in  some  fields  to  bare 
been  deposited  from  2  feet  deep  at  the  bottom,  gradually 
shallowing  up  a  slope  to  5  or  6,  inches  to  the  top,  forming 
a  level*.  Mr.  Harrad  warping  on  the  other  side  the 
bank ;  the  tide  was  in  the  morning  I  viewed  it,  and  a  fish, 
pond  and  holes  were  filling  up  rapidly." 

The  following  remarks  are  intelligible,  and  full  of  good 
sense.  P.  286.  "  ^ote  by  a  commissioner  employei  in 
"WArping.^^^^s"^  leaves  one-eighth  of  an  inch  every  tide,- 
on  an  average ;  and  these  layers  da  not  mix  in  an  uni* 
form  mass,  but  reqiain  in  leaves  distinct.f 

"  *  If  only  one  sluice,  then  only  every  other  tide 
can  be  used,  as  the  water  must  run  perfectly  off,  that  the 
surface  may  incrust,  and  if  the  canal  is  not  empty,  the 
^ide  has  not  the  effect.  At  Althorpe,  Mr.  Bower  has 
warped  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  in  a  summer. 

"  *  TTen  quarters  ai?  acre  of  oats,  on  raking  in  the  seed 
on  warp ;  the  more  salt  in  it  the  better  ;  but  one  fallow 
iFu  that  case  necessary,  to  lessen  the  effect,  or  it  hurts 
vegetation*' " — This  well  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of 
other,  or  all,  practical  men,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
salt  as  a  manure:    See  Western  Department. 

jHow  incoherent,  and  inexplicit,  is  the  information  col- 
lected in  this  Report,  with  regard  to  the  dtptk  of  alluvion 
defosited.'^in  p.  276,  "  a  cylinder,  12  or  15  inches  long, 
deposits  an  inch,  and  sometimes  more." — In  285.  "  A  kid- 
ful  of  the  thick  water  will  deposit  an  inch,  in  a  dry. time." 
,  —P.  281. 

.•  f  This  may  seem  lo  be  31*  inconveniency  of  warping;  as  it  ^oes 
away  ail  descent  to  carry  oif  surface  water. 

t  Slate  rocks  have  doubtlessly  originated  in  natural  alluviation. 
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—P.  ^1.  ^Ton  iftehes  wewe  deposited  i|i  eight  fcours.**— • 
But,  lastly,  we  are  told,  by  9,  man  of  experience,  that 
^  weip  leaves,  only,  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  each  tide,  on 
an  average.** 

The  quantity  deposited  (in  a  given  time)  must,  neces« 
garily,  be  as^  the  quantilTv  suspended ;  ana  this,  a$  Uie 
degree  offeculency  and  depth  of  the  water  when  brought 
into  a  stagnant  state.  The  degree  of  feculency  may  de- 
pend,*-»on  the  state  of  the  river,— the  s?tate  or  the  tide, 
and  the  consequent  impetus  of  the  eager  ^,  to  stir  up,  and 
eanry  forward,  $he  allovious  matter  tlmt  falls  in  its  way,— • 
the  distim^of  the  field  of  alluviation  from  the  principal 
d^p^  or  repository  of  such  matter,-*and  perhaps  other 
minor  circumstances. 

It  is  not,  boiwever,  the  quantit^^  alone,  that  is  to  be 
KiCffarded :  the  quality  of  the  alluvion  is,  also,  to  be  con* 
sioered  ^-x^espetially,  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  or  where* 
widi  to  form  the  immediate  surface  soiU— Now,  it  seemd 
equally  clear,  from  reason,  and  from  experience,  that  the 
quality  of  that  which  is  lodged  in  the  estuary,  and  dqub^^ 
lessly  more  or  less  in-  the  beds  of  the  riters  that  branch 
out  of  it,— is  prefepabfe  to  that  which  i^  brought  down 
those  rivers,  by  hnd  Aoods.  And  it  is  almost  equally 
obvious,  to  theory  (we  have  I  think  no  evidence  on  this 
head  in  practice)  that  ^e  shorter  the  distance  is,  from 
the  main  lodgement  of  the  prepared  matter,  the  coarsef 
will  be  i^s  quality,  and  the  further  from  it,  the  finer ;•— it 
being  a  general  law  of  njature,  with  respect  to  bodies  sus- 
pended in  liquid  lighter  than  themselves,  that  the  heavier 
particles  first  subside.  Thus.,  gravel  and  sand,  suspended 
in  agitated,  wa|0E,  will  ever  subside,  where  the  liquid  be-* 
comes  stagnant,  or  in  a  less  agitated  state^  before  the  argi* 
lacious,  or  other  earthy  particles  it  may  contain. 

Those  who  have  employed,  or  amused,  themselves,  with 
the  process  of  Blutriation,  of  "  Washing  over,*^  weH 
know  this  natural  effect. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  while  the  suspended 
matter  is  kept  in  a  high  degree  of  agitation,  by  the 
tide,  whether  in  the  estuary,  or  while  impetuoifsly  rushing 
up  the  channels  of  its  branches,  the  deposit  may  be  in- 
considerable ;  so  that  it  is  the  distance  from  the  course 
of  the  tide,  rather  than  from  the  principal  repository,  by 

which 

♦  For  a  description  of  the  "  Boar,"  or  Kiger,  of  the  Severh  (I  have 
notobs^ved  that  of  the  Hurober)  seem)  Gx.ocEST£RSHiR£^ 
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which  we  are  to  measure  and  estimate  the  quality  of  thel 
matter  deposited.  After  the  feculent  water  is  taken  out 
of  the  river  or  the  estuary,  the  subsidence  must  in  some 
deeree  commence ;  as  the  descent  from  thence  to  the 
field  to  be  improved  can  seldome  be  great.  Hence,  the 
farther  it  is  carried  from  the  tide's  way,  the  finer,  the 
richer,  the  stronger ,  and  more  valuable  will  be  its  quality. 
•^-Thus,  a  sand^  a  sandy  loam^  a  clayey  loam^  and  a  "  c/ay,'* 
may  be  produced,  by  the  same  foul  water. — See  p.  8^ 
aforegoing. 

5.  The  Management  of  Warped  Lands. — P.  284.  "  If 
a  landlord  warp,  it  should  be  deep  at  once;  if  a  tenant^ 
shallow,  and  repeat  it;  as  good  corn  will  grow  at  6  inches 
as  6  feet ;  at  3  inches  great  crops ;  the  stifFer  the  warp  the 
better.  Some  seasons,  sow  corn  the  year  after.  Warp 
is  cold,  and  if  deep,  takes  time;  a  dry  vear  best;  great 
seeds.'*  (?) 

P.  286.  "  Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  warping  very  just;  to 
exhaust  the  low  lands  in  favour  of  the  hills,  then  to  warp 
6  inches  deep,  to  exhaust  that  to  make  the  hills;  then  to 
warp  again;  and  by  thus  doing  to  keep  the  warp  land  ia 
the  highest  order,  and  at  the*ame  time  work  a  great  im- 
provement to  all  the  higher  grounds." 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  and  cropping  of  newly 
formed  warped  lands,  nothing  resembling  a  descriptive, 
readable  account  is  to  be  found,  in  this  Report.  But  a 
few  more  cramp,  stump,  disjointed,  scattered  crums  of 
information  may  be  picked  out,  of  the  general  mass,  and 
added  to  those  which  may  have  been  discovered,  in  the 
above  qu6tations.— Thus,  p.  285.  Mr.  Nicholsou  of  Raw- 
clifF,  in  Yorkshire  says,  or  is  made  to  say — "  it  is  full  as 
good  for  grass  as  for  tillage,  arid  made  capital  grazing 
land  by  it;   an  acre  will  carry  a  good  bullock,  and  some 

2  sheiep  an  acre  ;  none  in  winter  till  after  many  years.'*--* 
The  same  page — *'  Warp  land  has  had  crops  of  flax  sold 
for  10 1,  an  acre  as  it  stands;  and  then  they  sow  rape  oa 
good  tillage." 

P.  283.  (Mr.  Webster)  "  As  to  the  crops  he  has  had^ 
they  have  been  very  great  indeed ;  of  potatoes  from  80  to 
130  tubs  of  36  gallons,  selling  the  round  sorts  at  3s,  or 
3s.  6d.  a  tub;  and  kidneys  at  5s.  to  8s.  Twenty  acres 
v/arped  in  1794,  could  not  be  ploughed  for  oats  in  1795, 
he  therefore  sowed  the  oats  on  the  fresh  warp,  and-  scuf- 
jBed  in  tlie  seed  by  men  drawing  a  scuflSer;  eight  to  draw, 
and  one  to  hold ;  the  whole  crop  was  very  great :  but  on 

3  acres  of  it  measured  separately,  they  amounted  to  14 
^  'I  quarters 
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quarter^  1  sack  pet  aci%.  I  little  tfhought  of  fiildhig 
exactly  the  husbandry  of  the  Nile  in  England.  I  had 
Before  heard  of  clover  seed  being  sown  in  this  manner  ort 
fresh  warp,  and  succeeding  greatly.*^ 

Concerning  the  courses  of  cropping,  pursued  on  warj^ 
lartd,  we  find  the  following  entries.— P.  285.  (Mr.  Nichol- 
son) "Crops  ought  to  be,  beans  20  loads;  wheat  \0  of 
13  loads;  oats  10  quarters;  never  barley.  After  six 
years  potatoes,  and  gooil  flax : — He  makes  it  Wonh  40U 
to  50l.  an  acre. 

1".  Oats. 

2;  Wheat. 

3'.  Beans. 

4.  Fallow. 

5.  Wheat. 

6.  Beans. 

7.  Wheat. 

8.  Beans,  till  it  wants  a  faffow ;  it  wilf 
go  four,  five,  six  years  without  a  fallow.  Turnips  bad> 
tread  and  daub  too  much.  Has  had  it  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  without  any  manure." 

P.  283.  "  Courses  pui*sued  on  warp  laiid. 
1.  Beans. 
flT.  Wheat;  and  this  the  naost  fifofitable- 

1.  Potatoes.  4.  Potatoes^ 

2.  Wheat.  5.  Wheat. 
^.  Beans. 

-*'^^»    I.  Beans.  3.  Flasr. 

2.  Wheat.  4.  Wheat. 

Flax,  40  to  50  stone  per  acre." 

The  following  judicious  remarks,  in  the  section,  **  Ein»- 
banking/*  reay  be  applicable  to  warped  lands.  Rlarsh- 
lands  that  are  formed  of  simrkr  ^Materials,  whether  natu- 
rally or  arti6ci*ally,  reqtirre,  it  is  more  than  probable,  a 
similar  mode  of  treatment.^ — Winteringham  i^  situated 
toward  the  upper  end  of  tlie  estuary  of  the  H umber. 

P.  270.  "  Upon  taking  iii  new  tracts  from  the  sea  hy 
embankment,  it  rs  always  an  object  of  conf^quencc  to 
know  what  should  be  done  with  the  land.  ll>ere  is  a  new 
tract  taken  in  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  Wintringham,  and 
some  failures  of  crops  makes  it  an  interesting  object. 
The  second  year  after  excluding  the  sea,  they  jiloughed 
apd  sowed  beans;  but  the  crop  5o  bad,  being  in  some 
places  for  acres,  together  absolutely  destroyed,  that  the 

manage-^ 
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fhanap^enient  is  plainly  bad.  The  farmers,  Mr.  Peacock 
and  Mr.  Jobnson,  attributed  it  to  the  salt  being  too  fresh 
and  strong,  and  probably  they  are  right;  however,  the 
spots  in  the  field  which  were  a  little  dry  from  inequality 
of  surface,  had  beans,  thoHgh  bad,  but  the  fiat  spaces 
nqne.  From  observations  made  in  other  places,  I  am  in« 
clined  to  think  that  the  land  should  be  pastured  for  three 
years  after  excluding  the  sea,  after  which,  ploughing  will 
succeed  without  hazard." 

General  Observations, 

Having  net,  heretofore,  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  studying  the  general  subject  of  Alluviation;  and  the 
present  being  the  only  one  I  shall  probably  have,  while 
going  throu^  the  Board's  Reports,— I  have  thought  it 
tight  to  bestow  some  considerable  share  of  time  and  at- 
tention, in  analyzing  it,  and  giving  its  several  parts  a 
degree  of  synthetical  arrangement;  and  that  sort  of 
scientific  existence  of  which  every  art  is  capable. 

What  I  have  to  add  to  the  remarks  that  have  incident- 
ally risen,  ingoing  through  the  West  Riding  and.  Lin- 
colnshire Reports,  is  chiefly  of  a  cautions^ry  nature.  And, 
for  the  want  of  further  data,  than  those  publications  af- 
ford, little,  I  find,  can  be  offered  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence. 

Unless  we  had  the  heights  to  which  the  tides  rise  above 
the  lands  to  be  alluviated,  it  might  be  indiscreet  to  cen- 
*  sure  those,  who  lavishly,  it  would  seem,  load  ihem  with 
thick  coverings  of  mud. — Without  any  other  evidence, 
however,  than  what  is  given  by  reason  and  common  sense, 
we  may  assume  that  there  are  lands  which  lie  very  little 
beneath  the  top  of  the  tide;  and  to  deposit  more,  on  these, 
than  may  be  necessary  to  their  fertility,  must  be  an  act  of 
imprudence;  as,  thereby,  a  repetition  of  the  process  may 
be  prevented.  Tliere  are  douotlessly  lands  thus  situated, 
vi^hich  ought  to  be  manuted^  rather  than  soiledy  with 
Alluvion. 

Further,  1  will  venture  to  excite  a  degree  of  doubt,  a» 
to  the  INEXHAUSTABILITY  of  the  repository  of  highly  pre- 
pared matter  under  consideration.  For  altho  the  estuary 
of  the  Humber  is  a  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  the 
more  fettilizing  Alluvion  may  be  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  space.  And  who  ever  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  elutriating  soils,  or  other  earthy  matters,  is  aware  of 
how  soon  the  more  suspend ible,  may  be  separated  from 
the  grosser,  p^ts. 

1 2  It 
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It  is  possible,  tli^t,  at  very  low  water,  examinattoiisy 
approaching  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  might  be  in-- 
stitpted  with  effect,.  The  extent  of  lo>v  lands,  capable  of 
receiving  witii  profit,  this  speeies^of  iia&proyemeBt,  mighty 
with  more  certainty,  be  found. 

Whether  dr  not  tb^re  i$  a  snfficji;^nt  quantity  in  storey 
to  complete  the  fii^st  in^praver^ent,  a4)d  enough,  more,  to 
ll^ep  iip  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in  perpetuity, — we  may 
▼enture,  I  thiitk,.  to  suggest  that  the  ^w^a/^Vy,  at  least,  is 
liable  to  be  impaired  by  this  novel  practice.  The  richer 
parts  w'lW  assuredly  be  the  ftrst  to  reach-  the  laaid :- — a  sti- 
mulus, this,  to  early  Allnviation-^ 

Admitti^ig  it  to  be  possible,  that  tlie  principal  part  of 
this  prepared  matter  may  be  transferred, %y  this  process^ 
^rom  the  sea  or  an  estuary  to  the  lands  on  its  margin,  aa 
improvement,  highly  favourable  to  navigation^,  woulcl 
t^bereby,  it  is  more  than  probable,,  be  effected*  And  there 
may  be  situations  in  whkh  Alluvi^tion  might  be  found 
eligible,,  solely  to  produce  that  end. 

But  enough,  perhaps,  of  conjecture.  I  have,  however^ 
one  suggestion  to  offer,*  which  may  be  of  great  practical 
use  to  those  who  have  lands  capable  of  this  extraordinary 
improvement,  but  which  lie  at  a  dist^uee  from  the  Hum- 
ber.  It  is — not  to  set  ^bo^t  a  work  of  this  nature,  on  a 
scale  of  any  extent,  until  the  existing  works  of  the  low-* 
lands^,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  river  and  its  branches 
(lying  witkim  the  €oiaipass  oi^fcw  miles),  have  been  duly 
exami%)ed»  • 

Sodhurniiig — After  TVhat  has  been  brought  forwa^,  otn 
ibis  head,  in  reviewing  Mr^  Stone's  Report,  very  little  cat* 
be  requisite  to  be  added,  in  this  place.  'There  are,  evi- 
dently, two  Wann  parties,,  in  Lincolnshire,  resjjecting  this 
operation :— a  proof,  in  my  mind,  thaty  altho  it  may  nob 
be  a  new  practice,  there,  it  has  not  yet  approached  matu- 
rity.. The  two  Reporters  are,  as  to  this  subject,  of  oppo- 
site opinions  J  if  not  of  adverse  parties.  A  mediator  may, 
^lerefore,  be  useful. 

There  are^  in  that  Cownty,  twp  subjects^  very  distinct 
in  situation,  and  differing,  much,  in  their  origins  and  spe- 
cific qualities,  that  are  equally  and  strikingly  i>roper,  for 
this  practice : — namely,  the  jen  lands  (I  mean  whenever 
plowinjj  them  may  be  proper,  to  reclaim  them  from  a 
state  of  nature,  or  of  neglect)  and  the  heath  XzxiA^^-^when 
fir$t  f>r»Aen  «pr    la  those  cases,  "  paring  and  burning," 

properlj^ 
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f^roperly  feifemiedy  is  so  consonant  with  theory,  and  so. 
ully  demonstrated  to  be  beneficial  in  practice,  that,  to 
«iy  conception,  no  rooia  is  left  for  argument.  But  whe- 
ther, or  not,  the  operation  can  be  riepeatedywith  propriety, 
«)ay  depend  on  i:ircunnstances.  Nothing  but  a  degree  of 
jslovenliness  can  render  repetition  necessary.  And  the 
proprietors  of  Linooli>slnr^  who  r^estrict  ^their  tenants  to 
***  one  burning,^'  lia¥<;  som-e  reason  on  their  side ;— and 
couch  safety. 

The  Secreta^ry  of  the  Board  has  fciestowed  twelve  pages, 
on  this  subject.  I  perceive  in  them  very  little,  Jiovvever, 
that  could  add  to  the  value  of  this  register.  That  he  is  a 
strenuous,  advocate j^r  this  practice  is  evinced,  in  the  sub- 
joined extraxits.— P,  257.  '*  At  Stainton,  rode  through  the 
beginning  of  some  improvements  by  Mr..  Otter  (I  xegret*- 
tea  his  absence)  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Angerstein.  It  was 
with  great  pleasure  I  saw  the  eSeci  o£ paring  (md  burning 
gorse  landi  adjoining  the  warren  of  Thorseway,  which  ha4 
produced,  even  in  this  very  wet  season,  so  unfavourable  to 
the  operartion,  a  fine  crop  -of  turnips,  i  w^is  with  my 
horse  s  hind  legs  in  gorse,  and  his  fore  ones  in  turnips, 
worth  3 1,  an  acre;  formed  like  enchantment  in  the  sh^it 
space  of  four  months;  .aud  yet  visionaries  remain,  \<^ho 
«vill  plead  ag^nst  so  admirable  a  mode  of  convertings^ 
4esart  to  cultivation !  "By  no  other  means  upon  earth 
xrould  this  have  been  effected." — P.  251.  **  Mr.  Kershaw 
of  Driby  breaks  <up  sainfc^n  by  paring  and  burnings 
Upon  30  acres  of  worn  owt  and  old  sainfoin,  run  to  rough 
grass,  he  did  it  at  a  considerable  expence,  for  he  was 
iorced  to  burn  it  in  lai^e  heaps;  he  sowed  oats,  and  got 
as  fine  a  crop  as  ever  seen;  then  .cole  and  turnips, 
iivhich  were  not  great,  suciceeckd  by  wheat,  which  was  a 
very  fine  -crop;  laid  down  with  this  wheat,  to  white  clover, 
trefoil,  iind  lay  grass,  which  turned  out  as  fine  as  possible:- 
Ibefore  it  was  not  worth  more  than  2s.  to  Ss.  an  acre;  now 
nery  fine.:  a  capital  and  vast  improvement,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  have  effected  without  paring  and  burning^ 
In  all  this  account  1  use  his  own  expressions;  but  1  must 
add  a  word  to  the  visiouary  enemies  on  mere  theory  to 
this  admirable  practice,  to  consider  well  the  fojrce  of  this 
,  instance,  and  indeed  of  hundreds  1  have  given  to  the  same 
purpose,  before  they  determine  to  continue  blitidly  to 
x:ondemn  a  practice  because  some  bad  farmers  will  abuse 
it.  Asking  a  party  of  farmers  at  Mr.  Bourne's  at  Daiby^. 
wh^t  ly^s  ,thp  greatest  of  improvements  for  poor  land  in 
.4  1  i  thig 
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this  country?  Oh!  that  is  easily  answered:  paring  and 
burning^  Oind  sainfoin^ 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  natives  of  Lincolnshire  are 
determined  supporters  of  the  practice,  I  will  gratify  my 
readers  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  ElmhUrst,^  near  Horn- 
castle  (whose  language,  at  least,  is  interesting)  respect- 
ing this  subject.— P.  253.  **  I  will  maintain  it,  even  in 
the  faces  of  any  who  seem  to  be  such  violent  enemies 
to  paring  and  burning,  and  who  talk  in  such  a  glossed-up 
and  theoretical  style  against  it,  that  there  is  no  Tnode 
whatever  of  treating  and  managing  siLch  land  equal  to 
this,  either  for  quantity  of  such  proper  manure,  ciieapness 
to  the  occupier,  so  profitable,  or  so  good  for  the  land,  as 
this  noble  quantity  of  calcined  manure.  What  these  gen- 
tlemen theorists  may  either  say  or  think  of  this^  my  de^ 
duration-,  I  neither  know  nor  care;  for  it  is  all  a  true  and 
practical  narrative,  and  a  real  fact;  and  f^pts  are  stub- 
bom  things  !'* 

On  fen  land,  or  other  reclaimed  morass^  formed  of  ve- 
getable mold,  the  following  notice  may  serve  as  a  useful 
jcaution. — Note,  p.  248.  ^*  A  material  objection  to  paring 
and  burning  is,  that  in  very  dry  seasons,  when  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  is  very  low,  the  fire  catches  the  soil  below, 
and  causes  what  is  called  pitting^  making  great  unsightly 
Jioles  to  the  bottom  of  the  moor,  which  with  great  diffi- 
culty are  extinguished.  About  thirteen  years  ago,  a 
large  common  at  Chatteris  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  was  thus 
burnt  up,  16  or  18  inches  deep,  to  the  very  gravel.  MS^ 
pftheBr 

By  the  subjoined  passage,  it  would  seem  that  the  novel 
practice  of  spreading  the  ashes  over  the  furrows  of  the 
first  ploughing,  instead  of  burying  them  under  these, — 
had  travelled  out  of  Yorkshire,  into  pncolnshire.  P.  251, 
**  On  the  Wolds  near  Louth,  much  practiced,  and  will 
do  it  on  land  th^t  has  not  been  down  above  five  or  six 
years.  A  good  way  of  performing  the  pperation  ha^ 
been  to  make  the  heaps  in  exact  rows  in  the  middle  of 
th«  landp,  to  plough  close  to  them  when  burnt,  and  thei^ 
to  spread  the  ashes  on  the  surface  of  the  ploughed  land, 
in  order  to  keep  ^he  fishes  ftboye,  an4  flot  below  the 
furrow.** 

At  the  close  of  his  section,  the  Reporter  comes  to  the 
following  rwp/M/w?w^— headed  <*  General  Result*'— I  in-? 
j?ert  them,  here,  not  as  they  contain  an  idea  that  is  newj^ 
pfpepuUariy  interesting  J  but  as  they  convey  the  ^olc^ 
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Jtboughts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  couberning  this; 
truly  interesting  topic. 

P.  258.  "  1.  It  appears  from  these  fiacts,  that  upon  the 
"various  soils  mentioned,  this  practice  lias  succeeded  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  justify  the  warmest  approbation  of 
the  husbandry  ija  tlie  County  of  Lincoln. 

**  2.  That  it  has  in  several  caces  been  attended  with  a 
general  good  eifect,  ev^n  with  the  incorrect  course  of 
•crops. 

"3.  That  no  instance  has  occurred  in  this  ejtamination, 
where  land  has. been  materially  injured. 

"  4.  That  wherje  it  iias  been  attended  with  an  ill  effect^ 
it  has  evidently  arisen  from  injudicious  management, 

*^5.  TJiat  by  no  other  method  can  waste  lairds  be  so 
speedily.,  effectiially,  and  profitably  improved. 

**  6.  Tiiat  the  benefit  results  from  the  .ashes ;  as  if  they 
are  removed,  the  crops  sufier  greatly. 

"  7.  That  the  fire  has  not  the  effect  of  dissipating  or 
destroying  the  fertility  resulting  frooi  previpus  manuring; 
^s  the  crop,  after  the  operation,  is  proportionjed  to  such 
previous  fertility  from  manures.'' 

♦  Irrigation. — For  an  instance  of  setting  out  lands  for 
this  purpose,  by  ^commissioners  of  inclosure,  see  Jppro- 
priation^  p.  87,  aforegoing. 

Drinking  Pfl»/;y.^— For  the  eligible  practice  of  treading 
the  beaten  clay,  with  sheep,  see  the  head.  Waters,  p.  73, 
aforegoing* 

ExECUTiJfE  Management  of  Estates. — Assistant  Mana* 
gers.-^Uaijxcard.—V.  19.  •"  At  Wintringham,  Lord  Car- 
rington  has  a  man  employed,  whose  only  business  is  to 
bc'  constantly  walking  over  every  part  of  the  estate  ia 
-succession,  in  order  to  see  if  the  fences  are  in  order :  if 
,a  post  or  a  rail  is  wanting,  and  the  quick  exposed;  he 
gives  notice  to  the  farmer,  and  attends  again  to  see  if  the 
ikeglect  is  reraediied.  This,.'  «pon  a  tract  of  land  large 
^noug-h  to  bear  tlie  ex-pewce,  i$  au  excellent  system."--!- 
A  good  regulation,  well'reported.  : 

Business  Booms. — Those  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  at  Revesby, 
are  well  contrived,  and  in  exemplary  keeping ;  as  appears 
in  the  following  dfescription. — P.  20.  **  His  office,  of  twp 
rooms,  is  contained  in  the  space  of  thirty  feet  by  sixteen ; 
there  is  a  brick  partition  between,  with-  an  iron  plated 
door,  so  that  the  room,  in  which  a  fire  is  always  burning, 
iRight  be  burnt  down  without  affecting  the  inner  oiife; 
^vhere  he  has  156  drawers  of.  the  size  of  an  ordinary  con-* 
yeyance^the  inside  being  thirteen  inches  wide  by  tea 

I  jf  broad^ 
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broad,  and  five  and  a  half  deep,  all  numbered.  There  it 
a  catalogue  of  names  and  subjects,  and  a  list  of  every 
paper  in  every  drawer ;  so  that  whether  the  inquiry  con- 
ceirned  a  oian,  or  a  4^ajnage,  or  an  inclosure,  or  a  farm, 
or  a  wood,  the  request  was  scarcely  named  before  a  mass 
of  informatiqn  was  in  a  moment  before  me.  Fi^^ed  tablejj 
ate  before  the  windows  (to  the  aiouth),  on  which  to' spread 
maps,  plans,  &c.  commodiously,  and  these  labelled,  are 
arranged  against  the  wall.  The  first  room  contains  desks, 
tables,  and  bookcase,  with  measures,  levels,  fifc.  and  a 
M'ooden  case,  which  when  open  forms  a  bookcase,  and 
loining  in  the  centre  by  hinges,  when  closed  forms  a 
package  ready  for  a  carrier's  waggon,  containing  forty 
tblio  paper  cases  in  the  form  of  boplcs ;  a  repository  of 
such  papers  as  are  wanted  equally  in  tpwn  and  country.'* 

I  have  only  to  remark,  that,  at  the  time  I  wrote  my 
treatise  on  landed  property,  I  had  not  the  least  knqwledge 
of  the  business  rooms  at  llevesby;  which  in  regard  to 
s^curiii/  homfire^  ar^  not  equal  to  those  recommeuded  in 
that  Treatise. 

Tena^CT^^ — On  this  tppic,  the  Report  under  review  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  present  practices  of  a  few  in* 
dividuals  are  |!>ut  down;  the  notices  terminating  with 
the  following  remark.-rr-P.  ,59.  *^  Respecting  the  County 
in  general,  the  fac^  is  that  leases  are  very  rare," 

The  Reporter  is  eyidently  a  leasean ;  but,  judging 
from  the  sentiments  he  has  delivered,  in  the  Lincolnshire 
keport^  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently 
profouiid,  to  entitle  him  even  to  speculate  upon  it ;  a^ 
may  be  seen,  pretty  evidently,  in  the  subjoined  remarks, 
pn  '         '        • ■  ' 

Covenants. — p.  60.  "  As  to  covenants,  a  landlord  would 
not  sign  leases  without  consulting  some  person  upon  this 
head,  on  whonp  he  (^ould  well  rely." 

4it)fL — This  would  seem  to  be  another  subject  to  whicl^ 
the  Reporter  has  not  p^id  mature  attention.  He  has 
filled  nearly  a  sheet  pf  papeif  with  memoranda,  loiose  and 
incoherent  as  sand,  relating  to  the  rents  of.  lands  in  Lin- 
colnshire;— generally,  without  describing  their  specific 
qualities  or  situations,  further  than  by  the  name  of  some 
village,  perl^aps,  which  ninety-nine  readers  of  a  hundred 
never  before  heard  of,  and,  unless  in  ^  few  instances, 
without  any  authority  given  for  the  insertion  of  the  re- 
sf>ective  rates  of, rents;  notwithstanding  what  is  discri- 
minately  advanced,  in  the  exordium  to  this  section : — 
see  p.  67,  aforegoing.  . 
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Eren  had  the  article  contained  what  is  here  intimated, 
and  had  the  soil  and  natural  situation  been,  in  everjcase, 
entered, — still  the  pages,  thus  filled,  would  have  been 
waste  paper. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  values  of  lands,  in  various  parts  of  the  kindom,  that, 
not  only  in  each  county,  but  in  each  district,  nay,  ia 
every  parish,  and  every  neighbourhood,  there  is  apeculiarp 
yetjair,  market  price  for  its  lands,  as  for  their  products. 
And,  in  each,  the  current  value  is,  in  general,  sufficiently 
known,  on  the  spot;  not  only  to  occupiers,  but  to  profes« 
sional  land  valuers.  Where  this  does  not  happen  tp  be 
the  case,  (a  case  that  can  rarely  occur)  an  auction,  or 
sealed  bidding  (which  tho  very  improper,  as  a  general 
mean  of  letting  farms  might  be  admissible  in  a  case  of 
this  kind) — would  ascertain  the  fact,  not  only  sooner, 
but  infinitely  better,  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  crude, 
indefinite  hearsays,  collected  at  a  distaiice. 

The  real  rental  value  of  farm  lands  (le^nds  on  a  mul- 
titude of  circumstances ;  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  at 
length.  See  Treatise  on  Landed  Property.— All  gene^ 
Tal  and  inexplicit  remarks,  and  observations,  on  the  sub-* 
^ect,  must  necessarily  be  useless  to  Rural  Economy,  How 
far  the  result  of  these  enquiries  (even  admitting  the  in- 
dividual statements  to  be  correct)  may  be  useful  ia 
foliti(;al  Arithmetic^  I  will  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  - 
determine.  I  will  merely  make  a  few  remarks,  on  the 
probable  accuracy  of  the  final  statement;  which  is  all 
that  I  can  prevail  upon  myself  to  find  room  for,  here.— 
The  previous  statements,  respecting  the  different  districts, 
are  little  more  than  conjecture — are,  in  effect,  the  Re- 
porter's own  ideas  of  the  matter ;  and  he  had,  previously, 
warned  his  readers,  ppt  %o  plj^ce  confidence  in  h^s^ 
^mtl^ority, 

«  R^JITAL  OT  THE  COUNTY, 


• 

^cres. 

The  Lowlands    r 
The  Wolds      . 
T|ie  Heath       - 
I^iscellaneous    - 

.    776,9t)Q  at  g3s, 
.     234,880  at    9s. 

-  118,40Qat    8s.  4d, 

-  718,080  at  Hs. 

«f,  893,504 

105,696 

49,333 

502,656 

^,848,320  af  16s.  9ld.     £.  1,551,189 


a.u  u\.f-^i  .ji' 


<«  Thus 
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**  TtttS  ihe  average  rent  of  the  whole  County  appears 
ta  be  i  6s.  9(1.  per  acre. 

i  "  Unitmg  the  information  gained  under  this  head,  con- 
cerning the  rise  of  rent,  with  that  which  appears  in  the 
chapter  of  inclosures,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  this 
rental  t<k  have  been  trebled  in  thirty  years.'*     P.  53. 

Jtemarks, — In  p.  46,  we  find  the  following  entry,  from 
the  most  respectable  authority,  produced  in  the  section. 
—"At  Brocklesby,*'  (Lord  Yarborough's)  '*  by  means  of 
the  noble  possessor  of  so  large  a  tract  of  country,  I  made 
inquiries  into  rents,  and  was  informed  that  the  average  of 
all  the  Wolds^  as  marked  on  the  map,  is  about  5s.  an 
acre.  That  the  line  of  what  is  called  the  Clays^  between 
the  Wolds  and  the  Marsh,  is  at  10s.  6d.  tp  12s.'' 

For  the  other  entries,  respecting  the  Wolds,  or  the 
^*  Clays,"  I  find  no  other  than  the  writer's  own  authority. 
—Thus,,  (the  same  page)  "  At  Belesby,  inquiring  rents 
in  general  J  fo^und  that  the  Wolds  vary  from  2s.  6d,  to  25s.. 
The  Middle  Marsh,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  tlie  line  of 
day,  20s." — What  judgement  can  be  drawn,  from  such* 
contradictory-  evidence  i 

'  It  would  be  an  inexcusable  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on^ 
this  head..     I  will  therefore  finally  observe  that,  if  the 
answers  to  enquiries  were  received  (in  ca&es,  where  no . 
name  or  authority  is  given,  which  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
mon) .from  clever,  keen, rack-renting  proprietors,  or.from. 
pushing^  dashing,  accommodating  land  valuers, — ^the  rents- 
set  down  are  probably  much  too  high.     On  the  contrary, 
if  from  canning,  shrewd,  or  quizzing,  tenants,  ihey  are,  in 
equal  probability,  much  too  low. 

Can  the  concluding  intimation,  that  the  aggregate  rent 
of  Lincolnshire  has  been  "  trebled  ia  thirty  years,"  bo 
entitled  to  attention  ?   ^ 

For  a  valuable  suggestion,  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of 
rents,  on  newly  appropriated  lands,  see  the  head,  ^ppro^ 
p?7fl/ww,  p.  88,  afqregoiog. 

Choice  of  Tenants,'-^^.  67.  "Mr.  Parkinson  observes, 
that  upon  such  a  farm  as  is  u6ual  in  Lincolnshire,  to  wit, 
parjt  gr^s  and  part  arable;  so  much  should  be  the  latter, 
that  th^  fallow  part  shall  raise  turnips,,  rape,  &c.  to  sup- 
port the  lamb  hogs  that  the  farmer  breeds,,  and  fatten  the 
two  shears;  upon  such  a  farm  for  each  lOOl.  a  yearhe*. 
should  have  a  capital  of  7501.  Upon  a  farm  of  300],  a 
y^ear,  if  a  man  fias  not  above  2000 1,  he  will  soon  want 
^)ipney."  , 
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DIVISION  THE  SECOND. 

WOODLANDS, 

Natural  woods.-p.  217.  "  The  following  h  the 

system  of  Sir  Joseph  Baraks^s  woods,  which  have  been 
very  carefully  managed   since   1727,    in    a  rotation  of 
twenty-three  years.    The  full  grown  oak  timber  is  weeded 
cut  in  proportion  of  one-fourth,  in  the  woods  of  the  best 
quality;    and    one-fifth  upon  the  inferior  land.     The 
aquatics,  such  as  willow,  sallow,  alder,  are  all  cut  clean 
every  twenty-three  years ;  the  same  with  hazel,  and  all 
other  brush.    The  ash,  elm,  &c.  the  full  grown  plants  are 
cut,  leaving  a  proportion  of  the  best  for  the  next  crop. 
Of  all  sorts,  leaving  such  as  will  pay  for  a  second  twenty- 
three  years'  growth :  and  the  oak,  upon  a  calculation  of 
four  successive   growths,  being  ninety-two  years  when 
cut :  and  in  some  parts  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  or 
five  growths;  but  of  this  very  little;  in  general  ninety- 
two.    Produce  per  acre,  on  an  average,  45  L  consisting  of 
timber,  bark,  poles,  and  brush." 

Mr.  Parkinson*s  statement  is  as  follows.— Same  page.— 
**  The  common  medium  average  of  our  wood  books  are 
about 

£.    s.  d. 
**  20  oaks,  average  22s.    -    -     •     -     -     -    22    0    O 
Bark  about     .-,--«...      *.    -llOO 
Poles  of  ash,  sallow,  birch,  &c.      -    -    •    -     10     6     8 
JBrush  wood  3d,     .--------       204 

•        ■ 
Total  of  an  acre,  cut  once  in  23  years    -    -    45    7    Q'* 

With  those  data,  the  Reporter  brings  out  tjie  following 
conclusion. — P.  219.  *^  The  woods  covering  805  acres*; 
if  45 1.  7s.  be  taken  as  a  medium,  the  produe  is  1 1.  19s.  5d. 
per  acre  per  ann.  from  land,  which  being  amongst  the 
worst  in  the  country,  woijld  not  produce,  in  an  arable 
farm,  more  than  10s.  or  12sf." 

What  an  egregious  error  is  this,  to  be  made  by  aq. 
^^  Arithmetician,"  whose  books  abound  with  calculations  f 

— Fron^ 

*  A<ln>itting  this,— what  follows?  noting* 
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—From  the  ll.  19s.  5d,  above  set  down,  as  the  rent,  per 
acre  per  annum^  is  to  be  deducted  half  the  interest  (or  a 
fraction  less)  of  that  sum,  during  twenty  three  years; 
call  it  40s:— the  interest  of  which,  at  five  per  cent,  is  2s. 
vrhich  multiplied  by  23,  gives  46s*  the  half  of  which  is  23s. 
This  being  ded«icted  frofm  40s,  leaV^  17s.  the  utmost 
rent  paid  by  those  woodlands,  according  to  the  above 
data : — that  is  to  say,  bad  those  lands  been  let  at  17s.  an 
^er^,  as  farm  lands,  and  the  rent  had  been  received  half 
jfettriy,  and  put  out  on  simple  interest,  only,  they  would 
Jiave  paid,  withiii  a  fraction,  what  they  are  now  (or  were 
in  1796)  paying  as  woodland.  Reckoning  on  conipoun4 
interest  or  even  common  interest,  on  the  interest  received, 
placed  out  from  time  to  time  (which  on  large  sums  might 
be  fairly  reckoned)  the  estimated  annual  rent  of  the 
i*oodlahd  would  be  brought  much  lower. 

If  we  follow  the  Reporter  in  his  calculations,  we  shall 
fiiid  him  again  m  error.  Having  made  what  he  would 
seem  to  have  thought  a  discovery ;— namely?  that  if  the 
whole  of  thes^  woods  were  cut  down  and  sold,  the  interest 
ef  (be  money  arising  from  the  sale  would  be  a  valuable 
<St>nsid^r4tion  (si  trtrth  which  must  strike  every  man  who 
bestows  ?iny  thought  on  the  subject,  and  which  has  been 
long,  and  oftenbefore  the  public*) — he  proceeds,  p.  219, 
^In  conversation  with  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  steward,  Ifciind 
that  the  whole?  produce  of  an  acre  at  the  time  of  cutting 
vooldvary  from  liKJl.  to  3001.  in' value.  It  is  moderate 
to  call  it  2001.'* 

Now,  this  only  shows  the  slipperiness  of  "conversa- 
tion,** as  a  groundwork  of  reasoning,  or  calculation.     Mr, ' 
Parkiilson*5  statement,— on  paper ^ — is  that  given  above. 

It  15  there  frtainly  seen,  that  the  timber  and  bark  of  one^ 
fourth  of  the  whole  i5  33 1.  and  of  course  the  value  of  the 
whole  of  the  tiiUber  trees,  is  132l.t ; — to  which  add  the 
poles  and  brushwood — 12l.  7s;  Od. — the  amount  of  the" 
entire  growth  will  be  1441.  7s.  Od» 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Parkinson  mentions  "  that  in  woods,  a 
40  pole  piece  of  1  rood  (?)  in  5owi^  par*/*,  produces  oak  * 
timber  from  60  to  80  feet,  value  from  8  to  42 1,  and  bark 
{51.  l&s.  Od,  and  we  h^ve  some  trees  sold  for  24 1."     But 

these, 

•  To  consider  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  to  be  uj>acquaint» 
ed  with  so  almost  obvious  a  fact,    (tlio  his  ^Steward  might)  was  . 
eertainl]^  not  very  civil. 

t  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  bark  to  have  been  the  produce  of 
those  tre0Sr 
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tliese,  probably,  are  in  the  kept  woods,  dbout  tbehome,  or 
laave  been  ejsjewbere  suffered  to  stand,  by  way  of  ortia* 
xuent  I  and  atltbp  sdoie  of  snch  trees  f»ay  have  Seen  taken 
down,  'it  is  not  likely  that  Sir  Joseph  ikunfes  would  denn« 
date  his  place,  by  cleariag  away  the  whole  of  the  trees 
•f  this  description. 

I^t  us  suppose  that  th^re  are  105  acres  of  wood  of  that 
description,  and  700  acres  of  convertible  wood,  to  be 
xnade  the  mo^t  of,  as  a  crop.  Seven  hundred  multiplied 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  four,  would  give  100,M0L 
3ut  only  one  twenty  third  part  of  it  is  worth  i44  L  an 
acre.  For  what  was  cut  the  preceding  year,  is  of  course 
worth  only  (pr  very  little  more  than)  three  fourths  of  the 
timber  left  upon  the  ground  ;  namely  99,  say  100 1.;  and 
the  other  falls  in  proportion  to  the  periods  of  fellioe^, 
lience,  if  we  take  the  mean  of  the  two  estimates,  we  shadl 
come  suflSciently  near  the  truth.  700x100=70,0001; 
which  being  added  to  100,800,  amounts  to  170,S00; — ^tlie 
half  of  which  is  85,400 1. ; — the  real  value  (on  the  above 
data)  of  thi^  2700  acres,  at  any  given  period  of  time,  while 
IjLept  under  the  present  management.  Whereas  on  the 
Eeporter's  estimate  of  200 1.  an  acre,  the  vaiue  of  these 
700  acres  amount  to  140,0001. 

To  those  errors  is  to  be  added  an  omission  m  the  gene- 
ral statement.— Inserted,  in  this  article,  (p.  218)  is  a  list 
of  the  suras  received  from  the  "  annual  sale  by  wood  anil 
bark"  of  those  woods,  from  the  year  1757  to  1796: — the 
sums  in  1737  being  478 1.  2s.  3d.  for  wood ;— 32 1.  for  bark  ; 
in  179^,  for  \yoo^  1712  1.;  that  for  bark  not  being  noted, 
iBut,  in  the  foregoing  statement,  the  bark  is  nearly  one 
fic^iirth  of  the  whole.  Let  us,  therefore  call  it,  here, 
400 1,  together  2J721.  In  1786  the  receipt  for  wood  was 
7871.  i5s.  8d. ;  and  for  bark,  106 1.  together  8941.  Hence, 
beside  the  annual  income,  arising  irom  the  sales,  there 
j^as  been  a  progressive  and  rapid  improvement,  in  the 
value  of  the  crop-  on  the  ground. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  censure  me,  for 
entering  thus  widely  into  calculations,  concerning  tlie 
private  properly  of  an  individual.  Bat  the  Reporter  has 
aiet  the  example;  and  bis  strictures  are  so  determinedly- 
X  inimical  to  the  growth  of  timber,  that  I  have  ^thought  it 
right  to.  endeavour  to  bring  them  within  the  limits  of 
truth.  For  altho  he  may,  himself^  think  so/ lightly  of 
his  own  authority,  he  may  have  readers  wIk>  put  more 
confidence  in  his  works.  "^  How  the  Secretary  of  a 
public  Board,  professedly  established  to  promote  rural 

improvement. 
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improrement,  could  go  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  propagate 
a  system  of  management,  that  tends  to  the  total  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  internal  supply  of  timber,— even  for  domestic 
purposes, — it  were  difficult  to  conceive, 

what  applies  to  the  Woodlands  of  Revesby,  is  applica- 
ble to  most  of  the  Woodlands  of  the  kingdom.  It  would 
ill  become  the  Secretary  of  such  a  Board  to  drag  forward, 
even  the  truth,  on  this  delicate  subject. 

Planting.— On  this  subject  is  inserted,  in  the  Beport 
under  review,  a  valuable  paper  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray ; — who 
not  being  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary's 
tour,  favored  him  with  written  answers,  to  enquiries  made. 

It  may  be  right  to  premise  (for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  , 
believe  that  every  man  who  may  chance  to  read  what  I 
am  about  to  extract,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
County  of  Lincoln  and  its  numerous  places)  that  Sir  C. 
WraVs  place.  Summer  Castle,  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
bleakest  and  most  barren  parts  of  the  stoney  heights, 
north  of  Lincoln. 

P.  213*  "My  plantations  consist  of  260  acres;  and 
have  been  made  at  such  periods  (from  1760  to  1794),  and 
in  such  proportions,  that  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer 
on  that  nead : — ^They  consist  principally  of  Scotch  firs:— • 
on  my  commencement  as  a  planter,  I  planted  oaks,  ashes, 
beeches,  elms,  silver  firs  (in  small  quantities),  spruce, 
larch,  and  Scotch  fir. — My  purpose  Was  to  follow,up  those 
species  of  trees  which  throve  best,  as  it  was  essentially 
necessary  for  my  comfort  to  clothe,  as  quick  as  possible, 
a  situation  in  which  I  had  not  even  a  thorn  or  whin 
growing. 

.  "  The  larch,  oaks,  ash,  and  beech  made  no  lijttle  pro* 
gress  during  the  first  three  years ;  and  the  Scotch  fir  got 
on  so  well,  that  I  planted  for  the  ensuing  ten  years  scarcely 
any  other  sort ;  a  thing  I  now  repent  of,  as  their  value  is 
comparatively  very  small :  but  in  size,  I  have  this  year 
cut  up  several  oaks  not  6  inches  round,  planted  with  the 
Scotch  firs,  many  of  which  are  from  4  to  6  feet. 

**  The  silver  nr  has  grown  extremely  well ;  but  (as  it 
IS  said)  will  in  all  probability  be  short  lived  ;— they  are, 
however,  my  finest  trees  at  present. 

**  The  spruce  fir  also  grows  well  and  large ;  and  many 
of  my  beeches  are  as  tall,  though  not  so  thick  as  the  fin^ 
they  grow  amongst ;  but  this  respects  only  a  few  of  them, 
as  many  do  not  thrive  so  well. 

"  Having  some  reasons  to  think  better  of  my  larches, 
I  recommenced  their  pmpagatioq,  aboutfifteen  or  sixteea 

years 
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years  ago ';  atnd'now  have  about  53  acres  oF  them  grt)wing 
completely  well ;  and,  from  the  value  of  the  wood,  pro^ 
tiiise  to  pay  twice  as  well,  at  least,  as  the  Scotch. — Last 
year,  I  sold  some  larches,  which  I  thinned  oiit  of  the 
plantation  at  5 1;  per  hundred  ;-^Scotch  at  t\\e  same  age, 
at  I  K  10s.  per  ditto. 

"  I  cut  down  every  year  a  quantity  of  my  oldest  Scotch 
firs  to  give  room  to  the  forest  trees,  and  sell  them  at  8d* 
per  foot,  or  use  them  in  buildings,  far  farm  houses,  barns, 
&c.  in  which  they  answer  very  well  ^  also  thin  about  12.or 
15  acres  of  the  smaller  sort,  which  I  soil  for  rails,  &c.  to 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  ll.  Is.  1 1.  lOs* 
1 1.  15s,  per  hundred. — ^The  whole  profits  arising  annually 
to  me  from  my  plantations,  are  from  i50l.  to  200 1.  clear 
of  all  expences." 

P.  215.  "  As  to  general  observations,  gentlemen  differ 
so  much  respecting  their  modes  of  planting  and  manage- 
xnent  of  trees,  that  I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion  :  First, 
that  I  would  always  plant  each  species  of  trees  by  itself; 
— at  least,  I  would  never  plant  Scotch  firs  intermixed 
with  others,  on  the  idea  that  they  are  good  nurses.  Plants 
require  very  little  shelter  in  winter; — they  suffer  most  in 
summer;  and  the  Scotch  fir  soon  becomes,  from  its 
spreading  branches,  a  bad  neighbour.— Gentlemen  say, 
they  womd  weed  them  out ;  but  they  liever  do  it  in  time 
to  prevent  the  mischief. 

"  Second,  that  I  would  never  plant  a  tree  older  than 
two  years  seedlings. 

"  Third,  that  I  would  never  put  so  many  on  an  acre  as 
the  nurserymen  persuade  us  to  do  :  2000  the  very  ut- 
most ;  1200  full  sufficient. 

**  Fourth,  that  I  would  always  trim  off  the  side  branches; 
this  should  be  done  when  so  small  as  to  be  cut  off  with 
a  knife;  when  delayed  till  the  bough  is  large, it  makes au 
'Jg'y  wound,  is  long  in  healing  up,  and  if  suffered  to  die 
on  the  tree,  makes  a  hole  in  the  timber: — on  the  con- 
trary, if  ciit  off  very  soon,  it  grows  over,  and  the  wood 
has  no  wound  or  knot  in  it.  I  know  this  article  is  much 
controverted." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  here,  that  I  am  peculiarly 
gratified  on  finding  a  planter  of  such  extensive  experi-J 
ence,  as  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  so  perfectly  agreeing  with  me 
(and  tlie  precepts  I  have  long  inculcated)  concerning 
these  important  matters.  And  the  subjoined  observations 
are  a  further  proof  of  the  good  sense  and  expeAence,  as 
well  as  of  the  liberality,  of  this  eminent  English.plaQtet*  . 

P.  216^ 
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P. -216.  ^'Having  father  spoken  against  Scotch  fir^ 
give  me  leave  to  say  ft  word  in  their  favour. 

"  First,  they  grow  fast  j  and  the  wood  is  of  sufficient 
use  for  farm  houses,  &c. 

"  Second,  the  poor  pedple  supply  themselves  with  very 
good  fuel  by  gathering  the  fir-appies,  and  rotten  wood ; 
you  will  sometimes  see  twenty  children  in  my  plantations 
appleingy  as  they  call  it. 

**  Third,  the  green  boughs  keep  deer  completely  well 
in  winter ;  and  save  much  hay  if  given  to  sheep,  particu- 
larly in  snows :  I  have  sometimes  3  or  400  sheep  grazing, 
on  them  at  once. 

**  Fourth,  the  boughs  are  of  great  use  in  ovens,  fire-* 
wood,  fencings,  &c.— I  sell  301.  every  year;" 

But,  says  the  Reporter,  p.  216.  "  Of  all  the  planters  irt 
the  County,  Lord  Yarborough  takes  the  lead ;  for  ten 
^ears  past  be  has  planted  100  acres  per  annum,  which  he 
IS  continuing  in  the  same  proportion;  but  designs  soon 
to  lessen  it,  as  the  lands  he.  nad  assigned  for  that  purpose 
vidli  nearly  be  covered." 


DrVISION  THE  THIRD. 

AGRICULTURE- 

JC  ARMS. — Sizes. — Relating  to  this  topic,  we  find  in  (he 
Report  under  consideration,  a  long  string  of  loose  memo- 
randa. Whether  they  were  made  from  repeated  en- 
quiries, on  tlie  spots  noticed,  or  were  put  down,  incident* 
ally,  in  the  Breakfast  or  Drawing  Room,  does  not  appear. 
There  is  no  name  (except  one,  I  think)  mentioned :  of 
course,  no  authority  is  given ;  as  it  cannot  be  "  easy  to 
trace  everv  article  to  its  source.".  See  p.  67,  aforegoing. 
— I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  inserting,  here, 
the  general  result  of  the  Reporter's  enquiries,  in  his 
own  words,  and,  of  course,  on  his  sole  authority. —  P.  39^. 
•*  Upon  the  size  of  farms  in  general  in  Lincolnshire,  it 
may  be  very  safely  asserted,  that  they  are  moderate!  The 
number  of  large  ones  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  those 
which  are  very  small.  And  where  both  extremes  are  ex- 
cluded, t&e  size  will  be  found  much  under  what  i&  com- 
roQM  in  many  other  Counties." 

A  few 
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A  few  otter  remarks,  however,  will  appear^  uuder  the 
head,  OccupierSj  ensuing. 

Plans  of  Farms.— (Fens  and  Marshes) — P.  182.  **  A 
great  change  has  also  taken  place  in  the  inhabitancy : 
within  forty  years,  4  four-wheeled  carriages  were  kept  by 
graziers  in  Thteddlethorpe,  (?)  now  deserted,  few  living 
any  where  in  the  marshes,  without  farms  elsewhere;  by 
degrees  the  Wold  farmers  have  gradually  been  getting 
the  whole  except  some  few  small  occupations.  These 
facts  are  remarkable,  and  they  tend  to  contradict  mate^ 
rially  an  idea  I  have  met  with,  common  enough  in  th^ 
County,  that  this  tract  of  marsh,  which  extends  from  the 
Humberto  Long  Sutton  and  Tidd,  has  not  been  much 
improved  in  rent  except  by  inclosing. — We  find,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  has  been  prodigiously  improved  ;  without 
doubt  by  the  generally  operating  causes  of  national  pros« 
perity.  Wealth  regularly  increasing  hasraised  the  prices 
of  products*,  and  in  this  County  very  greatly  to  its 
honour  ;  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  dwelt  on  longer  here^ 
but  it  is  treated  more  expressly  in  another  chapter,  the> 
poor  have  come  in  for  a  large,  and  perhaps  an  ample 
share ;  for  the  price  of  labour  throughout  will  surprise 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  more 
southerly  Counties.  Under  such  a  growing  system  of 
improvement,  I  must  own  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  loss  of 
the  carriages, — the  people  have  changed  place,  but«they 
are  better  employed." 

This  woula  seem  to  Tie  the  Reporter's  opinion  too 
hastily  draWn.  For,  in  the  next  page,  we  find  it,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  contradicted,  by  a  man  who  resides  in  the 
country,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  Rural  concerns  ot 
Lincolnshire  appears  to  be  superiorly  accurate. 

?•  184.  "  Mr.  Parkinson  of  Revesby  observesj  that  the 

rich 

*  Would  it  not  read  belter  tb  say  ttat  "  Pa|)er  liioney  regtilarly 
Increasing**  in  quantity,  and  of  course  decreasing  in  value,  "  has 
raised  the  prices  of  products.^  But  this  would  have  ill  served  to 
brighten  the  delusive  blaze  of  "  National  prosperity/' 

The  Reporter  gives,  in  the  sartie  page/  a  crtmw^  account  of  the 
«*  advance  of  times.'**-^P«  182.  "  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago^  Mn 
JNeve's  grandfather  rented  such  marsh  as  would  now  let  at  408.  for 
16s.  per  acre ;  and  rarely  went  to  pay  to  an  old  lady  his  rent,  with* 
out  the  salutation,  /  hope  7jou  are  fMt  doming  to  give  tip  your  land  ? 
The  advan(ie  of  times  Is  seen  in  another  circumstance  :  Mr.  Welilet, 
lately  dead>  stocked  a  particular  close  at  Saltfleetby  with  cows^  bought 
in  at  ids.  6d.  a  head^  and  shearling  wethers  at  20s.  the  sheep  costing^ 
more  thaa  the  cows.    He  was  above  eighty." 
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rich  inafsiie^  were  better  managed,  and  in  better  ordef^ 
twenty  years  ago  than  they  are  at  present ;  the  WoW 
fartfiers  had  not  then  got  such  possession  of  them,  and 
they  were  in  the  hand3  of  resident  graziers,  who  attended 
much  more  to  bobbing,  which  kept  them  £;ne,  for  nothing 
hurts  tnarsh  land  so  much  as  lettin^^  it  ran  coarse,  from 
permitting  the  grass  to  get  a  head/' 

On  the  whole,  are  we  to  understand^  that  the  fen  and 
itiar&h  lands  of  Lincolnshire,  in  general,  are  occupied  by 
Wold  or  other  vpland  farmers,  as  those  of  Norfolk  and 
,  Kent  are  ?  This  is,  surely,  a  very  material  point  that 
^uld  have  been  brought  out  aiKl  rendered  prominc^ntly 
Conspicuous,  in  a  Report  of  Lincolnshire*. 

ffomesieads.-^On  "Buildings,"— (namely  Seats,  Farm 
Hotrses,  and  Cottages)  nearly  a  sheet  of  paper  is  rather 
tmjprofitably,  if  not  unwarrantably,  expended.-  Mr.  Cart- 
l«1right's  paper,  on  stucco,  is  very  ingenious ;  and  might, 
With  propriety,  have  been  inserted  io  a  booktrf  architect 
ture.  Mr.  Hoyte's  farm  liouse,  and  out  buildings  are  no 
doubt  convenient ;  and  the  plan  and  elevation  neatly 
executed;  iand  may  assist  to  embellish  the  book*  But 
I  perceive  hothing  new  or  excellent;  either  in  the  plate,, 
or  the  letter-press.  Id  short  I  find  not  a  line,  in  the 
whoie  sheet,  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  right  to  a 
place  in  this  Register.  The  following  extract,  however, 
may  aeTve  l;o  convey  some  idea  of  the  m^f^riah  of  farm 
house  buildings^  in  Lincolnshire. 

P.  34.  "  AlK>ut  Reevesby  the  farm  houses  built  of  late 
years,  are  of  brick  and  tile;  and  for  a  farm  of  100 1,  a 
year^  a  dwelling  will  cost  about  2501.;  the^  stables  50 1.;  the 
cait-housey  cew-house,  hogsties,  &.c.  501;  ;  the  bams  will 
cost  60\.  and  50L      The  old  buildings  are  of  timber, 

walled 

*  W€f  nefc-d  not  stronger  evidence  to  show  that  the  Secretary's 
KODk  of  SvRVEY  was  merely  that  of  an  enc^utring  Tourist^ 
hunting  after  oral  information,  than  the  foilowiug  gratuitous  confession* 
0^V,  lSi3.  *'  It  may  Appear  wliimsical,  that  one  roust  ^o  to  the 
Wolds'  for  marsh  intelligence ;  but  so  it  is ;  the  principal  Wold 
farmers  have  marsh  iand  ;  and  the  facts  can  be  got  only  where  the 
©ecu pier*  are  to  be  found:'' — Rather,  surely,  with  the  occunier,  on 
the  spot, — fudging  from  the  "liberal  spirit  of  commwnication/'  \fhich 
the  Reporter  experienced,  and  the  numbers  that  were  **  emulotrs" 
to  contribute  to  his  wants  (as  set  forth  in  his  introduction)  there 
coold  have  been  no  dilTicully  in  procuring  aiv  intelligent  occupier  of 
marsh  lands,  to  ride  over  his  j;rounds»-*-show  his  stock, — explain 
^e  management  of  marsh  lands,  and  the  general  Economy  of  the 
inarch  hiisbandry, — Se«5  the  RuraI  Economv  of  Norfoik,— • 
Mia*  1^8  I  ^^^  ^A  instance  of  pn^cttce,  in  a  like  Case. 
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walled  with  clay^  called  stud  and  mud,  and  covered  with 
reed ;  some  with  wheat  and  rye  strs^w^  which  when  neW| 
will  cost  one  third  less  than  brick  and  tile." 

And  the  succeeding  paragraph  may  afford  an  unpro« 
fitable  subject  of  conversation*  But  neither  materials, 
nor  dimensions  being  furnbhed^  it  cannot  be  of  any  real 
utility. 

Same  page.— "  Mr.  Ellison,  at  Sudbrook,  has  built 
farm-houses  complete;  one  cost  370 1.  every  thing  inclu- 
ded except  leading,  for  a  farm  of  280 1.  a  year,  being  47 S 
acres.     For  another  for  235  acres,  290 1.'* 

Cottages. — P."  ?5.  "  In  the  low  rich  Country  they  are 
commonly  built  of  what  is  called  stud  and  mud ;  the  stud- 
pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,'* 

P.  36.  "  At  Reevesby,  &c.  a  brick  Cottage  for  two  families 
will  cost  80  guineas;  and  the  smallest  sort,  for  one  family, 
will  cost  50 1.  Of  stud  and,  mud,  one  third  less^  There 
are  many  new  cottages  built,  and  especially  in  the  new 
inclosed  fens ;  sometimes  land  is  leased  on  contract  fot 
building  them/* 

P.  408.  /*  Rent  of  a  cottage  with  a  garden  1 K  lis.  6d* 
to  al. ;  in  common  1 1.  lis.  6d.  to  2l.  12s.  6d.*' 

Cottage  Cow  Grounds. — I  have  already  written  and 
reviewed  so  much,  on  this  (now  stale)  subject,  that  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  I  can  prevail  upon  myself  to  enter^ 
again,  upon  it  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  I  believe, 
having  been  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  plan 
for  providing  farm  labourers,  in  general^  with  cow  grounds, 
and  having  in  his  Lincolnshire  Report  filled  twelve 
pages,  on  the  subject,  it  might  seem  to  b^  a  want  of 
courage,  to  meet  so  powerful  an  antagonist,  were  I  to 
flinch,  in  this  instance,  from  the  principles  I  have  uniform* 
ly  maintained  respecting  it. 

I  little  expected,  however,  to  meet,  in  a  work  of  this 
writer,  with  evidence,— brought  forward  by  the  author 
liimself,  and  arising  immediately  out  of  his  own  observa- 
tion,—that  completely  establishes  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  this  plan  into  any  thing  bordering  on  general 
effect.  This  evidence  is  given  in  the  Secretary's  best 
manner ;  and  in  the  following  few  words. 

P.  411.  **  In  the  new  inclosure  of  Glentworth,  on  Lin- 
coln Heath,  I  saw  some  large  pieces  under  various  crops^ 
that  were  in  a  most  slovenly  and  wretched  condition,  ri^n 
out,  and  almost  waste ;  and  on  enquiry  found  they  were 
allotments  to  cottagers.  Who,  each  knowing  his  own  piece, 
cultivated  in  severalty  within  a  ring-fence  \  it  is  a  strong 
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instance  to  provfe  that  their'  shares  ought  always  to  be 
given  in  grass;    they  are  unequal  to  any  other  tillage  , 
than  that  of  a  garden/' 

One  would  scarcely  think  it  possible,  that  any  man,-— 
Mrho  has  seen  so  much, — written  so  much,-^and  talked  so 
ttiuch,'--and  who  must  have  thought,  more  or  less,  ou 
rural  subjects, — not  to  have  been  clearly  convinced,  by 
this  occurrence,  alone,  of  the  entire  impracticabiKty  of 
such  a  plan. 

I  have  never  condemned  the  plan  of  providing  farm 
labourers  with  cow  groMnds,  altogether ;  but  have,  on  the 
contrary,  always  allowed  its  merits  to  extend  so  far  as 
the  environs  of  residences  may  reach.— In  the  preceding 
part  of  this  volume,  p.  47,  I  have  willingly  granted,  that  in 
Si/eji  cou7itri/y  where  grass  land  is  plentiful,  the  climature 
imhealthy,  and  farm  work-people  scarce,  it  may  be 
found  expedient  to  indulge  th^m  with  cow  grounds ; — in 
order  to  reconcile  them  to  constant  residence :  their  em- 
ployers, of  course,  considering  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing it,  as  a  lesser  evil  *.  And,  in  every  district  which 
dbounds  with  perennial  grass  lands>  as'^in  grazing  and 

dairy 

^  Where  this  expedient  may  be  deemed,  advisable,  the  plan  con- 
veyed, ill  the  subjoined  extracts  is,  to  my  apprehension,  evidehtly 
mq^t  eligible;— the  somewhat  otherwise  estimated,  by  the  Repoiter. 
—P.  410;  *'  The  management  of  Charles  Chaplin,  Esq.  at  Blankney, 
andintheotber  lordships  which  he  possesses,  cannot  be  toomuchcom-^ 
liierided ;  he  assigns  in  each  a  large  pasture,  sufficient  to  feed  a  cow 
for'etery  cottager  in  the  place ;  besides  which  he  lets  tliem  a  small 
croft  for  mowing  hay,  to  keep  then*  cow  in  winter.'*— P.  41 1^  **  At 
Kirton,  in  the  new  inc:losure,  there  is  in  tlie  vale  28  acres  of  grass  in 
one  close,  and  22  in  another  ;  one  for  the  cottagers'  cows  in  summer, 
and  the  other  for  hay  ;  fifty  in  all;  this  is  good,  though  not  equal 
Xo  every  man  having  his  own  separate.  None  here  find  difficulty  ia 
getting  cows,  if  they  Can  but  get  land.** 

Nevertheless,  in  p.  4 17,  we  are  told,  in  unequivocal  terms^  that 
this  is  not  uniformly  the  case  ; — nor,  when  they  ar«  gotten,  do  they 
always  prove  the  source  of  that  personal  happiness^  and  those  moral 
and  j>oliticaI  habits  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  One  cannot 
but  admire  the  Reporter's  liberality,  or  his  absence  of  mind,  in 
gi\ing  them  (o  the  public. — **  Mr.  Lllison's  bajiliff  informed  me,*that 
there  are  instances  which  shew^  that  the  bei>elit  of  the  .practice  de- 
pends much  ou  the  substance  and  management  of  the  man  ;  he  has 
known  that  a  family  with  a  cow,  &c.  very  poor,  and  in  uncomfortable 
circumstances,  and  when  tjiry  have  had  tneir  cow  no  longer,  to  have 
been  much  better  off ;  and  this  he  attributes  to  their  sometimes  de- 
pending too  much  on  their  live  stock*  and  neglecting  their  regular 
labour,  getting  bad  habits  from  it." — Mr.  E.  or  his  Reporter,  how- 
ever, acKis, — '•*  It  is  quite  contrary  ^^ith  the  sober  and  industrious. 
Who  arc  much  more  com fortablii  from  having;  co\^s." 
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dairy  Counties,  such  a  plan  is  practicable,  But  I  think 
we  maysafely  assert  that,  in  three  fourths  of  the  kingdom, 
it  is  at  once  impolitic  and  t7)iprdcHcable,  or  altogether 
impossible. 

It  is  well  known,  to  those  who  have  superintended  the 
management  of  Tenanted  Estates,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  there  are,  compara* 
tively,  few  estates  within  it,  on  which  there  is  a  suffi- 
T.iency  of  grass  lands  to  satisfy  the  eager  cravings  of 
Jarmers.  Every  acre  that  will  lie,  permanently,  and  pro- 
fitably, in  grass,  is  not  only  coveted  by  occupiers  of  arable 
lands;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  in  the 
kingdom  at  large,  is  in  a  degree  necessary  to  the  most 
profitable  management  of  those  lands ;  whether  the  in- 
terest of  the  occupier,  the  owner,  or  the  community,  be 
considered*. 

Were  each  cottager  to  have  even  three  acres  (too  little, 
on  a  par  of  grass  lands)  allotted  him,  there  would  not  be, 
I  apprehend,  in  three  fourths  of  the  parishes  or  townships, 
in  England,  one  acre  left  for  the  tenants  of  the  arable 
lands.  How  irrational,  then,  or  thoughtless,  must  have 
been  those  who  have  perseveringly  recommended  so  im- 
politic, and  impracticable  a  scheme. 

Occupiers. — On  this  subject,  we  meet  with  some  iur 
teresting,  readable,  well  reported  information.  In  the 
chapter,  '•  Property,"  are  the  subjoined  remarks,  on  the 
minor  yeomanry  of  the  Isle  of  Axholm. — P.  17.  **  In 
respect  of  property,  I  know  nothing  more  singular  re- 
specting it,  than  its  great  division  in  the  isle  of  Axholm. 
In  most  of  the  towns  there,  for  it  is  not  quite  general, 
there  is  much  resemblance  of  some  rich  parts  of  France 
and  Flanders.  The  inhabitants  are  collected  in  villages 
and  hamlets;  and  almost  every  house  you  see,  except 
very  poor  cottagers  on  the  borders  of  commons,  is  inha- 
bited by  a  farmer,  the  proprietor  of  his  farm,  of  from  four 
or  five,  and  even  fewer,  to  twenty,  forty,  and  more  acres, 
scattered  about  the  open  fields,  and  cultivated  with  all 
that  minutiae  of  care  and  anxiety,  by  the  hands  of  the 
family,  which  are  found  abroad,  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned. They  are  very  poor,  respecting  mon,ey,  but  very 
happy  respecting  their  mode  of  existence.    Contrivance. 

mutual 

*  Do  not  we  see,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  Norfolk,  in  Kent,  and  in 
Sussex,  arable  farmers  gojng  many  miles  after  grass  lands?  Aud  th.e 
$an»e  is,  more  or  ies§,  obser fable,  in  almpst  every  other  County,  in . 
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mutual  assistance,  Ly  barter  and  Tiire,   enable  them  to  ' 
manage  these  little  farms,  though  they  break  all  the  rule* 
of  rur^l  proportion.    A  man  will  keep  a  pair  of  horses 
tliai  has  but  three  or  four  acres,  by  means  of  vastcom^' 
pon3,  aB4  working  for  hire.*' 

p.  ,19.  **  X-aceby"  (no  matter  where  it  lies)  "is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  the  County  ;  containing 
a  great  number  of  very  ^ell  built  hbuses,  with  muc)i  air 
pf  comfort,  and  several  of  a  more  considerable  appear- 
ance, and  being  on  a  slope  of  country,  and  very  well 
wooded,  with  a  fine  cleay  stream  through  it,  the  aspect  is 
pn  the  whole  very  pleasing :  I  inquired  the  cause,  and 
foimd  it  inhabited  by  freeholders;  each  inan  lives  on  his 
pwn.^* 

Again. — "  There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  property  in 
Lincolnshire  that  pleased  me  more  tb?in  to  find  on  the 
"Wolds,  and  especially  about  Louth,,  men  possessed  of 
^states  of  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  or  seven  hundred 
a^'ear,  and  yet  remaining  farmers,  occupying  other  farms 
hired,  and  some  of  them  living  merely  on  their  own,  but 
keeping  entirely  to  the  manners  and  the  appearance  of 
farmers  j  consequently  thriving,  independent,  and 
>vealthy,  and  in  consequence  of  ^11,  as  happy  as  their 
personal  merit,  their  moral  virtue,  and  dependence  on, 
and  attentioj(i   fo,   their  religioi^s  duties    permit  them 

iobe.'^  • 

in  the  cljapt^r,  ^*  Occupancy,''  is  th^  following  flatter-? 
ing  pharacter  pf  the  superior  and  mor^  enlightene4 
tenants  of  Lincolnshire. — P.  39.  **  As  to  the  character  of 
the  farmers  who  have  occupatiqns  suificieptly  large  to  be 
met  >vith  f|t  ^he  ino^t  respectable  ordinaries,  or  vvhose 
f  xertions  had  occasioned  theiif  being  named  to  me  as 
]p(ien  proper  to  call  upon,  I  can  dispatch  my  account  of 
them  in'veTy  few  words;  I  have  not  seen  a  set  more 
liberal  in  any  part  of  ^he  kingdom.  Industrious^  active, 
enlightened,  free  from  all  foolish  and  expensive  slioyvr,  or 
pretence  to  emulate  the  gentry ;  they  liye  comfortably 
and  hospitably,  as  good  farmers  ought  to  live ;  and  in  my 
opinion  are  remarkably  void  of  those  rooted  prejudices 
-which  ^metimes  are  reasonably  ob}ecte4  ^o  ^^^^  race  of 
men.  I  met  witli  xpany  wlio  had  mounted  their  nagsf, 
^nd  quitted  tbei^  hom^s  purposely  to  e^an(iine  other  part^ 
of  the  kingdo^n ;  bad  done  it  with  enlarged  yiewS||  w^  to 
the  benefit  of  their  own  cultivation.'* 

Plan  of  Management  of  Farms.— On  this  subject,  that 
j^brms  the  g^oupdyjork  on  ^hich  the  whole  business  of 
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Agriculture  rests,' we  look  in  vain,  in  the  Report  before 
we,  for  any  thing  resembling  an  intelligent  account  of  iu 
progress  and  present  state;— either  as  to  the  general 
outltne  t)f  management ;  the  proportion  of  grass  and 
arable  lands,  in  T-incolnshire;  or  as  to  the  objects  kept 
principally  in  view,  by  their  occupiers. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  "  Course  of  Crops^*  pursued,  or 
occasionally,  or  accidentally,  practised  by  individuals, — 
we  find  mpre  than  twenty  pages  {loose  ones  it  is  true) 
which  impress  one  with  an  idea,  while  turning  them  oyer^ 
that  each  principal  occupier  has  a  course  of  his  own  ;  or 
perhaps  two  or  three. 

On  the  popular  topic,  at  the  time  this  Report  wa$ 
written,  of  ^  Breaking  up  Grass  Lands," — that  i^  to  gay, 
of  changing  perennial  herbage,  for  arable  crops,  we  also 
meet  with  a  succession  of  pages  :  those  two  subjeclt3 
occupying  more  than  two  sheets  of  letterpress ! 

On  tlie  rapid  advance  of  Agriculture,  the  following 
scraps  have  been  picked  up,  in  different  parts  of  tha 
volume. — Speaking  of  the  estate  of  Swinop  (?)  it  is  siaid, 
under  the  liead,  '*  Population" — P.  424.  "  This  estate, 
which  in  1728  let  at  2b\.  cottages  included,  would  no^ 
let  at  t2s.  an  acre  round,  tithe  free,  which,  for  sixteen 
hundred  acres,  the  measure  then,  is  960 1,  supposing  the 
inclosure  finished,  which  Mn  AHington  has  a  power^of 
doing,  and  buildings  for*two  farms  raised  ."-^Further,  in 
p.  425,  "  Mr.  AHington  keeps  on  this  farm  14^0  sheep, 
which  produce  above  1000 1.  In  1728  there  were  420  o» 
it,  which  yielded  from  60  to  70 1.;  it  was  then  nearly  all 
sheep-walk,  but  now  a  scene  of  cultivation."* — And^  ir> 
p.92,  chapter  "  Arable  Lands," — ^the  Reporter  spefaks  of  its 
advancement,  in  modern  times,  from  hi^  own  knowledge, 
as  fbllows.— ^"  The  management  of  arabje  land  in  Lin- 
colnshire has  never  been  celebrated ;  when  I  was  \n  the 
County  upon  a  farming  tour,  near  thirty  years  ago,  I  saw 
little  but  what  merited  condemnation ;  ancf  I  entered  it  now 
expecting  to  find  it  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  is 
certainly  much  to  disapprove  in  th^  manage^ien);  of  wet 
clay,  but  I  wi^s  very  agreeably  disappointed  in  that  ex- 
peptation  on  most  other  soils," 

The  singular  raanageipent  of  common  field  lands,  which 
is  well  described,  in  the  subjoined  ej^tract,  is  I  believe 
peculiar  to  Lincolnshire*  \  do  not  ref^ollect  to  have  seen 
it  out  of  that  County,  and  its  environs. 

P.  92.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Market  Deeping,  the  arable 
cbrpmon  fields  are  ploiighed  up  into  bro^d  ^rqhed  lands, 
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as  irt  the  Midland  Counties ;  but  the  furrow  for  thret, 
four,  or  five  yards  widcj^laid  down  to  grass  and  mown  fo|: 
hay,  while  the  crowns  of  the  ridges  are  under  corn :  thi$ 
management  is  excellent,  and  much  superior  to  haviujg 
?uch  miserable  corn  in  thes^  furrows,  from  wetness,  as  \% 
seen  from  Chattris  towards  Whittlesea  to  Peterborough  ; 
the  centres  of  the  lands  being  high,  are  dry  and  fit  for 
corn,  and  the  furrows  low,  and  do  well  for  grass.'* 

For  an  instance  of  the  present  state  of  commofi  fiel(f 
management,  §ee  tlie  beau,  Appropriation^  p.  82,  afore- 
going. 

Succession  of  Crops  on  the  Inclosed  Lands.^^ln  the 
course  of  my  Review  of  the  Board's  Reports,  I  have  been 
incidentally  led  to  compare  the  almost  endless  course^ 
and  rotations  of  crops,  found  in  these  Reports  to  the 
admired  changes  of  bell  ringers.  Judging  from  the 
Lincolnshire  Report  and  other  worts  of  its  author,  that 
have  formerly,  fallen  under  my  notice,  this  writer,  alone^ 
must  be  fast  approaching  the  enviable  "  Bobmajor"  of 
those  truly  sublime  musicians. 

I  am  not,  however,  more  astonijjhed  at  hearing  twenty 
pages  of  changes  rimg,  th^n  at  finding,  in  a  cooYdelibe- 
I'ate  conclusion,  the  most  impracticable  of  courses  indi- 
rectly recommended ;— namely,  that  of  turnips^  barley^ 
tlovevj  wheat;  which  the  Reporter  says — p.  XI 5.— On 
*^Turnep  Soils"— "  is  very  well  established;  and  that 
improper  deviations  do  not  often  occur."— And  this,  not- 
withstanding what  his  best  informant,  had  previously  told 
him  about  it,  in  p.  133.—**  Mr.  Parkinson  finds  that  hisj 
land  will  not  produce  red  clover  in  a  four  years  course 
more  than  two  rounds  ;  he  then  changes  to  1  bushel  ray 
grass,  6lb.  trefoil,  and  6lb,  of  red  clover  for  one  round; 
and  the  next  round  8lb.  cow  grass,  and  6lb.  of  Dutch 
clover.'*  ^ 

I  recollect  that,  while  I  was  a  young  farmer,  this  beau- 
tifully simplex  and  ra/2'<?M(jf/ rotation  of  crops  pleased  me 
so  well  that  I  remember  to  have  named  it  the  univeiu 
SAL  couiiSE; — not  being,  thien,  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  culliv.ated  variety  of  red  cloyer, 
as  a  crop  in  mixed  husbandry.  But  observing,  during 
ipy  residence,  in  Norfolk,  that,  even  in  the  ^?*.f-crop 
rotation  of  that  County,it  would  not  succeed  with  suffi* 
cient  certainty,  more  than  a  few  rounds,— I  was,  of  course, 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  repeating,  or  attempting 
to  repeat,  the  clover  crop,  every  fourth  year.  Yet  the 
iSiecretary  of  the  Board  emphatically  terms  ihh  four •croi^ 
"     '   '  ^ ^       ..     ,  s  ^oursQ 
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CPUT^e  "  The  Norfolk  Husbandry"  I— P.  115.  «  The  Nor- 
folk husbandry  of,  1.  Turnips,  2.  Barley^  3.  Clover, 
4.  Wheat,  is  very  well  established ;  and  that  improper 
deviations  do  not  often  occur.*'— But  more  of  this,  ia 
going  through  the  Reports  to  the  Board,  from  Norfolk. 

Havingj^  however,  thought  it  right,  to  speak,  above,  ia 
terms  of  censure,  on  the  practice  of  wasting  paper,  ia 
these  scsffce  and  dear  times,  with  endless  collections  of 
^  course  of  crops,"  it  may  be  proper,  before  I  quit  the. 
subject,  in  this  place,  to  give  my  readers  some  account 
of  my.  motives  for  this  conduct. 

In  what  maybe  termed  Modern  Husbandry;  (ia  contra- 
distinction to  the  "feudal  system") — namely  that  plaa 
of  management,  in  which  lands  (peremiial  srass  lands 
excepted)  are  subjected,  alternately,  to  arable  crops,  and 
temporary  herbage  ;'^^  plan  ^of  management,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  ought,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  to  prevail  over  the  principal  part  of  the  wholely 
appropriated  lands  of  the  kingdom; — there  is  little  room 
for  choice,  or  even  argument,  as  to  the  course  or  succes« 
sion  of  crops. 

The  duration  of  the  herbage  will  ever  be  given,  in  the 
nature  of  the  given  land,  and  other  given  circumstances. 
And  the  almost  only  point  to-  be  settled,  with  regard  to 
the  arable  crops,  is  whether  one,  or  two,  corn  crops  shall 
intervene,  between  the  herbage,  and  the  fallow,  or  fallow 
crop. 

Near  towns,  or  in  other  situations,  where  a  sufficient 
supply  of  dung,  or  other  vegetable  or  animal  manure,  caa 
be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price,— or  in  a  country  where 

food  marl  abounds,-*/tt;o  corn  crops  may  be  found  eligi- 
le.  But  in  situations,  in  which  neither  of  these  advan- 
tages can  be  had, — more  especially  where  lime  is  not 
easily  to  be  procured,  or  where  it  has  been  already  long 
in  use ; — and,  of  course,  where  occupiers  have  little  or  no 
other  resource,  with  respect  to  manure,  than  in  their  owa 
internal  supply,  arising  from  the  livestock  they  are  able 
to  maintain,— (?wr  crop  of  corn,  between  the  herbage  and 
the  fallow  Crop  (or  eighteen  months  fallow  wherever 
such  extra  exertion  may  be  requisite)  will,  I  believe,  ia 
general,  be  preferable ;— unless,  it  may  be  added,  oa 
sound  lands,  of  a  superior  quality. 

These  are,  certainly,  situations,  and  circumstauces, 
under  which  an  alternacy  of  arable  crops  and  herbage 
may  not  be  the  most  eligible  plan  of  maaagement  :-^as 
in  the  inimediate  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  or  other 

situatioa 
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iktiatien  in  which  ft  constant  and  adequate  supply  dl" 
manure  can  be  coittmanded ;  and  where  a  regular  estab- 
Ksbnneni  of  livestock  is  not  necessary.  But,  here,  no 
•  catirse,"*— no  tegrdar  rotatwn^  of  crops,being  reauisite, 
it  will  generally  be  found  most  expedient  to  go  by  ex- 
isting circumstances ; — and  to  crop  the  lands  according 
to  ri^ir  respective  states,  as  to  tillage  and  nianjirey — the 
state  of  the  season,-^and  the  prospect  of  markets  for  , 
|ianiouIat  trop».  ^ 

In  every  sitnatton^  let  a  notice^  or  a  stranger  in  it  take 
a  ride  round  his  neighbourhood,  and  learn  what  course  is 
taken  by  men  tirho  tlirive  on  a  soil,  in  a  situation,  and 
vnder  circnimst^inces,  similar  to  his  own;  and  let  him 
pursue  that,  until,  by  experience  on  his  own  lands,  he 
nnA^  that  be  can  tmprcve  it. 

Further,  it  may  be  right,  while  taking  this  gjeneral  view 
€)f  the  subject,  to  obser^'e  that,  in  bringing  wild  lands  or 
other  neglected  rough  grounds,  into  a  state  of  tillage  fit  for 
the  ALTERNATE  HUSBANDRY, — different  practices,  or  ex- 
^dients,.  according  to  the  particular  stated  of  such  lands^ 
are  required.  But  this  department  of  the  general  manage<i^ 
vieiit  of  farm  lands  Imis  been  spoken  of,  aK)regoing,  under 
the  bead,  S$dlninnng. 

Those  observations  aptly  lead  us  to  another  interesting  • 
part  of  this  Report  from  Lincolnshire;  in  which  (as  has 
been  teentioned)  we  find  lengthened  strictures  >on  bring- 
ir\g  pro/itaMe  grass  lands,  even  those  which  are  in  the 
bigtest  degree  of  productiveness, — into  the  state  of  aration  ; 
♦^linder  the  general  head  of 

,  "  Breaking  up  Grass  Lands." — In  reviewing  Mr.  Stone^s 
Report,  1  considered  it  my  duty  as  a  Public  Writer,  to 
show,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms  I  was  able,  the 
impolicy  of  such  a  procedure.  (See  p.  56,  aforegoing.) 
It  was,  perhaps,  allowable  in  Mr.  S.  as  a  profession;)| 
man,  to  show  his  land-jobbing,  and  his  avaricious,  as  wel) 
as  his  necessitated,  employers  how  they  might  make  the 

Jfreatest  immediate  profit  of  their  estates. — Well  soiled 
auds  that  have  lain  long,  in  a  state  of  perennial  herbage ^ 
will  ever  throw  out  abundant  crops  of  corn^  during  a 
certain  nuniber  of  years,— more  or  less  accordipg  to  theiy 
several  intrinsic  qualities,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
may  hare  lain  in  a  state  of  herbanje.  This  being  a  gene-r 
mlfy  known  truth  among  men  ot  experience,— a  shrewd 
sensible  tenant,  "  who  knows  what  he  is  about,*'  will, 
%ben  corn  sells  high,  give  an  advance  of  rent,  for  the 
privilege  of  breaking  up  such  "  pld  grass  lands ;" — most 

e^ipecially 
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©Specially  if  his  term  in  them  be  drawing  toward  its  con** 
elusion.  And,  as  a  further  inducement  toward  obtaining 
this  privilege,  he  will  promise  to  lay  them  down^  again  ^ 
in  a  husbandlike  manner — ^^  and  make  them  as  good 
as  ever.'* 

This,  however,  may,  without  risk,  be  deemed  imprac^ 
ticable.  Even  with  all  the  covenants  and  restrictions  that 
words  can  form,  and  all  the  care  that  a  diligent  manager 
can  take,-— there  are  many  lands  that  would  require  a 
quarter  or  the  half  of  a  century,  to  raise  them,  ag^in,  to 
thQ  same  valuable  state  they  were  in,  before  the  crime  of 
breaking  them  up  was  committed.  Many  of  the  grazing 
grounds  and  meado\Y  lands  of  the  kingdom  have  received 
the  benefit  of  centuries,  to  raise  them  to  their  present 
inestimable  states. — Others  have  never  been  in  any  other 
state,  since  the  time  they  were  cleared,  than  that  of  pro- 
fitable herbage. 

These  matters  being  duly  cpnsidered,  it  appears,  pretty- 
evidently,  to  be  bad  policy,  even  in  a  private  point  of 
view,  to  break  up  perennial  grass  lands  that  have  long  . 
Jain  in  a  productive  state,  and  will  long  remain  highly 
profitable,  if  not  prevented  by  the  improvident  rapacity 
of  their  owners*. 

The  impolicy  of  such  a  measure/viewed  in  ^public  lighl^ 
has  been  shown,  aforegoing.  To  countenance  it,  unless 
in  a  case  of  extreme  urgency,  before  the  whole  of  the 
dormant,  and  in  a  manner  useless,  lands  in  the  kingdom 
are  brought  into  cultivation,  would  be  the  heignt  o£ 
indiscretion  in  its  government.  Nevertheless,  we  here^ 
find  the  Secretary  of  a  public  Board,  in  a  work  addressed 
to  that  Board,  and  of  course  written  for  the  guidance  of 
government,  countenancing,  if  not  encoraging,  that  very 
measure.  .  . 

P.  198.  "  No' instance  of  breaking  up  grass  land  that  I 
had  heard  of  in  Lincolnshire,  proves  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  that  County  more  clearly  than  that  at  Win- 
tringhara,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Carrington,  who,  upon  ' 
the  high  price  of  corn,  was  willing  to  indulge  4iis  tenants ' 
with  the  leave  which  they  desired,  of  ploughing  200  acres, 

and 

*  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  hothing  herein  contained  f«r 
Intended  to  militate  against  the  reasonable  request  of  a  resident 
occupier  of  a  grass  land  fann^  to  break  up  and  keep  In  a  state  of 
aration,  a  proper  quantity  of  it,  to  afford  litter  for  his  requisite  s^rt 
6tock>  during  tbe  wiater  months,    . 
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ftiid  for  which  they  offered  a  compensation  in  rent;  a 
great  part  of  which,  hpwever,  upon  the  sudden  fall  in  thQ 
price  of  grain,  which  happened  soon  afterwards,  his  Lord- 
ship, I  was  intbrmed,  spontaneously  remitted.  Lord  Caf-r 
rittgton  had  requested  Tiiomas  Thompson,  Esq.'  of  Hull, 
whohastlie  management  of  this  estate,  to  meet  me  at 
Wintringham,  and  to  give  me  every  information  in  hiij 
power.  Mr.  Thompson  was  ^o  obliging.as  to  do  ifiis,  in 
the  most  liberal  manner;  and  assembling  three  or  four  of 
the  most  intelligent  tenants,  I  wished  to  know  from  them- 
selves, what  their  expectation  of  produce  was,  upon  their 
own  calculation,  which  had  induced  them  to  wish  for  this 
pernnssion.  I  held  the  pen  while  they  gave  me,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  the  following  particulars." 

In  this  plain  tale,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prote 
the  countenance  of  the  Reporter  to  the  measure  of  break- 
ing up  grass  lands  of  "  extraordinary  fertility." — For, 
had  be  been  adverse  to  the  measure,  he  would  either 
have  passed  by  the  incident,  without  notice,  or  would 
have  used  it  as  a  groundwork  of  argument,  on  which  to 
show  the  impolicy  of  the  measure ;— instead  of  embracing 
it,  as  an  opportunity  of  declaring  the  advantages  which, 
tinder  certain  circumstances,  may  arise  from  it^*. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Board  has  assisted  in  forwarding  so  baleful  a  design. 
He  has,  it  is  to  be  lamiented,  been  instrumental  in  offering 
premiums— not  directly  for  breakiiig  up  grass  lands,  but 
for  the  best  mode  of  laying  them  down,  again,  after  their 
'having  been  broken  up: — of  course,  as  an  encouvager 
meut  of  the  ruinous  measure  under  consideration. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  Secretary^iet  us  suppose, 
reluctantly  acted,  officially:  and,  byway  of  atpnejnent^ 
as  it  would  seem,  he  has  published  the  foflovving  notices^ 
in  his  Lincolnshire  Report, 

P.  205.  **  Mr.  Parkinson  observes,  that  the  less  that 
is  broken  wpthe  better,  except  in  sandy  or  convertible, 
»T  weak,  inferior,  dry,  open  soils,  where  it  is  an  improve- 

mentjj 

*  It  would  be  a  dereliction  of  the  |>rinclples  I  have  adopted,  not 
lo  intimate,  that  inforuaation, — sd  begotten, — camiot  be  admissible  a$ 
good  evidence.  One  really  would  almost  as  readily  ha ^e  held  pen 
m  band,  to  lake  down  the  evidence  of  a  culprit,  concer^iine  his  o\*n 
crime,— while  a  Crown  Lawyer  was  lisleiung. — Yet  our  RepprteR, 
whhontapparent  hesitation,  has  stained  (filled  I  cannot  pUt)  nearly 
Jialfasheetof  paper,  with  cii/cM/a/to7is/  and  remarks,  on  **  Facts''—^ 
Mj/5  brought  forth  /—A  further  evidence  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Bogf4 
'Was   **  nothlug  loth"  to  the  measure,  ''   '       , 
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jaient;  on  other  land^  better  to  leave  the  grass;  but  if 

{jermiued  to  plough  as  they  like,  thejr  lopk  only  to  virgiu 
a,nd,  and  will  not  pay  a  proper  attention  to  the  landlord's 
interest.'* 

Again. — ^^  Mf.  Loft  of  Marsh  Chapel,  is  of  opinion^ 
from  considerable  experience,  that  to  plough  grass  which 
pays  well  is  a  bad  system  \  yet  much  is  done  so.  It  is 
right  only  on  land  that  is  unprofitable,  and  which  will  be 
improved  ft;r  grass  by  a  course  of  tillage.  '  Even  on  the 
Wolds  some  lands  have  been  ploughed  to  great  loss  ;  the 
sheep  walk  at  Wyham  near  Louth,  was  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  whole  county ;  and  very  bad  management  ta 
plough  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  coincides  with  this 
idea ;  and  remains,  that  the  excellence  of  tliis  walk  was 

fjpssibly  owing  to  the  good  management  long  ago,  whea 
aid  down,  as  some  very  large  antient  marl  pits  are  oh  it, 
which  marks  attentive  husbandry ;  and,  as  he  observes, 
that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  appearance  seems 
that  it  will  soon  be  of  no  better  quality  than  the  rest  of 
the  country.  I  crossed  these  walks,  and  may  observe, 
that  I  found  the  country,  from  S.  Elkington  to  Binbrook, 
in  general  more  like  a  desart,  than  wliat  such  land  should 
exhibit ;  extensive  fields  that  had  been  ploughed  up,  and 
were  over-run  with  thistles  that  had  seeded,  left  in  such  a 
wild  state  that  it  was  horrid  to  see  it.'* 

-P.  209.  *' Mr.  Harrison  makes  an  observation  which 
has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it ;  he  says,  that  good  old  grass 
shoulanever  be  broken  up,  and  strong  day  arable  never 
laid  down ;  the  former  is  sure  to  be  mischievous  to  the 
landlord  ;  and  the  latter  to  r^iin  the  tenant." 

Again. — "On  good  soils  the  mere  age  of  grass  is  of 
evident  consequence  in  this  country ;  for  on  the  slope  of 
the  heath,  from  Kirton  to  Glentworth,  passing  through 
several  lordships,  inclosed  at  very  different  periods,  and 
laid  down  to  grass  at  the  time,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  Hempswell,  a  new  one,  and  Willoughton,  thirty 
years  ;  also  between  Willoughton  and  Bliborough,  which 
may  be  seventy  or  eighty  years ;  there  is  a  rich  luxuriance 
in  the  verdure  not  easily  described,  that  mark  a  fertile 
pasturage,  which  nothing  but  age  seems  to  give.^* 

Workpeople.— P.  397.  <*At  Spalding,  in  winter 
lOs.  6d.  a  week,  summer  15s. ;  in  harvest  7s.  8s. ;  and  lafst 
year  up  to  10s.  6d.  a  day.     Reaping  12s.  to  20s«  an  acre. 

"  At  Brothertoft,  labour,  in  winter,  Is.  6d.  the  lowest; 
li)s.  a  week,  the  average.  Hay  12s,  for  a  month.  Harvest 
jSs.  a  day  for  6  weeks,  then  winter  price.    Occasional 

.  instance^i. 
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instances,  when  tliere  is  a  scarcity  of  men,  atid  com 
ripens,  up  to  lOs*  6d.  a  day ;  and  all  prices  under;  ah  acre 
jm  reaping  25s.  by  contract  has  been  known.  'A  head 
fanners  servant  16 1.  16s.;  common  one  14l.  14s.;  a 
hog  boy  61.;  a  dairy  maid  51.  5s.;  a  carpenter,  wet 
and  dry,  2s.  6d,;  a  mason  3s.;  his  labourer  2s.;  beer 
to  none  of  these  prices.  Thatching  3s.  a  square  for 
houses;  6d.  to  9d.  a  yard  for  stacks,  running  measure  ^^ 

Arerage  Wages  of  the  County  f.—**  Winter  10s.  spring 
10s.  9(L  summer  13s.  6d.  harvest  20s.  women  6s.  9d.  per 
week."— p.  402. 

P.  413,    "The  women  are  very  lazy;    I  have  noted 
their  indolence  in  spinning;  Mr.  Goulton's  expression 
was,  ^ihey  do  nothing  but  bring  children,  and  eat  cake;'  , 
nay  the  men  milk  their  cows  for  them;  but  the  men  very 
sober  and  industrious.'* 

Working  Animals.— The  subjoined  short  notifies,  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  gathered  from  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  volume  berore  me,  I  insert  miscellaneously  ;«— 
they  being  too  inconsiderable,  and  in  too  small  a  compass^ 
to  require  to  be  synthetically  digeste<l. 

?•  1 17.  **  Sowing  barley,  8  bushels  an  acre,  for  mowing  . 
to  soil  horses,  &c.  with  in  the  stable,  a  singular  husbandry 
in  Holland  Fen,  at  three  mowings  an  acre  will  support 
ten  horses."    Is  this  preferable  to  tares  and  barley  ? 

P.  296.  **  At  Bankside,  Mr.  Webster  feeds  his  cows, 
and  his  team  horses  with  steamed  turnips  and  cut  chaffy. 
with  great  success." 

P-300. 

'  **  *  In  the  Fens,  from  the  end  of  harvest  till  Christmas,  in  dry 
autunuis  especially,  the  labourer  earns,  by  ditching,  &c.  at  least  Ss. 
per  day»  nor  is  less  than  18d.  given  to  a  day  labourer*  From  the 
quantity  of  public  works  now  carrying  on  from  the  war,  the  price  of 
labour  is  on  the  increase.  From  Christmas  to  Lady-day  from  Is.  3d, 
to  is.  6d.  is  given;  from  thence  to  hay  time  ISd.  from  hay  to  harvest 
Ss. ;  and  in  harvest  from  3s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  day ;  but  As,  6d.  or  5s.  per 
day  is  the  average  price  of  a  reaper  tor  the  last  three  years.  This  in* 
crease  of  the  price  of  labour  is  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  scarcity 
of  hands,  but  more  still  to  the  sudden  ripening  of  the  cotn,  whico 
brought  the  harvest  fit  together  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  consequence  of  such  high  pricts  are  very  baneful ;  the  work- 

'  men  get  drunk ;  work  not  above  four  days  out  of  the  six  ;  dissipate 
the^'  money,  hurt  their  constitutions,  contract  indolent  an^  vicious 
dispositions,  and  are  lost  to  the  community  for  at  least  one^hird  of 
their  time  lA  this  important  crisis.  It  is  a  pity  but  the  legislature 
could  interfere.— Jf^.  qfthe  BP 

t  The  wages  givan  in  the  <<  Fens,"  and*  thoK  of  the  upper  grouuds 
ipiight,  iureiy^  to  have  been  kept  dbtinct. 
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P.  300,  <*  Mr.  Parkintton  of  Asgaifcy  moxks  omi,  i^d 
is  very  fond  of  them ;  I  saw  two  and  ^,  borse  draw  bome. 
in  a  waggon,,  as  good  loads  of  corn  as  ave  commoa*  m 
Suffolk  with  three  horses." 

P.  377.  "  Qx^n  are  im)  wher€  worked  in  comvfuou  }  |ibv 
Cartwrioht  has  used,  and  approves  them.'* 

P.  378*  ^*  About  Orantfaam  ooany  oxen  h^ve  h^ea 
worked,  but  all  l^fi  off;  once  they  wer^  seen  all  tfaa  w%y 
from  Graptbana  to  Lincoln,  now  scarcely  any ;  a  pair  «5f 
mares^  and  on^  man,  will  do  as  much  wori^  as  iwx  oatep^ 
and  iwo  men." 

How  ill  this  last  extract  agrees  with  tbat  from  pa^ 
300  i  But  the  one  was  gathered  from  the  practice  of  m 
man  of  accurate  experience ;  the  other,  it  is  moire  tfaaii 
probable,  from  accidental  epqqiry ;— -possibly,  from  a 
stallion  man,  met  with  upon  the  road.  The  fact  would 
seem  to  be,  from  the  following  entry,  and  other  notices  of 
a  similar  natiire,  that,,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  bus^ess  df 
husbandry  is  chiefly  performed  by  brood  mares«  bt 
practice,  therefore,  is  local ;  and  cannot  become  general 
to  the  kingdom  at  large. 

P.  379.  *^  Horses  are  bred  in  the  n^arshes  about  Sall> 
fleet,  cart  mares  being  chiefly  kept ;  ten  mai'eK  are  fomul 
to  one  horse." 

Implements*— On  iAm  head,  I  fii^  not  a  syllable  ti> 
extract.  Tlirashi7ig'miUs  were,  in  119%  fast  coming  int^ 
use.  Some  mention  is  made  of  the  wieeZ  coulter  of  Mu- 
col  nshire  and  other  ten  Countries;  but  nothing  explicit 
cnougli  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  or  its  use,  tp 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  at  work;  and  those  who  faav^ 
do  not  require  any  verbal  description. 

Manures — The  tourist  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  inquisitive  to  collect  informatioH  on  this  head. 
The  variety  of  manures,  in  use,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  wn-* 
commonly  grea^.  Yet,  from  this  Report  of  them,  tho  it 
extends  to  ten  or  twelve  pages,  we  find  but  litde  useful 
knowledge^ — either  practical  or  the^^tical,. — that  will 
stand  the  test  of  extractipn.  It  must  not,  however,  b€ 
wholely  passed,  in  silence. 

Fish.—V.  259,  "  Sticklebacks  in  die  East  and  W«5t 
fens  >so  numerous,  that  a  man  has  niade  4s.  a  day  by 
selling  them  at  a  halfpenny  a  bushel.  They  come  from 
the  sea  into  Boston  haven  also,  and  the  use  of  them, 
whenever  to  be  bad,  immensely  beneficial :  they  are  the 
most  powerful  of  ^ill  manures." 
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This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  valuable  to  those  whose 
situations  enable  them  to  profit  by  it. 

Lime  does  riot  appear,  froai  this  Report,  to  be  either  a 
popular,  or  a  profitable,  manure  in  Lincolnshire;  even 
for  corn  crops ;  and  would  seem  to  be  universally  allowed, 
as  of  little  or  no  use,  to  turnips. 

'  iMir/.— The  information  adduced,  concerning  this 
valuable  species  of  manure,  i^  very  unsatirfactory ;  unpar- 
donably  so,  as  coming  through  the  medium  of  a  man  of 
experiment :— thus 

P.  261,  *^  Mr.  Dalton,  at  Knaith,  has  manured  his 
sand  there  with  blue  marl;  60  four-horse  loads  an  acre, 
which  is  attended  with  a  very  great  improvement." 

P.  262.  ^*  In  the  vicinity  of  Revesl^y  there  is  a  very 
commendable  use  made  of  white^  blue,  and  red  marl."— 
**  Mr.  Parkinson  of  Asgarby,  steward  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
has  also  marled  a  sandy  farm  largely,  and  with  very  great 
cflFect ;  be  spreads  40  loads  an  acre.  He  shewed  me  a 
field  of  36  acres  under  turnips,  a  small  part  of  which,  by 
a  mistake  of  his  men,  was  not  marled  ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  turnips  is  prodigious^  where'' the  manure  was 
spread,  a  very  fine  crop ;  but  in  the  spot  not  marled,  they 
had  almost  entirely  failed,  and  the  land  was  covered  with 
weeds. — I  have  rarely  seen  a  difference  in  crop  more 
strikinff.  He  has  6  or  7  quarters  an  acre  of  barley,  which 
succeed  turnips  on  marled  land.'* 

In  this  case,  we  are  not  told,  even  of  what  color  the 
marl  was;  and,, in  neither,  hav6  we  the  slightest  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  specific  quality  of  the  fossil  used*  The 
public  do  not  want  to  be  told,  at  this  day,  that  some  marls 
are  highly  beneficial  to  some  soils ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
that  marl  is,  in  some  cases,  a  valuable  manure. 

Bones.^»^T\ke  West  Yorkshire  practice  of  collecting  and 
grinding  bones,  for  manure,  appears  to  have  been,  in 
1799,  gaining  a  footing  in  Lincolnshire.  See  Northern 
Department. 

Blubber. — ^Mr.  Graybum  at  Barton,  (p.  263) — "has 
tried  whaie  blubber,  and  the  effect  great,  but  did  not 
answer  the  expence." 

Silt — (Sleech  or  Sea  Mud — see  WfiSTEilN  Depart.) 
has  been  used  by  Mr.  Cartwright  (in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston)  with  advantage.  In  this  case,  it  formed  the 
base  or  substratum  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  used. 

Buckweet.—P.  265^.  "  At  Willoughby  on  the  Wolds, 
for  several  years  they  towed  buckwheat  to  plough  in  for 
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arid  repeated  it  till  conviction  was  gained 
that  it  would  do  no  good.  It  was  tried  completely, 
and  given  up.'* — But  let  not  this  notice  of  what  tliey 
say  prevent  others  from  making  due  experiments,  with 
this  species  of  herbaceous  melioration,  on  their  own 
lands. 

About  long  dung  and  short  dung  we  find  a  page  filled 
with  unmeaning  and  contradictory  notices. 

Burnt  straw  I — P.  267.  "The  most  singular  practice 
which  I  ever  met  with  in  manuring,  subsists  on  the  Wolds^ 
it  is  that  of  spreading  dry  straw  on  the  land,  and  burning 
it.  At  Lord  Yarborough's  I  first  heard  of  this  custom. 
His  Lordship's  tenant,  Mr.  Richardson,  a  very  good  and 
intelligent  farmer,  gave  me  the  account,  having  long 
practiced  it  with  success.  The  quantity  is  about  5 
tons  an  acre.  At  Great  Lumber  he  straw-burnt  a  piece 
in  the  middle  of  a  field  preparing  for  turnips,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  manured  with  10  loads  an  acre  of  yard  dung, 
and  the  burned  part  was  visibly  superior  in  the  crop.  In 
another  piece  the  same  comparative  trial  was  made  in 
1796,  for  turnips,  which  crop  was  much  the  best  on  the 
burnt  part ;  and  now,  in  1797,  the  barley  is  equally  supe- 
rior. On  another  farm  he  had  at  Wold  Newton  be  did  it 
for  turnips,  then  barley,  and  laid  with  sainfoin  ;  and  the 
burnt  straw  was  better  iq  all  those  crops  than  yard  dung.  ' 
Burning  gorse  in  this  manner  returns  great  crops,  but  the 
expence  is  too  high.  He  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  4t  is 
the  warmth  from  the  fire  that  has  the  effect,  and  not  the 
ashes ;  for  the  quantity  is  nothing,  and  would  blow  away 
at  one  blast.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  they  do  not 
value  straw  used  in  feeding  cattle,  at  more  than  4s.  or  5s. 
a. ton." 

P.  268.  gC-In  discourse  at  Horncastle  ordinary,  on  burn- 
ing straw,  tne  practice  was  much  reprobated  ;  yet  au  in- 
stance was  produced,  that  seemed  to  make  in  favour  of  it. 
Mr.  Elmhurst  of  Hazlethorpe  burnt  12  acres  of  cole-seed 
straw  on  eight  acres  of  the  twelve,  and  the  effect  was 
very  great,  and  seen  even  for  20  years  ;  he  sowed  wheat 
'  on  it,  4  bushels  an  acre,  and  had  5  qrs. ;  the  4  acres  upon 
which  nothing  was  burnt  much  the  better  land,  yet  the 
crops  On  the  burnt  part  were  by  that  made  equal  to  the 
rest.  But  in  another  similar  experiment  for  turnips,  Mr. 
Rancliff  observed  the  result,  and  the  effect,  though  good, 
lasted  only  for  ojie  crop." 

Thus,  straw-burning,  shall  we  say,  endis  in  little  more 
than  smoke.     The  small  quantity   of  ashes  which  corn. 
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straw  must  necessarily  afford,  may,  like  other  a«fre<,  trtf' 
beneficial  to  the*first  crop,  as  far  as  tkey  go.  But,  quere,, 
does  not  this  burning  of  straw  snrell  much  of  a  hoax  ?— 
set  on  foot,  by  the  noble  Lord  first  above  mentioned  ; — 
in  return  for  the  good-btimoured  wish  of  the  touristy  that 
his  Lordship  might  have  a  harmless  somerset  upon  the 
softest  furze  bush  of  his  hideous  fox  covers? 

The  Reporter's  **  Benaarks,"  at  the  close  of  his^section^y 
**  Manures,'*  are  not  to  be  passed;  over,  unnoticed^ — 
P.  26^.  ^^  One  considerable  benefit  of  examining  the  agri- 
culture  of  any  district  on  the  spot^  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  of  gleaning  carefully  in  eonversation.  {\\\  Many 
able  farmers  make  experiments  without  minuting  thenv 
on  paper.  If  they  were  not  drawn  forth  sometimes,* 
by  conversing  on  very  different  subjects,  the  result  would 
die  with  the  men  wha  make  them.  But  such  circum- 
stances are  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  What  aa  immense 
inas&  of  information  would  be  the  result,  if  all  Such  trials* 
and  remarks  were  collected  from  one  end  of  the  kingdona 
to  the  other**  Experimental  certamti/  would  be  the 
result,  the  cause  of  all  apparent  contradictions  would  be 
cleared  op^  aikl  one  harmonious  system  extracted  frotw 
what  at  present  seen^  eonf usion:."  (Oh  fine  \)  "  An  effect 
that  never  can  flow  from  dissertation*  ^  it  can  arise  from 
nothin^g  but  multiplied facH^ 

These  remarks  are  most  unfortunately  placed  at  the 
clo^  of  that  section.  For,  oi*  examinin'g  the  various^ 
*'  Facts"  it  contains,  I  find  but  one  that  was  ascertained^^ 
**  on  the  spot." — The  rest  are  the  mieorrohovated  "  Facts*^ 
of  "  Conversation  ;"  and,  in  estimating  them  as  material? 
of  5«>nr^,  it  matters  not  whether  the  conversations  took 
jplace,  at  a  fair  or  market  ordinary,,  at  a  great  man's  leve«y 
or  on  the  King's  highway.  It  were  as  well  todissertaie 
from  the  imagination,  alone,  as  from  eotvfused  heaps  of 
unauthenticated  ^  Facts/'  collected  in  contersatioa.  Seef 
p.  G&. 

General  Remarks   on  fjicts,  'and  the  Science  of  ' 
Agricultuhe/ 

i  CANNOT  well  expect  to  meet  with  a  more  favourable' 
opportunity,  than  that  which  here  presents  itself,  of  ex-' 
pi'esshig  my  regret  at  the  misapplication-  of  the  word  fact^ 
as  it  is  here,  and  elsewhere^  used;   not  solely  by  the 

Secretary 

*  This  is  a^moft  predsely  \ihat  I  Sdid  thirty  years  ago. 
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^ecfel^ty  of  the  Board,  but  by  many  other  Writers ;— as  if 
fashion  were  busily  employed,  iu  perverting  itk  true, 
meaning. 

Facts  are  tertaintits^  realities,  truths.  What  we  barely 
hear,  in  conversation,  is  not  a  fact,  a  reality,  a  truth^ 
until  it  be  ascertained.  If  it  be  strongly  corroborated^  by 
other  evidence,  it  may  be  admitted  as  truth  ;  but  unsup- 
ported, it  is  mere  hearsay : — and  of  what  vi^lue  in  science^ 
«re  multiplied  hearsays  ?  they  may  serve  to  confuse  and 
perplex  : — but  how  can  they  aid  in  producing  "  experi- 
mental certainty"?  How  can  undigested  hearsays,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  volume  under  consideration,  tend  to 
**  clear  up  contradictions,"  -and  produce  "t)ne  harmo- 
nious system  extracted  from  what,  at  present  seems 
confusion*  ? 

Science  is  certain  knowledge.  Every  art,  profession 
and  subject  of  study  has,  or  is  capable  of  having,  its 
correspondent  science^  Thus,  we  have  the  science  of 
mathematics;  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  the 
other  branches  of  natural  knowledge ;  the  science  of 
language;  the  science  of  law ;  the  science  of  medicine; 
ana  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  science  of  agriculture. 

Because  an  illiterate  village  "  Doctor^'  caai  cure  oi^ 
relieve  diseases,— -a  half  literate  "  Lawyer"  make  deeds 
and  testaments, — an  ignorant  field  Preacher  amuse  the 
multitude,  and  an  unlettered  "  Farmer"  grow  corn  and 
breed  cattle, — does  it  follow  that  la«v,  physic,  divinity 
and  agriculture  are  equally  incapable  of  bemg  improved^ 
by  letters  and  science !  * 

Useful  science^  however,  cannot  be  framed  of  undigested 
hearsay9,-»*of  assertions,  opinions,  suggestions  and  crud^ 
conceptions,  found  floating  in  conversation,-^nor  even  of 
a  chaotic  mass  of  well  ascertained  facts,  realities,  or 
truths  ;— rbut  of  duly  ORGANISED  FACTS, — ORGANIZED  RE- 
ALITIES,— ORGANIZED  TRUTHS;  such  as  will  render  the 
whole,  and  every  part,  fan^iliar  to  the  human  understand- 
ing;— easily  to  be  studied^  comprehended  and  referred  to : 
— even  as  the  systems^  elements  and  institutes  of  other 
arts  and  professions. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  intimate  by  those  observa- 
tions, 

*  Yet  thfere  are  ehipiHcks,  In  this  art,  vrho  hold  Diit  that  written 
Agriculture  is  altogether  useless  ! — Just  as  there  are  mountt^banks,  in 
phasic  and  divinity,  who  decry,  not  only  science,  but  learning  in 
general. — The  decline  and  fall  of  civilizrd  nations,  and  the  degene- 
racy of  science  must  ev^r  have  been  accelerated  by  such  superficial 
jphar]ataD$« 
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tions,  that  hearsays  are  entirely  unworthy  of  attention. 
They  may  be  false,  or  they  may  be  true  ;  and  may  of 
course  be  valuable,  as  suggestions,  or  hints,  that  remain 
to  he  investigated.  Among  the  *^  multiplied  facts"— the 
myriads  of  hearsays,  that  must  now  be  recorded  in  the 
various  works  of  this  writer,  doubtlessly  are  many  valuable 
hints,  and  sutjgestions,  which,  if  duly  ascertained^  and 
digested^^-nu^j^ht  become  of  real  value;  Sis  materials  of 
agricultural  science.* 

Tillage.— Neither  on  the  principles  of  tillage,  nor  on 
its  operations,  generally,  or  abstractly  considered,  do  we 
find,  in  the  Reporter's  section,  "  Tillage,"— any  thing 
to  be  noticed,  in  this  place.  Under  the  head,  ^ar%,  a 
few  particulars  will  be  mentioned. 

Semination Drilling. --^rom  the  particulars  of  in-t 

formation  collected  by  the  Secretary,  this  rural  amuse- 
ment was,  in  1799,  evidently  going  out,  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
so  far,  I  mean,  as  relates  to  corn  crops  t-  Of  nine  or  ten 
instances,  mentioned,  only  one  cultivator  was  then  found 
hardy  enough  to  persist  in  its  propriety ;  aud  in  a  note 
(by  "iLf.  S.  of  the  i?.")  p.J40,  it  is  said  "  That  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  lands  of  Mr.  John  Cod  have  never  compen- 
sated the  expence  of  his  management."  The  rest  had 
either  entirely  given  it  up,  or  were,  then,  declining  it, 
by  degrees.  I'he  following  are  the  Reporter's  remarks, 
at  the  close  of  his  section. 

P.  141.  '^Such  ar^  the  facts  I  met  with  in  this  inquiry; 
they  confirm  the  general  result  through  the  kingdom. 
Drilling  is  a  practice  which  will  be  found  to  answer  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and 
attention.  But  when  a  minute  attention  flags,  and  the 
scale  is  much  extended,  then  it  is  found  that  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  one  or  two  fields,  were  not  applicable 

to 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  oiTend,  in  the  least,  the  feelings  of  this  writer, 
^vhen  \  suggest.  Chat,  if  he  is  desirous  the  public  should  profit  by  the 
'*  iniiiti plied  tacts,"  which  he  has,  during  a  length  ot  years,  been 
drawing  loaether, — it  would  svem  to  be  tull  time,  to  set  about;  the 
diypsdon  ot  thnn  ;  so  as  to  put  them  into  an  intelligible  form  : — ^as  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  other  person  will  uiidtrrtake,the  task.  It  is 
not.  indeet).  fitting  thut  airy  one,  else,  should  enter  upon  it;  as  no 
one  can  judge  <»f  their  seveial  degrees  of  authenticity,  so  vfell  as  the 
collector  of  them. 

f  Strange,  that  the  Secret arv  of  the  Poard  should  confound  the 
nRiLUKG  o(corn  crops,  wkli  tho^e  of  j5?</5T,  and  turnepsl 
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to  a  whole  farm  ;  that  the  necessary  operations  militate 
\^ith  other  objects  ;  and  what  was  profit,  becomes  loss. 
Were  all  the  men  known  who  have  tried  this  husbandry, 
and  laid  it  aside,  the  advocates  remaining  would  not 
figure  by  their  number." 

Thh  was  bold  language  at  the  time  it  was  written.  A 
few  years  further  back,  a  man  speaking  out  such  bold 
truths,  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being  scoffed  at,  by 
'  farmers  of  fashion,  and  mobbed  by  drillmakers. 

Dibbling f  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  be,  at  that 
time,  gaining  ground. 

Harvest  Management.— On  this  very  important 
branch  of  husbandry,  not  a  word  is  found  in  the  volume 
under  notice ! — excepting  what  relates  to  "  covering 
corn  stacks;"  for  which  valuable  purpose  we  find,  in  the 
Appendix,  a  set  of  plates  and  explanations  of  a  contri- 
vance, by  Mr.  Cartwright. — But  the  more  simplex  ex- 
pedient of  two  cart  wheels  and  three  poles,  in  use  in  the 
Southern  Counties,  is  much  better  adapted  to  common 
practice. 

Arable  Crops,  "  commonly  cultivated." — These  (ac- 
cording to  the  silly  arrangement  of  the  Board,  which  the 
Secretary  ought  to  have  corrected,  in  his  own  Report) 
are  spoken  of  in  one  and  the  same  ^^  section ;"— and,  in  this 
instance,  the  wt?^/ commonly  cultivated,  and  ?««^/ valuable, 
are  treated  of,  7niscellaneoiislj/ 1  -- altogether ^  the  veriest 
olio  that  ever  was  served  up  to  the  public — in  print ! — 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans — mixed  up  together  in  the 
same  mess; — with  some  distinct  remarks  on  beans, 
"seeds,"  rape,  and  turnips,  by  way  of  garnish. 

In  another  section*,  entitled  "  Crops  not  commonly  cul- 
tivated," we  meet  with  some  account  of  the  culture  of 
potatoes,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  a  more  satisfactory  detail 
of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  woad ;  with  some  less 
interesting  hearsay  information,  respecting  hemp,  ilax 
and  sainfoin:  also  a  few  notes  on  cow  grass,  '*  Swedish 
turnips,"  parsley,  cabbages,  and  carrots. 

In  examining  tliis  heterogeneous  mass,  I  marked  what 
seemed  to  me  of  sufficient  import,  to  appear  before  the 
public  eye;  and  I  will  here  lay  before  my  readers  such 
particulars  as,  I  conceive,  are  entitled'  to  preservation,  in 
this  abstract, 

Wheatj  Barley^  OatSy  Bians, — On  these  four  principal 
objects  of  the  arable  farm,  as  they  ViXeJointlj/  spoken  of, 
in  the  Report  before  me,  there  is  only  one  line  that  re^ 
aqires  to  be  inserted^ here ;  namely,  the  "average"  line  oif 

l»3    *  stable, 
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a  table,  to  sho\v  the  quantity  pf  seed  sown,  and  the  quan* 
tiiy  of  grain  reaped,  in  diflerent  parts  of  tha County,-^ 
But  the  natures  qr  specific  qualities  of  tlie  several  lands, 
under  cultivation,  being  omitted,  and  their  situation^ 
being  no  otlierwise  described,  than  by  the  name  of  a 
yillage,  or  an  individual,  the  quality  of  whose  lands  can 
only  be  knowp  in  their  respective  neighbourhpods, — the 
table,  itself,  cannot  be  useful  to  the  public. 

The  average  quantities  oiseed  sown,  and  pr<?duce  reaped, 
according  to  that  tabl^,  are  as  follows:— (p.  125.) 

Wheat  3    bushels  sown  28  bushels  reape4 

Barley  ^  34 

Oats      6 52 

Beans    Z\  30 

Pther  notices,  relating  tQ  th^  quantities  of  produce^ 
pailicularly  in  the  Fens  and  Marshes,  may  be  se^n  under 
the  aforegoing  heads — Apfrepriation^  Soils,  Plan  of 
Managemevt  &c.;  and  the  ensuing  head,  (irassUmd, 

What,  else^  I  have  found  in  this  volume,  concerning 
arable  crops,  separateli/  mentioned,  ana  which  is  eatitle4 
to  public  notice,  I  will  here  select  and  arrange,  iu  the 
manner  observed  on  siuailar  occasions. 

Wheat. — Succtssion. — The  subjoined  stateoients  arq 
truly  interesting.  If  the  incidents  and  experiments,  there- 
in set  forth,  were  duly  attended  to,  and  the  results  accu- 
rately drawn,  and  faithfully  reported,  the  information  is 
highly  valuable. 

P.  97.  "  In  Holland  Fen,  and  particularly  at  Swines- 
bead,  if  wheat  is  sown  on  a  barley  stubble,  they  get  little. 
*  Mr.  Stephenson  has  tried  ^this;.  his  predecessor  had  left 
a  stubble  field,  of  which  the  greater  part  had  be^n  oatSj^ 
•  and  a  small  piece  barley*  1  he  wliole  field  Mr,  Stephen- 
son sowed  with  wheat,  and  in  the  crop  at  h^vest  he 
observed  a  very  great  deficiency  in  the  whole  of  that  part 
which  had  followed  the  barley;  insomuch  that  the  very 
shape  of  the  piece,  which  was  remarkable,  could  b^  triace(i 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  by  the  failure  of  the  wheat 
there,  and  no  xvhere  else.  Not  knowing  how  this  spot  of 
land  had  been  previously  managed,  he  would  not  admit 
this  as  a  proof,  that  barley  was  a  worse  crop  than  oats  to 

J)recc'cle  wheat;  although  he   had  .heard  that  upon.fea 
and  it  was  so.     He  therefore  afterwards  made  the  ex- 
periment, by  sowing  a  small  piece  iii  a  field  with  barley, 
of 'which  the  rest  was  oats ;  all  the  land  being  equally! 
good,  and  prepare^  alike.    The  effect  as  before,  iu  every 
•     '  '        '   .    *     .  .  '       .      u    .   .<       ^espiect^ 
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respect;  the  barley  piece  producing  only  two  quarters  of 
^heat  per  acre,  while  the  oat  part  yielded  four  and  a  half. 
Nor  was  the  mere  deficiency  all  the  difference ;  for  while 
the  wheat  ^(ter oats  viz&fine  andhealthy^  that  which  followed 
iiie  ba^iey  was  diseased  and  blighted^  and  required  the 
sickle  ten  days  sooner  than  the  good  com.  In  1793  the 
£eld  adjoining  hie  barn  was  sown  with  oats;  while  a  small 
portion  he  sowed  with  barley,  to  mow  for  his  cart  horses. 
It  was  thrice  mpwn,  and  produced  a  great  burthen  of 
^reen  food..  But  this  application  of  the  barley  made  no 
difference  an  its  effect  on  the  crop  of  uhe^t  which  sue- 
ceeded.  Aft^  the  oats^  it  was  extremely  good ;  after  the 
barley,  the  reverse,  I  am  also  informed,  that  in  1792 
Mr.  Moss  of  Swineshead  experienced  the  like  ;  and  that 
his  wheat  after  harlei/  was  mildexcfid^  while  his  wheat  after 
eatSy  in  the  «ame  field,^  and  with  the  s^ame  management,' 
was  very  good." 

$mut^  of  Wheat— P.  122.  ^  Mr.  Linton,  i«  1782,  had 
some  smutty  wheat,  for  which  he  was  offered  13s.  a  quar- 
ter, common  wheat  being  ^5s.;  he  washed  it  in  repeated 
waters^  and  dried  it  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  sold  it,  wheat  being  advanced,  ^t  39s.;  he 
jwashed  it  i«  the  month  o/^une," 

Barley- — Soil  Process. — P.  93.  •'About  Normanby, 
Burton,  &c.  they  piough  for  barley  but  once,  thinking 
that  by  so  doing  they  pre^rve  the  manure  left  by  eating 
<xff  th«  turnips  with  sheep;  this  is  general.** 

P.  120.  ^^At  3elesby  they  have  a  practice  lately  intro- 
duced, wiiich  is  to  baulk  thei^  turnip  land  on  strpngish 
;soils,  tha^;  is  lap  a  f^,irrow  on  unstirred  .lan4 ;  then  harrow 
4iown,  and  cross  plough  it  clean.'* 

Much  moiie  is  said  about  ploughing,  bnce,  twice, thrice, 
or  four  times,  for  barley  aftei*  turneps ;  but  without  mei^- 
^tioning  tbe  state  of  the  soil,  or  the  season  1 

For  an  evidence  of  tlie  impropriety  of  sowing  wheat 
?after  barley ^  see  tlie  foreojoing  extract^  p.  150. 

F'T  the  use  of  barley  nerbogey  for  feeding  cart  horses, 
•see  Working  Animals. 

Oats. — App.  455.  **  Major  Cariwright  sowed  white 
•oats  the  last  week  in  December,  1797,— last  week  in  Jan- 
uary,— and  the  last  week  in  February,  1796,  all  on  one 
fearth.  As  far  as  can  ju.dge  from  examination,  the  first 
«own  the  heaviest,  most  productive;  and  that  of  January 
-equally  superior  to  February,  and  February  better  than 
the  common  time  of  March." 

^£AN£*— 'AWca^w. — One    instance  is  mentioned,  in 
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which  beans  and  wheat  were  cultivated,  alternately,  for 
a  number  of  years.  But  the  nature  of  the  land  not  being 
noticed,  the  information  may  be  deemed  useless. 

Semination  o^  Beans, — The  valuable  practice  of  drilling 
beans  was  but  slowly  making  its  way  into  Lincolnshire,  in 
1799.  The  Reporter's  general  account  of  the  bean  cul- 
ture, there,  is  as  follows: — P.  130.  "This article  of  beans, 
in  Lincolnshire,  is  so  importi^ut,  that  I  have  been  induced 
to  treat  the  article  by  itself,  to  ^hew  how  very  few  in- 
stances occurred  of  good  management.  As  a  general 
fact,  it  is  to  be  stajted,  that  this  crop  is  broad-cast,  never 
hoed,  full  of  weeds,  and  wheat  consequently  not  follow- 
ing them.  Ip  the  wet  open  fields,  fallow  usually  succeeds. 
"^1  his  management  is  so  biad  and  unprofitable,  compared 
Mith  a  better  system,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  object  in 
the  husbartdry  of  the  County  which  wants  inore  reforming." 

Tares, — vyere  not,  in  1799,  ai>  object  of  culture,— i 
either  ifor  seed  or  herbage. 

Rape, — Seedy  and  Ilethage. — ^The  subjoined  extract 
contains  all  that  is  collected,  on  these  particulars,  in  a 
Lincolnshire  Report,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.—. 
P.  134.  "  Much  cultivated  in  Deeping  Fen  on  paring 
and  burping  J  and  worth  from  fOs.  to  31.  «in  acre,  fed 
with  sheep. 

"  In  Holland  Fen  it  is  now  generally  fed  by  sheep, 
and  is  worth  from  40s.  to  50s.  an  acre ;  which  space  will 
jcarry  10  sheep  during  twelve  weeks;  but  it  is  of  so  feedi 
ing  a  nature,  that  numbers  die  on  it. 

"Two  acres  of  land  in  Holland  Fen  has  often  produced 
a  last  of  rape  seed,  now  worth  50  guineas;  and  seldom 
worth  less  than  30  giiineas. 

**ln  the  rape,  which  several  considerable  breeders  about 
Folkingham  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  in  Holland 
Fen,  they  have  found  that  an  acre  will  carry  JO  sheep  ten 
weeks^andVorth  6d.  per  head,  per  week. 

"  At  Garthorpe  in  Axholm,rape  seed  5  quarters. 

*'  In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  County,  Gainsbo- 
rough to  Barton,  the  farmers  say,  they  had  rather  give 
4jd.  a  week  to  feed  sheep  with  rape,  than  3d.  for  turnips. 
^^^  In  the  Marshes  about  Saltfleet,  this  is  foqnd  a  very 

f>rofitable  crop  for  sheep ;  but  one  inconvenience  attends 
t,  which  occasions  great  expence  or  trouble,  if  not  fed 
off  before* hard  weather  comes;  their  fences  being  ditches, 
these  freezing,  let  the  sheep  of  all  the  country  together ; 
they  smell  cole  to  a  great  distance;  so  that  a  field  of  some 
Uteres  will  be  eaten  up  in  a  night ;  500  and  oiore  have 

thus 
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thus  been  known  to  get  together; — the  piece  most  be 
netted  or  hurdled  round.  When  fed,  they  often  seed  it ; 
but  what  is  not  fed  yields  much  the  better  crop. 

"  Mr.  Lofft,  of  Marsh  Chapel,  remarks,  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  cole ;  that  which  grows  on  fresh  land^ 
has  the  stalk  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  will  fatten  sheep  be- 

}^ond  any  other  food;  but  what  grows  on  pld  tillage 
and,  the  stalk  is  tough  and  wiry,  and  has  little  proof  m 
it.  An  acre  of  cole  will  fatten  more  sheep  than  an  acre 
of  turnips;  but  turnips  will  keep  more  stock  sheep  than 
cole." 

For  the  value  of  rape,  as  a  nurse  of  young  herbage,  see 
the  head  Cultivated  aerbagCy  ensuing. 

For  an  ingenious  and  eligible  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  stubble  ef  seed  rape,  see  the  head.  Manure^  p.  143, 
aforegoing. 

Hemp.— Concerning  this  crop,  we  fiqd  some  pages*— 
What  relates  to  its  culture^  I  will  register,  here.  That 
which  concerns  the  preparation,  or  manufacture  of  the 
crop,  for  sale,  is  not  sufficiently  pr<tt:f/ca/;  and  as  to  the 
calculations  of  profit^  I  will  let  them  occupy,  in  peace, 
their  native  pages. 

P.  157.  ".At  Swineshead  this  crop  is  much  cultivated ; 
formerly  on  the  same  spots  year  after  year;  but  now  they 
.spread  it  over  a  farm  accordingly  as  the  soil  suits,  or  the 
price  actuates;  and  on  some  lauds  that  are  foul^  they  sow 
Jt  to  cleiin.  If  the  soil  is  weak  they  manure  for  it. 
Plough  at  Candlemas,  again  at  Lady-day,  and  again  the 
middle  of  the  end  of  May ;  w'faen  they  sow  3  bushels  of 
•seed;  never  weed,  as  it  destroys  all.  At  Old  Lammas 
they  pull  up,  leaving  the  strongest  for  seed :  they  used  to 
take  the  female  from  the  male,  but  that  is  left  off.", 

P.  139.  "  The  quality  of  the  hemp  is  best  from  old 
hemp  lands,  hping  worth  2s.  a  stone  more  than  from  other 
lands. 

"  At  Haxey,  sow  it  after  wheat :  plough  before  Christ- 
mas; some  at  Candlemas,  Manure  after  the  first  plough- 
ing ;  some  turn  it  in,  but  not  so  good ;  a  middling  dress- 
ing, the  shorter  the  better.  Pigeon  dung  best;  (added 
to  d^ng)  a  quarter  or  quarter  and  half  per  acre.  Like  to 
have  it  best  after  wheat  that  follows  clover.  Plough 
again  between  Candlemas  and  Lady-day.  Plough  three 
or  four  times ;  sometimes  roll  and  harrow  much  more 
in  the  spring.  Sow  about  the  middle  of  May,  10  pecks 
a  chain  acre.    Weed  out  the  largest  weeds.    Pull  the 
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fenj^le  or  vasAe  hemp  ^bput  the  20th  of  August,  leave  the 
female  tJU  JVIich^elmas." 

Flax. — The  same  liu^  of  conduct  is  applicable  to  this, 
^s  to  the  Ust,  crop.  The  business  of  steeping,  breaking, 
swingling  &c.  is  mostly  done,  I  believe,  by  men  who 
follow  it  a^  a  trade, — in  flax-growing  districts. 

p.  i€l,  **  Much  cultivated  at  Swineshead;  grass  land 
foesh  i§  preferred.  Plough  for  it  once,  and  harrow  five 
times;  s^giiin  with  wbut  they  call  an  ox  barrow,  with  a 
batten  s^st  ^n  edge  u^er  it,  and  drawn  over  to  level  and 
pulverize ;  then  sow  2  bushels  an  acre,  Baltic  seed  at 
iOs.  6d*  5^. bushel.  Harrow  two  or  three  times.  Pick  the 
broken  sods,  and  lay  in  furrows.  Very  little  weeding* 
Mr.  Surop^r,  of  the  Griffin,  of  this  place,  in  23  acres,  has 
weeded  only  to  the  amount  of  eight  men  for  one  day. 
The  beginning  of  August  it  is  pulled  by  the  day,  and 
ix>sts  i2«.  an  acre.*"* 

P.  16S,  "^  Most  profit  when  seeded;  for  the  crop  is 
from  J 2  to  15  bushels,  at  iOs.  6d.;  but  in  that  case,some-p 
thing  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  the  crop,  but 
not  always,  as  it  is  the  best  flax  that  stands  for  seed. 
Getting  the  seed  adds  20s.  to  the  expence. 

"  At  Hax.ey  i»  Axbolm,  they  often  sow  it  upon  sward 
land ;  but  aukore  common  on  clover  ley  or  wheat  stubble. 
Plough  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas;  three  or 
four  harro^ings,  and  rolling  fine;  if  a  fine  mould,  bar- 
row in  the  seed  on  this  one  earth ;  if  not,  skii»  it  with 
plough  very  thin  to  mate  it  fine.  Sow  2  strike  an  acre ; 
ploiigh  it ;  "skim  it  half  in,  and  half  on  top,  both  ways ; 
^s  opinion  leads*  Weed  it  carefully  on  their  knees. 
Pull  i|  the  beginning  of  August  for  white  line  y — some-p 
times  leave  it  for  seed,  especially  if  a  slender  crop-" 
,  WoAl>.— This  plant  (Isatis  tincieria)  is  cultivated, 
•r-as  are  the  two  foregoing, — for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turCr  From  this  is  produced  a  common  ingredient  o| 
dying.— lit  is  chiefly  cultivated,  in  this,  the  Eastern  Dcr 
partmeBt  of  the  kii^^doni.  I  have  not  observed  it,  elser 
where;  unless,  on  ^  small  scale,  in  Somersetshire..  (See 
West.  Depart.)— I;n  general  appearance,  it  resembles 
^pinage  and  the  garden  orach.  Its  root  leaves  a-re  the  obr 
jeet  of  culture.  These  are  gathered  in  a  green  succulent 
fttate; — ground  down  to  a  pasty  matter ;— formed  into 
balls  ;-^dried  ; — reground  ;— ^fermeiited  ;— and  prepared, 
according  to  art,  for  the  use  of  the  dier>  in  producing  the 
tlue  ^olctr.  .  ' 

"       \  *  .     The 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  been  particularly  $u,c- 
pessful,  in  collecting  information,  concerning  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  this  crop,  in  Lincolnshire;— prin- 
cipally, it  would  seem,  through  the  favour  of  "  Major 
Cartwright ;"  who  is,  or  was  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary's 
tour,  the  most  extensive  cultivator  of  woad,  perhaps,  m 
%he  kingdom  j—at  Brothertoft,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston. 

1  shall,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  two  former,  confine 
my  abstract  to  culture^  only.  The  manufacture  of  woad 
to  render  it  fit  for  market,  being  still  more  of  a  distinct 
art  and  mytjery,  than  that  of  hemp  or  flax,  and,  altiio 
the  Keporter,  on  this  occasion,  attempted  to  treat  the 
subject,  analytically,  he  has  not  succeeded,  so  as  to  con- 
vey the  entire  process,  to  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced 
cultivator,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enable  him  to  set 
about,  without  other  assistance,  the  manufacture  of  this 
very  limitied  crop  in  husbandry. 

In  p.  156,  of  this  Report,  we  are  informed  that  "  it 
should  not  be  im?vgined  that  it  i»an  article,  in  which  any 
man  with  skill,  capital,  and  attention,  can  enter  benefi- 
pially..  The  demand  for  this  commodity  is  very  limited^ 
so  that  probably  besides  Mr.  C  and  three  other  growers, 
there  is  not  50  tons  per  annum  raised  in  tlie  kingdom. 
Should  a  few  other  persons  be  added,  without  these  de- 
clining business,  and  the  quantity  in  the  market  increased 
considerably,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  a  fall 
of  price;  atid  the  profit,  made  at  present,  become  loss.'*-^ 
Nevertheless  the  Reporter  has  bestowed  upon  it  two  well 
fBngraven  plates;  which,  whether  or  not  they  may  be  con- 
^dered  to  embellish  his  book,  certainly  add  to  its  bulk, 
^nd  doubtlessly  to  its  price. 

Without  n^eaning  to  be  deficient  in  respect,  toward 
Jhe  Secretary  of  the  Board,  one  might  venture  to  intimate 
that  he  is  not  a  systematist.  He  will,  therefore,  I  hope 
.  pardon  me  for  arranging  the  particulars  he  has  furnished 
tis  with,  concerning  the  culture  of  woad,  in  the  natural 
prder  of  practice.  ' 

Sufcession, — P.  \49,  "  Experience  has  proved,  that  the 
plant  thrives  best  on  fresh  grass  land ;  accordingly  it  has 
long  been  the  common  practice  for  the  undertakers  of 
this  culture  to  hire  gras?  land,  with  a  permission  to  break 
It  up  and  sow  woad  for  a  certain  number  of  years;  here 
for  font  years;  in  the  more  upland  situation,  for  two. 
Sometimes  for  three^i  in  the  %econd  rate  soils  of  this 
country.'' 
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SdzL^^y.  149.  **  Woad  being  a  tap-ro6ted  plant,  pene- 
trating eight  or  nine  inches,  of  a  substantial  size,  it 
necessarily  demands  a  deep  soil ;  the  best  is  a  rich  loam  ; 
a  stiff  clay  is  unfavourable.  Here  the  saline  principle  of  the 
snil  is  favourable  to  this  plant,  as  well  as  to  many  others. 
Deep,  fertile,  ptt/rwf  saHne,  (?)  an  alluvion  of  the  sea,  the 
richness  of  which  on. the  dead  maritime.levels  is  every 
where  great.** 

Tillage. — P.  149.  *^If  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  permit, 
the  grass  should  be  ploughed  early  in  February ;  if  not, 
later  in  that  month.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
ploughing  it  as  carefully  as  possible  to  the  depth  of  about 
3  inches,  with  three  horses  in  a  plough,  followed  in  the 
farrow  by  a  man  with  a  spade,  so  that  if  the  turf  is  not 
turned  over  very  flat,  and  well  joined,  it  may  be  laid  com- 
pletely so  by  hand.  This  attention  is  necessarj'  to  pre- 
vent the  grass  rising  in  the  seams;  then  the  land  is 
harrowed  often  to  raise  a  depth  of  mould  sufficient  for 
the  drill  to  work.'* 

p.  150.  "  In  very  old  grass  full  of  roots,  the  harrowing 
h  repeated  6ven  to  tweh'e  or  fifteen  times ;  aud  in  cases 
where  the  grass  is  rough  and  coarse  with  rushes,  sedge, 
&c.  it  is  necessary  to  pare  and  burn  it,  if  che  land  belongs 
to  the  undertaker :  and  another  reason  for  this  practice 
IS,  that  paring  and  burning  destroys  great  numbers  of  the 
slug  which  produces  the  cock-chaffer,  as  well  as  the 
wire-worm  which  abounds  here  in  the  lighter  soils  very 
much ;  there  are  also  many  slugs  of  a  smaller  size,  of 
a  bluish-brown,  about  an  inch  long.'* 

Seminatian. — P.  150.  "Theses  is  so  put  in  (after  a 
jolling  about  the  middle  of  March,  continuing  till  the 
middle  of  May,  in  portions,  to  vary  the  time  of  crop- 
ping), in  equi-distant  rows  8  or  9  inches  asunder;  if  not 
loose  enough,  it  is  sow7i  broad-cast^  and  the  seed  harrowed 
in.  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  88  bushels  (?)  in  husk. 
And  the  clods  raked  off  into  the  sides  of  the  furrows,  and 
tiien  rolled  again  to  leave  it  smooth  and  neat.'* 

/Raising  the  Crop^-^P.  150.  "  Being  thus  far  done, 
the  field  must  be  gripped  very  carefully,  for  wherever 
water  stands,  the  woad  is  entirely  destroyed.  Upon 
the  first  coming  up  of  the  plant,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  turnip-fly,  and  ajso  to  frosts,  as  the  plants  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  both,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
sown  again  immediately.  It  is  iiot  unusual  to  sow  th^ 
greatest  part  of  a  crop  twice  or  thrice.  Begin  to  weed 
a^Uout  old  May-day  \  thi^  is;  s^  business  that  is  executed 
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with  rauch  attention  by  men,  women,  and  children,  op 
their  knees,  using  short  spuds  with  one  hand,  and  draw- 
ing away  the  weeds  with  the  other.  It  is  done  by  con- 
tract per  acre,  for  weeding  and  cropping  in  one  bargain. 
Weed  twice  befo?-e  the  first  cropping,  and  once  after; 
which  second  weeding  is  given  immediately  after  crop- 
ping, which,  for  the  first,  commonly  begins  the  first  week 
in  July  here;  in  the  upland  countries  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  (?)  three  weeks  sooner,  owing  to  the  land 
being  warmer  and  forwarder.'*' 

USrvesting  Woad.-— P.  151.  ^  Cropping  is  performed 
by  the  same  people :  it  is  gathered  by  hand,  grasping  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  and  taking  them  off  with  a  twist:  on 
a  rich  soil  and  favourable  season,  it  will  be  eight  inches 
high;  in  bad  seasons  shorter;  60  or  70  dozen  of  baskets 
are  spre^.d  in  the  field,  ready  to  receive  it,  and  for  this 
consumption  there  is  a  plantation  of  osiers,  for  occasion- 
ally providing  this  article.  The  old  method  was,  to  take 
the  crop  from  the  field  in  very  lar^e  carts,  which  were 
backed  to  the  mill,  and  shot  down  for  spreading  under 
the  grinding  wheels.  This  was  a  slovenly  operation,  and 
rarely  kept  free  from  dirt.  Mr.  Cartwright  has  improved 
this  part  of  the  apparatus  greatly,  by  substituting  one- 
horse  carts,  the  bodies  of  which  lift  from  tlie  axis  and 
•  frame,  and  are  discharged  most  conveniently.'' 

This  is  done  by  hoisting  up  the  bod]/  of  the  cart  with 
its  lading  (but  without  the  wheels,  axletree  and  shafts)  by 
the  means  of  a  crane  and  tackle,  to  a  floor  thrown  over 
the  mill;  which  i§,  by  this  ingenious  method,  readily 
fed : — a  bciautiful,  simplex  contrivance,  which  does  credit 
to  whoever  conceived  and  executed  it. 

P.  153.  ^*  The  crop  is  regularly  gathered  twice,  and  in 
favourable  seasons  a  third  is  either  wholly  or  partially 
collected;  this  third  makes  an  inferior  woad,  the  first  ^md 
second  only  going  into  that  of  the  prime  quality." 

P.  151.  "  The  second  crop  is  usually  six  weeks  after 
the  first.  Generally  every  day's  cropping  is  weeded  be- 
fore night." 

Jftermanagevient  of  Woad.— P.  153.  **The  land  is  left 
for  winter  in  that  state"  (as  it  lay  after  the  last  gathering  ?) 
"  well  gripped,  to  keep  it  dry,  ready  for  ploughing  in  the 
spring,  which  is  done  as  soon  as  it  is  in  proper  state,  which 
is  rarely  before  the  second  w^ek  in  March,  when  it  is  pre- 
pared, sown,  and  finished  in  the  same  ^manner  as  in  the 
preceding  year.'  A  portion  of  every  crop  is  however  left, 
in  order  to  produce  seed,  the  stems  of  which  rise  the 
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second  year.  Some  growers  gather  it  once  for  a  crop } 
but  as  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  Mr.  Cartwright  has  not 
practiced  it.  One  acre  of  seed  will  produce  enough  to 
flow  forty  acres.  The  seed  is  less  than  that  of  the  turnip, 
but  the  husk  is  large. 

"  When  sowing  is  very  Tate,  and  the  crop  thin,  it  is  a 
practice  to  thicken  it  by  making  holes  in  the  vacancies 
with  a  triangular  hoe,  for  children  to  drop  seeds  in  ;  and 
this  is  done  so  late  even  as  June." 

The  effects  of  Woad  on  land. — P.  156.  "  In  regard  to 
any  idea  that  may  be  entertained  of  a  crop  which  returns 
nothing  to  the  soil,  having  an  exhausting  tendency,  Mr.  C. 
.  observes,  that  it  is  probably  compensated  by  the  thorough 
cleaning  it  receives.  On  these  rich  soils  he  conceives  it 
to  be  a  very  beneficial  culture,  even  in  this  respect. 
When  these  grass  lands  are  broken  up  for  corn,  it  has  not 
been  unusual  for  the  crops  to  be  so  luxuriant  as  to  injure 
themselves  greatly.  Any  crop  not  fed  on  the  ground  will 
deduct  something ;  and  it  is  beneficial  to  put  one  in  which 
shall  do  this  more  moderately  than  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  clean  the  land ;  this  must  be  an  advantageous 
mode  of  breaking  up."— Provided,  ought  surely  here  to 
bave  been  added,  a  good  market  can  be  had  for  the  pro- 
duce (see  p.  155,  aforegoing).'  Nevertheless,  we  find 
Woadj  more  than  once,  spoken  of,  in  general  tetms,  as 
a  crop,  for  which  to  break  up  grass  lands. 

P.  197.  "Joshua  Scrope,  Esq.  at  Long  Sutton,  upon  the 
inclosure  of  that  common  let  60  acres  for  woad  for  three 
years,  at  41.  per  acre  per  annum  net  rent.  After  that  he 
took  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  ploughed  it  for  oats,  get- 
ting 1 1  quarters  an  acre.  Upon  the  oat  stubble  he  sowed 
wheat  5  quarters  an  acre,  at  5l.  a  quarter;  clover  wa» 
sovm  with  it,  which  was  mown  and  fed,  and  sowedto 
wheat  again,  5  quarters  an  acre,  and  now  would  be  let  at 
40s.  an  acre  ;  the  land  not  being  the  least  hurt,  either  by 
the  woad  or  the  successive  tillage. 

"  Some  upon  breaking  up  this  common,  sowed  oats  at 
first,  but  they  grew  too  rank. 

*'  Others  let  it  to  flaxmen  at  3/.  or  4/.  per  acre;  but 
they  think  that  flax  draws  the  land,  more  than  woad. 
No  hemp. 

**  In  Holland  Fen  woad  is  reckoned  of  all  others  the 
most  profitable  way  of  breaking  up,  for  the  woad-planter 
gives  4  or  5^.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  three  years,  for 
that  crop,  and  then  great  ones  of  corn  are  taken." 

P.  198.  "  Dr.  Johnson  of  Spalding,  let  300  acres  of^ 
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Moulton  Common,  on  the  inclosure  to  a  wbad  grower,  at 
May-day,  1797,  at  5l.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  four  years; 
unci  four  years  more  for  three  crops  of  oats,  and  a  fallow^ 
at  30s;  an  acre,  whrch  oat  rent,  f|owever,  is  much  below 
the  value;  he  is  informed^  and  belieTes  that  woad  does  no 
harm  to  the  land;" — an  interesting  fact ;  if  such  it  is. 

From  those  notices,  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  estab- 
lished PRACTICE  of  cultivating  abd  manufacturing  woad, 
in  Lincolnshire,  is  carried  on,  by  Woadmen. — We  are 
not,  howfever,  informed  of  the  particulars  of  their  practice^ 
These  migratera  roust  necessarily  have  buildings  upon, 
or  near  the  spots,  on  which  they  take  up  their  temporary 
residencies; — for  mills,  drying  housesy  couching  room* 
&c.;  and,  in  the  fens  and  marshes  at  least,  these  buildings 
must,  of  course,  be  of  a  temporary  construction*  Whether 
the  magnificent  stationary  establishna^nt,  at  Brother feoft,-^— 
^employing  twenty  four  mill  horses,  and  of  course  a  nu- 
merous body  of  workpeople)  be  unic^ue,  or  whether  there 
are  other  establishments  of  a  s^imilar  description^  does  not 
appear  in  this  Report. 

Of  that  establishment,  we  have,  the  following  jwirticar 
Jars.— P.  14&.  ^'^The  cuUetre  of  this  plant  has  been  carried 
to  such  perfection,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  by  J.  Cart- 
wright,  Esq.  at  Brothertoft  farm^  near  Boston,  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  explain  his  management.  His  father  had 
been  largely  in  the  old  system  by  moveable  colonies^  but 
as  the  trouble  of  that  method  of  conducting  the  business 
4;?as  considerable,  his  son  attempted,  and  succeisstuUy,  to 
fix  it  to  one  spot»  For  this  purpose  it  wias  necessary,  first, 
to  secure  a  tract  of  land  sufficiently  large  for  afcrdiag  a 
certain  number  of  acres  annually  in  crop,  fixr  keiepinj^ 
the  buildings  and  machinery  in  wprk,  so  that  the  business 
might  go  on  with  regularity.  At  Brothertoft  he  pur- 
chased such  a  traet.'^ — ^This  tract,  we  aVe  informed,  p.  154, 
comprized  "  eleven  hundred  acres  f^  and  the  *'  buildings 
and  machinelry  are  calculated  for  ctoppkig  20O  acre» 
every  year." 

Potatoes.' — These  are  classed,  m  the  Report  uhder 
Review,  among  "  crops  not  commonly  cultivated."^— We, 
<ievertheless,find  five  or  six  pag"esof^)j/'dr»*a/*o*»  collected, 
concerning  them ;  which,  if  potatoes  were  a  new  crop  ia 
England,  and  this  the  first  Report  of  their  culture^  might 
have  been  sufficiently  interestiiig,  for  publication.  But, 
Seeing  the  length -of  time  they  have  been  cultivated,  i» 
this  country,  and  after  the  Volumes  (it  may  be  said)  that 
haVe  been  published^  on  their  liati^te  and  cultivation^  a 
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chaotic  mass  of  trivial  "facts"  (even  admitting  them  td 
be  res^ily  such)  surely,  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
press.  In  the  few  short  notices  that  follow  is  comprized 
all  that  appears  to  be,  in  any  sort,  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

P.  142.  **  Potatoes  have  been  largely  cultivated  about 
Spalding,  but  have  not  answered  for  bullocks ;  one  man 
got  to  200  acres ;  but  was  ruined,  though  the  crops  very 
great." 

P.  144.  "About  Folkingham  they  have  increased  very 
much  within  three  or  four  years;  and  much  among  the 
cottagers.  The. effect  very  useful.  But  the  principal 
place  for  them  is  aboijt  Tattersal  and  Coningsby."  But 
of  their  management,  there,  we  find  no  account. 

P.  145.  "At  Haxey,  in  Axholm,"— "  take  up  by  pull- 
ing up  the  tops,  which  they  throw  aside.  Plough  out, 
keeping  the  plough  down  under  the  potatoes;  fixing 
bands  in  divisions,  20  yards  to  a  gatherer.  Harrow  the 
new  ridges,  and  pick  again.  Plough  again  in  small  fur- 
rows, when  two  or  three  pickers  foHSw  the  ploughs,  turn- 
ing down  the  ridges ;  and  harrow ;  then  it  is  ready  for 
ivheat." 

Same  page. — "  Forty  years  ago,  on  Trent  side,  Mr. 
Durrand*s  father  had  hemp  and  flax  every  year;  and,  as 
to  barley  and  wheat,  could  not  venture  it  so  rank  and  - 
stjTong;  but  since  potatoes,  they  have  so  much  reduced 
the  fertility,  that  corn  is  common,  and  often  not  good 
crops.  The  expression  was,  potatoes  have  quite  killed 
the  land*"  This  is  highly  interesting;  and  is  not,  I  con- 
ceive, improbable. 

Carrots. — On  this  crop  we  find  nothing  new. — **  Mr. 
Walker  t)f  Woolsthorpe  has  had  carrots  several  years 
on  his  rich  red  sands ;  his  crops  have  been  large,  and  he 
has  a  very  high  opinion  of  them  for  all  sorts  of  stock.'* — 
p.  174. 

TuRNEPS. — P.  135.  "  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
viewing  the  turnips  from  Norton  to  Kirton,  by  the  turn  - 
pike,  and  also  by  the  Cliff-road:  the  quantity  great,  the 
crops  good  and  clean,  and  well  hoed,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions; it  was  a  change  from  what  I  saw  here  twenty- 
Dine  years  ago,  striking.  And  in  page  138,  the  Reporter 
breaks  out,  in  fresh  raptures  at  the  change. — Now,  1  per- 
ceive nothing  in  it  to  excite  astonishment :— a  similar 
change  having  taken  place,  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, during  that  period  of  time.  I  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed a  degree  of  wonder  that   Lincolnshire  should 
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remain,  near  a  centuiy,  withm  sight  of  Norfolk,  withput 
perceiving  the  utility,  and  setting  about  the  culture,  of 
t6e  turnip  crop. — If  we  ate  to  believe  Mr.  Stone,  it  is, 
even  at  this  day,  or  was  in  1794,  behind  nine  tenths  of 
the  kingdom,  in  regard  to  the  tumep  husbandry.  See 
p.  58,  aforegoing. 

Dunging  for  turnips. — By  a  notice  in  the  section 
**  Manuring,"  a  father  unusual  mode  of  dunging  fof  tur- 
neps  would  seem  to  prevail,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.-^ 
1  insert  it,  at  length ;  tbo  the  former  part  of  it  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory ;  and  the  latter  not  always  practicable. 

P.  265.  "  Mr.  Skipwith  at  Alesby,  varies  the  common 
practice  of  manuring  for  turnips;  whieh  is  to*  spread  it' 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  plough  it  in,  whicK  be 
thinks  bad,  as  the  wash  of  the  winter  carries  it  down  below^ 
the  plough,  where  much  is  lost.  He  ploughs  first,  and 
then  spreads  the  dung,  which  he  thinks  answers  better. 
tJpon  land  not  very  dry,  I  should  suppose  this  could  only 
be  do!>e  in  a  frost. 

"  He  observes  invariably,  that  where  dung  is  carted 
for  turnips  to  the  land  long  before  sowing,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  mixing  with  the  soil  bv  the  plough,  the  crop 
much  exceeds  that  which  is  spread  before  the  last  plough- 
itig  only." 

On  a  very  absorbent  soil,  this  practice  may  frequently 
be  eligible.  But  where  there  is  the  least  repellancy,  aim 
especially  where  the  soil  requires  to  be  laid  up  so  as  to 
shoot  off  surface  water,  such  a  method  must  be  wasteful 
of  manure. — Mr.  Skipwith^s  soil  not  being  given,  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  propriety  of  his  practice. 

A  Disease  of  Turners: — P.  136.  "  At  Belesby,  they 
complain  much  of  the  distemper  called  fingers  and  toes; 
the  root,  instead  of  swelling,  running  into  strings  of  tha^ 
form,  and  rot,  and  come  to  nothing;  it  is  common  on  all 
fresh  land,  and  nothing  they  can  do  prevents  it. '    •  ' 

**  At  Alesby  also,  this  distemper  does  much  mischief 
on  all  lanct  but  most  on  fresh  broken  up.  Mr.  Skipwith 
has  known  it  ever  since  he  was  a  farmer.  Tried  lime, 
but  had  no  effect,  in  this  respect  i  ashes  he  finds  the  best 
manure  to  prevent  it ;  but  not  wholly." 

P.  137.  "About  Louth  they  have  been  much  plagued 
with,6ngers  and  toes;  they  assured  me,  that  on  cutting 
the  roots,  they  find  a  worm  in  theni  about  the  eighth  o}:* 
an  inch  long,  and  the  size  of  a  large  pioji  worst  on  th^ 
richest  land." 

^      \    .    1        ...Und^ 
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Under  the  bead  f*  Manure,**  we  are  told  that  mad  h 
'  a  preventive  of  this  disease.    P^  261. 

On  Bulbous  Rape—**  Swedish  Tameps*."— I  find 
Botbihc;  noticeable.  ]t  did  not  appear  td  be,  at  the  time 
of  making  this  Repoi^.an  established  crop,  in  Lincolnshire. . 

For  the  herbage  pf  r^^,  see  p.  152,  aroregoing. 

Cabbages  are  grown  by  tupmen,  for  keeping  up  their 
rams;  and  for  lambs,  in  frosty  weather.  The  Reporter 
pro|»erly  recommends  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Lin« 
colnshire  husbandmen,  **  upon  the  rich  lands  of  this^ 
Coanty.**—  I  here  can  be  little  rivalship  between  cabbagea 
and  turneps :— the  one  being,  in  a  general  view  of  them, 
adapted  to  strongs  the  other,  exclusively,  to  absorbentjc 
lands. 

On  their  culture,  I  perceive  not  a  line  that  is  proper 
hx  extraction. 

CuiitiVATED  Herbage. — In  the  subsection,  **  Seeds^** 
is  little  more  thart  an  unprofitable  display  of  controversial 
notices,  and  vague  opinions,  about  the  eligibility  and 
^alue  of  reygrassy  as  a  species  of  cultivated  herbage !— * 
the  mere  waftderings  of  inexperience  ; — a  want  of  know- 
ledge  in  the  choice  of  the  variety  to  be  cultivated, — iti 
the  quantity  of  seed  proper  to   be  sown,— and  in  the 

3uantity  of  stock  requisite  to  render  it  most  prqfitable^ 
ttfing  eariy  spring.— Strange,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
']^ard,  instead  of  listening  to  such  conversatiouaKcru- 
dtties^and  printing  them !  should  not  have  explained  those 
essentials;  or  have  recommended  to  his  Lincolnshire 
friends  a  morning's  ride,  into  the  neighbouring  County 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  eariy  spring  months; — there,  to  be 
convinced  of  the  vaTue  of  raygrass. 

Tlie  following  remarks  of  the  Reporter,  on  the-^jraising 
♦f  young  herbage,  under  rape,  I  insert,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  here.  Speaking,  generally,  of  the  practices 
©f  Lincolnshire,  in  regard  to  "  Seeds,"  the  Reporter  says^ 
page  134, — '*  That  ot  sowing  grasses  with  rape,  is  new  ; 
"ana  is  a  thought  that  deserves  attention.  I  heard  it 
mentioned  some  years  ago  in  conversation,  as  having  been 
tried,  and  failed :  but  not  seeing  any  reason  for  a;  want 
•f  success,  I  trie4  it  myself,  and  it  answered  well.  It  \% 
a  management  that  give»  full  time  for  cleaning  and  pre- 
paring the  land ;  ami  for  sowing  at  a  season  (July  or 
August)  probably  the  best,  as  new  grass  seeds  are  then  to 
'be  had«  Feeding^  the  rap^  manures  the  seeds ;  and,  if  * 
done  with  a  little  attention  relative  to  soil  aikl .  weather, 
would  very  rareiy  be  injurious;-- it  is  a  system  which 
'a(»M|d  bt  adopted  in  other  Counties^"  Thisi 
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iThig  pfactice^  I  believe,  originated  in  my  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  Dartmore  (in  the  West  of  England) 
first  published,  in  May  1796. 

Sainfoin. — In  a  subsection,  ^bearing  this  title,  we  find 
a  string  of  desultory  memoranda,  about  sainfoin.  £dt  tha 
nature,— the  specific  quality,  and  texture,— of  the  givea 
substratum,  being  seldom  or  never  mentioned,  no  useful  - 
truths  can  be  drawn  fromi  them  ; — either  as  to  culture  or 
produce.  The  only  particulars,  noticeable,  here,  are  the 
method  of  breaking  up  the  worn-out  leys,  and  the  effect 
of  sainfoin,  on  knd. 

Breaking  up  Sainfoin  Leys. — From  several  notes,  it 
appears  that  Bodburning,  so  much  in  use  in  breaking  up 
other  grassy  lands,  is  not  employed  on  sainfoin  leys** 
See  West.  Depart. — Cotswold  Hills^  on  this  topic* 

Effects  of  Sainfoin  on  Land. — P.  168.  "  Mr.  Parkinson 
of  A^garby  disapproves  of  sainfoin ;  because  it  makes 
land  poor." — Ibis  is  a  new  opinion,  and  can  scarcely  be 
well  founded.  Where  the  surface  soil  is  good,  and  ia 
high  condition^  it  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  ex- 
hausted ;— if  not  by  the  sainfoin, — by  the  undergrowth  of 
hefbage) — being  uniformly  carried  off,  for  a  series  of 
years.  But  the  sainfoin,  itself,  demoirstrably  feeds, 
principally,  an  the  substratum ; — from  which  the  valuable 
crops .  of  this  species  of  herbage  are,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
drawn: — as  would  suflSciently  appear  (were  there  no  othqr 
evidences  of  itf)  in  what  immediately  follows  the  above 
extract : — p.  168.  "On  very  barren  heath,  or  Wold  land, 
he  thiiaks  it  is  very  useful ;  as  it  mak^s  a  soil  produce  a 
crop  of  hay,  which  naturally  would  only  feed  rabbits  by 
^har  grass  :  — and  what  Mr.  Parker  says,  in  contradiction 
of  Mr.  Parkinson,  aflbrds  farther  evidence  of  the  saine 
fact.— P.  168.  "  Mr.  Parker  had  10  acres,  and  never  bad 
better  crops  than  after  il,  in  the  course  of  turnips,  barley^ 
wbe^t  \  and  has  never,  for  eight  ye^rs,  bad  less  than 
&  quarters  of  barley,  and  about  4  Of  wheat :  a  sure  proof 
that  no  evii  resulted  from  sainfoin,  though  there  is  a  notion 
that  it  impoverishes,  which  M^.  Parker  thinks  idle;  not 
to  speak  of  the  manure  which  arises  from  great  crops 
of  hay.'' 

Native  Red  Clover — ^^  Cow  Grass" — is  highly  spoken 
lof,  as  being  found,  in  different  cases,  to  be  much  pre- 
ferable 

^  In  one  imtance  exceptsed.  Siee  head  Sodburmng,  p.  117,  afore* 
gomg. 

t  For  other  evidence,  tee  my  Yorkshx&e»  articli^iSai^«2J|» 
M2 
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Arable  to  the  ordiiiary  variety  of  "broad  clover*'— doubt- 
lessly ar  foreign  variety-^wfiich  has  long— perhaps  to& 
long— been  in  cultivation. 

-  Parsley! — ^This  plant  might,  in  1799,  be  said  to  be 
entering  into  the  practice  of  Lincolnshire,  as  a  species  of 
cultivated  herbage.  This  Reporter  has  brought  together 
the  following  notices  concerning  it,-^?,  170.  "  This 
plant  is  cultivated  as  an  artificial  grass  by  Mr.  Slephen-!L 
son  of  Swineshead,  mixed  with  white  clover;  14 lb.  ai^ 
acre  of  the  latter,  and  2  lb.  of- the  former.  It  lies  three 
years ;  and  the  first  supports  from  6  to  10  sheep  an  acre. 
The  second,  it  is  manured;  and  keeps  also  from  6  to  10 
i^n  atre;  the  third,  it  carries  from  7  to  11  an  acre.  The 
soil  is  the  fertile  loam  of  Holland  Fen. 

^^  About  Folbingham,  amongst  the  good  farmers,  they 
have  sown  this  plant  with  clover,  2  lb.  an  acre,  at  8d,  a. 
pound ;  and  every  body  that  ka^  tried,  approves  it  for 
febeep,  being  healthy  for  tliem. 

^  Mr-  Hesselden  sows  2  lb.  of  parslfey  in  bis  seeds ;  the 
sheep  are  so  fond  of  k,  that  they  eat  it  dot^n  so  close  a» 
to  kill  the  plant. 

**  The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  of  Swinhop  has  sown  it  four 
years ;  and  Mr.  Wlialesby,  his  tenant,  oil  this  farm,  sowed 
}t  eight  or  ten  years  before,  on  the  same  farm.  He  ha> 
a  great  opinion  6f  it,  and  means  to  have  more  in  future  ^ 
has  not  soH'n  more  than  2lb.  an  acre,  but  designs  more  in 
future,  unless  the  price  prevents  bim,  it  has  increased 
BQiich  in  three  years." 

-  The    SowiAistie  I '^¥of   the  forcing   quality  of    thisfy 
another  new  species  of  cultivated  herbage,  m  fatting" 
^eepy  see  that  head,  ensuing. 

In  a  dfstinct  subsection,  entitled,  "  Laying  dc^wn  to, 
Grass,**  tome  instances  of  practice  in  cultivating  herbage, 
are  found.  They  contain,  however,  nothing  new,  or 
excellant.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  proper  to  inform  my 
leaders  how  fktj/  are  said  to  do  those  things,  in  Lincoln*, 
shire.* 

P.  iOB. 

*  The  Reporter  opens  this  5ubsection  with  round  asaertlions  of  Ai# 
§vm,  But  ias  he  has  cautioned  us  not  to  put' confidence  in  what 
emauate  from  hms^(f\  1  tl^ink  it  right  to  place  them,  here,  in  a  note  ; 
^•merely  fox  the  purpose  of  giving  my  readers  an  opportunity  of ' 
comparing  hi«  sentiments  with  those  oi  a  professional  man»  on  the 
t§me  subject. 

Tj,  9l>6.  '*  A  tract  of  land  called  the  New  Marshes,  which  wer^ 
ploughed  for  several  years  after  they  were  first  embanked,  and  treat* 
^  mucfi  as  SuttOB  commons  now  ar«,  were  immediately  upon  betoe 
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P,  208.  "  In  Holland  Fen  they  sow  white  ©loveiw^  rib 
grass,  trefoil,  and  8  bushels  of  bay  seeds,  and  witnput^ 
corn,  on  which  14  sheep  and   14  lamb$  have  been  sum-*^ 
mered  the  whole  season  through  per  acre,  which  is  pw-j 
digious.*', 

r.  5509.  **  In  Barton  new  inclosed  field,  I  could  not  but| 
admire  Mr.  Uppleby's  new  layed  seeds,  which  were  very' 
thick  and  fine;  he  sows  16 lb.  white  jclover,  4 lb.  trefoiL 
and  8  bushels  of  hay  seeds,  which  hay  seeds  cost  lO:?.  j^ 
this  expence  is  enormous,  and  carried  further  than  neces-r 
sary,  however,  the  error  is  on  the  right  side.  The  second^ 
and  third  years'  grass  were  perfectly  fine.  The  same' 
gentleman  has  also  laid  160  acres- iii  Goxhill,  fourteen, 
y^ars  ago,  with  14  lb.  white  clover,  4lb.  trefoil,  and^ 
i  bushel  ray  grass ;  it  is  now  a  very  fine  pasture.  On  part, 
of  it  the  soil  is  a  strong  churlish  clay,  fit  for  wheat  and' 
beans;  yet  the  grass  has  taken  well,  and  not  declined : 
much  crested  dogs  tail  com6  naturally',  which  is  a  good' 
«ign. 

"  In  all  the  Wold  country  near  to  Brocklesby,  they 
have  a  common  custom  of  laying  to  gr&.ss  by  sowing  the' 
seeds  with  rape ;  and  they  reckon  it  an  excellent  custom ; 
indeed  the  best  of  all  methods.  What  Lord  Yarborough 
lays  down  in  his  park,  &c.  is  done  thus*. 

"  Mr  Bourne  of  Dalby,  lays  down  by  sowinjf  whitt  c|o« 
ver,  red  clover,  trefoil,  ray  grass,  with  turnip  and  colej 
and  finds  it  succeeds  welh 

"  Best  way,  Mr.  Parkinson  says,  is  12  lb,  white  clover^ 
'and  a  bushel  of  best  ray  grass ;  or  better  still,  ^  busbelt 
of  finest  bard  hay  seeds  from  Yorkshire t.  He  dees  not 
approve  Yorkshire rj)hite^'^      IJiblcus  lanatus-  i. 

.  ^Tha 

faid  down,  apd  continue  to  be,  the  finest  paatiirc s  ft)r  sheep  fetdtn|| 
of  any  in  the  County.  Sp  also  will  those  parts  ot  Sutton  common  be^ 
jf  properly  laicl  down,  where  the  untJtr-siratum  is  of  a  clayey  oua* 
lily  : — where  it  i§  all  silt,  as  inmost  ot  the  oid  marshes,  all  ihe  talfOvr- 
hig,  all  the  manuring,  al|ihe  new  theoritjs  on  husbandry  in  thetrorW, 
%n\\\  not  be  ajjle  to  m^ke  sppb  land  continue  m  a  feeding  capacityiF 

1  wish  the  Secretary  bad  explained  to  us  how  tho^e  lands  can  ba 
*'  properly  laid  down,"  so  as  to  produce  the  effects  assertecl.  But  it 
js  probable  he  merely  meant  by  those  words  to  give  due  cncoura|^e- 
jnf  nt  to  f*  breaking  up''  such  kinds.  ■ 

For  Mr  Stone's  remarks,  on  thoje  Jands^  together  with  my  see* 
timentson  the  subject,  see  p.  50  and  Sequel,  aforegoing. 

*  The  Reporter  does  not  say  how  long  thexf  have  been  id  thit 
pjslom.     See  p.  l6'i,  aforegoing. 

•)•  DoubliesslT  rai/grass  and  ])«'rhaps  a  portion  o( plantain, 

"  W3 
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'*The  Rev.  Mr.  Alli»)gton  has  been  anxious  to  lajr 
down  with  sqcfi  seeds  as  will  last  in  the  ground  ;  but  has 
not  hitherto  found  ^ny  thing  better  than  white  clover  atid 
trefoil;  if  with  ray  grass,  not  ipore  than  a  peck  an  acr« 
of  very  clean  seeds ;  he  has  tried  Yorkshire  white,  J^ud 
does  not  appfove  it.** 

*  PerennUl  Grass  Lands. — Of  thi^  fundamental  subject 
of  Report,  from  the  County  of  Lincoln,  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Board" has  not  been  unmindful.  His  active  pencil 
has  accumulated  matter  sufficient  to  fill  near  forty  pages ; 
—to  which  his  chapter,  "  Grass,"  is  extend^jd  : — beside 
others  on  the  same  subiect,— directly  or  incidentally; — 
which  occur  in  different  p^rts  of  his  volume.— SeverkI  of 
tliese  items  of  information  have  been  already  nbticed, 
tinder  the  heads,  Appropriation^  Plan  of  Mdnagemmt^ 
&c.;  as  bejng  most  intiniately,  or  inseparably,  connected 
with,  and  properly  belonging  to,  those  subjects^. — The 
remainder  of  what  appears  to  me  of  sufficient  moment,  or 
.  interest,  to  be  registered,  here,  1  will  bring  under  tjif 
following  form  of  arrangement. 

I.  Fen.  4.  Pasture  Ground^, 

g.  Marsh.  5.  Mowing  Grounds. 

3.  Vale, 

-  1.  Fen-iavd  Grass^^-Of  the  nature  of  this  species  of 
Land.~P.  223.  (Chapter  ^'  Wastes")  "  I  must  consider 
commons,  however  naturally  rich  in  soil,  a^  wastes,  and 
tkerefore  elas^  Spalding,  Pinchbeck,  and  Cabbit  commons 
asiuch,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  acres;  15,0QCt 
acres  from  it  were  inclosed  long  ago,  when  in  a  state  of 
1^  foiPest,  which  fbe  wiioie  has  been^  as  appears  from  the 
black  oaks  dug  up  every  where.*'  ♦ 

P.  2^5.  (Chapter  "Improvement'')  f«  Through  ^11 
the  fens  of  Linp'olnshire  we  bear  much  of  the  soaij  by 
which  expression  15  meanf  ^he  subterranean  water  whicH 
is  fofind  at:  vario^i^  c|epths,  usually  bpt  ^  very  few  feet 
i>elow  iUp  surface  :  ^i^h  ri$e$  and  sm]£$  according  ^to  sea* 
sons,  apd  19  spppo^,  from  i^s  saline  quality,  to  be  th^ 
^a  water  filtered  through  a  stratum  of  silt :  ]\Iajor  Part- 
Wright  in  Holland  ^eii  observes  ppon  it,— 

**  *  The  siibstratu]^  of  ^ilt  seeni^  to  be  y^ry  general  iq 
thi^  neighbourhpocj,  f^nd  not  pft^n,  ft^l  ^honld  suppose,  at 
finy  Wry  con8iderabl0  depth.  |t  seems  tp  be  aoonductoi: 
^wfUer  iu  all  direptions  j  sp  |hat  y^ben  th^  main  dr^n^ 

jf  Sff  N.  T).  40,  aforegoing. 
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#f  the  country  are  full  of  wateiy  the  90ak  must  )i^  hi^h 
^  the  land,  even  through  the  who)e  distances  oetween 
drain  and  drain«  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  lower, 
the  land  is  situated,  the.  later  must  be  it^  seed  ^ime;  and" 
I  presume  that  many  parts  of  the  Fen  must  be  incapable 
of  so  complete  a  natural  drainage  in  winter,  as  to  bear 
the  plough  at  that  season.  Possibly  the  use  of  engines 
in  the  form  of  windmills  might  be  profitably  extended 
beyond  the  limits  hitherto  contemplated.  1  have  not 
heard  of  their  being  intended  to  do  more  than  relieve  the 
surface  from  water  j  whereas  they  might  perhaps  be  em-* 
ployed  to  advantage  in  keeping  down  the  soak  to  a  suf* 
ficient  depth  below  the  surface,  to  prevent  the  chilly  and 
to  forward  the  spring  seed  time.* " 

P»  237.  (A  further  remark  of  Mr.  Cartwright)  "  It  hat 
been .  remarked  of  this  district,  although  retaining  its 
ancient  name  of  Fen^  that  upon  the  whole,  it  is  liable  to 
suffer  more  in  summer  from  want  rf water y  than  in  winter 
fiom  a  superabundance  \  for  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  ^Jlood^  to  which  the  valleys  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
<lom  are  so  much  exposed,  has  been  unknown  in  this 
Deigbbburhood,  ever  since  the  grand  System  of  drainage 
took  place.  But  I  incline  to  think  that  the  foregoing  re- 
mark has  been  founded  only  in  the  visible  want  of  water 
for  the  daitlCf  when,  ypon  a  drought,  the  great  drains  be- 
come very  shallow,  and  the  soak^  or  water  retained  in  the 
earth,  passes,  in  a  great  measure,  off  through  the  filtering 
ftratum  of  silt;  at  which  time  we  must  dig  deep  to  find 
the  fluid  in  the  form  of  water.  But  even  in  such  sea- 
sons of  drought,  1  conceive  the  earth,  by  means  of  its 
9<^line  quality,  to  attract  and  retain  so  much  of  the  fluid, 
in  the  form  of  moisture^  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  in 
refreshing  and  feeding  the  roots  of  Corp.  Hence  the 
weighty  crops  of  gr^ip  we  gjB|L  in  very  dry  seasons,  wl^ten^ 
other  soils  thrpugb  drought  bpcpmecoipparatiyel^bistrrpn. 
Hence  also  the  iippQ.rt^nPie  of  porrectinjj  every  top  sqil  of 
a  stiff  and  too  tenacious  clav,  with  silt  enough  to  riendef 
it  pervious  to  ^e  moisture  fron>  beUw.  A  prop  of  barley 
in  the  late  droughty  season,  on  the  land  ^bove  mentioned, 
which  I  estiffiate  at  7  ^uaiters  an  acre^  iieems  to  confirm 
this  reasoning.** 

Xhos^  arie  sensible  remarks*  If  water  or  strong  moia- 
lure  be  lodged,  immediately  beneath  the  soil,  it  will  fsver, 
through  the  mean  of  cfxlujlar  attiuctxon,  cQmmunic^tie 
fnoisture  to  the  soil  itself,  let  its  specific  (quality  be  wha^ 
it  may ;— even  as  water  lodged  at  the  bottom  ot  a  garden 
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j)ot,  wijl  pervlide  the  entire  mass  of  mold,  which  thd  pot 
tnay  cotitain,  and  tntigorate  the  plant  that  may  be  rootect 
in  it, — in  a  mwiter  similar  to  rain  y^ater  failiug  on  the 
stirface.  Hence  in  draining  niofa^ise,s  (as  I  h4ve  else* 
^frl^ere  observed)  it  mky  beiropoUtictodrain  them  toodry. 

P.  208.  (Chapter  "^^GrasS^')'  "The  original  maiden 
pasture  of  fen 'land  does  not  weat  so  good  a  complexion, 
^6r  support  so 'much  stock,  as  ufter  it  has  undergone  a 
course  of  tillage.  As  this  may  be  attributed  in  sj  great 
tlegree  to  bad  grasses  having  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
s6me  of  them  of  an  aquatic  nature,  favoured  and  estab- 
lished by  former  inniit^tion  and  neglact  of  drainage  j  so 
It  seems  to  be  of  consequence,  to  keep  the  land  dr^  in 
future,  that  such  grasses  XMiy  not  return.^^ 

prom  what  we  fiofl  in  this,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Stone's 
lleport,  the  true  **'Fen"  is  a  real  morass^ — forihed  by 
piSLgn^tit  water  and  aquatic  plants;  with  more  or  less 
ialUivioas  materials;  according  to  situation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances:—rofcom'se,  a  species  of  land,  widely  differing 
from  the  true  "Marsh;"  which  is  altogether  alluvious. 

In  Lincolnshire,  there  must  necessanly  (from  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  fens  to  the  sea,  or  a  wide  estuary,  and 
aiffavious  rivers,  added  to  the  natural  flatness  of  the 
country,  ift  the  southern  parts  ofcthe  County)  be  many 
int^rmeaidte  lands^  which  partake  of  the  natures  of  those 
two  distinct  species.— -Hence,  unless  we  were  sufficiently 
informed,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  lands  spoken 
of,  all  information,  that  is  grounded  upon  them,  must  be 
in  a  degree  vague,  'the  mere  terfn  "  Marsh,'*  or  **  Fen,'* 
i^  of  course  frequently  defective,  and;  may  lead  to  error,, 
instead  of  troth. 

The  "  original,  maiden"  herbage  of  a  mere  morass  is, 
in  jts  nature,  unfit  to  support  much  stock.  The  herbage 
cf  a  mere  morass,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  coarse,  innutri- 
tions, and  tmpalatahle  to  domestic  animals.  It  requires 
1^  length  of  time,  or  a  *^  course  of  tiltage,"  to  change  the 
natural  herbage  of  a  mere  fen,  to  a  state  of  profitable 
pasturage.  "         , 

*  But  let  not  this  truth  be  held  out,^  a^  an  apology  for 
breaking  up  marsh  "and  fen'  lands,  indiscriminately;  or 
even  what  are  ftiiriiliarly  termed  "  Fens,"  that  have  been 
deeply  covered,  or  intimately  blended,  with  rich  allu- 
vion, or  natural  ^arp,— ^Such  intermediate,  or  composite 
Jands  partake  more  of  **  Marsh,"  than  of  "  Fen." — 
nd  even  marshlands  vary,*  essentially,  in  theii*  natures, 

specific  qua)itie$i  as  appears  iu  the  subjoined  extracts 
-      '  a  2.  MurskiL 
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^,\Marsh-laT^  Grass.— T?.  206.  "  A  trfict  pf  Und  paJIe4 
the  Kew  Marshe3;  which  were  ploughed  for  several  yeai» 
after  they  were  fii^t  embanked,  and  treated  much  a# 
Sutton  commons  now  are,  were  immediately  upon  being 
laid  down,  and  continue  to  be,  the  finest  pastures  for 
sheep  feeding  of  any  in  the  County,  So  also  will  thos^ 
parts  of  Sutton  common  be,  if  properly  laid  down,  where 
the  under-stratum  is  of  a  clayey  quality: — where  it  is  all 
silt,  as  in  most  of  the  old  marshes^  all  the  fallpwiog,  all 
the  manuring,  all  the  new  theories  on  husbandry  in  the 
.world,  will  not  be  able  to  make  such  land  continue  in  |i 
feeding  capacity," 

'  P.  179,  "In  the  Marshes  .that  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saltfleet  and  Sutton,  there  i§  some  distinction,  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  note  by  parishes.  In  Northcots  tb^ 
quality  is  rather  inferior,  being  chiefly  for  breeding. 
Marsh  Chapel  better;  but  still  weak,  and  for  breeding 
also.  In  Grainthorpe,  a  great  deal  very  good  grazing 
land.  Conisholm  low,  swampy,  and  but  little  goool 
Skidbrook,  a  great  deal  very  good.  South  Somercots  the 
same ;  but  1000  acres  of  ingSy  or  common  meadow.  Thi9 
three  Saltfleetby^s,  5000  acres ;  and  a  great  deal  very 
strong  and  good  for  feeding  beasts.'* 

For  an  evidence  of  tm  want  of  Jences^  on  the  low  gras^ 
lands  of  Lincolnshire,  see  the  head,  JiapCf  aforegoing,. 
Also  Mr.  Stone  on  Skeepy  p.  63,  aforegoing. 

S.  Tale-land  Grass.'^^On  the  natural  qualities  of  these^ 
we  find  but  little  intelligence,  in  the  volume  under  re» 
view. — P,  190.  "  From  Tealby  on  the  edge  of  the  Woldt 
to  Wragby,  there  is  ^  constant  series  of  grass,  with  hardly 
any  tillage  ;  it  is  under  sheep,  and  3ome  breeding  cattl^ 
with  mowing  ;  and  lets  about  20$.'^ 

The  following  passage  is  not  sufficiently  intelligible.— f 
p.  191.  '*  From  Sempringhai?!  down  to  keeping,  a  line 
2  or  3  miles  broad  of  rich  grazing  land,  made  in  a  long 
course  of  time,  by  what  has  been  brought  out  of  thf^ 
adjoining  fens,  worth,  one  with  another,  20s.;  applied  t(> 
grazing  sheep  and  beasts;  though  some  in  tillage.'* 

4.  Pasture  Gromids.—'The  dairy  is  not,  emphatically 
speaking,  arl  object  in  Lincolnshire;  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  a^nd  sheep  will  be  spoken  of,  under  their  respective 
lieads,— 1  shall,  therefore,  in  this  place,  consider  its  pasturfi 
lands,  merely  in  the  capacity  ot  Grazing  Grounds  j  to 
which  this  Reporter  has  paid  compendable  attention. 

His  enquiries,  however,  woi^ld  seem  to  have  been 
directed  toward  the  quality  of  those  grounds,— to  the 
tjuantity  of  stock  they  are  capable  of  bearing, — ratliei:  thaw 

tQ 
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to  the  art  and  mystery  of  grazing,— ^to  tlic  purchasr, 
management^  and  disposal  of  grazing  stock,  in  this  most' 
tiatnraHy  grazing  County. — As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and 
to  convey  additional  information,  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  soils  of  Lincolnshire,  1  will  here  insert  some  of  the 
more  wonderful  accounts  of  the  heavy  loads  of  stock  they 
are  able  to  bear. 

It  was  my  wish  to  have  analyzed  the  various  entries  on 
jgraztng,  that  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  volume^ 
and  to  have  digested  them  agreeably  to  the  method  I 
have  observed  on  simitar  occasions.  But  many  of  tliem, 
I  find,  are  of  so  miscellaneous  a  nature,  and  so  reluctantly 
separable  into  elementary  parts,  that  1  must  be  content 
viith  jftserting  the^m,  in  the  progressive  order,  in  which 
tb^  statid  in  the  Reports 

P.  1T4.  ("Rich  grazing  Grounds'*)  "These  are  the 
glory  of  Lii^colnsbire,*  and  demand  a  singular  attention  i 
the  soil  is  a  rich  loamy  clay,  some  very  stiif,  but  of  un* 
common  fertility,  as  may  be  seen  by  various  instances* 

**'  Some  of  the  grazing  laifds  in  Long  Sulton,  that  were 
common,  will  carry  five  or  six  sheep  an  acre,  and  four 
bullocks  to  ten  acres.    Mr.  Scrope  there  has  four  acreS|  . 
^which  carry  45  sheep  in  sumn^pr,  and^  must  be  hobb^ 
crften  to  keep  it  down. 

•*  On  tire  grass  lands  in  Peeping  Fen,  improved  by 
paripg  ?ind  burning,  (f )  ]Wr.  Gr^ives  keeps  five  sheep  an 
acre  from  Ladvrday  to  Michaelmas,  and  one  and  a  half 
in  winter ;  and  a  bullock  of  60  stone  to  t>vo  acres  besides 
in  summer. 

**  As  a  grazier,  few  men  have  been  in  a  more  extensive 
business,  or  practiced  it  with  more  success,  than  T.  Fydell,^ 
Esij.  M.  P.  at  Boston.  I  was  therefore  particularly  soli* 
citons  to  procure  information  frcmi  a  gentlepnan  perfectly; 
coqipetent  to  give  it.  Several  upfortun^itecircumstancefs 
prevented  the  interview  I  Jioped  for,  but  by  letter  after-? 
wards,  1  received  the  following  accppnt  of  20  acres  of 
rich  land  near  Boston,  fpr  the  ye^jr  }??^?  *"d  *  nttor« 
satisfactory  one  cannot  be  ^ishpa." 

Mr.  F.  begins  with    ^  debtprrand-preditor  account  of 
the  profits  of  grazinjg ! — Now,  what  can  be  less  certain  « 
than  the  profits  of  jgrazing  ?— whic)i    depends,   almost 
wfaolely,  on  seasops  ^ind  unsettled  prices, — added  to  tiie 
akill  and  foresight  of  individual^  in  buying  and  selling. 

Th6 

*  Yet  see  wba^  is  said  oa  <*  breaking  up  grass  lands,"  aff>ret. 
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*  The  more  satisfafctory  part  of  Mr.  FydeU's  conmninlca- 
ition  is  the  following. — P.  176.  *^  The  average  weijjht  of 
the  beasts  i$  70  stone,  being  of  the  York  or  Lincoln  breed ; 
3the  slieep  all  Lincolns.  The  former  are  bought  ia 
April  or  May,  and  all  gone  by  the  11th  December;  the 
sheep  are  bought-  in  May ;  they  are  clipped  twice,  and 
sold  fat  in  April  or  May  following;  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  seasons ;  except  that  alter  a  bad  winter, 
tbe  sheep  are  not  ready  for  market  so  soon  by  a  month^ 
as  they  are  after  good  winters.  The  loss  in  weight  in 
driving  to  Smithfield,  very  little;  the  expence,  beasts 
r5s,  9d.  ;  sheep  Is,  9^d.  eacbt 

"  Mr.  Fydelrheld  for  several  yeair3  a  piece  of  land  in 
Skirbeck  parish,  which  ineasured  21  actes,  arid  kept, 
fconif^  (innisj  from  Lady-day  to  -Michaelmas,  19  heavy! 
beasts,  and  100  sheep;  and  wintered  50  sheep. 

f^  He  now  holds  a  pasture  adjoining  his  garden  at  Bos«  ^ 
ton  of  eight  acres,  which  keeps  in  summer  10  oxen  and ' 
40  sheep ;  anc)  winters  thirty  sheep." 

P.   17§.   ^*The  finest  grazing  Lands  are  at  Boston^ 
Alderchurih,' fosdyke,    Sutterton,    Kirton,    Frampton/ 
Wyberton,  Skirwick  j  these  wil^  carry  In  summer  a  hxiU 
lock  to  an  acre  and  ]^lf,  beside^  4  sheep  an  acre ;  and 
2  sheep  ap  acre  in  winter. 

^*  Rev.  Mr.  Berridge  of  Alderchurch,has  near  his  bous^ 
40  acres  of  the  rich  grass,  upon  which  the  stock  is,  upon  an 
ayeragei  '^^Osheep^ 

16  fatting  bullocks, 

3  cows,  ' 

4  horses ; 

jand  parries  through  the  >yinter  three  sheep  an  acre.  This 
land  is  valued  at  40s.  an  acre.  It  is  a  vast  stock.  He 
favoured  me  with  these  particulars  in  the  presence  of  A 
dozen  neighbours,  and  called* in  his  manager  to  copfirm 
it ;  it  wanted  thererore  no  after-corrections. 

?*  In  the  grazing  lands  at  Swineshead,  a  beast  an  aqre^ 
of  f  0  to  70  stone^  and  t>vo  pr  three  s{i^ep  j  also  two  sheep 
an  acre  in  winter. 

"  Mr.  Tindail  at  Evjrerby,  ^hich  is  on  higb  land  com- 
pared with  Holland  l^^en,  stocks  a  bullopk  to  two  and  a 
^alf  acres, and  three  sheep  pef  aCjre,in  summer;  and  two 
$heep  an  acre  in  winter. 

"  In  the  lordships  of  Porblipg,  Billingborougb,  Ber* 
thorp,  Seropringham,  Pointon,  powsby,  Dunsby,  and 
packonby,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich  grazing  land 
f^Pp^9^  PR  ^f^^^Z  bullocks  and  sheep,  carrying  a  bollock 
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to  two  acres,  and  three  sheep  per  acr^^  in  summer;  and 
two  i3heep  an  acre  in  winter  ;  which  lands  are  generally 
rented  at  30s.  r"-  "^-^Z* 

R  186.  ("  I  of  Skirbeck"— Neighbourhood  of 

Boston)— "Th  kind  of  pasture  is  chiefly  stocked, 

with  shearling  ,  bought  at  thfe  spring  markets  at* 

Boston,  whicn,  _  yielded*  two  fleeces  of  wool,  are 

sold  off  easily  in  the  next  year ;  and  by  beasts  in  tlie 
Summer,  sold  in  autumn;  some  kept  on  farther  in  eddish, 
but  all  gone  in  the  i/^inter.  The  second  best  is  chiefly  fed 
hy  yopng  beasts  and  hogs,  Icept  on  to  shearlings :  these 
are  welt  kept,  as  their  value  materially  depends  on  it;' 
tfafiere  are  alsp^some  few  breeding  sheep  on  this  division  of 
the  pasture*  The  third  class  is  chiefly  mown«  But  it  is. 
io  be  noted  that  all  these  particulars  relate  to  an  acre 
larger  than  statute  measure,  {fbout  41  rogds.  The  flrst 
divifion  is  stocked  at  the  rate  of  3  sheep  per  acre,  winter 
and  summer,  with  the  overplus  of  some  being  bought  in. 
the  spring,  and  not  cleared  frops  the  land  till  som^  montb^ 
later  than  the  time  at  which  they  are  bought^*  The  beasts 
are  in  the  propoxtion,  on  an  j^v^ra^e  of  7  tp  )0  apres| 
ftom  54  to  100  stone.  The  second  cUss  wipjpfs  about 
^  sheep  to  2  acre^j  with  not  le^s  than  4  P^t  aprp  in  sum* 
jner^  with  a  feW  cows  or  young  beasts^  and  pn  bpth  thes^ 
there,  will  be  sotve  few  horses,  too  uncertain  to  aver^^e. 
On  the  best  land  they  are  chiefly  horses  making  up  Tor 
sale ;  and  on  the  second  quality,  horses  employed  in  Vvork 
or  young  ones ;  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  any  horses  in  sum-^ 
iner,  except  on  the  pastures.  The  produce  of  hay  on  the 
third  may  be  about  35s.  an  acre ;  the  eddish  eaten  by 
^pattle  from  the  other  grounds,  or  by  lamb  hogs  before 
ihcy  go  to  their  winter  Iceeping.** — Herj&,  we  have  sopie-  • 
thing  resembling  considerate  information. 

P.  190.  "Mr.  Tennison  of  Lincoln,  has  1?  acres  of- 
marsh  at  Grimsby,  that  summer-feeds  14  bullocks ;  and 
carries  35  sheep  the  year  through." 
.  To  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  great  fertility  of  the 
grazing  grounds  of  Lincolnshire,  the  Reporter  has  forme4 
a  table  of  the  quantity  of  stock  they  carry, — according 
to  the  accounts  he  received,  at  the  different  places  of 
enquiry.  The  "  average"  stands  thus. — P.  192.  "Sheep 
in  summer  per  acre  3  J. — "  Acres  per  bullock  in  summer^ 
ydth  the  sheep.  If.'* — **  Sheep  in  winter  ner  acre  2." 

On  this  average,  the  Reporter  makes  the  following  o\h 
•fcrvations. — P., 192.  "  Considering  the  size  of  tliese  slveep, 
tvhich  cannot  be  estimfited  at  less  than  24  lb.  a  quarter^^ 

'     on     • 
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on  an  average;  and  that;  the  buUocks  risfe  from  50  to  lod 
stone  (14  lb.)  this  rate  of  stocking  is  very  great  indee^i 
here  are  on  every  acre  360  lb.  of  mutton,  and  reckoning 
the  bullocks  at  42  stone,  dead  weight,  there  is  also  SS6  lb. 
of  beef;  in  all,  €96lb.  of  meat  per  aere  in  summer,  beside$ 
the  winter  produce,  which  is  immense.  Let  us,  to  8lm«> 
plify  the  accotint  still  more,  suppose  the  whole  muttoir^ 
and  it  amounts  to  7J  sheep  per  acrej  of  24lb.  a  quarter, 
for  summer,  besides  2  in  winter.  The  wool  is  another 
great  article,  at  S J  sheep  per  acre,  and  9  lb.  the  fleeqe, 
each  acre  gives  43 J  lb.  of  wool;  These  products  from  such 
e  considerable  extent  of  country,  are  matchless."— ^Herei 
too,  we  have  something  to  interest,  if  not  to  instruct. 

P.  194.  <**  Feeding")  ^  In  the  low  land  in  Barton  od 
the  Humber,  there  was  a  horse-pasture  and  a  sheep  one 
contiguous,  and  upon  the  inclosure  it  was  remarkable  to 
observe  the  great  difference  between  them;  that  had  been 
under  sheep  so  greatly  superior, 

"  In  the  tract  of  marsh  land  on  the  sea  coast  they  ob-^ 
serve,  that  where  most  grass  is  left  in  aotumn,  there  the 
herbage  is  the  coarsest  and  worst  next  year ;  the  remark 
was  made  at  Louth,  in  answer  to  recon^raending  eddish 
for  spring  feeding  sheep,  which  would  not  do  on  rich 
marsh,  though  it  might,  they  thought,  on  uplands.  It 
also  shows,  mat  the  Romney  Marsh  system  of  close  feed^ 
ing  is  right,  and  would  answer  as  well  in  Lincolnshire. 

**  In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeek  they  like  to  bfive  a  tolerable 
head  of  grass  in  the  spring,  "before  turning  in;  and  after- 
wards so  to  stock  as  to  prevent  its  getting  coarse  by  nmning 
$xmyy  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  hobbing^  which,  how-' 
ever,  must  be  done  in  a  wet  growing  season. 

"  Mr.  Parkinson  observes,  that  the  less  sheep  are  chaiyged 
the  betteiT;  this  remark,  which  1  take  to  be  very  just^ 
demands  attention :  it  bears  on  the  question  of  folcnng. 
Beasts  are  changed  vi4Hle  bobbing  is  done ;  and  the  sooner 
.it  is  bobbed  the  better;  if  cut  while  young,  cattle  will 
cat  it." 

Guessing,  from  what  we  can  catch,  in  the  close  of  the 
above  extract,  "hobbing*'— a  word  repeatedly  used- 
means  mowing,  or  sweepmgoff,  stale  herbage,  from  the 
surfaces  of  pasture  grounds. — Where^ provimialismi  are 
employed,  surely  a  glossary  ought  also  to  be  employed;^ 
to  explain  them. 

P.  207.  ("  Laying  down  to  grass")  *^  TTie  great  disz^d-* 
vantage  these  marishes  are  $ubject  to,  i^,  the?  want  of  fresh 
prater  for  beastt.^^Pondsi  or  pits,  are  obliged  tct  be  miule* 
'         •  •  •  bet^ 
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Iiere  to  retain  the  fi^esl^  watel-;  soAidUmes  natural  Vmng 
springs  are  found,  and  the  water  perfectly  fresh;  but  in 
yery  dry  seasons  these  reservoirs  are  either  exhausted^  or 
so  corrupted  by  the  cattle  running  into  them  on  hot  days, 
that,  they  cannot  thrive;  or  they  take  to  drinking  the  sak 
water,  which  is  took  in  at  the  spring  tides  to  make  fences, 
which  scours  them,  and  causes  a  fever.  In  wet  seasonsi 
from  certain  saline  qualities  lurking  in  the  herbage,  tb^ 
effect  of  which  is  the  same  as  if  they  drank  the  salt  water; 
and  if  not  quickly  removed  to  the  old  incisures,  or  what 
is  better,— some  ten  land,  they  speedily  die.  This  incon- 
venience obliges  the  grazierto  run  his  sheep  thicker,  in  a 
wet  season  especially,  than  they  can  feed,,  or  sometimes 
even  thrive,  turning  crones,  unless  removed,  and  also  much 
affected  with  the  foot  halt." 

P.  432.  ('*  Obstacles") — "  A.  very  singular  nuisance  in 
De<eping  Fen,  of  late,  has  been  mice  ;  which  have  multi-» 
plied  to  such  a  degree  in  the  pastures  as  almost  to  starve 
the  sheep.  The  land  is  alive  with  them.  Mr.  Greaves 
has,  in  a  field  of  a  few  acres^  killed  eight  or  ten  by  his 
horse  treading  on  them.*' — A  circumstantial  evidence,  this, 
of  the  soundness  of  the  soit,  and  the  richness  of  the  herb* 
age. 

S.  JJay  Grounds, — P.  195.  "  Mowing  rich  marsh  lands 
cannot  be  done  too  tenderly.  At  Moulton,  between  Sutton 
and  Spalding,  they  have  greatly  damaged  their  line  lands 
by  overmowmg ;  the  same  at  Woplade. 

**  AH  land  that  will  feed  cattle,  Mr.  Parkinson  observes, 
should  be  mown  as  little  as  possible ;  nothing  pays  worse 
than  the  scythe  in  Lincolnshire;  it  costs  as  much  labour 
as  a  crop  of  corn,  and  more  than  in  many  counties,  and  ia 
not  of  half  the  value. 

'* -Hoy. — In  making  hay  it  is  observed  here,  as  it  has 
been  in  many  other  districts,  that  clover  and  sainfoin,  and 
some  other  grasses,  should  be  left  in  the  swarth  for  some 
time,  and  when  stirred,  only  turned ;  shaking  out  is  found 
to  be  pernicious,  not  only  in  loss  of  leaf,  but  in  exposing^ 
tp  damage,  llie  same  observation  is  found  in  fresh  seeds. 
'  ^  It  is  observed  very  generally  in  Holland  Fen,  that  the 
bay,  though  upon  land  of  27s.  an  acre  rent,  is  very  bad^ 
and  will  not  fatten  a  bullock,  or  contribute  to  it,  as, is 
common  in  other  countries.  This  must  be  owing  to  the 
bad  management  in  making  it:  among  o£her  instances^ 
i%  was  mentioned  to  me,',  and  1  saw  it  myself,  that  they 
will  leave  the  swarths,  as  they  fall  froo^  the  scythe,  un^ 
touched  so  long  that  the  grass  under  them  is  turned  quite 
\isi^^.  ^    "About 
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^*^  About  Folkiiigham  they  mow  and  leave  ia  sifarth^  in 
the  mantier  above  described;  turn  it  insteawi  of  shakiiiff-. 
the  system  is  therefore  the  same* 

^'  At  Ewerby  I  remarked,  that  in  making  baycocka 
women  were  employed,  who  did  the  work  with  rakes ;  the 
consequence  is,  putting  it  together  in  lumps  so  imper- 
fectly connected,  or  rather  with  such  great  iqterstices  bp- 
tween  them,  that  if  rain  comes  it  must  do  great  damacej 
whereas,  when  made  by  men  with  forks,  the  bunch  over 
the  fork,  it  laps  layer  upon  layer  in  a  manner  to  shoot  off 
rain.  Every  thing  in  haymaking  that  I  have  seen  in  Lin- 
cblnshire,  is  barbarous.  About  Grantham  and  Belton, 
hay  made  in  the  same  manner  j  the  grass  bleached  bv  the 
•warths.  ^/^ 

"  From  Grantham  to  Lincoln,  Gainsborough,,  Barton 
every  where  in  their  hay  some  time  after  harvest  beaan- 
at  the  latter-place,  carting  bay  Sept.  3d!  this  is  too  bar- 
barous. About  Grimsby,  and  to  Alesby,  much  hay  out. 
a»id  spme  not  on  cock;  colour  hideous,  (i)  They  defend 
themselves  by  ^ying,  that  the  springs  afe  so  cold  and 
backward  after  turnips  are  gone,  that  they  are  forced  to 
feed  all  their  mowing  grounds  late.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.- 
Skipwith,  kept  eddish,  but  it  did  not  make  the  impression 
w  admirable  a  provision  merits.. 

"from  Louth  to  Saltfleet  much  hay  out,  Sept  1 5th 
and  hundreds  of  loads  between  Sutton  and  Alford  •  in'' 
deed  very  little  was  cleared.  In  this  tract  I  saw  them 
drawing  hay  from  all  parts  of  a  field  toj  tfie  center  with 
horses  and  ropes,  in  order  to  form  a  stack  without  th& 
trouble  of  carting;  the  frame  for  this  work,  a  plate  of  which 
I  inserted  in  my  Northern  Tour,  is  much  superior 

"About  Spilsby  and  Dalby,  hay  out  the  18th  if  Sep- 
tember, arising  from  want  of  labourers,  not  feedino-  a. 
spring,  fit  to  mow  before  it  was  done.  o    "* 

"  Sept.  26th,  hay  out  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck.      ^ .    ' 

*'  Mr.  Parkinson  accounts  for  such  lateness  by  oWervuio- 
that  the  county  is  full  of  sheep,  and  they  cannot  spare  tiS 
l^nd  early  enough  to  have  a  forward  crop  of  hay ;  not  till 
the  pasture  land  is  increased  enough  to  receive  the  sheen" 
^  ''  Mr.  Loft  of  Marsh  Chapel  defends  the  practice  of  be^ 
ing  late  m  the  hay;  he  is  not  convinced  that  May-day  is 
not  as  good  a  ume  tp  save  meadows  in  the  Middle  Marshes 
as  Lady^ay ;  and  asserts,  that  the  proof  of  such  hav  in 
feeding  cannot  be  exceeded,  though  ^ad  for  cows:  ani  he 
remarked,  that  if  marsh  hay  w^iedded  (strewed  out),  it 
tkould  be  ^ood  for.notbing  for  bullocks^  and  further,  that 


some 
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some  raifi  ih  making  is  beneficial ;  he  would  rather  have 
sbt  honr*  rain  than  none  at  all.  Even  with  wlmt  I  called 
execrable  management  and  bad  weather,  the  hay  alone, 
unihout  cither  food,  wilt  make  bullocks  very  fat.  Aboj, 
that  ih4  hay  from  the  tnffs^  at  10s,  an  acre  rent,  is  much 
better  for  bullocks  than  mat  from  rich  grazing  grounds." 
*  I  b^ve  inserted  these  remarks' at  lengdi; — having  bad 
but  few  opportunities  of  presenting  to  my  readers  any-' 
thing  neWf  from  ttiis  bulky  Report. 

Livestock.— The  Secretary  of  the  Board  opens  his 
thirteenth  chapter,  entitled  **  Live  Stock,"  in  the  following 
laannen— »'P.  2ft8.  "  Here  we  enter  on  the  subject  which  has 
cfftgrossed  more  attention  in  this  county  than  perhaps  any 
oUier;  and  one  upon  which  opinions  are  more  dividea^ 
B(6(ot6  I  examine  the  county,  I  determined  to  keep  my 
lAind  fVee  from  every  bias,  and  to  report  the  facts  pro- 
cured, and  the  ideas  current,  with  as  few  comments  as 
jpossible;  concluding  that  the  Board  is  solicitous  to  dis- 
cover, not  the  opinions  of  a  Reporter,  but  the  practice  of 
a  county." 

'  The  conclusion  of  this  passage  would,  perhaps,  have  run 
tietter,  somewhat  in  this  way :— not  the  opinion  of  a  Re* 
{iorter,^^or  ef  an  individual  casually  met  with  in  making 
a  tour  through  a  county;:  but  the  actually -established 
imictices  of  the  higher  class  of  experienced  occupies,  in 
Its  several  districts;  agreeably  to  their  respective  situ- 
aitiods  and  soils. 

HoRSRS.-*-On  this  prominent  object  of  Lidcolnshire 
Husbandry,  this  Report  of  it  is  culpably  deficient-^-n 
Uikler  the  section,  "  Morses,^  are  a  few  pages  filled  mth 
toqr-book  memoranda,  on  breeding I'^dho  on  'W0rking 
horses  of  different  descriptions ;  also  of  working  oxen  ./— 
thrown  confusedly  together,— A  few  of  them  may  be  worth 
transcribing. 

P.  377.  *'  Kept  remarkably  cheap  in  Deeping  Fen,  cm 
cich  Commons  in  the  summer,  and  in  straw  yard  m  winter. 
Maby  never  bav6  ^ny  oats :  cannot  amount  to  5/.  a  head; 
ebienj^  mares,  and  so  nothing  at  all  in  fact* 

**  Every  farmer  in  Holland  Fen  keeps  mares  for  breed- 
ibg,  and  the  numbers  are  very  great."  /*  Mr.  Thacker  of 
Langrike  Ferry,  buys  in  Yorkshire  at  three  years  old  in 
autumn,  winters  on  straw^  works  a  littiein  spring,  and  selb 
at  Homcastle  fair  in  August ;  one  of  the  {[reatest  fairs  in 
ihe  kingdom;  a  goo4 Judge* makes  money  in  this  way.** — 
^  Mr.  Cartwri|;ht  huf  found  that  the  common  groundsel, 
siven  plemifuSjr  to  Iwrs^s  id  Xhi  stable,  will  c^re  greasy 
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P.  379.  _"  About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c.  many  bred, 
both  for  saddle  and  coach ;  sell  at  two,  three,  and  fou^ 
years  old;*' — '*  Howden  in  Yorkshire  is  the  fair,  and  oo^ 
of  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom;  also  many  to  Horncastle„ 
Yearlings  and  two  year  ojds,  all  to  Howilen.    Stunmerr 

Sate,  for  a  horse  on  thfi  best  marshes  3  /..from  May-day  to 
licfaaelmas/' 

P.  380./^  Mr.  Neye  of  North  Sommercots,  instead  of 
giving  his  horses  cooling  opening  phytic,  feeds  them  for 
jthree  weeks  or  a  month  with  oats,  malted  in  sea  water»  and 
finds  it  highly  conduci^ie  to  their  health.'* 

N.  P.  380.  ^'  The  finest  and  best  horses  in  the  kingdpm, 
chiefly  of  what  are  eallied  the  blood  kind,  are  bred  upon 
the  Wolds;  a  greater  attention  is  paid  to  that  species  of 
horse  by  the  Wold  gra^ierp  than  even  in  Yorkshire  or 
Durham,  that  formerly  were  so  famous  for  their  breed  of 
hunting  horses.  AIS.  of  tie  JSr-^Tkis  Mr.  '*  MS.  of 
the  B^'  is  a  bold  man. 

For  inforoiation  re^^pecting  Working  Horses  see  that 
bead,  aforegoing,  p.  149. 

Cattle. -r-On  this  subject,  we  have  a  sheet  of  letter-p 
press,  filled,  mostly,  with  pro-and-con  opinions  of  fashion^ 
o^/f  breeders,  and  bull-men,,  by  trade;  but  containing  some 
opinions  and  notices  of  practice,  that  wear  a  more  profit-^ 
able  appearance. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  feelings  oi  systematists^ 
uot  only  are  the  various  item^s  of  information  thrown  toget- 
ther,  without  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  first  particular, 
which  presents  itself,  is  on  grazing! — before  the  kreed^ 
the  breeding  'or  the  rearing,  has  been  touched  upon.  I 
/cannot,  however,  persuade  myself,  in  this  inst^n^e,  to  fol- 
low so  unnfatnral,  irrational,  inscientific,  and  unin^liigent 
&  mode  of  proceeding;  And,  fortunately,  in  this  case,  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  the  majterials/soliected,  aptly  enough  . 
resolve  into  elementary  parts.r— I  therefore,  place  them^ 
Jiere,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  nature  and  practice. 

1.  Breeds  of  Cattle,  in  Lincoln^ire,— Df  what  might 
truly  be  termed  the  established  breed  of  the  county, — the 
true  Lincolnshire  cattle, — such  as  we  see  (or  saw  at  th» 
time  this  Eepojrt  was  made)  everj^  market  day,  tied  by  the 
^ead  to  the  rfiib»,  in  Sxnithfield,-*— we  find  nothing  border* 
ing  on  despi'iption ;  nor  eVen  an  intimation  that  such  a 
post-legged,  square-buttocked  breed  of  demi-elephants, 
with  which  the  brave  tars  of  old  England  nuiy  be  said  t;o 
be  fed,r- w.ei-e  tred,  r^xf^f  and  pteaf^f  l»wket^  in  Unr 
iRolushire.  ^      .       ' 
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It  is  true,  this  breed  of  cattle  would,  in  i  gteneral  ti-fea- 
tise  Oft  the  breeds  of  BInglish  cattle,  be  unworthy  of  no^ 
tice ;— unless  as  a  base  and  monstrous  breed,  t6  be  avoided. 
But,  in  a  Report  of  "  the  Practice  of  a  County,"  surely 
thid  great  enormous  "  fact"  ought  to  have  been  fully,  and 
eJcplicitly,  brought  forward.    . 

The  Reporter,  however,  has  done  (as  it  were  by  acci- 
dent) what  appears,  to  my  mind,  much  more  estimable 
thaii  a  minute  description  of  the  now  prevailing  breed  of 
ihe  county ;— by  furnishing  us  with  some  (but  very  imper- 
fect) account  of  this  breed,  in  its  most  debased  state;— ^ 
namely,  in  the  commonfield  husbaiidry  of  thi$  county; — 
of  course,  with  some  idea  of  what  was,  heretofore,  it  is 
probable,  the  prevailing  breed  of  Lincolnshire. 

P.  303.  "  Mr.  Parker  remarks,  that  there  is  little  atten- 
tibnpatd'to  the  breed  of  beasts  in  this  country.  In  the 
bpen  field  towns  the  breed  is  wretched :  they  all  run  to- 
gether on  a  pasture,  without  the  least  thought  of  selection. 
At  three  Vears  old,  they  are  worth  about  7  or  8/.;  arid  if 
they  would  pay  the  same  attention  that  is  paid  elsewhere, 
instead  of  that  they  wou)d  be  worth  12  or  13  /. ;  and  all 
this  result  is  fmm  being  open  dnd  uninclosed ;  they  will 
breed  four  or  five  calves  frbih  a, wretched  cow  before  they 
sell  it,  $0  that  a  great  quantity  of  food  is  ftadly  misap-- 
plied." 

Of  the  modem  improved  breed  of  that  county,  we  find 
the  following  particulars. — P.  29o!  "  Mr,  Tyndall  of 
Ewerby,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  his  breed  of  cattle  ; 
he  found  them  many  years  ago  upon  his  present  farm, 
which  he  first  occupied,  and  then  purchased;  I  viewed 
them  with  pleasure;  for  though  he  has  in  a  very  great 
stock  (breeaing  40  to  50  calves  every  year,)  many  yery 
unequal,  yet. some  are  capital,  and  merit  their  reputation. 
The  grand-daughter  of  the  Two-pap  cow;  the  daughter 
of  Bald-face;  the  Red-cow;  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
old  Blue;  and  the  cow  called  Wide  Hips;  are  all  very 
fine  beasts :  the  last  he  thinks  the  best,  and  would  sell  at 
no  |>rice ;  he  would  not  sell  the  three  fornder  under  50 1. 
each,  valuing  them  equally.  Apparently  they  have  Durham 
blood  in  them ;  but  having  been  long  nere,  and  bred  from 
very  old  cows,  they  are  called  the  true  Lincoln  breed,  and 
may  be  pure  for  what  I  know;  supposing  these  breeds 
are  not  originally  the  same,  which  there  is  .great  reason 
to  believe  they  are.  These  cows  would  any  where  be 
esteemed  well  form^  beasts:  they  are  wide  on  the  hips 
and  loin,  have  good  quarters,  clean  light  bones,  thin  horns, 
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light  dewlap,  beat  throats,  and  pretty  full  in  the  bosom, 
with  middling  spring  of  rib ;  ^nd  at  the  same  time  they 
phew  good  ipilk  veins." 

P.  291.  "  Several  black  and  white  cows  of  Mr.Tyndairs 
breed  seem  to  class  high  for  cleanness  of  leg,  throat,  and 
horns;  very  neat;  with  light  offals." 

P.  292.  "  Mr,  Hoy  te  of  Osbornby,  is  in  the  same  breed 
as  Mr.  Tyndall,  having  had  cattle  from  him;  also  in  the 
dun  French*."  ^ 

p.  293.  "  Viewed  Mr.  Hough's  cattle  of  Threckine;ham, 
amongst  which  there  is  nothing  comes  up  to  the  dun  breed, 
or  French  ones;  in  1789  he  killed  an  ox  of. this  breed  that 
weighed  116^  stone,  at  seven  years  old,  and  measured 
2  feet  7  inches  from  the  outside  of  one  hip  to  the  outside 
of  the  other ;  and  he  has  now  a  three  year  old  cream- 
coloured  heifer  of  that  breed,  but  with  a  small  cross  of  the 
Alderney  in  her,  which  is  remarkably  wide,  and  feels 
vastly  more  kindly  and  mellow  than  any  Lincoln  beast  I 
have  yet  handled.  This  dun  breed  of  cattle  was  intro- 
duced above  twenty  years  ago,  by  Sir  Charles  Buck  from 
France ;  they  were  not  originally  larger  than  Alderneyai, 
but  they  have  improved  here  so  much  in  size,  that  they 
are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  more  common 
sorts  of  the  country." 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  true^  state  of  the  case,  and 
without  any  admixture  of  Lincolnshire  blood,  the  fact  is 
interesting ;  as  showing  in  a  striking  light,  the  effect  of 
soil  and  management,  and  perhaps  c/ma^ur^,  on  this  species 
of  domestic  animals. 

Regarding  the  controversial  cabals  of  bullmen  atid others, 
about  the  superiority  of"  short  horns"  and  "  long  horns," 
which  fill  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  section,  "  Cattle," — 
I  find  nothing  that  is  in  the  least  entitled  to  insertion,  here- 
in the  Reporter's  opinion,— //u?  short  horns  have  it.  His 
decision  is  as  follows. 

P.  303.  "  I  have  very  little  to  observe  upon  tlie  pre- 
ceding notes:  it  is  evident  that  the  Lincoln  br^ed  of 
cattle,  upon  Lincoln  pastures^  are  profitable;  and  it  ap- 
pears 

««  *  In  the  vicmity  of  Folkingham,  a  dun  coloured  breed  of  beast 
bas  of  iate  years  been  much  attended  to  by  several  gra2i€rs>  and 
though  they  may  not  equa>  Mr.  Tyndair«,  &c.  in  sise,  or  symmetry 
gf  shape>  yet  their  propensity  to  Vee4  renders  them  a  valuable  ac- 
Guisitioo  to  the  grazier  ;  they  are  said  to  hare  been  orteinally  brought 
n-om  the  Isle  of  Alderney  near  the  coatt  ^  France^  oy  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Sock,  Bart  of  Uanby^ange.—  .    MS  9ffhc  X** 
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'  pears  evident,  from  the  general  col otir  of  the  comparisons 
made  with  the  long  horned  breed  from  Ldcestershire, 
that  their  own  short  horns  are  superior." 

It  is  to  be  remarked^  that,  if  "  their  own  short  horns" 
are  superior  to  the  improved  long  horns  of  the  midland 
^vith  which  the  comparison  appears  to  have  been 
at  is  to  say,  if  the  very  worst  of  the  short  horned 
Dreferable  to  the  very  best  of  the  long  horned 
r  oreatly  superior  must  the  "  short  horns"  of 
?rland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire  be,  to  the  ordi- 
ies  of  long  horned  cattle. — The  northerriy  not 
department,  is  that  in  which  to  speak  of  short 
Je,  In  that,  most  probably,  they  originated  ; 
they  have,  of  late  years,  been  raised  to  a  high 
xcellence. 

ize  of  cattle,  abstractly  considered,  we  perceive 

a  few  incidental  remarks,  in  the  Report  under  review;  knd 
lest,  in  these  shorvhig  times,  the  n^inds  of  well  meaning 
practical  men  should  be  staggered  with  the  immensity  of 
bulky  and  the  honor  and  profit  that  have  been  bestowed  on 
individuals  of  that  description,  J  will  here  register  a  few  of 
those  remarks;  Iho  somewhat  contradictory. 

P,  289.  (Mr.  Caiptwright)  "  My  observations  upon  stock 
Jiave  strongly  persuaded  me,  that  the  preference  so  gene-, 
tally  given  to  gr^eat  size  in  feeding  cattle,  is  a  radical  error, 
tm\  that  magnitude  becomes  a  defect  instead  of  a  perfec- 
tion, much  sooner  than  graziers  are  aware  of.  The  perfec- 
tions of  the  anjmal  seem  to  lie  in  a  healthy  constitution  ;  a 
disposition  to  feed  rapidly  at  any  age ;  a  capacity  of  fatten; 
ing  upon  land  more  or  less  rich  by  7)iavy  degrees,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  such  land ;  light  otfal ;  4:he  most 
-delicate  ifi  grain  and  flavour;  and  most  abundant  meat 
on  the  most  valuable  parts.  Although  shape  will  be  found 
iessential  to  much  of  this  merit ,  great  magnitude  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  necessary  to  any  of  it." 

P.  295.  (Mr.  Thorp)-—"  is  of  opinion,  from  very  con- 
siderabltf  experience,  and  speaking  of  grazing  in  general^ 
both  sumn>er  and  winter,  that  middling  sized  beasts  will 
pay  better  than  large  ones;  for  instance,  two  of  50  stone 
will  answer  better  than  one  of  100;  they  do  not  take  so 
Inuch  food  to  bring  theda  to  their  weight;  and  will*dd  on 
worse  pasture." 

P.  296.  (Mr.  Dalton)— "  is  of  opinion,  in  relation  io 
the  size  of  fatting  animals,  that  an  ox  of  80  or  85  stone 
will  4iot  eat  nio/e  tbaj^  oae  of  50,  and  his  bailiff  thinks  li^ 
wilt  not  eat  fio  much."  -»  \  -   ,     .  ^.^\..\  j 

'  ^  2.  JBreei- 
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"2,  Breeding  and  rearing  cattle.— P.  292.  **  The  system 
of  breeding  pursued  by  ]\Ir.  Tyndall,  is  to  keep  all  his 
calves;  they  run  with  the  cows  all  summer;  but  many 
cows  have  two,  and  to  let  the  other  added  have  a  fair 
chance,  as  well  as  her  own,  they  are  c6upled  together  till 
the  cow  admits  both  equally  ;  this  leaves  a  few  in  milk  for 
a  small  dairy ;  for  butter  and  cheese  are  no  objects  in  this 
country;  cows  seem  to  be  kept  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
breedtne;  and  by  this  means  the  calves  are  pushed  on  for 
size  as  the  material  object  In  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
all  run  in  the  pastures^  only  they  Jiave  hay  given  occa- 
sionally, according  to'weather ;  a^id  the  cows  straw  in  the 
3'ards.  Oxen  sold  fat  generally  at  4 J  years  old;  but  they 
pay  well  when  kept  to  5^.     His  bulls  leap  at  5s.  a  cow.'* 

P.  296.  "  About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c,  it  is  a  great 
breeding  country:  they  wish  some  of  their  cows  to  calve 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  in  October  or  November ;  then 
they  let  them  run  with  the  cow  all  winter,  in  the  fields 
generally;  but  this  is  only  in  singular  cases;  and  are  fond 
.of  autumn  calves;  but  in  general  the  calying  time  is  in 
spring;  suck  ten  or  twelve  days,  then  weaned;  what  butter 
they  make  goes  to  Hull ;  but  in  general  breeding  the 
calves  is  the  great  object;  dairy  no  where  tlie  first  aim. 
Suck  a  great  whiles  by  this  means  the  dairy  is  sacrificed 
to  the  breeding ;  when  they  wean,  they  do  it  with  por- 
ridge ;  they  sell  fat  at  six  years  old ;  heifers  at  three  years 
spayed.'' 

P.  297.  "  Mr.  Skipwith  breeds  many  calves,  anS  the 
cows  suckle  3  calves,  kept  in  house,  and  even  5  to  a  cow ; 
buys  calves  for  this  purpose, 

"  Mr.  Uppleby  of  Barrow  rears  many  calves,  some  run 
with  the  cows  coupled  together:  and  a  cow  will  biiing  up 
four  in  the  summer:  has  known  more.  Others  he  brings 
up  bj  rearing  at  about  six  weeks,  and  gives  first  new,  then 
skim  milk."  What baAarous  language! — And  how  inex- 
plicit the  information,  it  is  intended  to  convey. — So  ex- 
traordinary a  practice  ought  to  have  been  minutely  ex- 
plained. As  it  stands,  it  can  only  serve  to  raise  doubts, 
III  the  minds  of  many  readers,  as  to  its  authenticity. 

Same  page. — '*  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Belesby,  has  100  head  of 
iorned  cattle  in  all,  breeding  20  calves  a  year;  he  keeps 
all  his  labourers'  cowj^  and  buys  their  calves,  milking  only 
4  or  5  himself.  Sells  at  four  years  old  fat;  and  spays 
about  half  the  heifers.'*  - 

3.  The  Dairy ^  as  I  have  said,  is  not  an  object^  in  Lincoln- 
shire.   The  Reporter  has  therefore  been,  in  a  manner, 
■     ,  N  3  silent. 
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silent,  on  t^iis  subject.    The  subjoined  palsages  ard  all 
that  I  have  found  concerning  it. 

P.  293»  ^*  Uncomrtion  as  dairies  are  in  general,  it  is  ttbt 
universal ;  Mr.  Grundy  of  Heath  Hall  neat  Grantham,  haS 
40  COWS  for  making  cheese,  which  he  manufactures  of  va- 
rious sorts,  and  with  much  success."— This,  however,  is  in 
the  midland,  rather  than  in  the  eastern^  department. 

P.  294.  "  The  tlev.  Dr.  Ellis  here  informed  me  of  ^ 
Lincoln  cow,  that  was  in  the  possession  pf  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hecket  of  Beckingham  near  Newark,  that  produced  19  lb. 
of  butter  in  one  week;  but  at  Leadenham  6,  7,  or  ^Ib.  ar0 
common  for  good  ones." 

P.  296.   **  At  Haxey  in  the  Isle  of  Axebolm,  tbey  h^ve 
an  odd  way  of  ladling  the  milk  when  it  qoipes  from  th6  ^ 
cow,  till  it  is  cd^d,  before  they  set  it  for  cream.     Experi- 
ments of  comparison  shopld  be  tried,  to  see  if  they  are- 
4ight  in  this,  or  if  wrong,  in  what  degree,    Mrs.  Larpbe, 
I  hope,  will  try  it  carefully." 

How  ill  initiated,  must  this  Reportet*  be,  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Dairy.  No  good  dairy  woman  **  sets^'  ner 
milk  for  cream,  in  summer,  until  it  pe  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature.  If  it  has  not  acquired  the  4esired  de^ 
gree  of  coolness,  before  she  is  ready  to.  place  it  in  hef 
i^reaming  utensils,  (or  before  the  cream  is  beginning  to 
rise)  ^he  of  course  lades  it;  to  bring  it  down,  more  readilyi 
to  that  temperature; — as  well  as  to  prevent  the  creani 
from  separating,  before  the  milk  can  be  conveniently 
*^  set,"  at  the  prcM)er  degree  of  coolness. 

4.  Fatting  cattle,  in  Lincolnshire. — This,  as  might  be 
imagined,  is  chiefly  ^.eW  fatting,  or  "grazing;"  altho,  a^ 
will  be  seen,  some  stall  fatting  is  done:  indeed,  much 
more  (judging  from  this  Report)  than  one  could,  priorly, 
have  imagined;  especially  in  the  waterland  districts; — 
where  the  great  art  of  husbandry  would  seem  to  lie  in 
damping  the  too  great  fertility  of  the  soil ;  rather  th^n  in 
adding  to  it,  by  manures. 

The  following  heterogeneous  memoranda  will  sefve  tp 
give  some  idea  (ft  very  imperfect  one  it  is  true)  of  the 
practice  of  the  County,  in  this  very  important  part  of  its 
irural  management— It  is  with  some  reluptance,  I  th^nk  ijt 
prudent  to  say,  that  I  give  them  a  place,  in  this  register. 

P.  288.  **  All  round  Spalding  there  are  many  good 
bnllpcks  grazed,  and  in  Deeping  f'en  also;  they  give  fron^ 
14/.  to  20/.  a  head;  keep  them  in  winter  in  stable,  on 
cake  at  9/.  per  1000  \  making  no  more^than  the  manure. 

**  Lincoln  oxen  about  Boston,  60  or  90  stone,  14lb.} 
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they  are  kept  dn  sooie  lands  a  hullock  an- acre,*  on  others 
^  to  3  acres ;  on  others,  1  on  2  acres,  all  besides  sheep, 
A  bullock  and  6  sheep  to  1|  acre  not  uncommon. 

^^  AboutiSwinesheady  the  grazing  lands  fed  with  buU 
locks  and  sheep;  ^he  former  bought  in  at  Boston  fair,  4th 
May;  and  at  Lincpln,  in  April." 

P.  296.  **  At  Knaith,  where  the  pasture  is  not  of  th6 
jSrst  quality,  Mr.  Dalton  has  faitted  Teeswater  beasts  to 
130  stone,  at  seven  years  old,  and  gave  only  half  a  ton  oT 
cake  to  each.  He  prefers  this  breed  to  any  other  he  has  tried . 
Bis  beasts  of  80  stoile  will  be  fat  at  five  years  frbui  grass, 
without  any  cake;  and  his  regular  return  is  seven  a  year, 
at  four  years  old." 

P.  301.  *^  Mr.  Ellison  at  Sudbrook,  buys  in  about  30 
bullocks  annually;  from  April  to  Midsummer  put^  to 
grass  till  a  fortnight  after  old  Michaelmas;  then  puts  then) 
part  in  stalls,  andpart  remains  in  grass  till  near  Christmas. 
In  the  stalls,  feeds  with  cake  and  hay  ;  they  eat  about  2| 
cakes  a  day,  at  7  lb.  each,  and  about  half  a  ton  of  bay  each 
beast;  and  are  up  about  10  weeks,  some  12." 

P.  302.  '*  Mr.  Moody  of  Riseholm  fats  many  beasts  upon 
oilcake,  even  as  far  as  buying  lOOtons  of  cake  in  a  year. 
He  keeps  them  Iqqs0  in  a  straw  yard,  and  finds  they  do 
well  without  any  hay^  giving  straw  only  in  addition;  and 
has  sold  beasts  thus  fea  at  40  guineas/' 

'Hiis  is  tx>  me  a  new  practice.  In  an  upland  situation, 
where  straw  is  plentiful  and  bay  not  to  be  had,  it  may 
^nswer.  Jt  has  stinplicity,  at  least,  in  its  favor.  The  si«> 
tuation  of  Risieholpi  the^read^r  is  left  to  conjecture. 

Sheep. — If  it  was  irksome  to  get  through  one  sheet  df 
uninteresting,  and,  to  the  public,  unprofitable,  detail  of 
the  conjectures,  thinkings,  opinions,  and  conversational ' 
assertions  of  bull-breeders  and  their  followers, — as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  short  or  the  long  horned  breed  of  cattle, 
—•now  much  jnore  intolerable  must  have  been  the  labor  of 
wading  through  four  sheets  and  a  half!  almost  wholely 
filled  with  similar  details,  aboiat  **  LiJicoln^^  and  **  l^ices^ 
tevy'^  breeds  of  sheep, — at  the  particular  juncture  of  time, 
when  the  Board's  Secretary  happened  to  take  his  tour 
through  the  county. 

Such  a  detail,  circulated  in  a  periodical  publication, 
might  have  afforded  iDonversatiop — have  been  food  for 
.table  talk — among  fashionable  breeders,  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  days,  and  have  been  thrown  aside  and  forgotten,  in  as 
many  more.  But  it  surely  could  not  be  suitable  matter 
to  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  a  public  Board, — as  a 
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State  Paper;  as  a  document  for  a  dootnsifay  boVfel-— A 
^emarkj  this,  by  the  way,  which  might  be  fairly  applied 
to  the  major  part  of  the  voldme  under  Review ; — but  n1o$t 
especially  as  it  relates  to  livestock ;  on  which  ^^e  find  Ifrttle 
more  than  the  gossipingsof  men  of  many  minds,  about  th^ 
strange  breeds,  crosses^  and  favorites  of  the  day  : — with  % 
eroud  of  prices,—- a&  variable  as  the  wifod, — :and  ephen?^ral 
opinions,  which  if  carefully  weighed,  even  while  buzzing 
out  their  hour,  would  either  1[)e  iovkui  waiting ^  or  nearly 
balancing  each  other. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Stone's  Report^  p.  62,  I  have  spoken 
tny  sentiments,  pretty  fully,  tho^not  in  many  words^  con*- 
cerning  these  controversial  points,* — so  importunately,  and 
officiously,  pushed  forward,  by  interested  individuals  :—as 
if  the  wl^le  art  and  science  of  agriculture  was  dependent 
upon  them  I — were  even  the  thousands  of  "facts,'*  adduce^ 
by  this  Reporter,  on  the  point  now  more  particularly  iifi 
view,  mathematically^demonstrated,  they  could  be  of  little,  , 
if  any,  .use  to  the  public*  '  On  the  contrary,  tbey  migbt.. 
be  capable  of  doing  irreparable  injury  to  the  community; 
^-by  inducing  the  breeders  of  Lincolnshire^  and  other 
fon^-wooled*slaeep  counties,  to  view  the  two  breeds,  in^ 
discriminated  y  ^  or  without  any  other  distinctioii  than  what 
^s  contained  jp.^beiLr  "  Woorf /'*—-and  tbus,  by  contending 
about  "  flesh"  and  "  fatting  quality,''  onlj/y  the  bteeders 
of  Lincotitsbite  may  lose  sight  of,  and  tliereby puffer  to  be 
deteriorated  (for  a  length  of  time,  or  for  ever  I)  the^mpre 
essential  produce  of  sl>eep — their  wool* 

I  will^  therefore^  here  repeal,  the  anathema  which  I 
extemporaneously  pronounced,  aforegi^ing.— Woe  be  to 
him  who  shall  aitem'pt  to  level  all  distinctions ;— whether 
among  wool-bea^ing  animals,,  or  among  the  animals  that 
wear  their  fleeces,  and  require  them  tobeof  difl^erervt  qua- 
lities,—to  correspond  with  the  different  coud^tiosus  of 
society. 

Regarding  the  general  mass  of  information,  relating  to 
this  controversial  point,  as  it  appears  on  the  numerous 
pages  of  the  Report  under  review,  1  have  only  to  declare, 
that  I  would  ,as  patiently  listen  to  the  speeches,  argu- 
ments, disputes,  aiid  bickerings^  of  the  candidates,  and 
, their  partizans,  at  a  contested  election,  as  1  would,  «/  that 
timCj  have  seriously  attended  to  the  speeches,  arguments^ 
disputes,  and  bickerings,  of  tupmen  and  their  talking 
foilowers. — While  the  rage  of  contest  lasts,  whether  about 
two  rival'  breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep,  or  two  rival  candidates 
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for  d  s^at  in  parlia'tnent,— not  a  syllable  can  be  safely 
trusted.*  •  * 

In  registiering  the  few  particulars  that  appear  to  me  to 
be  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  at  the  present 
timey  and  in  time  to  cbme, — I  will  observe  the  principle  of 
clarification  pursued,  in  the  foregoing  article,  Cattte. 

Previously,  however,  I  will  present  my  readers,  with  a 
concise,  yet  luminous,  account  of  the  general  EC,oNb\rY 
of  the  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY,  in  the  County  of  LmcOLN,  It 
contains,  in  a  few  lines,  more  useful  information— more 
tnstructi0n-^ih9A\  fifty  pages  of  unconnected  conversa- 
tional "  Facts." 

P.  341.  "  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  the  sheep  system  of 
this  county,  gave  me  a  general  hint  (!)  extremely  to  the 
purpose. 

"  As  tups  are  always  hired  in  Lincolnshire  by  t"he 
breeders,  the  lambs  may  be  said  to  be  purchased  before 
they  are  born  ;  as  a  year's  credit,  however,  is  given  on  this 
occasion,  they  are  not  paid  for  till  the  actual  value  can  be 
fairly  estimated  ;  if,  therefore,  any  one  who  has  hired  a 
tup  at  a  considerable  price,  finds  tlie  lambs  he  has  got  not 
sufficiently  above  the  ordinary  sort  to  pay  him  the  diffe* 
tence,  with  interest,  he  complains  to  the  tup-n»an,  who 
gef^erally  v\eyir%  }:he  lambs  with  him,  and  makes  a  fair 
abatement,  which  is  generally  settled  in  the  price  of  the 
hire  of  the  next  yearns 'tup  ;  this  regulates  the  price  of 
letting,  and  makes  the  tup-men  a  most  useful  set  of 
people.  The  great  mass  of  breeders  in  Lincolnshire  selL 
their  heeder-lambs  about  old  Michaelmas  time,  or  a  little 
'         •  after ; 

*  I  had  marked,  for  exti-action;  a  sort  of  index.or  tisT  of  voTERis, 
far  and  agaitist  these  two  rival  candidates.  But  unless  the  auALiPi- 
.  CAT  IONS  of  those  voters,  and  their  several  interests  in  the  contest, 
had  been  fully  and  faithfully  declared,  it  could  have  been  of  no  real 
use,  whatever  to  the  public— I adeed,  the  Repoiter,  himself»  would 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this. 

P.  364.  "  To  draw  this  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  information 
into  some  degree  of  order,  upon  the  heads  which  are  most  interesting, 
is  not  an  easy  task ;  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it,  without  cautioning  the 
reader  against  passing  over  the  minutes  themselves,  and  looking  only 
at  the  following  extracts,  which  will  contain  merely  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  certain  objects.  When  a  question  of  comparison  is 
8o  warmly  agitated  as  that  of  the  new  Leicester,  with  the  Lincoln 
breed  of  sheep  in  this  county,  the  private  interest,  prejudice,  and 
habits  of  mankind,  are  strongly  in  the  way  of  pure  and  genuine 
authority.  The  careful  reader,  whb  examines  wiih  a  view  only  to 
truth,  cannot  l>e  too  much  pn  his  guarcV.*' — W by >  then,  bestow  so  much 
iiaxe  mprqfitaiffy  ;^  mezn^  zs  to  the pidfliCf^ 
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nlW ;  ft  6ttee«siioo  of  fairs  for  that  purpo^  are  Hald  in  a. 
village  called  Partney.  These  lambs  are  resold  in  the  spring 
at  Luicoln  fair,  under  the  name  of  bogs ;  at  Midsummer 
their  owners  clip,  and  then  winter  .them ;  the  succeed- 
ing tpiingy  they  are  carried  to  Boston,  where,  in  a  lonff 
succession  of  markets,  they  are  sold  to  th6  grasiers,  with 
their  wool  on,  under  the  name  of  shearlings,  and  iva- 
Biediately  turned,  into  the  marsh  to  fatten ;  the  grasiiers  , 
take  their  fleeces,  and  having  wintered  th^m,  get  the 
kindliest  to  Smithfield  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
spring ;  those  that  do  not  fat  so  easily,  yield  the  grasier  a 
fleece  at  Midsnnimer,  and  are  got  off  the  ground  in  the 
course  of  the  next  autumn.*' 

i.  BtEED. — P.  334.  "  An  observation  I  made  was,^' 
(at  Partney  fair)  "  that  in  a  very  full  fair  for  lamb^,  ther^ 
^as  very  little  Leicester  blood  clearly  apparent,'^ -^U  not 
this  cimtuostantial  evideuce,  nearly  amounting  to  ^  proof, 
.(after  what  appears  in  the  laH  extract)  that  the  Leice^terr  : 
6hire  breed  was,  then,  chiefly  conflu^,  in  Linqolnsbire, 
to  a  oomparatively  few  fashioni^le  breeders  ? 

P.  337.  "  At  BoothW,  at  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wall's,  I  was  on 
asort  of  daasic  ground,  for  here  were  first  retired  that'  breed 
of  true  lincoln  sheep  which  afterwards  became  so  famouit 
in  the  County,  under  the  names  both  of  Mr.  Wall  (uncle 
to  the  present  proprietor)  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  which  are 
now  in  ^he  hands  of  Mr.  Hyde  of  TatJiwell ;  there  are  novtie 
very  good  tups  here  at  present  of  the  «ame  breed." 

In  a  sort  of  retrospect  of  the  detail,  about  those  rivi^l 
i)reeds  of  ^eep,  die  Reporter  gives  .(with  a  degree  of 
:coyness)  his  opinion,  on  the  matter.^ — P.  371.  "A  clear 
distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  rich  south-eastern 
district  and  inferior  soils ;  for  upon  the  former  the  infor- 
mation is  strong  in  favour  of  Lincoln. 

"In  general  I  should  observe,  that  the  new  Leicester, 
are  spreading  very  rapidly  over  the  County;  probably 
faster  than  they  have  done  in  ai^y  other,  one  or  two  only 
excepted,  which  maybe  attributed  to  the  general  goodness 
of  the  soil ;  for  this  breed  makes  a  much  more  respectabfe 
figure  than  it  has  done  in  various  trials  made  in  countries 
inferior  to  it  in  soil ;  and  the  breed  driving  out  the 
Lincoln  so  much  as  it  has  4one  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
this  County,  is  a  fact  that  unites  with  this  circumstance. 
The  true  Lincoln  is  a  larger  sheep,  and  with  a  longer 
wool,  and  therefore  demands  better  pasturage ;  where 
it  finds  such,  there  \h^  old  breed  remains;  suhject,  per- 
haps, to  little  more  change  than,^u;^{ion  n^ay  ^aui^.    Upon 
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Inferior  land  the  Leicester  estabMrshes  itself;  and  upoh 
land  still  inferior  in  other  Counties,  experiments  prove 
iinsuccessfnl  for  the  same  reason  ;  that  of  the  necessity  of 
having  a  smaller  size  and  shorter  wool." 

NoWy  this  is  adopting  the  principles  I  laid  down,  in  the 
flural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties,  in  1790;  and 
is,  in  substance,  what  I  have  said,  aforegoing,  p.  63 ;  bei- 
fore,  it  is  proper  to  say,  I  had  read  a  line  of  the  Secretary'* 
Report;  and  of  course  before  I  had  seen  the  passage  abore 
quoted. 

I|dw  could  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
possessing  (host  sentiments^  not  only  listen  to  the  silly  ar*- 
guments  of  contending  tupmen,  but  take  down,  and 
publish!  t)ieir  interested  and  mischievous  effusions.— *- 
Ought  he  not,  rather,  as  the  servant  of  the  public^  to  have 
lendeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  tendency  of  their  pro- 
jdeecjings;  ^nd  to  have  explained  to  the  breeders  of  Liur 
polnshire,  that  the  two  breeds  are  both  good  in  their  kind; 
that  the  best  of  the  Leicestershire  are  proper  for  their 
vale  lands,  or  upper  grounds,  and  the  best  of  their  own 
)ong  established  breed,  (if,  after  the  operations  otfa^ian^ 
^s  has  been  before  intimated,  a  genuine  remain  of  it  be 
teft! ! !)  for  their  richer  lower  grounds ;  and  to  have^urged 
'it,  to  the  marshland  farmers,  in  the  most  strenuous  masi- 
Tier,  to  improve  their  own  breed, — as  a  distinct  varieit/ij 
that  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  woolen  manu^* 
^ACTURE  of  this  kingdom  ?  * 

But  instead  of  pursuing  this  rational  line  of  conduct,  we 
find  the  Secretary  entering  into  the  gossipirfg  disputes  of 
tupmen ;  ^s  a  warm  friend  of  the  "  Leicesters." — Take  the 
following  as  a  favorable  speciinen  df  those  entertaining 
^^  discourses.** 

^.  321.  "  Calling  on  Mr.  Edlington  at  Cadney  to  view 
|iis  l-incoln  breed  of  sheep,  having  been  often  informed 
that  he  held  the  new  Leicester  as  a  breed  much  inferior; 
I  w^  infonped  by  a  butcher  who  happened  to  be  there, 
that  Mr.  Euston  fit  Manby  near  Brig,  sold  40  two-shear 
Lincolns  of  pure  blood,  in  June,  as  soon  as  clipped,  h^if 
at  21.  I2s,  !5d, ;  and  the  other  twenty  in  August,  3L  each ; 
which  was  mentioned  as  a  proof  that  the  old  Lincoln 
would  come  to  a  ereat  value  af  an  early  age.  Mr.  Ed- 
iing^n  has  bred  bis  flock  by  hiring  tups  from  ^e  men 
supposed  to  have'  the  pure  Lincoln  bipod,  such  fts  Mr* 

^^  Onnley 

f  Mofp  of  ikhi  under  the  li«ad  fFwQl^  ensuing. 
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Oonley  and  Mr.  Dun  of  Holdernesse,  Mr.  Preston  by 
Louth,  Mr.  Chaplin  at  Tathwell,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Kermond.  He  sells  at  two  and  at  three  shear;  two  shear 
as  soon  as  clipped  as  high  as  56s. ;  three  shear,  to  3/.  3^. ; 
these  prices  for  a  few ;  but  in  general  two  shears  at  42j. 
with  some  three  shears  among  them.  For  wool,  he  runs, 
at  an  average,  three  to  a  tod  ;  some  two,  some  three,  and 
a  few  four.  He  informed  me,  that  Mr.  iJohnson  at  Ker- 
fnond,  kills  at  both  Castor  and  Lincoln,  and  beats  the  new 
Leicester  in  weight  at  the  same  age.  He  complains  of 
Mr.  Bakewell  buying  of  him  the  ugliest,-  worst  Lincoln 
tup  he  had  at  the  time,  and  shewing  it  as  a  sight  at  Dish- 
ley,  This  anecdote,  however,  proves  that  Mr.  Bakewell 
considered  this  as  a  good  shop  to  get  Lincoln  blood  /or 
his  purpose.  It  cuts  both  ways ;  if  it  is  said,  that  Mr. 
Bakewell  would  go  on  such  an  erraAd,  where  he  could 
find  the  worst;  then  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  wdrst 
will  do,  what  is, here  noted,  what  would  the  best  come  to  ? 
Having  examined  the  tups,  and  adjourned  to  Mr.  Edling- 
ton's  tankard,  and  discoursing  on  the  tw6  breeds,  he 
dropped  the  observation,  that  if  he  bred  for  feeding  only, 
and  let  no  tups,  he  would  have  a  little  touch  of  the  Leicesr 
ter.-*-How  so.  Sir,  when  Lincoln  will  come  to  such  prices 
at  such  an  age?— fl^Ay,  thet/  xmllfeed  a  little  hit  guifker, 
nnd  run  a  little  hit  thicjcer.  If  this  is  so,  he  is  breeding 
fiheep  to  an&wer  some  purpose  iiot  well  understood  by 
those  who  hire  them.  But  I  must  suspect,  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  some  of  his  lambs,  that  he  bas^  some  how  or 
other,  already  got  a  touch  of  the  Leicester." 

2.  Breeding. — Of  the  sizes  of  breecjing  flocks,  we  have 
no  direct  account,  in  p.  318,  stands  the  following  in- 
sulated notice, 

**  Mr.  Skipwith  of  Allerby  tups  1400  ewes." 

And  in  p.  SjSQ,  we  are  informed,  that  thjB  flock  of  Mr. 
.  Brown  of  Dalby — "one  of  the  most  distinguished  tup 
breeders''—- is  200  breeding  ewes.  . 

Other  such  notices  might  probably  he  founds  if  diligently 
searched  for. 

Rams. — Great  numbers,  it  would  seem,  are  let. — In 
p.  320,  is  this  entry. — Itself  an  unsupported  paragraph. 

**  Mr.  Skipwith  1000  guineas  this  year,  by  riams.'*. 

Breeding  Ewes.— P.  308.  "  In  Holland  Fen,  generally 
rear  a  lamb  or  something  more  to  every  ewe." 

Management  of  Sheep. — The  subjoined  passage  is  worth 
a  series  of  paMs,  on  either  hand  of  it. — P^  310.   (Mr 
Tyndall)  "  This  gfenllenian  observed  an  article  of  ma- 
nagement 
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nagement  to  me,  whicii,  though  H  may  be  well  known 
here,  is  not  generally  so  elsewhere;  that  in  weaning, 
lambs,  th^y  should  not  be  drawn  off  from  the  sheep,  but 
the  sheep  drawn  off  from  them;  by  being  left  in  the 
pasture  they  are  more  qiiiet,  Dpt  apt  to  be  equally  dis- 
turbed, and  generally  do  better." 

The  following  practical  hint  is  also  worthy  of  a.  place, 
here.— Every  shepherd  of  longwooled  sheep  ought  to  teach 
his  dogs  to  perform  this  valuable  service. — P.  32%  **  Much 
attention  is  necessary  when  heavy  in  wool,  as  the  sheep 
are  often  found  on  their  backs,  and  if  not  soon  rjelieved, 
die.  This  is  calledyir  zvel  tardj  or  liftings  and  they  have 
dogs  that  will  turn  them.  With  Mr.  Neve,  in  travelling 
to  Alfbrd,  a  dog  of  this  sort  lifted 2\  sheep  in  the  way." 

For  a  suggestion  that  the  less  sheep  are  changed,  the 
better,— see  the  head.  Grazing^  p.  173,  aforegoing. 

Shepherd's  Perquisites. — ^The  following  regulation  is 
grounded  in  wisdom.— P.  334.  ".Shepherd  paid  I2s.  a 
week,  a  house,  and  4  or  5  acres  of  land,  and  summering  2 
cows;  besides  a  few  trifling  perquisites,  particularly  6d. 
allowed  for  every  pair  of  lambs  reared  to  Mayday.  AJany 
formers  allow^  the  lambskins ;  but  this,  for  obvious  reasons, 
much  better,'- 

Diseiaises  of  Sheep.f—The  Secretary's  industry Jias  led 
bim  to  put  down  (in  different  parjts  of  his  volume)  several 
particulars  relating  to  this  highly  important  topic.  But 
little,  if  any  thing,  useful  is  to  be  learnt  from  them.— 
What  relates  to  the  ^^respe,"  and  the  rot,  alone,  is.eu* 
titled  to  notice,  here. — And  the  infoinnatiou,  even  respect- 
ing the  **respe,"  is  somewhat  contradictory. 

P.  329.  "  The. respe;  probably  the  red  water,  not  pe- 
culiar to  sheep  feeding  on  cole  or  turnips;  for  they  have 
it  on  grass  feeding  in  the  spring,  when  thriving  fast." 

P.  374.  ^^  Respe — In  hoggets;  when  dead,  the  flesh 
all  rotten  and  putrid^  it  arises  from  being  forced  on 
cole." 

P.  375,  "  In  Holland  Fen^he  respe  is  a  fatal  malady 
among  sheep  fed  on  cole ;  the  loss  has  often  amounted  to 
15  per  cent,  and  particularly  in  very  luxuriant  crops,  on 
fresh  land ;  the  best  sheep  die  first.  To  prevent  it,  they 
drive  tbem  in  the  night,  and  some  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  another  field ;  Mr.  Cartwright,  after 
losing  many,  tried  this,  and  lost  no  more.  It  is  good, 
when  this  is  not  done,  to  raise  them  in  the  night;  the 
shepherd  goes  into  the  field  to  disturb,  and  make  them 
&lak ;  ih#  cole  suppos^4  to  have  a  narcotic  quality.    All 
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^orts  atid  ages  luliject  to  thk  distemper.    No  fosses  but  id 
eole ;  the  grass  lands  qaite  beakhy. 

^  September  SOtb,^  1796,  observation  by  Mr.  Gentle 
Brown  of  Lincoln,  that  putting  a  large  lot  of  lambs  upon 
cole,  was  told  he  ^ould  have  great  loss ;  but  by  bleeding 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  before  they  went  in,  and  once 
every  three  weeks  afterwards,  giving  a  large  wine  glass  of 
sth>ng  salt  and  water,  be  escaped  without  losing  a  single 
lamb.  The  cole  was  upon  his  fen  land,  which  he  de* 
scribed  to  be  of  a  black  peaty  quality.^ 

P.  376.  '^fhe  respe  has  also  made  considerable 
ravages;  Mr.  Grabum  has  prevented  it  by  gii-ing,  while 
6n  turnips,  clover  or  sainfoin  hfiy,  which  has  prevented  it; 
turnips  alone  are  too  watery,  and  dry  food  ifi  useltiU" 

Same,  page.  ^  Mr.  Hall  Arom  YoriLshire,  has  been  in- 
formed, that  atitimony  and  brimstone  in  equal  quantities^ 
mixed  up  with  treacle,  is  a  preservative  from  the  respe.'' 

Quere,  is  this  fatal  disorder  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
*Braxey^  of  Scotland,— ^he  *  Blackwater**  of  Yorkn 
shire,  the  ••Fellin'*  of  Devonshire,  and  the  **  Blood  •'  of 
other -distrtcts? 

Rot.^^ — Mr.  Graybum*i»  discovery  of  Uve  flakes,  on  water 
cresses,  is  not  probable. — The  subjoined  remaxks  are 
entitled  to  more  attention. 

P.  S29.  *The  rot;  very  little  here;  in  rotten  years, 
^  sheep  that  feed  on  the  «ak  marsh,  over  which  th^ 
spring  tides  come,  sell  vety  high,  in  confidence  that  they 
are  safe*  Upon  this  disorder  it  w^l  deserves  noting,  that 
ashjepherd,  who  when  yovmg  was  shepherd's  boy  to  an  old 
man  who  lived  at  Netlam  near  Lincoln,  a  place  famous 
for  the  rot,  told  Mr.  Neve,  that  he  was  persuaded  sheep 
took  the  rot  only  of  a  tnoming  before  the  dew  was  well  cA*. 
At  that  time  they  folded,  being  open  field;  his^  master's 
shepherd  kept  his  flock  in  fold  always  till  the  dew  was 
gone,  and  with  no  other  attention  his  sheep  were  kept 
sound,  when  all  the  neighbours  lost  their  flocks."—^ 
Keeping  sheep,  in  **cots,  until  the  dew  be  gone  off, 
has,  probably,  a  similar  effect.     See  my  GLOCEdTERSuiRE. 

Folding. — P.  374.  **  This  is  dispatched  in  a  few  words^ 
-^I  never  saw  a  fold  in  the  County,  except  in  a  few  open 
fields  near  Stamford,  nor  heard  ot  its  having  been  prac- 
tised, except  in  a  trial  made  by  Mr.  Wright  of  Riseholm." 
.^Without  success. — "  ki  the  open  fields  near  Stamford, 
there  are  yet  some  folds  remaining  ;  but  the  sheep  arc 
miserably  oad ;  in  wool  8  or  9  to  a  tod." — What  better 
could  be  expected,  ftom  folding  long  'moled  whtep  4  either 
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Upon  a  fallow,  or  in  a  turnep  field,  in  wet  weitker,«-H>r 
during  a  thaw ! 

8.  Fatting  Sheep.— On  this  very  interestipg  particiilar> 
in  the  Lincolnshire  husbandry,  we  have  notkiag  re^ 
senibling  a  readable  account. 

Procuring  Stock.-— In  this  important  part  of  the  busi-*, 
ness  of  grazing,  no  explicit  information  (saving  what  is 
contained  in  the  '' hi nt,^Hran scribed  aforegoing,  p.  185,) 
is,  discoverable  ;^eRcepting  what  is  conveyed  in  the  sub- 
joined line. — P  337.  "  In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  Aey 
breed  two-thirds  of  what  is  fed  in  th^  district." 

Materials  of  Fatting. — Beside  the  natural  and  abundant 
material  of  Lincolnshire,  grass,— «the  following  additions 
are  in  use. 

Sowthistles.— P.  306.  "  Mr.  Charles  Trimmell  of  Bitker, 
killed  a  wether  of  67  lb.'  a  quarter,  four  years  old ;  never 
had  any  cake,  but  was  made  up  with  sow-thistles  for  two 
or  three  mondis.'*'— '^  He  never  ate  any  com,  oilcake,  &c. 
but  fed  wholly  upon  grass  and  herlmge ;  beins  turned, 
ifnth  tnany  other  sheep,  into  a  field  of  clover,  this  sheep 
was  observed  first  to  search  for  all  the  sow  thistles^  aM 
would  eat  no  other  food  whilst  any  of  them  coukl  befetiad 
ki  the  part  of  the  field  that  was  hurdled  off  silceeSKivelrt 
a  little  at  a  time.  A  kind  of  hut  was  erected  ffar  him  m^ 
the  fii^ld  to  repose^  under  in  hot  weather;  and  when  '^^ 
putt  that  was  hurdled  off  became  bare  of  food,  the  shep'* 
kerd,  being  guided  by  his  propensity  for  sow  thistles^ 
gathered  a  quantity  for  him,  at  stated  hours,  three  times  a 
day,  from  2  to  5  lb.  at  a  ipeal." 

Oil  Cakes,  atTurneps.— P.  317.  "H.  Dalton,  Esq.  at 
Knaith  '*— ^^'  has  given  wethers  oil  cake  while  on  turnips^ 
I  lb.  eachp^r  diem.  They  did  well,  and  fed  more  pro*- 
fitably  than  they  would  haye  done  on  turnips  alone. 

"  Whenever  sheep  have  cake  given  them  in  thi^i  part  of 
the  County,  it  is  in  troughs  in  the  turnip  field." 

Oil  Cakes,  at  Grass.--P.  353.  "  Mr.  Ellison  of  Sud- 
brook  has  practiced  giving  cake  to  sheep  for  eight  years." 
•^P.  354.  "This  time  two  years,  he  put  61  of  his  own 
bred  bogs  (new  Leicester  cross,  one-third  that  blood)  to 
cole  about  old  Michaelmas,  kept  them  till  Christmas,  then 
to  grass  which  had  been  hained  for  them,  giving  cake  as 
soon  as  to  grass;  kept  them  till  the  middle  ot  February^ 
and  sold  60  at  3/.  15^.  each,  being  only  shearlings.  They 
weighed  upon  an  average  26  lb.  a  quarter  ;  the  fleece*  was 
worth  Ss. ;  they  tallowed  well.  Breaks  the  cake  at  first  to 
the  size  of  beans,. afterwards  of  walnuts  j  but  takes  care 
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the  troughs  are  covered,  as  rain  makes  the  cake  fsatVp 
and  it  is  then  wasted.  The  effect  of  feeding  thus,  to  tpe 
land  is  very  great  indeed ;  he  has  advanced  grass  from 
121.  an  acre  to  be  worth  27?.  by  six  years'  feeding  in  the 
manner  and  time  abovementioned,  4 '  to  an  acre*  Thi^ 
troughs  are  kept  moving  ;  best  tp  do  this  every  morning.'* 

For  rape,  as  an  article  of  fatting  for  sheep,  see  that 
head,  p.  152/aforegoing. 

lu  the  subjoineuextract  may  be  caught  a  general  view 
of  sheep  grazing,  in  the  rich  lowland  district  of  Boston.^^^ 
P.  346,  **  Mr. Thomas  Tannard  of  Frampton^  near  Boston^ 
is  one  of  the  greatest  graziers  in  Lincolnshire,  he  feeds 
above  100  oxen,  and  clips  1400  sheep  ;  his  growth  is  600 
tod  of  wool;  but  this  year  1852  fleeces  gave  768  tod; 
and  his  capital  per  jsicre  ntny  be  estimated  at  30/.;  some 
years  it  will  be  less.  His  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  true  Lincoln  sheep,  wjiich  he  sells  at  tbree^shear  at 
SLlOs.  and  to  4/.  a  head.  He  h^s  aho^t  three  sheep  per 
acre  in  summer  and  two  in  winter  on  his  land.  One  supe- 
riority of  the  Lincoln  breed  which  he  remarked,  was  ttiat 
they  travel  much  better  to  London ;  and  as  to  keeping 
more  Leicesters  than  Lincolus  on  the  same  land,  he  ob* 
serves  that  he  has  had  both,  and  k^eps  as  many  of  one  as 
o^  the  other." 

Regarding  the  Reporter's  retrospective  remarks,  oa 
*^  Feeding,"  I  have  only  to  observe  that,  how  far  they  may' 
be  interesting  id  the  political  arithmetician,  it  migHt 
be  wrong  to  stop,  here,  to  consider;  but,  respecting  their 
value  to  the  Eural  Economist^  this  is  the  pi'oper  pUce 
to  speak.  ^ 

After  listing  a  few  '*  facts,"  in  the  shape  of  miscella» 
neous  mefporanda,  the  Reporter  inserts  a  table,  to  show 
the  progressively  encreasing  value  of  sheep,  every  si^^  ' 
months, — from  the  time  they  are  dropped,  until  they  be 
sold. — (p.  373.) — The  "  increase  by  each  6  months"  comes 
out  thus  :— the  lambs,  at  six  months  old,  are  set  down  as 
being  worth  17^.— ^The  increase  of  value,  the  next  six 
months, — a  winter  half  year y^-^^s, — ^The  next, — a  summer 
half  year, — 4^  — The  next,— a  winter  half  year,— 14^. ! — 
The  next,— a  summer  half  year, — 2i.  J-^^The  last,  a  whiter 
half  year,— 19^. — The  sheep  being,  then,  three  years 
old. 

To  what  purpose  (I  cannot  refrain  from  asking)  can 
such  "facts,"'^ar  a  result  drawn  from   *tfact:i'*    so   gla- 
ringly improbable,   be  applied,  even   by  the  "  political 
arithmeticiau/'— either  singly,  or  jointly  with  ow^X  simir 
^  lat 
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lar  '*  facts,'* — unless  to  deceive  himself  and  hid  ^readers  ? 
— and  the  inference  drawn, — from  the  sum  of  information 
gained  in  tliis  tour, — for  th^  guidance  of  the  Rural 
Kconomist, — has  a  still  more  harmful  tendency. 

P.  373.  "  It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  this  table,  that 
to  keep  breeding  ewes,  where  the  laitibs  will  sell  at  17*.  is 
more  profitable  than  any  other  sheep  systemi  supposing 
the  land  to  be  proper  for  the  stock ;  7^-  for  the  ewe's 
fleece  makes  this  24^.  per  head  for  half  the  flock,  the  other 
half  producing  ewe  iambs,  do  not  pay  ecjually  ;  but  let  the 
average  be  reduced  to  20i,  still  it  is  far  better  than  ^rijr 
other  system  here  noted,  as,  admitting  the  \yi.  for  the  last 
column,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  attained  without  passing  through 
the  periods  H'hich  answer  so  much  worse  than  any  others  ; 
And  though  both  ewe  and  lamb  are  to  be  well  kept  for  six 
months,  yet  the  ewe  is  kept  at  a  moderate  expence  the 
other  si^:  whereas  fatting  sheep  must  be  favoured  iii 
food.'^ 

LincolnsVirCj  of  all  the  counties  of  .the  kingdonrt^  wks 
the  last  in  which  to  propagate  (directly  or  indirectly)  such 
impracticable  doctrine. — Were  the  rich  grazing  lands  of 
that  county,  to  be'  appropriated  to  the  breeding  of  lambsj 
>— wlvei*e  would  be  found  markets  for  them  ?  and  where 
could  they  be  reared  a,nA/atted  ?  *'  O  !  on  cake  and  tur* 
.  xieps." — Where  could  the  cake  be  had?  and  >vhere  the 
turneps, — after  those  of  the  upland  turnep-soil  districts 
Jiad  been  expended  odj  or  reserved  for,  the  breeding 
flocks? 

The  markets^ox  Ht  sheep,  in  Lincolnshire  do  not  api-t 
pear,  in  this  Report ;  unless  in  the  "  hint,"  aforemen*' 
tioned. 

For  an  ingenious  mode  of  conveying  sheep  to  ipartet, 
by  the  means  of  canals^  see  that  head,  aforegoing. 

Wool — P.  305.  "  It  will  not  keep  more  than  a  year 
without  some  damage.*' 

P.  306.  "Mr.  Graves  of  Spalding  has  kept  wool  four 
years,  and  lost  nothing,  neither  by  waste  nor  moth ;  but 
next  the  tiles.     It  will  not  do  on  a  gt^und  floor**' 

P.  313.  "  The  following  is  a  series  of  the  priced  of  wool 
per  tod  of  28  lb.  sold  from  one  farm  near  Foikingham  in 
ibis  connrty,  from  A.  D.  17i8,  to  1794. 
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Dpte. 

Price 

• 

Pate. 

Price. 

of.  S. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1758 

1   0 

0 

1777 

0 

18 

6 

1759 

I   0 

0 

1778 

0 

14 

6 

1760 

0  19 

0 

1779 

0 

12 

0 

1761 

0  16 

0 

1780 

0 

12 

6 

1762 

0  17 

0 

1781 

0 

12 

0 

1763 

0  18 

9 

1782 

0 

11 

0 

1764 

0  19 

6 

1783 

0 

14 

0 

1765 

1  0 

0 

1784 

0 

15 

6 

1766 

I   1 

6 

1785 

0 

13 

0 

1767 

0  17 

6 

11S6 

0 

16 

6 

1768 

0  15 

0 

1787 

0 

17 

0 

1769 

0  15 

0 

1788 

0 

17 

0 

1770 

0  14 

6 

1789 

0 

18 

6 

1771 

0  15 

0 

1790 

0 

18 

6 

1772 

0  15 

0 

1791 

1 

0 

0 

1773 

0  15 

6 

1792* 

1 

3 

6 

1774' 

0  18 

0 

,  1793 

0 

17 

0 

1775 

0  17 

6 

1794 

0 

18 

0" 

1776 

0  17 

6 

P.  330.  "It  is  observed  in  the  Marsh,  that  nothing 
makes  wool  grow  so  fast  as  fl^edini^  upon  oilcake.** 

P.  346.  "  Mr.  Thomas  TannarJ  of  Fraitipton,  near  Bos- 
ton, favoured  nfie  with  some  particulars  of  the  progress  of 
prices,  which  well  deserve  minuting.  He  has  a  manuscript 
note  of  the  year  1716,  which  runs  thus:— *  In  the  year  1716 
my  father  sold  366  tod  pf  wool  to  John  Aggs,  at  22s,  9d. 
per  tod  ;  and  in  1717,  367  tods,  at  27^!  and  one  guinea 
over;  andin  1718,  373  tods,  at  27^.  and  a  guinea.'" 

In  p.  366,  a  table  of  the  weights  of  fleeces,  as  minuted 
in  ditferent  parts  of  the  County,  is  given  ;  the  average  of 
which  coniesout  asfailovrs  : — Of  the  Lincoln  fleeces,  lOlb. 
•— of  the  Leicester  fleeces,  7y  lb. — of  the  County,  Olb. 

Tlie 

*•  *  In  fhls  Vear  the  same  sort  of  wool  was  sold  as  high  as 27*.  per 
tod  ;  a  piitt-  that  wool  of  that  description  was  never  sold  at  since  the 
}ear  i72S,  when,  by  reason  of  a  very  extraordinary  rot  amongst  the 
?heep  (in  tv\o  preceding  years),  it  was  sold  at  30^.  This  information 
1  liauVionithe  late  Mr-  Metheringhan^  of  Spanby,  coOnty  of  Lincoln, 
who  died  last  >iunmer  at  the  gr^sit  age  of  near  100  years,  and  retained 
l.is  iaculiies  in  a  wonderful  degree  to  the  last. 

Mr^Cregg,  MS.  qf  the  /?/' 
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^  The  Reporter  observes,  p.  367, ."  Upon  the  very  re- 
msirkMe Jfacts,  that  the  whole  County  carries  a  sheep  ^nd 
half  per  acre,  at  9  lb.  per  fleece,  I  may  observe,  that  if  this 
istrucy  or  near  the  truths  it  is  probably  stocked  far  beyond 
any  other  in  the  kingdom." — Here,  1  have  only  to  remark, 
we  have  the  true  modern  perversion  of  the  term  *^  facts." 
See  p.  146,  aforegoing. 

The  general  remarK  that  I  have  to  make,  on  the  wool  of 
Lincolnshire,  relates  to  the  encoragement  which  I  conceive 
ought  to  be  given  to  it,  as  the  material  of  the  worsted 
MANUFACTURE.  In  this  Report,  we  have  little  or  nothing 
of  its  length  of  staple,  or  fineness  of  hair  or  pile  :— the  . 
weight  of  the  fleece,  and  the  price  it  bore,  at  the  juncture 
of  time,  when  the  tour  in  Lincolnshire  happened  to  be  un- 
dertaken (without  any  regard  to  its  specific  quality,) — is 
what  incessantly  occurs,  and  fills  up  page,  after  page, 
without  any  other  apparent  view,  than  as  data  wherewith 
to  calculate  the  grower's  profit! 

Commendable,  and  highly  praise-worthy,  have  been  the 
efforts  and  perseverance  that  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed, in  promoting  the  growth  oijine  wool,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  "  superfine  cloths,^* — ^for  the  comfort  and  orna- 
ment of  merCs  persons ;— and  now  would  seem  to  be  the 
time,  to  pay  a  similar  or  more  anxious  attention,  to  the 
ornament,  comfort,  and  personal  safety  of  the  more  amia- 
ble sex ; — a  greater  number  of  whom,  it  is  probable,  have 
been  sacrificed  to  foreign  commerce,  and  a  want  of  (Jue 
attention  being  paid  to  an  indigenous  material  of  manu- 
facture, in  England,  than  have  ever  been,  in  a  similar 
.  period  of  time,  to  the  infatuate  rites  of  India. — A  fashion 
for  superfine  stuffs  has  gone  forth ;  and  now  is  the  time, 
if  the  sun  of  chivalry  has  not  set,  for  every  man,  who  has  * 
it  in  his  power,  to  encorage  it,  by  the  growth  of  combing 
wool  of  the  finest  pile  and  staple j— such  as  will  bear 
-spinning  to  the  extraordinary  degree  of  fineness  (if  possi- 
ble) mentioned,  aforegoing,  in  the ,  admirable  and  most 
laudi.ble  effort  of  Miss  Ives, — see  p.  89. 

Lincolnshire  is  doubtlessly  the  scene  in  which  this 
greatly  to  be  desired  improvement  can  be  most  favorably 
earned  on.  And  no  one  can  be  so  fit  to  plan,  at  least, 
.such  an  improvement,  as  he  who  has  been  the  most  instrUf- 
mental  in  promoting  thegrowth  of  fine  carding  wool,  in 
£ng^and,  and  who  possesses  such  ample  means  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  fine  combiko  wool,  in  Lincoln- 
•bire, 

RaIbits. 
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Rabbits. — Relating  to  this  minor  species  of  livestock, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  furnished  a  succession  of 
toages  ;  beside  some  scattered  remarks,  found  und|Brt)ther 
'  neads.  But  as  he  appears  to  have  entered  the  County, 
heavily  burdened  with  prejudices  against  them  ("  Leices-  ^ 
ter  sheep''  being  then  the  rage)  the  less  regard  is  to  be 
paid  to  his  strictures.  These  prejudices  are  sufficiently 
apparent,  in  the  subjoined  extracts. — His  calculations  and 
remarks,  concerning  Mr.  Holgait!s  practice  and  "conver- 
sation" (p.  394)  are  too  wild  for  insertion,  here, 

P.  206.  Speaking  of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by 
plowing  up  the  old  slieep  walks  of  the  Wolds  (see  plan  of 
management,  p.  141,  aforegoing)  he  concludes  his  re* 
marks,  by  adding,—*'  Warrens  join  in  some  places;  which 
account  for  it  partly ;  they  are  rarely  met  with,  without 
seeofiing  to  have  an  ill  effect  on  the  minds  and  conduct  of 
all  around." 

P.  388.  "  Mr.  Ansell  was  of  opinion^  that  lately  his  war- 
Ten  lands  would  have  paid  him  better  had  they  b^en 
tkpplied  to  the  purpose  of  growing  corn  and  grass  seeds  for 
ieeping  sheep.  The  rabbit  produce  he  supposed  to  be 
irota  eight  to  ten  shillings;  in  some  particular  years  thjpy  . 
iiave  paid  from  15^.  to  2U.  an  acre;  but  to  obtain-  any 
extraordinary  profit,  very  gi-eat  care  must  be  taken  in 
iilling-the  many  different  kinds  of  vermin  which  depre- 
date, and  without  the  utmost  vigilance  will  quite  depopih- 
late  the  warrens.  A  considerable  expence  also  attends 
the  necessity  there  is  for  night-watchers  to  protect  them 
from  the  infinitely  worse  vermin,  thepoacliers." 

On  the  nature  of  rabbits,  wefind  the  following  curious 
.particulars. — P.  382.  "  A  rabbit  goes  to  buck  the  day  she 
brings  forth  her  young,  as  well  known.  She  goes  thirty- 
one  days  wi?ii  young,  which  are  eleven  days  blind  after 
being  born,  and  eleven  more  before  they  appear  aibove 
-ground.  She  suckles  them  twice  a  day  for  aboQt  twenty -^ 
two  days. 

**A  buck  serves  100  does. 

*'  Stock  upon  a  good  acre  200  couple. 

**  Winter  food,-^ash  boughs,  gorse,  hay,  turnips. . 

''From  Louth  to  Castor,  18  miles;  10  of  it  are  warrens^ 
•chieflv  silvers  ;  rent  25.  to  3^.  an  acre* 

*'  They  plough  a  part  every  year  for  corn  and  turnips, 
^nd  laying  down  again  with  s^eck,  let  down  the  fences  far 
•the  rabbits^  to  enter.  Warrens  are  reckoned  profitable,  so 
that  some  fortunes  have  been  made  on  them  \ 

**  fci  point  of  skins,  those  bred  about  Mayday  undergo  no 
*  changQ 
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change  from  their  white  colour,  but  from  a  white  rack 
become  a  whole  skin.  Bred  at  Ladyday,  become  black. 
In  June,  white.  In  July,  black.  In  "November,  white 
again  \  then  in  full  season,  as  the  carcasses  are  also.  The 
skins  ought  to  have  those  colours  on  the  inside  when 
flead."  ^ 

A  faint  trait  of  the  histori/  of  rabbit  warrens,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, may  be  caujyht  in  the  following  notice.— P.  225. 
**  Forty  years  ago  it  was  all  warren  for  thirty  miles  from 
Spilsby  to  beyond  Caistor;  and  by  means  of  turnips  and 
seeds,  there  are  now  at  least  twenty  sheep  kept  to  one 
there  before." 

Regarding  the  present  practice^  let  the  subjoined  intelli- 
gent entry  (found  in  the  Chapter,  **  Wastes")  suffice. — 
P.  224.  *'  At  Blankney  and  its  vicinity  Mr.  Chaplin  has  3 
or  4000  acres  of  warrens  let,  at  the  highest,  at  3^.  6rf.  an 
acre,  some  at  2^. ;  the  warreners  have  permission  to  plough 
part,  keeping  it  in  tillage  for  some  crops,  and  then  laying 
it  down  again  for  rabbits.  In  this  management  they  in- 
close with  walls,  and  pare  and  burn  for  turnips  ;  after 
which  they  sow-barley,  then  turnips  again,  and  a  second 
crop  of  barley  with  seeds,  for  rabbits;  this  system  may 
extend  to  taking  in,  in  this  manner,  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
everv  year  in  1000." 

I  nave  only  to  remark,  in  moderation  of  this  waiter's 
pi^ejudices,  against  the  species  of  farm  stock  under  notice, 
that  there  are  not  many  districts,  or  passages,  of  this  king- 
dom that  are  well  adapted  to  rabbit  warrens,  and  that,  to 
a  large  portion  of  these  few,^ — rabbits  are  unknown  in  a 
state  of  warren. — Are  rabbits,  as  an  article  of  food,  or 
their  skins,  as  a  material  of  manufacture,  requisite  to  the 
present  state  pf  society,  in  this  country  ?  If  they  are,  let 
them  be  propagated  on  the  particular  lands  to  which  they 
are  best  adapted. 

For  a  circumstantial  "printed"  detail*  of  the  general 
economy  and  management  of  rabbit  warrens^  and  the  rank 
which  rabbits  bold,  or  ought  to  hold,  with  sheep  and  cattle^ 
as  domestic  animals, — see  the  Rural  Economy  of  yoRK- 
SHIRE,  which  was  first  printed,  in  i788  ;  but  which  would 
seem  to  have,  unfortunately,  escaped  the  notice,  or  the 
memory,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

On 

*  In  p.  39 1.  The  Reporter  speaks  of  rabbit  warrens  as  a  **  branch 
of  husbandry  that  is  so  liitle  known  to  printed  Agriculture/' 
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On  Swine,  not  a  line  is  worth  preservation  ;— except 
that  Mr.  Fisher  of  Kirby,  p.  381.  '^  fattens  his  hogs  on  the 
same  food  as  his  buliocKs,  boiled  lintseed  mixed  with  bar- 
ley meal,  and  finds  it  answers  well." 

PcruLTRY. — Geesa  may  well  rank  among  livestock,  in 
Lincolnshire.  And  the  goose  husbandry  being  really^ 
I  believe,  ^Mittle  known  to  printed  Agriculture^''  (ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  what  I  have  noticed  of  it,  in  Somerset- 
shire) I  will  here  insert  what  the  Secretary  has  collected 
concerning  it.— P.  394.  "Geese  plucked  five  times  a  year; 
at  Pinchbeck  it  is  at  Lady-day,  RJidsummer,  Lammas, 
Michaelmas,  and  Martinmas.  The  feathers  of  a  dead 
poo^e  worth  6d  three  giving  a  pound.  But  plucking  alive 
does  not  yield  more  than  Zd.  a  he^d  per  annum.  Some 
wing  them  only  every  quarter,  taking  ten  feathers  from 
each  goose,  which  sell  at  5^.  a  thousand.  Plucked  geese 
pay  in  feathers  U.  a  heacl  in  Wildmore  Fen. 

"Inquiring  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  boatman  on  East  Fen, 
the  profits  ot  keeping  geese  on  that  watery  desart,  he  gave 
me  the  following  account  of  tvhat  he  did  himself : — his 
stock  is  eight  score  ;  and  this  year,  which  is  not  a  goo4 
bne,  he  reared  500 ;  in  a  good  year  700,  eight  the  average 
broo^ :  they  sell  this  year  at  2s.  which  is  higher  than  ever; 
has  sold  at  \s.  Plucks  four  times,  at  4rf.  each  time  (some 
folks  five  times),  because  he  thinks  more  hurts  the  old 
ones.  His  expenpe  in  corn  is  from  20/.  in  fine  winters, 
to  50/.'  in  bad  ones.  He  plucks  the  young  twice  oi^ 
thrice,  and  gets  ten  quills  from  each  goose,  at  6t/.  pej: 
120."  .  '  ' 

PROTIT  of  Farming. — No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
volume,  under  review,  is  taken  up  with  calculations  of  pro  • 
ft. — Not  however,  of  the  annual  profit  made  by  the  occai- 

f)iers  of  the  several  farms,  which  the  Reporter  might 
)appen  to  visit,  or  about  which  he  might  happen  to  con- 
verge ;  but  of  profit  arising  fronl  particular  articles  of  pro-r 
duce,  whether  arable  crops  or  grazing  stbck.  ' 

1  his,  certainly,  has  more  reason  and  common  sense 
in  its  favor,  and  is  less  liable  to  error,  than  are  calcula- 
tions on  the  general  profits  of  farming, — as  given  out  in 
the  oriijinal  instructions  of  the  Board.  See  NouTiiKRN 
Department,  for  strictures  on  this  topic. 

But,  even  in  making  calculations  ou  the  profits  of  par- 
ticular articles  of  farm  produce,  great  caution  is  required 
to  render  them  useful ; — and  not  less,  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  they  are  capable  of  producing; — by  propagating, 
in  au  imposing  manner,  false  iNfORMAijiON.  ' 
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Somd  principles  are  required  to  be  previously  laid  down, 
auistrici  niethod  to  be  used  in  applying  tbem  :  other- 
wise, they  become  repulsive,  if  not  impregnable,  to  ex- 
amination, and  unintelligible  to  anyone,  but  the  maker 
of  them,— if  not  to  himself. 

In  the  volume  under  Review,  we  find  no  principles  of 
Calculatiou  previously  laid  down  *,  nor  any  regular  me- 
thod observed.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  capital  is 
mentioned,  and  five  per  cent,  upon  it  is  added  to  the 
expences ;  and,  irt  some,  a  few  shillings  are  set  down  for 
"  incidents;"  but  xphat  incidents  we  are  left  to  conjecture, 
Jn  others,  however,  neither  capital,  hazard,  skill,  nor. 
hidustjy,  enters  specifically  into  these  calculations. — 
Hence,  had  even  the  particulars  of  rent,— taxes,  (not  spe- 
cified ),—T/t/i(??*, — and  seed, — been  duly  ascertained,— ^sgch 
ealculatioivs  would,  of  course,  still  have  been  useless,  if 
not  mischievous. 

I  can  hot  refrain  from  intimating,  here,  that,  had  the 
time  and  industry,  which  these  calculations  mustliave  cost 
the  Reporter,  been  bestowed  on  considering,  selecting, 
fligestincTj  and  revising,  the  exuberant  matter,  hastily, 
perhaps,  committed  to  his  travelling  journals, — his  volume 
might  have  been  read  with  greater  pleasure,  and  more  in- 
struction : — And,  farther,  that,  if,  instead  of  the  useless 
engravings,  which  it  embraces,  an  intelligent  Map  of  the 
County,  describing  the  lines  of  country  travelled  over,  an4 
plearly  pointing  out  the  several  places  spoken  of,  and, 
moreover,  showing  w^iether  they  are  situated  on  the  hill, 
in  the  vale,  or  among  the  waterformed  Iands,_  of  this 
variously  soiled,  variously  surfaced,  and  variously  clima- 
tured.  County, — bad  been  substituted,  a  large  share  of  .its 
present  buik  and  price,  might,  by  these  joint  means,  have 
been  spared,  ajjd  its  intrinsic  value  greatly  increased. 

,  At  length, — much  fatigued,  I  confess, — but  not  quite 
exhausted, — have  I  performed  the  most  arduous  and 
irksome  task  that  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  during  the  long 
course  of  my  literary  labors. — Hox^  1  have  performed  it, 
I  leave  to  others  to  decide.  I  have  only  to  say — if  1  \\^xe 
not  done  it  satisfactorily,  the  failure  h^s  iiot  arisen  froni  a 

want 

♦  Except  what  is  incidentally  dropt  in  the  section  ''"Rent;"  p.  47; 
yhere  the  Reporter  says — *'  I  t]iinK'  ihe  fairest  mode  of  calculating  i«? 
to  give  the  tenant  12  per  cent,  on  a  fair  capital,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  landlord  for  the  rent."-^A  principle,  however,  \vhich,  1  ihiiik,  he 
iias  aot  applied. 
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tiant  of  time  or  attention  bestowed  upon  it. — This  single 
Repoftof  Lincolnshire  has  cost  me. more  patience  and 
severe  attention,  than  any  two — than  some  half  dozen — oi 
the  Board*s*  Reports  have  required.  And  allow  me,  in 
perfect  good  humor^  to  add,— more,  probably,  than  the 
author  himself  expended  upon  it.  / 

For  reasons,  however,  that  I  have  repeatedly  declared, 
t  deem  it  an  essential  part  of  my  .etigagem6nt  to  the 
public,,  in  executing  the  wprk  I  have  undertaken,  to  ex- 
amine,  with  more  than  common  care,  and  decide  on,  with 
more  than  ordinary  caution, — the  Repots  of  men  who  are 
known  to,  and  have  acquired  a  name  in,  what  is  termed, 
%\ie  literary  world. 

Mfttlfe,  it  may  be  proper  to  prefer  my  own  claim,  and 
assert  my  o>vn  auALiFiCATiONS,  more  explicitly  than  1 
have  hitherto  done, — to  fill  the  important  oflSce  1  have 
assumed  t^^an  easy  task,  this,  which  I  will  perform^  in  as 
concise  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  it  will  allow. 

First,  I  was  born  in  the  field  of  Agriculture ;  and  was 
t)ot  only  bred  up  among  its  various  scenes,  but  initiated, 
in  my  earlier  years,  in  its  several  operations. 

Secondly.  During  my  youth,  I  penetrated  the  laby- 
rinths of  science  ;  and  acquired  some  considerable  degree 
of  proficiency,  not  only  in  the  most  useful,  but  in  the  one, 
tvhich,  more  than  any  other,  expands  the  intellect,  and 
gives  compass  to  the  hunvan  mind : — And,  moreover, 
rambled  through  the  world  of  commerce; — obtained  a 
'  Comprehensive  view  of  its  arts  and  mysteries ;— not  in  this 
island,  only,  but  also  in  one,  where  it  is  conducted,  if  hot 
with  more  uprightness,  with  more  method  and  scientific! 
accuracy,  even  than  in  the  tnetropolis  of  the  commercial 
worldi  And,  thus,  by  viewing  fresh  scenery,  experiei>cing 
|L  diversity  of  climates,  and  conversing  with  men  coltected 
together,  from  every  country, — I  acquired  an  additionai 
stock  of  ideas,  and  a  train  of  reflections  arising  from  asao- 
Ibiation  and  comparisoq,  which  I  could  not  have  gained  on 
my  native  soil. 

Thirdly.  In  early  manhood,  with  a  mind  (I  will  pre* 
sume  to  say)  thus  enlarged  and  supplied  with  general  know* 
ledge,— I  KETURNE!d  to  the  FIELD  of  AGRICUL- 
TViRE; — commenced  a  constant  residence,  on  a  farm  of 
many  soils,  and  ample  size ;  and,  day  by  day,  season  after 
season,  and  year  after  year,  pursued,wiih  uninterrupted  and 
unremitted  ardor,  everj  branch,  and  every  root,  of  practical 
ACRici;^.TUjiE,— dovirn    to   its    very  minutise;— c^utiou»ly 
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ttiarked,  and  memorized^  erery  success  and  miscarriage  i 
us  a  guide  to  future  practice ; — brought  the  business  of 
cltpenment,  as  well  as  the  method  of  profiting,  by  theinci* 
dents  of  practice,  to  a  degree  of  scientific  certainty  ;— re- 
vised the  journals  and  methodized  writings^  soaccumu-^' 
lated ;— ^nd  committed  them  to  the  press  : — a  tbougbtfhl 
task,  this,  by  which  the  principles, drawn  from  my  own  prac- 
tice, were  the  more  firmly  fixed,  in  the  science  whose  out- 
lines  I  had  thus  defined.*-See  tiie  MinCtes  of  AgriCui-- 
TURE ;  also  Experiments  of  Agriculture  &c.,-^first  pub- 
lished, separately,  in  quarto  ^— now  united  in  two  volumes, , 
Actavo. 

Fourthly. — Having,  by  those  means,  acquired  a  radical 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,— I  formed  a  more 
extensive  plan  for  promoting  agricultural  knowledge- 
by  surveying,  and  registering, — agreeably  to  those  out- 
lines,-r-tbe  established  practices  of  the  superior  classes 
of  professional  men,  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  with  the  more  enlarged  view  of  ascertaining  the 
EXISTING  practice  of  ENGLAND,  at  th&t  time;,  oamely, 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. — See  the 
Introduction  to  the  Northern  Department. 

This  plan  (with  scarcely  any  alteration!)  I  have  beea 
prosecuting,  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;«^regardl.ess  (Let 
me  declare)  of  my  private  interest;  otherwise  than  as  it> 
has  been  inseparably  connected  with  my  public  tlesign  ;— ^ 
and  without  the  shadow  of  eveoCual  advantage  from  it  j^ 
other  than  what  mi^ht  arise  from  the  reflection  of  baviug 
done  a  public  good: — added  (I  must  confess)  to  the  par* 
donable  pride  of  being  desirous  to  live  long  in  the  minds 
of  those  whom  I  have  been  solicitous  to  serve. 

Fifthly. — In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  I  have  seen, 
and  more  or  less  examined,  every  interesting  Une  of 
country  in  the  island  ; — whether  in  England,  in  Scotland, 
or  in  Wales.  I  have  practiced,  or  immediately  super- 
intended the  practice,  not  of  Agriculture,  only,  but  ot  the 
Management  of  Landed  Property,  likewise,^n  seven  dif* 
ferent,  and  widely  distant,  parts  of  it. — In  six  different  and 
distant  parts  of  England,  I  have  been  stationary, — resident 
-—for  a  greater  or  shorter  period  of  time,-^with  the  view 
of  making  myself  master  of  their  several  practices,  in  the 
various  branches  of  Rural  Economy :— not  by  casually 
conversing  with  professional  men  of  the  first  class,  but  by 
living  among  them ;  and,  with  much  more  solid  advantage, 
by  studying  their  practices,  an  the  spot  .-—moreover,  con- 
tinuing to  survey  the   District   or  Country  round  my 
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STATION, — day  after  daj^5  season  after  season,  and,  in  most 
of  tbem,  5  ear  after  year.  I  have,  furthermore  selected,  at, 
my  leisore,  such  particulars  of  the  mformatioD,  thus  col-. 
lected,  as  appeared  worthy  of  publication; — registered 
tbem,  in  a  digested  form ;— revised  them  for  publication  ; 
ai^d  twice  corrected  them,  in  the  press  ; — together  with, 
(in  foiirof  those  instances,) — minutes  that  arose  in  my  own 
practice,  in  those  several  situations,-rSee  the  Advertise- 
ment, at  the  close  of  this  volume. 

Finally, — it  may  be  useful,  to  those  who  are  slow  of  con- 
viction, or  reluctant  to  be  convinced, — to  observe,  that,  if. 
I  am  possessed  of  an  ordinar}'^  portion  of  discriminatioa 
&nd  judgement,  I  must  necessarily  know  more  (may  I  not 
be  allowed  to  say  much  more)  of  the  Rural  Economy  of 
England,  aggngatelij  consideredy  than  any  other  man. 

Should  the  Reader  pause,  I  would  wish,  to  ask  him,— 
What  other  man  has  trodden  nearly  the  same  path, — or  any 
path  that  bears  resemblance  to  it,— viewed  in  its  full 
extent?  Can  any  other  man  with  truth  repeat  what  is 
above  written,  or  any  thing  nearly  resembling  it, — as  his 
0xvn  ?  * 

What  other  man,  therefore,  can  have  so  just  a  claim,**— 
$o  legitimate  a  right,*— so  ample  a  qualification,  to  appre- 
ciate the  works  of  others,  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
Rural  Economy  of  England,  and,  most  particularly,  to 
decide  on  those  which  relate  to  a  general  survey  of  it& 

Erovincial  practices ;  as  he-  who  formed  the  plan  of  it,  and 
as,  with  the  qualifications,  above  stated,  been'  unremit- 
tingly pursuing  it,  during  so  lengthened  a  period  of  time  ? 
It  may  be  painful  (to  use  a  hacknied  epithet)*;  but  it 
cannot  fail  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  useful  to  my  present 
undertaking, — if  not  essential  to  the  progressive  advance 
of  Agricultural  Science, — to  apprize  the  piiblic  of  tJbose 
truths. 


for  dedicating 


Nor  can  any]  other  man,  in  time  to  come,  have  the  same  motive, 
*v.  medicating  a  life  to  such  a  pwrsuit.  The  foundatio&t  is  laid  ; 
imd  all  that  can  be  required,  henceforward,  v/ill  be* to  improve  thft 

SUPERSTRUCTURE,    as  the  ESTABLISHED  PRACTICES  of  the  KlijG- 

DOM  shall  be  improved. 
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TIIE  WATERLANDS  OF 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


AND 


IIUNTlNGDONSHmB, 


A  HESE  Counties  are  noticeable,  in  the  present  volume, 
so  far,  only,  as  their  fens  and  marsh  lands  extend*. 
And  even  these,-^intiinately  uniting  with,  being  in  strict- 
ness parts  of,  those  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire, 
— are  the  less  entitled  to  especial  notice,  here. — It  will  be 
right,  however,  to  preserve  a  few  particulars,  relating  to 
them,  which  are  found  in  the  Repprts  from  those  Counties. 

Northamptonshire  was  reported  by  *^  James  Donald- 
son of  Dundee,'*  in  1794. 

Huntingdonshire,  by  Mr.  Stone  (the  Reporter  of  Lin- 
colnshire) ;  aUo,  by  George  Maxwell  of  Fletton,  near 
Stilton  ;"— both  in  1793. 

Those  three  Reports  are  mere  sketches,  hastily  sent  in, 
presently  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board, 

In  Mr.  DONALDSON'S  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

we  find  the  following  sensible  remarks,  on  the  APPiiOPRl- 
ATiON  of  Fen  Lands. 

"The  GREAt  t^ETERBORQUGH  Fen."— P,  30.  "A  tract 
of  fine  level  land,  containing '  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  acres,  of  a  soil  equal  to  any  perhaps  in  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  cul- 
tivation. It  is  situated  between  Peterborough  and  Crow* 
Idnd,  towards  the  north-east  bounds  of  tli«  County,  and  is 
subject  to  the  depasturage  of  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
of  32  parishes  or  townships  in  the  neighbourhood,  whicn 
cbmprii>e  what  is  commonly  called  the  Soke  of  Peter- 
borough, 

*  Their  UPLANDS  and  vpjper  prounds  belong  to  the  Midlan* 

l)BVARtMB,»T.      » 
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borough.  The  farmers  who  live  ia  the  townships  imineo 
diately  adjoining,  consider  their  right  of  commonage  as  of 
no  value  to  them  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  supposed,  that 
those  who  live  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  miles  cannot  be 
much  benefited  thereby.  Indeed,  considering  the  present 
mode  of  management,  it  is  impossible  that  any  advantage 
can  arise  to>  the  persons  having  right  thei^ein.  That  it  is 
a  valuable  tract  of  land,  however,  if  under  proper  culti* 
vation,  is  fully  ascertained  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. The  annual  expence  of  keeping  the  drains, 
bridges,  &c.  in  proper  repair  is  considerable;  and  the 
means  adopted  by  those  concerned,  for  raising  a  fund  fof 
this  purpose,  is  to  let  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  some 
tenant  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  course  of  corn  cropping^ 
for  3  or  4  years,  when  it  generally  rents  at  from  3/.  to  5L 
]per  acre. ,  From  this  account,  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that 
if  these  *ix  or  seven  thousand  acres  were  coaverted  into 
private  property,  and  divided  into  farms  of  a  prpper^ze, 
the  t^boiis  might  be  rented  on  leases  of  Qioderate  eqdu-r 
ranee,  at  from  20^.  to  30^.  per  acre ;  and  it  m^J  be  furthec 
observed,  that  rfie  produce  of  these  lands,  under  that  system* 
would  exceed  what  they  now  yield,  to  the  extent  of  many 
tfaousaiiid  pounds  a  year,  while  the  additional  numbei'  of 
bands  which  would  be  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  thesq 
farms,  could  not  be  s^ort  of  1 300  or  1400.  The  advantages, 
therefore,  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  which  mus^ 
necessarily  result  from  a  division  of  this  common,  are  so 
obvious,  as  to  require  no  illustration." 

These  remarks  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  unap- 
propriated lands  in  general. 

In.  Mr.  STONFs  HUNTINGDONSHIRE  are  found  a 
few  particulars  worthy  of  preservation. 

Mr.  S.  estimates  the  extent  of  Fen  Lands,  entering 
within  the  outline  of  Huntingdonshire,  at  44,000  acres, 
p.  8. 

The  disgraceful  state  in  which  some  of  those  lands  were 
suffered  to  remain  (a  blank  in  English  territory  !)  in  1793, 
is  concisely,  yet  forcibly,  conveyed  by  Mr.  S.  in  p.  13^ 
*'  The  Fen  is  generally  unproductive,  being  constantly 
cither  covered  with  water,  or  at  least  in  too  wet  a  state  for 
cultivation  ;  and  considerable  parts  are  very  frequently 
forfeited  to  the  corporation  of  the  Bedford  Level,  the  tax 
annually  charged  upon  the  landybr  its  drainage^  far  ex- 
ceeding any  advantages  the  proprietors,  can  derive  from 
the  soil,  in  its  present  state,  they  rather  prefer  relinqnish- 
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ing  their  estates  than  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
them." 

The  follawitig  remarks,  under  the  head,  "  Improvement^ 
of  the  Fen,"  will  serve  to  give  some  general  ideas  re- 
specting the  Drainage  of  the  Lowlands  of  Cambridge  &c. ; 
as  well  as  of  the  various  interests  that  are  connected  with 
their  Improvement. 

P.  30.  "  A  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  in  the  last 
sessions,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  course  of  the  riyer 
Ouze,  from  a  place  called  Eau-brink,  below  St.  German*s 
Bridge,  to  the  port  of  Lynn,  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
outfall  of  the  river,  and  thereby  to  produce  a  better  drain- 
age  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  also  of  the  Middle  and 
S^uth  Levels  of  the  Fens  (the  North  Level  being  in  a  very 
improved  state). 

"  The  fenny  part  of  Huntingdonshire,  is  in  that  division 
called  the  Middle  Level;  and,  as  I  have  before  had 
x)ccasion  to  remark,  stands  much  in  need  of  being 
drained. 

"  The  promoters  of  the  intended  cut,  have,  for  their  ob- 
ject a  nearer  direction,  from  a  given  point  of  the  river,  to 
the  sea ;  and  thereby  avoiding  a  circuitous  passage  over 
widely  extended  shallow  sands.  The  water,  from  sor  ex** 
panded  a  course,  is  certainly  the  slower  in  its  progress  to 
the  present  out-fall,  and,  consequently  deposits  in  its 
course  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  impurities ;  which 
ha,ve,  from  a  great  length  of  time,  tended  to  choak  up  the 
out-fall,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
the  draining  of  the  fens. 

*^The  most  zealous  promoters  of  this  plan,  are  those  gen* 
tlemen,  whose  «stat«s  are  situate  nearest  to  the  intended 
out'fall,  whose  immediate  benefits  are  certain,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  their  wishes ;  others  are  less  sanguine,  whose 
estates  are  situated  in  the  more  interior  parts  of  the  fen. 
They  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  intended  cut  will  be  a 
fundamental  point  gained,  towards  effecting  a  competent 
drainage  of  the  whole ;  but  it  stops  short  of  the  utmost 
benefit  which  they  might  derive  from  it,  because  a  great 
system  of  interior  drainage  must  be  accomplished,  before 
they  can  derive  an  equal  benefit  from  the  proposed  mea« 
sure. 

"  Persons  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Lynn 
to  the  sea,  are  said  to  oppose  this  intended  cut,  upon  the 

f [round,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  will  come 
rom  the  high  land,  tlius  confined  or  circumscribed  in  its 
boiinds,  will  not  only  increase  the  existing  defects  of  the 

harbour'' 
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1iai:{)our  (there  being  sand-banks  belov<r  the  port  of  Lynn, 
which  are  immoveable,  and,  on  that  account,  sediment 
will  be  there  increased),  but  that  it  will  endanger  part  of 
the  towri. 

**ArgnmjBnts  supposed  to  be  destructive  of  each  other; 
for  the  same  power  which  would  endanger  the  town  of 
Lypn,  would  not  fail,  in  a  proper  direction,  to  clear  its 
way,  through  no  small  impediments,  to  the  sea ;  and  it  is 
an  axiom  in  hydraulics,  that  where  a  proper  fall  of  water 
is  certain,  confining  any  given  body  of  it  ta  narrower 
limits,  will  be  the  surest  means  of  forcing,  cleansing,  and 
increasing  its  depth. 

**  It  appears  to  me  a  fortunate  circumstance  (from  what- 
ever cause  it  might  Imnpen)  that  the  intended  bill  did  not 
pass  into  a  lavV  at  the  last  sessions ;  as  the  time  necessarily 
now  given  before  it  shall  again  be  brought  forward,  may 
be  a  means  of  bringing  all  parties  nearer  together,  and 
inducing  them  to  unite,  in  framing  a  well-digested  system, 
for  promoting  the  general  Drainage  of  the  Middle  and 
^outh  Levels,  by  which  measure,  300,000  acres  may  be 
improved,  and  indeed  brought  to' the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tiva:tion. 

"  The  expences  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  will  bear 
but  a  small  proportion,  to  the  advantages  of  advancingr  so 
neglected  and  rich  a  tract  of  land,  to  a  state  of  fertility^ 
producing  hemp,  flax,  corn,  and  the  means  of  breeding 
and  feeding  immense  quantities  of  cattle  and  sheep,  in- 
stead of  fish  and  wild  fowl,  when  the  happy  event  shall 
take  place." 

Mr.  MAXWELL,  in  his  HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  speaks 
more  at  large  of  its  water-formed  lands;  which  he  divides 
into  "Fens"  and  "Skirty  Lands." 

Concerning  the  latter,  we  have  the  subjoined  remarks.. 
-—P.  13.  "  We  come  now  to  speak  of  a  kind  of  land,  that 
appears  peculiar  to  those  counties  which  border  on  the 
fens ;  and  this  may  very  properly  be  considered,  as  an  al- 
most imperceptible  link,  in  the  great  chain  of  Nature, 
holding  together  two  distinct  and  different  sorts  of  soil. — 
It  is  neither  moor,  clay,  gravel,  nor  loom  ;  but  partaking 
of  the  properties  of  moor,  and  whatever  soil  is  severed  fronv 
the  fens,  (?)  by  that  we  are  now  speaking  of.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  fens  into  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
them  by  engines,  a  great  deal  of  this  has  beea  necessarily 
included  within  the  banks,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  rich, 
gca2?ing  land,  the  surface  of  which  being  consiclerabl^ 

higher. 
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higher,  than  that  of  the  fen,  properly  so  called,  it  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  floods,  and  is  liable  to  be  most  damaged  by 
being  too  much  drained.  But  the  generality  of  this  land, 
is  not  included  in  the  drainages  above  referred  to  ;  and 
this  is  precisely  that  sort  of  property,  which  is  more  an- 
noyed than  any  other,  by  having  the  waters  from  the 
lower  lands  forced  over  its  surface,  by  means  of  mechanical 
inventions,  and  which  therefore,  in  its  present  state,  is  of 
little  or  no  value. 

**  I  presume  there  may  be  dbout  5000  acres  of  this  sort 
of  laiia  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.'* 

Relating  to  the  "  Fens"  of  Huntingdonshire,  Mr.  Max- 
well enters  more  into  detail.  The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars noticed. 

Extent. — P.  8.  "They  consist  of  about  44,000  acres 
(including  lakes),  and  form  about  one  seventh  part  of  what 
is  called  the  Great  Bedford  Level,  of  which  more  thavr 
50,000  acre^  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  county  now 
under  consideration,  as  they  are  drained  by  a  different  out- 
fal,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.*' 

Drainage. — P.  8.  "  Of  these  44,000  acres,  about  eight 
or  ten  thousand  may  be  called  productive;  but  even  these 
are  kept,  if  kept  at  all,  from  inundation,  at  an  expence 
which  is  equal  to  near  one  third  part  of  the  rent^  and  are 
at  all  times  in  a  >tate  of  extreme  hazard." 

P.  11.  "It  may  seem  paradoxical,  that  the  fens  of  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, whose  surface  is  comparatively  high,  should 
be  worse  drained  than  those  which  lie  between  tliem  and 
the  sea ;  the  surface  of  which  last  is  considerably  lower; 
the  natural  supposition  being,  that  water  will  inevitably 
^all  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level.  But  this  is  the 
case  with  all  the  fens  that  are  upon  the  skirts.of  the  high 
land,  and  proves  only,  that  the  general  drainage,  was  exe- 
cuted upon  principles  fundamentally  wrong.  In  truth,  let 
what  will  be  advanced  to  the  contrary,  there  .was  not  a 
proper  outfal  to  the  sea,  at  the  time  of  the  general  under- 
taking, to  drain  the  fens  near  a  century  and  a  half  a^o  ; 
and  ingenious  men  employed  themselves,  not  inobtainmg 
an  outtal,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  in  constructing 
large  drains  and  high  banks  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
fens,  expecting  the  water  would  force  its  own  passage,  in 
spite  of  every  impediment,  though  the  distance  between 
the  fen  and  the  sea,  was  from  10  to  15  and  20  miles. 

*^  This  not  proving  to  be  the  c&se,  ingenuity  was  then 
set  to  work,  to  invent  engines  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  water  out  of  the  lands  into  the  internal  rivers.    Still  it 

did 
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did  not  find  its  way  td  die  sea,  but  orertopped  the  banH 
or  broke  them  down  by  the  weight  of  iu  pressure.  To 
this  moment,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  outfal,  the  en- 
gines have  been  increased  in  size,  and  the  banks  raised 
stiM  higher,  ao  that  the  water  which,  if  there  had  been  an 
ontfal,  would  have  found  its  way  to  the  sea,  and,  if  left  to 
itselfi  would  have  rested  on  the  Lowest  of  the  land,-  has 
been  forced,  in  a  retrograde  motion,  over  the  surface  oIL 
thebigher  lands;  and  hence  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
fens  in  Huntin^onshire.  It  is  a  state  that  every  one 
paust  lament;  whilst  those  who  have  constant  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  must  feelingly  sympathize  in  their 
occasional  distresses :  for  what  can  be  more  painful  to  a 
generous  mind,  than  to  see  industrious  families,  with  all 
their  property  and  effects,  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
and  liable  to  be  overflowed  in  windy  weather,  at  every 
moment  ?"  *• 

P.  12*  ^The  average  rent  of  the  fens  in  Huntingdon-^ 
shire,  is  about  10s.  pet  acre,  subject  to  tithes,  reckoning 
only  upon  the  cultivated  part,  and  excluding,  therefore, 
about  three  fourths  of  the  whole  quantity,  which  may 
probably  produce  about  one  shilling  ur  eighteen  pence  pey* 
acre  on  the  average;  but  I  know  that  very  many  acres 
yield  no  rent  at  all.  The  lowness  of  the  rent,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  uncertain  state  of  the  drainage;;  and 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  seed  time  depends  entirely 
upon  the  weather,  insomuch  that  I  have  known  the  land  ^ 
sowed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June ;  it  must  follow,  that 
an  improved  drainage  will  necessarily  bring  about  a  great 
increase  of  rent,  even  in  the  cultivated  parts ;  and  more 
especially,  as  the  advantage  of  applying  a  great  part  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep  and  other  cattle,  is  pretty  well  un-» 
.  derstood,  and  generally  practised  "  ♦ 

Jient. 

*  In  an  **  Appendix,*'  Mr.  Maxwelt  goes  largely  into  the  contro* 
versy  mentioned,  above,  by  Mr.  Stone ; — cl^scussing,  in  a  very  in^» 
uious  and  argumentative  manner,  the  .several  points  in  dispute.  •  But 
how  far  his  arguments  were,  on  the  whole,  v?ell  grounded,  can  only 
be  determined  by  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  What  a  subject,  this,  for  a  Minister  of 
the  Home  DepartMeht,  to  enquire  into! — Yet  this  immensely 
valuable  passage  of  territory,  still  remains,  I  understand,  a  disgrace 
to  the  Country  !  Alas  (  poor  England's  selff 

April  1811. — The  above  note  was  written  before  Twent  over  the 
VVaterlands  of  the  Eastern  Department,  or  bad  be3to,wvd  upon  them 
sufficient  attei;iion  to  enable  jne  lo  form  a  proper  judgement  of  their 

general 
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-ft«i/k— See  the  last  extract 
Farms  and  Occitpiers. — See  tVorkpeopk^  ensuing. 
Plan  of  Management. -^V.  8.     **  The  precarious  state  of 
the  fen6,  occasioned,  from  the  time  tney  were  drained^ 
the  intmdiiction  of   a  mode  of  management  that  was 
^  barbefoti6  in  the  extreme,  for  nothing  was  thought  of^  but 
getting  as  mach  as  posBible  out  of  the  land,  and  trusting 
to  a  general  drowning  for  restoring  i(s  goodness ;  but  now 
the^mode  of  management  commonly  practised^  is,  first,  to 
Aet  apart  some  given  proportion  of  the  farm,  which  is  held 
sacred  from  the  plough ;  then,  to  have  one  third  part  of 
the  remainder  under  thcpteagh;  and  two  thirds  in  grass ; 
keeping  the  whole  of  that  remainder  in  a  succession  of 
tillage  and  grass.    That  portion  which  is  immediately 
under  the  plough,  is  divided  either  into  three  or  four  sea- 
^  sons  for  occupation,  as  follows: 

M  If  into  three — 1st  year — pare  and  burn,  after  six, 
seven,or  eight  years  grass, and  coleseed  brushed  in  upon  the 
first  plowing,,  but  little  or  none  suffered  to  stand  for  a 
crop,  it  being  fed  off  in  the  winter  with  sheep;  and  then 
generally  aftfer  one  plowing  sowed  the  2d  year  with  oats, 
which  are  generally  so  rank,  as  to  make  it  impracticable 
to  have  grass  seeds,  with  them ;  3d  year,  wheaJt,_or  oats, 
with  seeds,  to  remain  until  it  comes  again  into  a  succes- 
sion for  tillage*  If  three  crops  of  corn  are  taken,  oats  are 
sowed,  after  the  wheat,  or  wheat  after  the  oats«  and  some* 
times  oats  or  barley,  and  the  land  is  laid  down  as  above^ 

**  For  this  alteration  of  the  fen  system,  the  County  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  indebted  to  the  iudgment  and  saga« 
city  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wing ;  and  the  reader  will  be 
so  good  as  to  suspend  his  opinion  of  it,  for  the  present. 

*'  The  grass-seeds  formerly  used,  were  the  common  red 
clover,  with  hay-seeds,  or  more  commonly  rye-gtass  5  but 
white  clover,  called  here  Dut^ch  clover,  has  be^n  of  late 
years  introduced,  and  is  much  approved  of,  not  only  for 
its  natural  durability,  but  because  it  is  found  to  bear 
drowning,  which  is  not  the  case  with  common  red  clover.'* 

Wbrkptople.-^F.  12.  "The  cultivated  part  of  the  fens 
of  Huntingdonshire,  is  comparatively  so  small,  as  to  have 
little  or  no  effect^  on  the  price  of  labonr,  in  other  parts  of 
the  County,  notwithstanding^  there  are  very  few  habits- 

tionn 

geiietal  Drainage.     I  have,  since  given  them  math  thought,  and  - 
abaU  convey  my  sentiments  respecting  ihcm,  ia  noticing  GooGa*9 
CAMjiRiDC«sHiajE,  ensuing.         . 
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tions  for  labourers  within  its  limits ;  for  the  harvest  gene^ 
rally  comes  in  after  the  hurry  of  the  high  land  harvest  is 
over;  and  a  great  part  of  what  is  really  cultivated,  ia 
held  by  farmers  not  resident  in  the  fens,  as  appendages  to 
their  high  country  farms,  in  the  same  parishes;  and  of 
course  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  business  is  carried 
on  by  their  constant  labourers  and  own  hired  servants^ 
and  the  waggons,  carts,  and  other  implements,  except, 
ploughs,  are  generally  the  same  in  both  places.** 

Implements, — P.  12.  "Those  farmers  who  reside  in 
the  fens,  make  use  of  no  carts,  but  light  waggons,  which 
are  drawn  by  two  mares  abreast,  with  a  pole,  one  side  of 
the  waggon  being  made  of  loose  boards,"  (or  a  sort  of 
open  paling)  "  which  are  taken  out,  when  it  is  wanted  for 
the  carriage  of  dung ;  and  this  the  driver  commonly 
spreads  upon  the  land  from  the  waggon,  it  either  having 
been  first  thrbwn  into  large  heaps  in  the  yard,  or  carriea 
into  still  larger  heaps  to  some  intermediate  spot." 

Tillage, — The  following  account  of  the  plowmanship  of 
the  Fens  is  satisfactory. — P^  10.  "The  fen  men  are  the 
most  expert  of  any  in  the  world  at  plowing,  no  such  thing 
as  a  driver  being  known,  although  they  frequently  plow^ 
with  three  mates,  which  are  always  abreast,  and  guided  by 
a  lii^e ;  and  it  is  incrediblie  how  fast  the  business  proceeds* 
The  sort  of  plough  for  paring,  was  originally  introduced 
from  HoViand,  and  has  only  one  handle  ;  from  the  hinder 
I>art  of  which  projects  a  kind  of  crutch,  horizontally  dis- 
posed, and  upon  this  the  holder  bears  with  his  left  band, 
walking  upright.    From  the  same  handle,  another  crutch 

i)rojects  at  right  angles  with  the  former,  but  coqsiderablv 
ower  down ;  and  tnis  the  holder  uses  occasionally  with 
his  right  hand,  for  the  purpose  either  of  ^keeping  the 
plough  steady,  or  assisting  to  turn  it  at  the  lands-end. 
Instead  of  a  foot  or  wheel,  to  support  the  beam  of  the 
plough,  they  use  what  is  called  a  scaife,  which  is  a  cir- 
cular plate  of  iron,  turning  cohstantly  round,  the  edg^s  of 
which  are  steeled,  and  together  with  the  edge  of  the  share, 
are  kept  as  sharp  as  a  penknife,  by  means  of  a  file,  which 
the  plowman  carries  with  him  for  that  purpose.  This 
they  call  the  whole  Dutch ;  they  have  likewise  what  they 
call  the  three  quarter  Dutch,  and  the  half  Dutch  plough, 
/  diflfering  from  the  former  in  the  breadth  and  strength  of 
the  share;  and  these  two  sorts  are  used  for  the  seed- 
furrow,  as  it  is  called,  which  means  that  plowing  upon 
vi^hich  the  seed  is  brushed  in,  if  coleseed,  and  harrowed  in, 
if  corn.    The  latter  is  used  with  a  foot  instead  of  a  scaife, 

and 
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and  is  e(|ually  adapted  for  plowing  strong  high  land,  on 
which  it  IS  frequently  used  upon  the  edges  of  me  fens.  A 
fen  plowman  has  been  known  to  win  a  considerable  wager, 
by  piowini^^  an  acre  of  high  land,  without  a  single  balk, 
keeping  his  mares  always  in  a  trot,  even  at  the  land's  ends, 
those  being  the  two  conditions  of  the  bet;  a  proof,  not 
only  of  his  own  expertness,  but  that  his^. plough  was  con« 
structed  upon  true  principle^  of  mecbanicks.  The  com- 
mon rate  of  plowing  is  about  two  statute  acres  with  the 
paring  plough,  and  about  one  acre  and  a  half  with  the  seed 
plough  per  day." 

Livestock. -^^^  9.  "Sheep  are  bred  in  th^  cultivated 
parts  of  the.fens  of  Huntingdonshire,  and  these  are  mostly 
of  the  Lincolnshire  sort,  and  not  the  best  of  their  kind.  A 
few  cows  are  kept  for  the  dairy,  the  produce  of  which  are 
generally  rearecl;  but  these  likewise  are  but  ordinary  ;^  be- 
ing a  sort  of  mixture  between  the  worst  of  the  short- 
horned  and  long-horned  kinds.  Mares  are  used  for  all 
purposes  of  agriculture;  and  every  farmer  breeds  from 
them  as  many  as  he  can,  selling  the  colts  off  at  two  years 
old,  and  as  tnany  of  the  fillies  as  can  be  spaced,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  filling  up  of  his  learn,  as  the  oUl 
ones  wear  off.  Oxen  are  wnolly  inapplicable,  for  they . 
could  not  walk  upon  the  surface  of  the  fen  land  without 
being  bogged. 

'^  ft  wiUbe  easily  understood,  that  a  farm  thus  managed, 
is  pretty  full  of  live  stock ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  obsenre, 
that  every  species  has  improved  of  late  years,"  * 

.^  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Maxwell  to  remark — that,  see- 
ing tlie  extensive  knowledge  which  he  evidently *pojBsessed 
of  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  judicious  manner  ui  which 
the  sketch  he  has  given  of  it  is  written, — it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  enlarge  his  origjinal  Report,  and 
that  he  should  not  have,  afterward,  been  prevailed  upon,, 
by  the  Board,  to  have  revised  and  completed  it  for  pub- 
lication. 

Since  thisvolnme  was  put  to  the  press,  but,  fort>inately, 
before  Uie  foregoing  particulars,  respecting  Huntingdon- 
fifilRE^  were  printea,«*I  received  from  oiy  book^ller  a 

third 

*  Nevcrthelegt,  in  the  aropje  view,  I  recentl j  bad  of  the  Fens,  » 
dcfitiency  of  iive^tffcl^^-^bolti  inx<^ard  to  qus^otit;  <»nd  quality ,-«W79 
«x»t  noticeable, 
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Jhird  Report  of  that  Conntj,  hj  E.  Parkinson  * ;  froiji 
which  I  ej^trfSLCt  the  foUowipg  articles  of  infbtmiaioo, 
-HfelatiQg  to  its  Waterlands. 

PARKINSON'S  HUNTINGDONSHIRE  t. 

Extent. — This  Reporter  of  Huntingdonshire  has  given 
atable  of  more  Ihan  one  hundred  parishes;— ^showing  the 
extent,  or  number  of  acres,  in  separate  coimnns,— ^f 
arable^  meadow  ^pasture,  commons^  heaths^/en  landsiwastr, 
plantations^  ahd  wodds^  ly^^S  ^^  e^ch  ; — measuring  down 
to  roods  and,  perches  I — Unfortunately,  however,  for  toy 
present  purpose,  the  colutnn  headed  "Fen  Lands'*  com- 
preHends,  merely,  the  "  unimproved  Fens  :" — p.  5.  "The 
greater  part  6f  the  Fens  are  under  theploivgh^  which  jt  is 
proper  here  to  mention,  as  it  accounts  forlhe  small  quan- 
tities denominated  Fen-Land." — And  in  a  "Map  of  the 
Soil  of  Huntingdonshire,'*' preiBxed  to  the.v.olunje,  the 
same  principle  is  observed  ;— ;**  cultivated  *'6ns,^nd  best 
loams  in^  th^  highlands,  and  woods,*'  being  uniformly  of 
One  and  the  same  color. 

Hence  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  Waterlands  which 
enter  within  th^  outline  of  Huntingdonshire,  cannot  be 
estimated  from  this  Report. 

Draining.— On  this  important  siibject,  in  a  Waterland 
Country,  we  find  lengthened  remajrks,  in  the  Report  under 
Review  ;-^but  not  vmolely  original, 

I'he  Editor  has  inseVted  Mr.  Maxwell's  paper,  men- 
tioned aforegoing.  Also  a  p^p^r  of  considerable  length, 
by  Mr.  Vakcouver,  which  \vjil  be  noticed  in  the  next 
article.  Likewise,  two  communications,  by  Mr.  Scott; 
whose  rematks  abound  in  the  volume  before  me;  and  who 
appears  to  be  well  itiformed  on  matters  relating  to  the 
watery  region  now  particularly  in  view.  He  is,  in  one 
instance,  designated  "  Mr.  Scott  of  Chatteris.'* 

Judging  from  his  remarks,  Mr.  Scott  would  seem  to  be 
a  professional  man  of  some  eminence.  *  His  first  Paper  is 

"On  draining  Whittlesea  Mere."— P.  20.    "  Wheti  I 

examined 

%  .         .. 

*  April  181 L  This  Bcport,  together  ^ith  one  from  Cambridgb* 
^HiRB^  were  tfnnpiikiced  SkspMished  tvork^,  in  December  itlOd:  Since 
inrbich  time,  I  have  been  making  anxious  enquiries  after  them  ;  but 
without  being  able  to  receive  any  tidings  of  their  existence,  until  the 
other  dayj-^when  J  received  tl^m — vfetfrom  the  press ! 

f  This  is  -a:  tMfd  ori^mU;  iMt  is  printed  in  *ihe  octave  oc  ^*V9' 
printed"  form,  ,  .     -  .  •        : 
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examined  the  depth  of  the  mere  in  seterai  niaces  out  of  a 
boat,  the  water  wa*  not  above  eighteen  ineoes,  or  two  feet 
deep;^  and  the  person  that  rowed  merabout,  who  I  think; 
was  a  native^  of  the  house  where  theboatsfare  kept^  assured* 
me  that  the.  mere  wan  very  little  deeper  oC*  water  in  any 
part  at  that  time.  As  it?  is  $o  very  sWallowv  it  might  be. 
'made almost  dry  land^  bv  only  cutting  the  small  river  to  con-4 
vey  the  water  of  the  Nefie  round  the  highland,  side  to  the 
drain  that  will  convey  it  down  tO' the  forty  feet  river  by 
Lymi  to  the  sea.  This  n^w  liule  river  alkb*  will  catch  all 
the  other  waters,  that  run  from  all  the  highlands  into  thei 
mere*  And  as  there- are  seldom  or  never  any  springs  in 
the  low  fens,  it  is  probable  ther^  are  veiy  few,  if  any  in 
this  mere;;  a  sm^ll-sized  water  engine  therefore,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  will  be  quite  sufficient'  to  drain  the 
whole.  And  as  the  land  is  turf  moor,  the  expense  6i 
cutting  the  little  river,  and  all  the  draining,  and^  pai?ti- 
tiening  dikes,  cannot  be  considerable^  more^specially  asf  . 
the  turf  will  sell  to  great  advantage. 

<*  Whittlesea,  and^be-otherme^es  are  now  so  much  filled 
up  witfe  mud,  and  growti  up  with  aquatic  matter,  that'they 
are  but  of  very  Tittle  value  as  flsheriesj  either  to  the 

fjjroprietors  or  tne  pubifc.  And  though  they  produce  4 
ittle  reed,  which  may  bring  a  few  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  proprietors,  and  are  of  some  use  to  the  public  to 
thatch  out-buildings  with,  yet  as, that  exposes  the  villages, 
where  they  use  it  to  thatch  houses,  &c.  to  such  dreadful 
danger  when  a  fire  takes  place,  (as  I  have  seen  in  many 
^late  fires),  that  u{3on  the  whole  I  think  it  would  be  good 
policy  in  the  land  owners  to  discourage  thatching  so  much 
with  reed  or  straw,  either  in  towns  or  villages;  especially 
where  the  houses  and  buildings  stand  near  each  other. 
^ '^•That  the  draining  of  the  meres  would  b6  of  great  ser- 
vice to  many  thousands  of  acres  round'  about  them,  is  un- 
deniable; for  the  ineres  are  dreadful  nuisances  to  the  low 
fen  lands  that  lie  round  about  them,  because  in  the  winter 
season  they  are ^ept  always  full  of  water  by  the  rain  and 
rivers,  and  mills,  that  work  their  water  into  them,  and 
the  waters  that  flow  back  up  the  rivers  into  them,-  when 
the  rivers  and  sluices  below  them  are  silted  up,  and  as 
they  are  situated  in  the  high  part  of  the  fens,  and  sur- 
rounded with  light  porous  fen-earth  banks,  that  will  let 
the  waters  through  them  almost  as  fast  as  a  sieVe.  Indeed 
so  little  will  the  fen -earth  resist  or  stop  water,  tljat  it  is 
a  proverb  among  the  fen  farmers,  that  the  banks  will 
let  as  much  water  soakhkck  through  the  banks  in  a  night, 
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as  all  the  niillg  eap  throw  into  the  river,  6ven  wheu  the 
winds  blow.  And  therefore,  it  must  be  self-evident,  that 
those  immense  reservoirs,  the  meres,  seated  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  fens,  ntiust  do  almost  incredible  damage  to  all 
the  circumjacent  fen  country.  The  new  water-proof 
banks,  would  help  them,  but  these  go  on  slowly ;  as  there 
are  so  many  legal  obstacles  (!)  to  prevent  their  adoption. 

"  The  drainage  of  the  meres  would  also  be  of  more  ser- 
vice to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich  fertile 
«oil,  than  any  other  measure  that  can  possibly  be  adopted, 
for  in  their  present  state  at  some  seasons,  the  meres  are 
awful  reservoirs  of  stagnated  water,  which  poisons  the 
circumambient  air  for  many,  miles  round  about,  and 
sickens  and  frequently  destroys  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
especially  such  as  are  not  natives.  And  the  draining  of 
these  mere»  would  be  of  immense  advantage  also  to  im« 
prove  the  drainage  of  all  the  countries,  that  drain  through 
the  outfall  of  Lynn;  and  the  navigation  of  all  the  nu- 
merous places  that  navigate  to  and  from  that  ancient 
port;  because  the  fresh-water  floods,  the  only  natural 
efficient  cause  that  can  now  effectually  cleanse  the  rivers, 
would  then  flow  down  them  with  such  great  velocity,  that 
they  would  sweep  the  sand  and  mud  before  them  to  deep 
water  at  sea;  and  thus  amas^in^ly  cleanse  all  the  rivers 
sea-ward,  deeper  and  wider,  and  improve  the  outfall.  A 
good  outfall,  all  judicious  engineers  agree,  and  good 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  that  have  written  on  fen 
drainage  affirm,  (see  Dugsdale,  Badslade,  Lord  Gorges, 
Armstrong,  Bridgmati,  and  Elstobb,  Wattie,  Maxwell^ 
Vancouver,  &c.  &c»)  is  the  chief  and  almost  only  thing 
wanting,  effectually  to  drain  the  fertile  fens,  which  Ho 
many  yards  higher  than  low  water  mark  at  sea.  And  con-^ 
sequently  if  the  outfalls  were  made  good,  the  fens  would 
drain  themselves,  and  make  this  rich-soiled  distrjict  the 
mopt  valuable  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"**  Wbittlesea  mei^e  is  ^  very  large  piece  of  water.  Mr, . 
Bodger  st^tep  it  td  be  only  1570  acres,  wWch  may  be  true 
concerning  the  space  of  water  it  contains ;  now  it  is  almost 
filled  with  mud,  and  grown  up  with  .reeds  and  rushes,  and 
9^uatic  rqbbisb*  But  Camden  and  Bowen  say  it  is  six 
miles  long^  and  three  broad ;  which  I  apprehend  is  a  fact, 
according  to  its  ancient  and  proper  boundaries* 

•*  As  the  necessary  dikes  also  to  part  and  drain  the  meres^ 
will  produce  good  turf,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  meresi 
may  be  drained  and  enclosed  for  much  less  ei^pense  than 
mo^t  bigb  couptry  pomi:nons  qw  be  enclosed  for.     And 
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certainly  fen-land,  when  well  drained  and  enclosed,  is  of 
double  t>r  triple  value,  to  most  highland  commons.  The 
meres  when  drained  would  make  excellent  hemp  land. 

"  Ramsey  mere,  Ugg  mere,  and  the^  other  meres  may 
also  be  drained  in  a  similar  way,  and  will  make  most  ex^ 
cellent  land  for  hemp,  or  rich  land  for  wheat,  or  any  other 
grain  for  many  years ;  and  aftervjrards  as  fine  grazing  or 
mowing  land  as  a,ny  in  the  island.  The  draining  of  the 
meres  therefore  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  proprietors,  an  agricultural  acquisition  of  the  first  mag« 
nitude,  and  an  improvement  of  unspeakable  value  to  the 
whole  nation.'* 

A  sketch  and  explanation  of  the  mere  accompanies  those 
remarks.  But  the  method  of  draining  it  is  so  obvious,  and 
simplex,  as  not  to  require  a  diagram. 

The  oatlet  being  sufficiently  deepened  to  draw  off  the 
whole,  or  the  principal  part  ot  the  water,  a  straight  main 
drain  is  proposed  to  be  run  through  %he  middle  of  the  site, 
lengthway;  to  receive  the  interior  ^waters,  and  lay  the 
land,  or  base  of  the  mere,  dry  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation ;— also,  from  that  central  receptacle,  to  cut  a 
similar  main  drain,  to  convey  them  to  the  outlet ; — and,  on 
this  discharging  drain,  to  place  a  marsh  mill, — doubtlessly, 
to  free  the  area  of  the  drained  mere,  the  more  effectually, 
from  superfluous  moisture. 

Mr.  S^ott  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  on 
DRAINING  MILLS.— P.  23.  "  Here  1  will  venture  to  observe, 
that  water  engines  in  this  ^nd  in  many  other  places  would 
be  much  better  worked  with  steam,  than  wind;  because 
wind  engines  are  dependant  on  the  elements,  and  can  only 
be  worked  when  the  witid  blows  ;  but  steam  water  engines 
may  be  worked  at  any  t,ime.  And  as  they  may  be  worked 
in  ten*drainage  with  turf,  the  expense  of  working  a  steam- 
water  engine  in  the  fens  with  turf  can  be  but  very  little, 
where  all  the  surrounding  surface  is  fen-moor.  Indeed  all 
this  expense  might  be  more  than  defrayed,  by  grinding 
corn,  when  they  are  not  wanted  to  drain  the  lapd.  And 
especially  as  the  grain  and  flour,  might  be  conveyed  to 
them  and  from  them  by  water." 

The  other  paper  of  Mr,  Scott,  on  draining,  is  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  volume  under  revievv. — It  is  well  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  this  register. 

P.  307.  **  There  have  been  many  enclosures  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire and  other  counties,  that  drain  through  the 
port  of  Lynn,  within  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  years  past. 
And  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  gentlemen  that 
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superintended  the  draining  of  the  fens,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fens  in  general,  that  these  enclosures  would  cause 
the  waters  to  come  so  quickly  and  rapidly  into*  the  fen 
rivers,,  that  it  would  cause  the  banks  to  break ;  and  that ' 
ultimately  these  enclosures  would  ruin  the  fens ;  this  opj* 
nion  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  fens  in  general  inB 
very  high  degree,  for  several'winters  ;  but  I  assured  them, 
that  if  the  first  floods  did  not  happen  to  be  so  htrge  as  to 
break  the  banks,  the  highland  waters  coming  into  the  fen 
rivers  quicker,  and  with  more  velocity  than  usual,  would 
greatly  improve  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  as  they  would 
^cour  the  rivers ;  their  weight  also  would  grind  them  deeper, 

{'aiprove  the  outfalls,  and  would  drive  the  sands  at  the  out- 
all  to  deep  water  at  sea :  consequently  that  these  numer- 
fnis  enclosures  would  greatly  improve  the  drainage.  The 
facts  have  hiappily  turned  out  as  I  foresaw  that  they  would, 
fo^  the  drainage  of  the  fens  is  greatly  improved,  and  is 
annwaHy  improving  (in  my  judgment)  in  a  very  rapid  de-*  , 
gree  ;.and  the  numerous  enclosures  in  the  adjacent  high- 
land  counties,  is  the  phief  Cause  of  this  great  improvement.. 
Indeed  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  tbe«e  enclosures  will 
continue  to  ipiprov^  the  dr^iinage  of  the  fens,  in  a  surpri2* 
ing  degree. 

*'  As  the  iat-ge  Whittlesea  meer,  as  well  as  Ugg  and  Ram-r 

Siey  me^rs,  are  reservoirs  that  receive  and  hold  the  high- 
anc)  waters,  and  spoil  the  surrounding  fens,  and  also 
greatly  prevent  the  highland  waters  from  scowering  ftnd 
grinding  the  fen  rivers  and  outfalls  ;  these  meers  therefore 
ought  to  bp  ({rained,  and  the  waters  that  run  through  them 
confined  to  n?irrower  channels,  and  then  these  meers 
would  be  some  of  the  very  best  lands  in  the  fens,  If  the 
paeers  were  thus  drained,  the  rich  land  that  would  be 
gained^  would  in  a  very  few  years  pay  fifty  per  cent,  to  all 
the  proprietors,  besides  the  advantages  that  the  drainage 
of  these  meers  would  prove  to  the  fen  rivers  and  outfsdl^ 
As  there  are  also  about  a  thousand  acres  of  washes' betwixt 
t)ownham"  (Bridge)  '^and  E^rith,  left  as  reservoirs  in 
great  floods,  these  nuisanpes  to  fen  drainage  ogerate  the 
same  as  the  meers  on  the  rivers  and  outfall,  that  is,  cause$ 
them  to  choak  upTast  with  sand,  n?ud,  &c.  thefrefoi-e- these 
washes  should  be  embankfed.  But  to  prevent  this  em- 
bankment of  the  ivashes  from  producing  any  dangerous 
consequences,  only  one  hundred  acres  more  or  less* in  a 
year,  might  be  enibanked  by  way  of  experiment  for  a  small  • 
expense ;  and  with  slyices  to  let  the  water  out,  these  wkshei^ 
Wg\\,i  ^e  irrigated  in  the  very  best  ppteible  xnanqer.    If 
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(b^  b^nks  oi  the.  wacjieg  ^m  piade  from  twq  to  four  feet 
hij^,  that  would  fMrotpe  high  enough  to  preserve  thepi  ixk 

Seneraly  either  for  graziug  of  for  mowing.  And  in  great 
oodS)  the  washes  ^^^uld  still  continue  to  be  as-gopd  reser- 
voirs as  they  were  before  they  were  embanked  at  aU,  and 
small  floods  might  be  taken  in^  the  wasnes  by  a\ui6es,  and 
then  such  fleod«  would  irrigate  or  flood  the  washed,  in  the 
very  best  manner.  When  the  floods  subsided,  the  water 
might  be  let  off  either  by  sluioe^,  or  cutting  ^  few  gutters 
through,  these  oounterbauks.  Thes^  hanks  might  be  made 
very  narrow,  as  well  a^  loW|  and  consequently  for  a  small 
expense  indeed,  especially  as  there  is  plenty  of  qiaterials 
for  such  bankf^  in  all  these  washes. 

■**  If  these  little  couitterbaiiks  were  properly  planted  with 
oziersy  they  would  soon  become  proof  against  any  flood. 
And  I  have  Iqng  laboured  to  recommend  the  pl-^ntiag  of 
banks  in  the  feii^  with  willows,  t^  be'tried  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Bedfprd  level,  and  for  a  trial  a  few  acres  might 
be  first  embanked  and  planted  in  the  washes,  aivi  the  piau 
fully  proved.  Indeed  \  will  try  the  plan  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, if  the  Honourable  Corporation  of  th^  i3«"i^(^r4  level 
will  grant  me  leave,— Pro  bono  publico.  Farttier  to  im- 
prove the  rivers  and  outfalls^  the  Eau-brink  cut  sh  ild  be 
completed. 

"  If  these  meers  therefore  were  drained,  and  ili :.  vjrashe^ 
embanked,  the  Eau-brink  cut  completed,  the  fens  clayed, 
^and  the  Bedford  level  irrigated,  what  migiit  not  be  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  }  The  fuie  fertile 
fens  would  not  only  prove  by  much  the  richest,  largest, 
and  most  productive  district  in  the  British  dominions,  but 
I  beKeve  by  much  the  best  level  of  its  size,  on  the  surface 
.0f  the  whole  globe-'V 

Yet  this  same  "  E^ubrink  Cut"  (see  p.  205,*  a^foregoing) 
remains. unexecuted !-^The  editor,  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
MaxweWs  paper,  inserts  the  subioined  notice.— P.  203, 
f*  R^spectin^  what  has  since  been  done  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  certainly  most  desirable  purpose,  and  to  which  the 
above  moat  excellent  renlarks  were  so  well  adapted,  1  have 
b^en  favoured  with  the  following  account  from  their  very 
ingenious  author,  to  whom  the  fen  country  was  certainly 
much  indebted,  although  it  will  be  found  by  what  follows, 
that  the  scheme  there  proposed  has  not  been  efficientlv 
carried  into  execution.  ^Nothing  has  been  done  toward^ 
a  more  complete  drainage  of  the  fens  Except  obtaining  a 
very  expensive  act  of  parliament^  which  cannot,  as  I  un- 
derstand^ 
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derstand,  be  carried  into  effect  without  an  additional  tax; 
I>tit  not  being  a  commissioner  under  that  act,  or  any  way 
concerned  id  its  execution,  I  know  very  little  of  the  de- 
tail of  the  business.    March  31,  1807*"* 

Improving  the  Fen  Lands. — On  this  subject,  we  find, 
in  the  Appendix,  a  valuable  paper,  by  Mr.  Scott. — ^The 
species  of  improvement  spoken  of  is  termed  "Marling;" 
*-*that  is  to  say,  covering  the  vegetable  mold  of  the  fen 
lands,  with  the  mud,  or  natural  "  warp/'  which  gave  rise 
to  them:-'— a  most  obvious  mean  of  improvement.  See 
Treattbe  on  Landed  Property,  Art.  Morass, 

Tihe  remarks  contained  in  this  paper  arfe  not  uniformly 
eligible  for  insertion,  here.  I  will  select  such,  only,  as  ap- 
pear to  be  proper  for  extraction. 

P.  300.  "The  fen  clay  marl,  lies  under  the  fens  in  gene- 
ral near  the  surface,  and  is  of  a  soft  quality,  and  may  be 
very  easily  worked,  and  even  dug  up  in  as  large  spades  fall 
as  men  can  throw  into  any  muck  cart,  tumbrel,,  or  other 
carriage.  And  the  marl  in  general  that  lies  under  almost 
all  the  fen-surface,  is  of  a  very  riqh  soapy  nature." 

P.  301.  "  Jt  may  indeed  be  fully  demonstrated  by  undis- 
puted facts,  that  ien  marl  will  improve  fen  land,  both  for 
grass  and  grain.  There  are  many  deep  dikes  and  drains, 
in  most  fen  parishes,  where  the  clay  marl  has  been  thrown 
out  of  the  bottoms,  and  is  now  well  mixed  with  the  fen 
soil.  Where  the  land  is  consolidated  by  being  mixed  with 
this  clay  marl,  and  where  such  banks  are  grazed  or  mown, 
the  finer  grasses  flourish  to  astonishment,  beyond  what  they 
do  on  the  fen  soil  unmixed ;  and  whetiever  such  banks  are  ^ 
ploughed  and  sown  with  any  sort  of  grain,  the  grain  is 
always  heavier,,  and  the  crops  do  not  fall  so  soon  down  to 
the  ground,  but  stand  up  much  better ;  and  the  crops  of 
all  sorts  of  wheat,  bats,  beans,  and  hemp,  and  artificial 
seeds  on  such  banks  are  always  better  tnan  any  of  the 
©ther  parts  of  the  land. 

**  Where  there  is  plenty  of  rich  marl  on  the  premises, 
and  it  is  laid  bare  in  the  bottoms  of  the  dikek,as  is  a  gene» 
I'iil  case  in  most  fen  parishes,  an  excellent  plan  of  marling 
in  the  ferls  would  be,  for  one  or  two  men  with  spades 
called  casting  tools,  to  go  into  the  dikes,  and  to  cast  the 
clay  marl  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  dikes,  upon  the  land 
intended  to  be  marled  ;  and  one  man  at  the  dike  sides  to 
cast  the  marl  over  the  land  as  far  as  he  can,  which  with  a 
tasting  tool  may  be  thrown  to  a  great  distance ;  and  the 
te^aindcr,  -when  frost  ,^ets  in  or  in  summer,  or  after  hay 
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]iarvest^  to  be  carried  about  with  carts,  and  spread  over 
the  land ;  and  thus  much  fen  land  might  be  marled,  with<* 
out  spoiling  a  foot  of  land,  and  for  only  about  half  the 
expense  that  land  can  be  mailed  for  m  any  other  dis* 
trict. 

'  '^  Where  a  good  watering  pond  is  miuch  wanted,  as  is  the 
case.in  almost  all  the  fens,  a  marl  pit  might  be  made  in  the 
most  convenient  corner  6f  the  land ;  and  as  much  marl  got 
put  of  it  as  ift  wanted,  and  thus  a  permanent  watering  place 
mi^t  be  made,  and  the  land  manured  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  dikes  were  deepened  also,  by  getting  the  marl  out 
of  the  bottoms,  it  would  greatly  improve  the  drainage  of 
the  land,  and  prevent  the  stock  irom.  running  through  them 
when  nearly  dry,  at  which  time  the  stock  are  more  fre* 
quently  lost  in  the  dikes,  than  when  the  dikes  have  plenty 
'of  water  in  them;  for  when  they  have  much  water  in 
them,  sheep  or  other  stock  will  seldom  go  into  them ;  and 
if  one  slipped  in  by  any  accident  when  there  was  plenty 
of  water,  tiie  cattle  would  seldom  be  smothered  in  the  mud, 
&c.  as  they  could  easily  swim  in  plenty  of  water,  to  th^ 
watering  places  where  they  could  get  out. 

^^  Suck  deen  dikes  and  deep  watering  places  would  also 
make  most  valuable  and  excellent  fisheries,  and  provide 
plenty  of  wholesome  water  for  stock  all  the  year ;  which 
would  prove  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  every  fen 
estate."  .  / 

Mr.  Scott  very  properly  recommends  the  mud  to  be 
Uid  on  a  firm  surface.  Not  on  a  fallow,  or  broken  ground* 
3ut  ^*  on  grass,  either  while  it  is  grazed,  or  as  soon  as  it  is 
mown." 

From  the  strenuous  manner  in  which  Mr.  S.  urges  this 
species  of  improvement,  one  is  led  to  conceive  that  there 
are  strong  prejudices  against  it !  But  the  experiment  is  so 
easily  tried,  that  no  fen  farmer,  who  is  gifted  with  commou 
sense,  and  who  shall  hear  of  Mr.  Scott^s  proposal,  cah, 
one  would  willingly  hope,  delay  to  make  it. 

SoDBiJRNiNG.— This  is  another  species  of  improvement 
of  fen  lands,  for  which  Mr.  Scott  is  an  advocate. — P.  ^05. 
"  Paring  and  burning,  oir  ploughing  and  burning,  when 
practised  in  a  careless  manner,  and  permitted  to  burn 
deep  holes  in  the  moor,  has  injured  some  fen  lands.  But 
as  this  is  solely  the  effect  of  setting  the  h^aps  on  fire,  when 
the  land  is  too  dry,  or  neglecting  to  spread  the  a^es 
properly,  it  is  no  defect  of  the  system,  but  entirely  the  re-, 
0ult  of  mismanagement.    Indeed  after  fen^  or  other  low 
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IwadSf  Bie  well  cleaned  and  laid  down^  wUh  anificial  seed^^ 
if  tbe  \utkA  he  burned  too  friequeotly,  fov.  instance^  every 
five  ori^x  yews,  or  is  ploughed  tx)0  deep  for  buming^ 
Bam^,  diree  or  four  iDches>  it  19  bad  htisbiandrj?^ 

•  "But  notwithstanding  these  abuses  of  burning,  it  is  my 
unbiassed  opinion,  a&er  more  than  twenty  years  mature 
reflection  on  tbe  effects  of  ploughing  and  burning  in  tbe 
Bedford  level,  (where  it  is  practised  more  I  believe  th^n 
inany  districtyof  equal  chmensions  in  the  indiole  worlds) 
that  it  ift  the  verv^best  branch  of  agrioul^^  that  can  pos« 
iiblv  be  adopted  oh  all  old  swarded  low  lands>  as  an  in^ 
trodiuction  for  ploogiiing  them  to  sow  withoole  seed ;  and 
that  such  old  swardi^  need  no(  be  ploughed  very  tbin^  ntiif 
indeed  is  it  practicable  to  plough  tha4^nd  thin  the  fiiisl^ 
time*'* 

A  Fen  Fabi^  Yabd.— P^;41.  **  Mr^  Scott  observes"  (says 
the  Editor)  ^  that  in  the  fen-farms  In  general,  and  always 
where  tfa^  bav«r  but  only  a  few  small  agricultural  offices^ 
they  malle  a- well  contrived  large  iarn^wyard;  with  a  wa^eN 
ing  place  or  two  in  it^  all  round  the  east,  'r>or4:b,  and  west 
sides,  and  sometimies  ronad  the  whole  of  the  iiarm-yard> 
except  wherethe  bnildiiig^  stand.  The  wall  is  often  made 
of  cole-seed  stra#^  is  about  six,  eight  or  ten  feet  bitoad  al 
the  bottom^;  and  tiley  canry  the  straw  wall  up  six  or  eight 
feet  h^gb,  tapering  i>artrower  till  it  c<>mes  to  the  top.  l^isj 
makes  a  very  warm  fence,  and  will  endure  many-  ye^nrs 
with  now  and  then  a  little  fresh  cot^-s^d  straw  or  stubble 
laid  on  \he  top;  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  such  straw  in 
the*  fonsy  it  is  of  very  little  value  for  any  other  purposes 
Such .  farm-yards  are  frequently  parted  into  two  or  three  . 
partitio^is,  so  that  the  farmer  can 'put  his  horses  in  one 
part^  bi^  young  stock  in  another^  and.hi^  hogs  in  that  part 
that  iS' next  to  the  barn-doors." 

'  <Jeneral  Managembnt  of  Fen  Lands. — P.  115.  "In 
regard  to  ffen  lands,  the  foiiowkig^  mtation  was  adopted 
with  success  by  John-  Ilett  Esq.  of  Somersbam  fpn,  and  is 
ROW  practiced  by  several  fen  farmers. 

•*  First  year  piougj%  and  burn  and  sow  cole-seed^  to  be 
eaten  on  the  ground ;  second  year  oats,  and  sometime^ 
tbe  third  also^  theQ  iiallow  fov  cole-se'ed,  and  the  rubbisll 
^Hfied*;  then  cole-seed  eaten  on  the  ground  ;  theii  a  crop^ 
pf  oats,  afterwards  a  ci^p  of  wheat,  to  be  Uid  down  with 
clover  and  other  artificial  seeds  several  years.  Thepro^ 
due©  is  very^eitraordinary  every  crop,  and  also  when  it  ii 
laid  down. 
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.  ^^  Tbe  rojtfttfttei,  however,  tvUoh  Mr.  iBedtl,  of  ObatteUsy 
recoEinietid^^is*  first  year  pl^v^  and  tovii;,  and  ^w  tole« 
see4>  wbioh  ahoidd  he  eaten  on  the  ground;  except  a 
Ut;tle^aai'ted!offiforbiillookS|  kogs,  &C.4  second  year^  ootft; 
^ird  year,  beans;  fourth  year,  wheat;  fifdi  year,  ^llowiid 
for  cole-seed;  wfaichidiould be  eaten  by  sheep,  buHoeki> 
|Ad  bogs,  idiieAy  on  the' ground;  sixth  year  kid  doMrti  at 
spidng,  with  ten  lbs.  of  redclo^ier,  and  ten  lbs.  of  vi4lite 
cubi^er,  and  about  a^i^  of  the  best  hay-seeds^  or  rre* 
g'ra&s ;  with  a  small  pottion  'oi  tparsley  seeds,  and  a  ftw  ouier 
seeds  also,  then  lie  twio  or  three  years  in  grass.^^ 

Haymaking— (**  as  drawn  up  <by  Mr^  Soott")--^^?*  158» 
**  The  hay  in  the  fens  is  commonly  cut  a  few  weeks  laitet 
than  the  hay  on  the  highlands  and  best  meadows;  chiefly 
because  the  fen  lands  are  grazed  later  in  the  springs  and 
there  are  also  great  quantities  of  hay  mown  in  the  fens, 
and  when  the  fens  are  properly  managed  and  irrigated, 
or  clayed,  the  greatest  part,  indeed  almost  all  of  them, 
will  be  grazed  and  mown,,  and  the  fens  will  then  be. 
the  finest  district  for  grazing  and  mowing  in  the  British 
empire,  if  not  in  the  world.  They  lie  sufficiently  near 
the  metropolis,  if » the  navigation  from  Cambridge  to 
London  were  made,  to  send  all  their  produce,  hay  itself 
.not  excepted, 

"  The  fen-hay  is  made  in  a  very  easy  and  cheap  man- 
ner:  after  the  grass  is  mown,  i^  lies  in  the  swarth  just  aa 
mown,  several  days,  more  or  fewer,  according  to  ,the  dry- 
ing state  of  the  weather;  then  it  is  turned  over,  and  lies 
several-  days  more,  till  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  dried ; 
and  then  it  is  put  ipto  moderate  sized  cocks,  and  stands 
till  carried,  and  this  is  all  that  is  done  to  it  in  tolerably 
good  hay  harvests.  This  custom  was  first  introduced,  be- 
cause the  fens  produce  great  crops  of  hay,  and  the  farmers 
were  poor,  and  willing  to  get  it  in  the  cheapest  manner; 
and  the  open,  unshaded  state  of  the  fen  lands  renders  art 
less  necessary  to  shake  the  ^rass  and  hay  about,  than  in 
the  highland  closes,  surrounded  with  hedges  and  buildings, 
or  trees  or  mountains.  And  as  the  hay  made  in  this  cheap 
artless  manner  appears  to  grow  and  feed  the  stock,  as  well  - 
as  hay  shaken  and  turned  about  ever  so  much,  and  espe- 
cially as  it  is  so  much  cheaper,  the  richest  farmers,  and 
even  the  fen  gentlemen  on  their  own  lands,  continue  to 
make  their  hay  in  this  easy  cheap  mode. 
'  "  Indeed  after  many  years  observation,  although  I  have 
formerly  written  against  this  mod^f  hay-making,  I  now 
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believe  tbat  wben  hay  is  dried  gently^  without  bein^  too 
much  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  tbat  it  r^ 
tains  more  of  its  valuable  juices;  that  it  is  much  more^ 
nutritious^  and  palatable  to  cattle,  and  much  better  than 
inrhen  over  fiercely  dried  in  the  modem  mode  of  shaking 
it  much  about,  and  turning  it  frequently  over. 

^  In  the  highland  parts  of  this  ^unty,  the  hay  is  stacked 
Tery  well,  and  in  much  the  same  .manner  as  in  other 
counties ;  but  in  the  fejnny  district,  the  hay  is  frequently 
put  up  in  round  st^ks,  and  the  roofs,  well  raked  down, 
but  seldom  thatched;  this  wasteful  practice  is  conti- 
nued, chiefly  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  hay  in  the 
#ens;' 
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X  H I S  County,  as  the  two  last,  claims  consideration^ 
here,  on  accoant  of  its  water-formed  lands,  alone*  But, 
ia  this  instance,  they  occupy  not  less,  I  apprehend,  than 
half  the  extent  of  the  County,  at  large.  They  are  con- 
sequently entitled  to  every  attention. 

My  owk  knowledge  of  the  morasses  and  mudlands  of 
Cambridgeshire  has  principally  arisen  in  pursuing  the 
journey  noticed,  aforegoing,  p.  11. — Their  northeni  ex- 
treme i  saw  in  passing,  southward ;  and,  in  returning,  I 
had  an  extensive  view  of  the  main  levels  (of  Cambrio^e« 
shire,  Huntingdonshire  and  Northamptonshire)  in  crossing 
them,  by  the  route  of  Cambridge,  Ely,  Chatteris,  Whittle- 
sea,  Thorney,  Crowland,  Deeping. — Formerly,  I  spent 
some  dkys,  on  the  north  partof^  the  Isle  of  Ely  (proper) 
and,  thence,  passed  toward  Newmarket;  thereby  gaining 
a  general  idea, — not  only  of  the  Caml)ridgeshire  Fens, 
in  that  quarter,  but  saw  something  of  those  which  are 
fortuitously  included  in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. 
^  The  Board  of  AGRicyLTURE  have  not,  hitherto,  afforded 
the  public  the  most  desirable  ^eans  of  information,  re« 
spectin^  this  extraordinary  passage  of  English  territory  ^-^-^ 
if  such  It  can  be  strictly  termed. 

The  only  Report,  that  has  yet  come  to  lieht,  is  the 
original  one  (which  has  not  been  •^  reprinted,"  and  of 
course  iiexer  publishedj  by  Mr.  Vancouver. 
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•♦GENERAL  VIEW 

*   OF  TltE '   • 

AGRICULTURE 

IN  THE 

COUNTY  OF  CAMBRiDGEj 

WITH 

p^SEfiVATKms  OK  TWR  MEMKS  i^  ITS  IMPB^^JBMENl^ 

By  CHARLES  VANCOUVER. 

1794.*' 

\Jt  Mr.  Vancouver's  cktiALmeAinows  a^  a  -Reporter  of 
Hurat  Affairs,  I  have  no  other  knowledge  than  nrfiat  I  hawc 
gathered  iFrbm  the  evidence  afforded  by  lus  Woii; — whick 
furnishes  abundant  proofs  of  the  Author^s  ^int  and  ix^- 
fatigsLlile  industry;  and  man^y  <A  his  acquaiqtaiioe  widi 
-rural  pursuits. 

Mr.  Vancouver's  Modb  of  SURVEy  is  amply  and  e«- 
pilicitly  set  forth,  in  his  "  Introduction."—"  On  receiviug^ 
from  Sir  John  Sinclahr,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  Sfeptettiber  last,  the  Request  of  the  Board  of  Agricul^ 
ture,  to  draw  up  an  Accodnt  of  the  present  State  of  the 
5tock,  and  Husbandry,  of  the  County  of  Cambridge;  with 
the  means  of  their  Improvement;  and  from  tjie  Board, 
prinft'ed  Lists  of  Queries,  in  which  are  inekded)  *  Whether 

{>roper  attention  is  paid  to  the  drafning  of  land,  particiK 
arly  the  fentiy  part  of  it;  and  if  there  are  any  obstacles 
tp  impi-ovements ;  and  in  what  manner  they  can  best  be 
removed:*  and  having  some  years  ago-b€fcome  acquainted, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  pf  Cambridge, 
bad  long  laboured  under  the  most  pressing  inconveniences, 
from  its  imperfect  drainage ;  I  thought  it  prudent,  as  the 
season  of  trie  year  was  now  far  advanced,  tp  direct  my 
attention  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  present  state  and  con« 
dition,  together  with  the  means  used  for  the  improvement 
of  the  low  grounds,  and  fenny  parts,  of  this  county. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  October  last  I  commenced  my  Sur- 
vey, and  found  that  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance 

ta 
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ta  the  fenny  part  of  the  uouaty,  (but  which  did  not  me^t 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  parties  interested^)  was  then  in 
contemplation,  and  likely  to  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  then  ensuing  Parliament.  .  Under  thi* 
circumstance,  and  reflecting  on  the  probable  conaeqjiiencesy 
that  might  attend  any  experiment  in  which  such  a  diver- 
sity of  interests  appeared  to  be  involved :  I  considered  it 
my  indispensible  auty  to  the  public  in  this  important  en* 
quiry,  to  be  minutely  attentive,  and  couforiD.in  the  strict- 
est mannei^  to  the  requisitions  abovementioned.  My  par-* 
ticular  observations  were  of  course  directed  to  the  promi"" 
nent,  and  leading  features,  of  the  great  level  of  the  fens; 
the  means  at  present  employed,  not  only  for  their  internal 
district  drainage,  but  that  of  the  external  and  general 
one;  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  corporation  of* 
the  Bedford  Level,  and  how  far  the  proposed  measure,  of 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river  Ouze,  from  its  present 
channel,  between  Eau-brink,  and  the  Haven  of  Lynn, 
would  embrace  all  the  objects  so  fondly  anticipated^  by 
the  promoters  of  that  measure. 

**  The  intersection  of  this  country  by  the  rivefs,  public 
lodes,  and  private  drains,  render  the  communication,  even 
in  the  summer  months,  between  one  village  and  another^ 
extremely  difficult;  and  information  respecting  a  neigh- 
bouring township  from  this  extreme  want  of  intercourse, 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  any  conversation,  with  the  most 
intelligent  persons  in  the  adjoining  parish.  The  variety 
of  interests  that  are  awakened  by  the  means  proposed,  foi* 
the  general  relief  of  the  fens,  the  more  elevated  partaof 
which,  may  be  considered  as  islands  and  want  little  assist- 
ance; the  skirty  lands,  and  the  passage  of  the  water,  to 
what  is  injudiciously  deemed  its  natural  and  proper  outfal; 
together  with  the  injurious  effects,  apprehended  to  the 
navigation,  of  the  several  rivers,  passing  through  the  level 
of  the  fens;  all  conspired  to  impress  my  mind,  with  the 
absolute  necessity^  of  a  thorough  and  minute  investi elation, 
of  this  long  neglected,  though  valuable  country.  For  the 
better  investigation  whereof  I  determined  to  put  difficulty 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  I  might  perform  the  task 
I  had  engaged  in,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities;  I  not 
only  visited  every  parish  in  the  county,  and  traced  the 
present,  and  original  watercourses,  from  the  foot  of  the 
highland  country  to  their  respective  outfals,  thereby  ascer- 
taihitig  the^generai  inclination  of  the  country  to  seaward, 
from-tbe  antient  and  voluntary  coui-ses  of  in  waters,  but 
^anchored  in  the  entfance  of  the  Lynn^  and  VVisb^adi 
'.  '     '  Q  channels, 
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channels,  at  the  low  watermark  of  the  ocean;  forthepnf'^ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  effect,  which  the  ^ea  waters  hsive^ 
on  the  descent  of  the  land  waters ;  to  their  only  outfal, 
the  low  watermark  at  sea.  In  prosecuting  these  eoqui* 
ries,  I  have  to  lament  the  shortness  of  the  days,  in  addition 
to  the  earnest  desire  I  had,  of  transmitting  this  part  of  my 
Report  to  the  Board,  (which  was  done,  at  uie  conclusion  of 
the  month  of  January  last,)  (?)  did  not  permit  me,  to  esta- 
blish all  the  various  and  necessary  facts,  and  to  draw  such 
inferences  and  conclusions  from  them,  as  under  less 
pressing  circumstances,  with  regard  to  time,  I  should  have 
thought  indispensibly  requisite  to  so  material  a  part  of 
the  survey. 

**The  very  ihiportant  information  I  acquired,  of  the 
face  of  this  valuable  country ;  of  its  structure,  and  general 
inclination  to  seaward ;  of  the  original  course  of  its 
waters ;  its  present  mode  of  draining,  and  state  of  hus- 
bandry ;  together  with  the  general  opinion  I  was  enabled 
to  collect,  by  patiently  walking  over  the  whole  of  the 
fenny  part  ot  the  county,  and  daily  conversing  with  the 
resident  inhabitants,  as  to  the  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  any  propo&ed  measure  of  improvement,  tempted  me, 
to  pursue  the  same  mode  of  travelling  through,  and  visit- 
ing the  several  districts,  and  villages,  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  county,  although  the  inconvenience  of  riding  from 
place  to  place,  or  having  the  care  of  a  horse,  ended  with 
my  survey  of  the  Fens. 

"  As  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  importance  and  use^ 
which  these  surveys,  ynW  be  of  hereafter,  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  information  they  impatt,  of  the  detail  ob- 
i^rved,  in  the  farming,  grazing,  breeding,  and  dairy  busi- 
ness ;  of  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom :  I  very 
much  regret  the  time  allotted,  for  the  finishing  of  this  en« 
4quiry,  will  not  permit  my  revisiting,  those  parts  of  the 
<:oun^,  wherein  I  discover,  the  minutes  taken  on  thespot^ 
to  be  deficient  in  the  full  information  I  so  much  wisli  to 
communicate,  or  where,  from  the  absence  of  the  most  in-^ 
telligent  persons,  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  but  little 
information.'* 

This  was  a  truly  spirited  and  arduous  undertaking ; 
which  few  men  could  have  prosecuted,  with  equal  ability, 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  at  so  unfavourable  a  sea- 
son.— If  Mr.  V.  instead  of  spending  a  month  or  two,  at 
one  particular  season  of  the  year,  had  remained  a  year  ot 
twom  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  adjoining 
Counties,— thus  examining  them,  at  every  seai^on^ — soine«> 
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thinff  really  entitled  to  a  place,  in  "  a  modem  Doomsday 
Book,'*  might  have  been  produced. — Under  the  disadvan- 
tages stated,  much  valuable  information  has  been  col- 
lected. 

This  Report,  though  of  considerable  bulk,  is  stitched 
up,  in  the  jbamphlet  manner.    The  number  of  pages  219. 

A  valuable  Sketch  Map^ — not  merely  of  Cambridgeshire, 
but  properly  including  the  Fen  Lands  of  the  Counties  of 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  j — which 
are  inseparable  parts — the  natural  margins— of  those  of 
Cambridgeshire,— is  prefixed  to  the  Volume  *, 

In  abstracting  the  useful  matter,  which  relates  to  the 
"  Fens,'*  or  waterformed  lands^—- and  which  constitutes  by 
far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Report, — I  will  first  go 
through  the  Parochial  Surveys  ;  and  select,  more  parti- 
cularly, what  concerns 
The  Extent,  The  State  of  Appropriation,  and 

The  Soils,  &c.  The  State  of  Drainage, 

of  each  parish.— And,  then,  systematize,  as  in  other  case^,. 
the  items  of  General  Infqrmation  that  are  scattered 
through  the  Volume. 

PAROCHIAL  SURVEYS. 

Mr.  Vancquver's  route  through  the  County  was  irregu* 
Jan  The  "  Fen^^  and  the  upland  parishes  are,  in  his  own 
account  of  them,  intermixed ;  the  former  are,  of  course, 
not  readily  to  be  detected,  by  a  stranger,  in  a  Map  of  the 
County.— I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  conveniency  of  my 
readers,  arrange  such  of  the  parishes,  *  situated  wholely  or 
partially  within  the  water-formed  division,  as  have  given 
rise,  in  Mr.  V*s  survey  and  account  of  them^  to  materials 
^f  information  which  I  have  deemed  proper  for  extraction*— 
geographically :  that  is  to  say,  agreeably  to  their  respeq^ 
tive  situations,  on  the  ordinary  Maps  of  the  Qounty. 
From  several  of  the  fen  parishes,  no  information  was  ob- 
tf^ined,  and,  from  others,  none  that  requires  to  be 
transcribed  into  this  register. 

TlD 

*  Aho  prefixed  io  the  Volume  is  a  *'  Sketch  of  a  Proposal  to  tnakc 
an  actual  Survey ,  and  publish  an  accurate  Map^  of  the, County  of 
Cambridge,  by  Charles  Vancouver,**— with  a  brief  explanation  ufihe 
proposed  plan. 
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Tjd  St.  Gileses  (a  nwtrshland  parish,  at  th^  northern  ^- 
tremityof  the  County).— P.  163.  **The  highland  lying 
around  and  near  the  village,  may  be  described  a  strong 
loani,  or  clay,  of  a  very  good  staple,  lying  upon  a  eault, 
and  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  ana  cole 
seed  ;  contains  about  one  thousaud  acres,  and  is  rented  on 
an  average,  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  The  soil  in  tl^ 
marshes,  is  an  hungry  silt,  with  little  or  no  variation,  from* 
the  bed  upon  which  it  lies,  proper  in  a  less  exhausted  con- 
dition to  permanent  pasture,  but  has  been  too  long  impro- 
perly employed  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ; 
it  contains  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  is  i^ented  at  eight 
shillings  per  acre.  The  fen ,  answering  the  general 
description  of  such  land,  amounts  to  about  two  thousand 
acres,  and  is  rented  at  ten  shillings  per  ^cre." 

The  rent  of  the  largest  farm  2501.  a  year. 

Newton  (the  same). — P.  162.  "The  inside  or  high- 
land agrees  in  general  with  the  description  of  that  in 
Leverington  ;"  (see  below)  "  it  contains  about  twelve  hun- 
dred acres,  and  is  rented,  on  an  average,  at  twenty-two 
ishillings  per  acre.  The  marshes  also  correspond  with 
those  in  that  parish  ;  they  contain  about  five  hundred  and 
«ixty  acres,  and  are  rented  at  fifteen  shillings  per  acre. 
The  fen  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred  acres,  is  rented  at 
twelve  shillings  per  acre,  and  agrees  in  description  like- 
wise with  that  in  Leverington.  About  one-third  of  the 
highland  and  marshes  are  under  tillage,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  fen." 

The  rent  of  the  largest  farm  550L 

Leverington  (the  same y.— P.  161.  <^The  upland  of 
this  parish,  is  a  deep,  brown,  under  clay,  or  loam,  lying 
tipon  a  clay ;  the  marshes  are  a  loamy  silt,  of  a  gentle 
nature,  and  easily  to  be  managed,  lying  upon  a  silt,  or  sea 
;siand«  The  fen  land  is  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  or 
loose  black  mould,  upon  a  turf  moor,  resting  upon  a  bears 
muckf*  and  a  clay.  The  upland  is  proper  for  the  culture 
pf  wheat,  beans,  barley,  clover,  cole  seed,  and  pernument 
pasture,  and  is  rented  at  twenty-five  shilUngs  per  acre. 
The  marshes  have  been  too  long  injudiciously  employed 
in  ^he  cultivation  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  being  now  much 

exhausted 

*  The  want  of  a  Glossary  of  Provincial  Terms  (which  a 
few  uiiiiutes  might  have  supplied,  they  being  flew  in  number)  is  the 
most  striking  defect  of  this  Keport.  What  is  Bear's  Muck !  is.  it  the 
remala  of  decaved  Brushwood? 
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exhausted  of  their  original  richness,  are  not  valued  at 
iJiore  than  sixteen  shillings  per  acre:  clover  and  turnips 
have  been  tried  with  tolerable  success  upon  these  lands  ; 
but  the  produce  will  never  be  obtained  from  them,  that 
they  would  have  yielded,  had  they  been  suffered  to  Lave 
tested  under  pasture  at  an  earlier  day.  The  third  descrip* 
tion  is  employed  under  the  common  fen  husbandry,  and 
valued  at  twelve  shillings  per  acre." 

LfeVERiNGTON  Parson  Drove  (the  same). — P.  18'-*. 
*'  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  inside  highland,  consist 
of  a  strong  loam,  upon  a  silt,  and  the  lower  partsof  aitiild 
^ilty  loam,  lying  upon  a  silt  also,  taken  together,  thp  whole 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  culture  of  wheat; 
bieahs,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  cole  seed,  and  turnips ;  but  it  is 
unquestionable  most  proper  for  the  culture  of  grass  and 
permanent  pasture;  it  contains  about  nine  hundred  acres, 
and  is  rented  at  twenty  four  shillings  per  acre,  on  an  aver- 
age. Another  description  of  inside  land,  consists  of  a  clay, 
M^ith  a  mixture  of  vegetable  matter,  or  fen  mould,  of  a 
good  depth,  lying  upon  a  buttery  clay  or  gault;*  this 
contains  about  nine  hundred  acres,  but  in  its  present  state 
of  drainage,  is  not  valued  at  more  thah  fourteen  Shillings 
per  acre ;  is  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  and  coIq 
seed.  The  fen  land  of  the  first  quality,  consists  of  a  vege- 
table matter,  or  moor,  mixed  with  an  hazel-coloured  loam, 
or  tender  sea  clay,  of  a  rich  deep  staple,  upon  a^ilty  clay, 
and  prope'r  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  and  cole  seedf ; 
contains  about, eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  is  readily 
rented  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  The  fen  of  the 
second  quality,  consists  of  moor,  or  fen  mould  casually 
mixed  with  clay,  from  off  the  road  hams,  or  small  hills, 
which  are  intermixed  through  this  level,  and  rising  from 
the  bed  of  the  fen  ;  of  this  there  are  about  five  hundred 
acres,  but  from  the  Uncertainty  of  its  drainage,  is  not 
valued  at  more  than  fourteen  shillings  per  acre.'* 

P.  186.  ^1  The  intermixture  of  property  in  the  fen,  and 
inside  districts  is  much  against  an  effectual  drainage  of 
those  lands.  An  improvement  to  the  drainage  of  the  low 
lands  in  the  inside  might  be  made,  by  additional  mills, 
properly  placed.'* 

The  largest  farm  400 1.  a  year. 

WiSBEACH 

•  Here^  we  have  some  rescmblancfc  of  a  defintttot)  of  the  term 
Gault. — In  another  idstance  it  is  denorowated  Gault  or  "  blue 
Clay.'* 

Q  3 
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WxsBEACH  St.  Mary  (the  same).— P.  186.  *^rt  is  mucU 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  information  obtained  here,  is  by 
no  means  so  full  or  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished,  being 
unfortunately  suspected  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  rector, 
I  was  not  only  received  cooliy>  but  treated  with  great 
jealousy  and  distrust.  Such  information  as  I  was  able  to 
obtain,  and  such  observations  as  I  was  enabled  to  make, 
are  as  follow :  The  inside  high  land  of  the  first  quality, 
lying  between  the  Murrow  banks  and  Wisbich  St.  Peters, 
and  oinding  north  westwardly  upon  Leverington  Parson 
Brove,  is  an  open,  loamy  soil,  very  similar  in  its  nature, 
to  that  described  in  the  preceding  parish ;  it  amounts  to 
about  three  thousand  acres,  and  is  rented  at  twenty  shil- 
lings per  acre.  The  low  land  within  the  same  district, 
consists  of  a  fen  poould,  mixed  with  and  lying  upon  a 
clay ;  is  at  present  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats, 
bariey-*big,  and  cole  seed,  but  from  the  uncertainty  of  its 
drainage,  is  not  valued  at  mpre  than  twelve  -shillings  p^r 
^cre.'* 

Elm  (the  same).— P.  154.  "  East  of  the  village,  taking 
the  church  for  the  centre,  the  highland  may  be  describeo^ 
^  silty,  tender  loam,  lying  upon  a  loam,  and  proper  for  the 
culture  of  hemp,  flax,  whea^  oats,  beans,  clover,  and  tur* 
nips  after  flax  ;  it  contains  about  one  thousand  ^cres,  and 
is  rented  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  South-west  and 
north  of  the  village,  is  a  clayey  loam,  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  infinitely  fine  sea  sand  or  silt,  and  vegetable 
matter,  of  a  manageable  nature,  well  stapled,  and  lying 
upon  a  clay,  proper  for  the  culture  of  hemp,  flax,  cole 
seed,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  cabbage,  colewort,  and  carrots ; 
of  this  there  are  about  twenty-two  hundred  .acres,  which 
are  also  rented  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  The  fen  land 
in  this  parish  amounts  to  about  seven  thousand  acres;  the 
soil  'or  surface  of  whith,  is  composed  of  black,  putrid, 
vegetable  matter,  lying  upon  a  substratum  at  different 
depth$of  turf  moor,  and  pear's  mudk^  (?)  which  finally 
rests  upon  a  clay,  the  natural  and  antieut  surface  of  the 
country;*  this  fen  land  is  proper  for  the  culture  of  cole 
seed,  o^u,  wheat,  clover,  and  rye  gr^s?,  and  is  rented  at 
^fteen  shillings  the  acre.'' 

Rent  of  the  largest  farm  700  It 

Out  WELL 

*  Bather  say— the  alluvion  deposited,  previously  to  the  growth  of 
tb?  •*  Turf  Moor,''  or  Morass ;  and  put  of  wbicb  it  grew, 
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OuTWETX  (the  same).— p.  160.  "  The  highland  in  this 
parish,  answers  to  the  same  de'^criptioh  of  that  given  of 
Upwell;"  (below)  "it  amounts  to  about  seven  hundred 
acres,  and  is  rented  at  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre. 
The  nature  of  the  fen  land  also  is  similar  to  the  adjoining 
fens  of  the  preceding  parish  ;  of  this  there  are  about  six 
hundred  acres,  and  in  their  present  inundated  condition, 
are  not  estimated  higher  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  acre." 

Rent  of  the  largest  200 1, 

Upwell  (the  same).— p.  158.  "The  highland,  consist^ 
of  a  strong  silty  loam,  of  a  good  staple,  proper  for  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes,  and  permanent 
pastures ;  this  amounts  to  about  two  thousand  acres,  and 
is  rented  at  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre.  *  The  soil,  or 
surface  of  the  fen,  is  a  silt  mixed  with  vegetable  matter, 
or  fen  mould,  lying  upon  a  turf  moor,t  under  which,  in 
many  places,  is  found  a  bear's  muck ;  though  the  soil,  or 
super-stratum,  is  sometimes  found  upon  a  clay«  proper  for 
the  culture  of  wheat,  barley-big,  oats,  cole  seed,  and  were 
the  fen  in  a  proper  drained  state,  it  might  be  advantage* 
ously  employed  in  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses ;  it  con- 
tains about  fifteen  thousand  acres,  which  are,  valued  at  six 
shillings  per  acre;  but  under  a  proper  drainage,  would 
readily  rent  at  fourteen  shillings  per  acre," 

The  largest  farm  300 1.  at  will, 

P.  160.  *<  The  defective  drainage  of  the  fens,  is  imputed 
to  the  want  of  abetter  outfal,  for  the  fen  waters  through 
the  Haven  of  Lynn  to  the  sea." 

Thorney  (a  fen  parish,  on  the  border  of  Northanjpton^ 
shire).— P.  187.  "The  highland  consists  of  an  ash-coloured, 
tender  clay,  of  a  good  staple,  lying  upon  a  gault  and  gra* 
vel,  and  proper  for  the  culture  of  permanent  pasture,  or 
grazing  ground ;  it  contains^  about  six  hundred  acres,  and 
IS  rented  at  twenly-five  shillings  per  acre. 

**  The  fen  of  the  first  quality,  is  composed  of  completely' 
putrified  vegetable  matter,  with  the  natural  clay,  upon 
which  it  rests,  forming  together,  a  deep,  strong,  black 
earth,  proper  for  grazing  ground,  in  which  it  is  at  present 
chiefly  and  judiciously  employed  ;  of  this  there  are  about 
three  thousand  acres,  which  on  an  average  are  rented  at 
eighteen  shillings  per  acre.    That  of  the  second  quality 

^  is 

^  Doubtlessly,  pure  allufion. 

f  The  true  draiposite  soi)>  spoken  of,  aforegoing,  p.  168.       ^ 
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is  a  fen  mouldy  or  moor^  frotii  fourteen  to  twenty-four 
Inches  deep^ '  lying  upon  a  gault  and  gravel,  and  proper 
for  the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  cole  seed,  and  temporary 
pasture;  it  contains  about  six  thousand  acres,  and  is 
rented  at  sixteen  shillings  per  acre.  The  third  class  of 
fen  land,  consists  of  fen  mould,  upon  a  turf  moor,  under 
which  it  bears  much  of  various  depths,  which  finally  rests 
upon  0.  clay ;  this  class  of  fen  is  proper  for  the  culture  of 
oats,  cole  seed,  and  temporary  pasture ;  it  amounts  to 
about  eight  thousand  acres,  and  is  rented  on  an  average 
^t  eleven  shillings  per  acre." 

Jleuts  of  farms  25  to  400l.  at  will. 
P.  189.    ^*The  annual  draining  tax  for  the  internal 
drainage  of  this  parish,  is  about  one  shilling  per  acre." 

Whittlesea  (the  same).-^P.   190,    ^*The  field  lying 
north  eastwardly  of  the  village,,  and  adjoining  4iereto, 
(called  Bar$onby  field)  consists  of  a  brown  friable  n^uld, 
of  a  good  staple,  lying  upon  a  clay,  and  gravely  prpper  (os  . 
the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  peas,  clover, .  and  turnips, 
Und  with  the  meadow  land  annexed  to  it,  contains  aboqt 
four  hundred  acres,  which  taken  together,  are  rwted  at 
sixteen  shillings  per  acre^    The  second,  or  lattiqe  high 
field ;  binding  southwardly  upon  the  foregoing,  and  ad- 
joining the  village  upon  the  south-east,  consist,**  o(^  mixed 
brown  earth,    and  gravelly  loafn,  of  a  tolerable  staple, 
lying  upon  a  clay  and  gravel,  may  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage in  the  same  manner  with  the  last  described  ;  it  c<jn« 
taips  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  at  fourteen 
shillings  per  acre.     The  churchfield  adjoining  the  village, 
answers  to  this  last  description,  and  is  applicable  to  the 
culture  of  the  same  crops ;  it  contains  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  is  rented  at  fourteen  shillings  per 
acre.    The  fourth  field  adjoining  the  above,  and  binding 
westwardly  upon  the  village,  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  first  field,  and  contains  about  three  hundred  acres. 
The  King's  delph-land  extending  southwardly  from  Wbit- 
tlesea-dyke,  is  found  to  be  a  fen  mould,  incorporated  with 
clay;   proceeding  thence  south  eastwardly,  the  clay  is 
gradually  lost  in  an  unmixed  mass  of  fen  mould,  upon  a 
turf  moor,  apd  bears  muck ;  this  is  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  cole  seed,  and  clover,  and 
Contains  about  twelve  hundred  acres,  which  are  rented  at 
sixteen  shillings  per  acre. 

^*  The  pastures  in  severalty,  called  black  birch  reach 
grounds,  bind  south  eastwardly,  upon  the  N.  W.  side  of 
5je  King*s  delph  lands ;  they  contain  about  twelve  hun- 
dred 
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dred,acrQs,  and,  are  rented  at  eighteen  shillings  p^r  acre, 
Tfa^  ^oil  pf  the  fen,  consists  of  putria,  vegetable;  matter^ 
iipon  a  tur^mbbr,  under  which  is  oear^s  muck  of  different 
depths ;  it  amounts  to  about  seventeen  thousand  acres; 
and  in  its  present  deplorable  state  of  drainage,  is  not 
estimated  at  more  than  five  shillings  per  acre.  The  wash- 
lands  amopnt  to. ^bbut  three  thousand  acres,  lying  between 
the  north  and  south  banks  of  Moreton's  Leam  ;  but^  being 
subject  to  freguent  overflowings,  even  in  the  summer 
season,  from  th^  highland  freshes,  is  not  valued  at  more 
than  three  shillings  per  acre.*' 

Rent  not  mentioned.    Tenancy  at  will. 

P/ldl.  *^The  miserable  condition  of  these  fens,  in 
cons^uence  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  drainage,  pre- 
clude any  comparison  at  present  with  those  of  Thorney.'* 

Chatteris,  (a  central  feu  parish). — P.  15 K  *'^here 
are  about  one  ^lundred  and  fifty  acres  east  of  the  village, 
which  are  rented  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre  ;  the  soil  a 
deep,  brown,  coitipact,  cfayey  loam,  lying  upon  a  gault^ 
proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  clover. 
South  of,  and  adjoining  the  town,  is  a  common  field,  con- 
taining about  two  hundred  acres,  and  rented  at  twenty 
shillings  per  acre,  the  soil  of  which,  consists  of  a  strong, 
brown  clay,  of  la  good  staple,  lying  upon  a  red  clay ;  the 
lower  parts  of  this  field  are  much  injured  by  lying  near 
the  springs,  but  is  nevertheless  proper  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  beans,  black  oats,  and  clover.  North-west  of  the 
village,  the  soil  is  of  an  open,  warm,  and  gravelly  nature, 
lying  upon  a  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  proper  for  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  turnips ;  of  this  there 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  rented  at  sixteen  shillings 
per  acre. 

*^  The  enclosed  pastures  partake  of  the  same  variety  of 
soil  with  that  of  the  open  fields,  they  contain  about  two 
hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty-five  shillings  per 
acre ;  there  are  about  three  hundred  acres  of  highland 
common,  which  in  severalty  would  be  richly  worth  the 
same  rent  as  the  enclosed  pastures. 

"  The  fen-land  common  contains  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  which  in  severalty  would  readily  let 
for  fifteen  shillings  per  acre;  there  are  about  one 
thousand  fire  hundred  acres  of  this  last-mentioned  com- 
mon, now  under  cultivation  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  remainder,  will,  at  the  option  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  common  rights,  come  in  regular  rotation  fot 
breaking  up ;  five  hundred  acres  of  this  fen  common  are 
at  present  under  tillage,  and  two  hundred  acres  still  undei^ 
"  ^    '  pasture^ 
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?asture,  bat  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  sant)*  act^ 
'here  are  about  seven  thousand  acres  of  fen  land  in 
severalty,  and  under  cultivation,  valued,  free  of  the  drain«* 
ing  tax,  at  ten  shillings  per  acre." 

P.  153.  "  A  provision  was  made  in  the  aCt  before 
mentioned,  for  cleansing  and  scouring  th^  highland 
drain s;j  in  consequence  of  which,  the  open  fields  are  veiy 
well  drained  ;  and  under  the  Cover  of  the  same  authority, 
the  fen  lands  and  low  grounds,  are  so  well  drained,  as  to 
render  them  tolerably  certain  summer  grounds." 

LiTTUEPORT  &c.  (a  fen  parish  bordering  on  Norfolk).— 
P.  140.  "  East  of  the  village,  and  immediatelv  adjoining 
it,  are  about  fifty  acres  of  strong,  rich,  deep,  black  land, 
proper  for  the  culture  of  hemp  and  potatoes,  which  are 
readily  rented  at  forty-five  shillings  per  acre.  Thence 
extending  south  eastwardlv^  are  about  one  hundred  acres 
of  a  warm,  sandy  loam,  of  a  good  staple,  lying  upon  a 
clay  and  sand ;  Westwardly  of  the  village,  are  three  other 
fields,  containing  about  one  hundred  acres  each,  the  soil 
of  which,  consists  of  a  black  and  brown  mould,  of  an  irre- 
gular depth,  lying  upon  a  clay,  and  sand.  Tbewhole  is 
proper  for  the  culture  of  every  species  of  grain,  pulse,  an4 
green  crops,  and  is  rented  at  an  average,  at  fourteen 
.shillings  per  acre. 

"The  enclosed  pastures  of  thebest  quality,lie  in  and  near 
Che  village ;  these  contain  about  one  hundred  acres,  and 
are  rented  at  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre.  The  quan- 
tity of  fen  in  this  parish,  amounts  to  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres,  which  being  rendered  ex« 
tremely  precarious,  from  the  very  bad  state  of  the 
drainage,  under  its  present  cultivation,  is  not  rented  at 
more  than  six  shillings  per  acre,  but  were  it  improved  to  ' 
the  full  extent,  woulu  be  amply  worth  double  its  present 
rent.  The  driest  and  best  part  of  it,  is  appropriated  to 
the  culture  of  wheat,  oats,  turni^>s,  cole  seed,  and  bare 
cole,  all  of  which,  in  a  favourable  season,  are  found  ta 
answer  extremely  well." 
The  largest  farm  950  acres. 

DowNUAM,  (a  fenside  parish,  at  the  northwest  extreme 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely).— P.  143.  "  The  enclosed  pastures  of 
the  first  quality,  comprehend  abdut  four  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  and  are  valued  at  twenty-five  shillings  per 
acre.  The  lands  skirting  upon  the  fens  aqiount  to  about 
pne  thouisand  acres,  and  are  valued  at  twelve  shillings  per 
acre  on  an  average.  The  fen  includes  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four  acres,  two  thousand  acres  of  which, 
liave  been  much  injured  by  the  cutting  of  turf^  and '  are 

•  not 
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not  valued  at  more  than  one  shilling  per  acre.  The  re- 
mainder of  it,  is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  fen  fodder^ 
except  a  small  part  under  the  common  fen  husbandry^ 
which  is  estimated  at  six  shillings  per  acre;,  and  five 
hundred  acres  in  a  very  uncertain  state,  from  the  Arequent 
overflowings  of  the  fen,  lying  north  of  the  old  Bedford 
river,  and  adioining  Manea,  are  rented  at  five  shillings 
per  acre.  There  are  besides  about  one  thousand  adres, 
lying  in  the  Hundred  Foot  Wash  Way,  which  are  rented 
§t  eight  shillings  per  acre.'^ 

The  largest  farm  300/.  on  lease  of  16  years. 

Ely*,  (an  upland  parish  toward  the  center  of  the  Isle). 
-^P.  138.  **  The  town  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  very 
rich  pasture  lands,  variable  in  their  soil,  and  lying  upon  a 
gravel,  clay,  and  gault;  in  this  direction,  we  find  the 
beautiful  villa  of  New-Barnes,  and  extending  thence 
northwardly,  the  hamlet  of  Churcham.  The  pastures  of 
the  first  quality,  in  this  quarter,  may  contain  about  twelve 
hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty-eight  shillings 
per  acre.  The  lands  skirting  upon  the  fens,  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  before,  but  the  fens  below,  and  bearing  east- 
irardly  are  miserable  indeed.'* 

The  largest  farm  500/. ;  at  will. 

Fi  139.  *^  The  fen  contains  about  six  thousand  acres, 
including  the  skirty  lands,  which  together  are  valued  at 
three  shillings  per  acre.  To  this  may  be  added  about  five 
hundred  acres  of  common,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
digging  turf,  and  mowing  sedge,  and  fen  fodder," 

Mepal,  (a  fenside  parish,  on  the  western  skirt  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely — proper).  P.  144.  **  The  arable  land  in  this 
parish  lying  in  an  open  common  field,  south-east  of  the 
IfillagQ,  contains  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented 
at  nine  shillings  per  acre;  it  consists  of  a  strong,  close 
olay^ of  a  fair  staple,  lying  upon  a  gault,  and  is  proper  for 
t|ie  culture  of  wbeat^  peas,  beans,  barley,  and  clover. 

There 

*  The  Is|.p  of  Ely.— This,  like  the  Isle  of  Axholm  (seep.  6, 
aforegoing) is,  in  reality,  Hi gu  land. — These  two  islets,  doubtlessly, 
received  their  present  nances,  while  they  were  begirt  with  water. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  is  greater,  both  in  extent  and  -elevation,  than  that 
of  Axholm.  The  village  of  Haddenham  is  seated  on  a  bold  promon* 
tory  that  rises  a  hundred  feet  or  more  (I  speak  from  the  eye,  in  passing 
it)  above  the  level  of  the  fens  which  it  overlooks. — The  surface  of  the 
island  is  beautifully  varied ;  and  the  soil,  in  general,  of  a  fertile  na- 
ture, tho  varying  in  specific  quality.  Were  the  common  fields^ 
^hich  still  occupy  its  landi  wholely  appropriated,  and  inclosed,  it 
iDiaht  be  rendered  on«  of  the  mest  valuable  plots  of  country,  in  the 
i^ldfi,  ^t  large. 
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There  are  thont  two  faandred  icres  of  htghldtid  pastured 
in  severalty,  rented  at  fifteen  shilHngis  per  acre,  art'd 
about  forty  icres  of  land  lying  in  the  wash  bei>Veen  the 
Old  and  New  Bedford  Rivers,  rented  at  tfen  shillings  per 
acre.  The  Highland  and  Wash  Conimon  contains  abotit 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  a  Fen  Common,  contain- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres;  had  formerly 
bv  digging  of  turf,  been  much  injutned,  but  is  now  com- 
pletely reclaimed,  and  under  a  fine  crop  of  coleseed,  the 
winter  food  of  which  has  been  eagerly  purchased  at  forty- 
five  shillings  per  acre.  Previous  to  this  fen  being  drained, 
and  the  turf  bars  levelled,  it  was  not  valued  at  more  than 
one  shilling  per  acre.  Tlie  other  fen  common,  is  a  mow 
fen,  and  aepastured  only  from  Lammas  to  Christmas. 
The  fen  land  in  severalty  amounts  to  about  six  hundred 
Jmd  eighty  acres,  and  is  rented  at  ten  shilling  per  acre.'* 

The  largest  farm  100/. 

SUTTOK— (upon  the  Island  of  Ely)— P.  145.  "The 
arable  high  land  lies  in  four  distinct  open  fields,  north 
eastwardly  of  the  village,  the  soil  of  which,  is  a  browri 
earth,  of  a  good  staple,  upon  a  reddish  clay,  or  brick  earth  j 
a  tough,  thin  clay,  upon  a  gault ;  and  a  small  part  of  ft 
mixed  nature  upon  a  gravel ;  the  whole  of  these  coiltain 
about  seven  hundred  acres,  which  ar6  rented  at  ten 
shillings  and  six-pence  per  acre,  and  their  respective 
parts  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  culture  of  wheat, 
parley,  beans,  peas,  clover,  and  turnips,  upon  two  furrow 
work.  The  improved  pastures  lying  in  and  near  the  vil- 
lage, contain  about  fifty  acres,  and  afe  rented  at  twenty 
shillings  per  acre ;  those  of  the  second  quality,  some  o^ 
which  are  rough,  and  abounding  with  ant's-hillS,  contain 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  are  rented  at 
twelve  shillings  per  acre.  The  lands  skirting  upon  the 
ffens,  amount  to  aibout  fifty  acres,  and  are  estimated  at 
fourteen  shillings  per  acre.  The  fen  of  tlie  first  quality 
amounts  to  about  two  thousand  acres,  rented  at  ten 
shillings;  and  there  are  about  eleven  hundred  of  the 
secbno,  oi:  inferior  quality,  which  are  rented  at  five  shil- 
lings per  acre.  This  fen  drains  partly  into  the  old  Ouze, 
and  Hundred  Foot  rivers,  and  partly  into  the  old  Bedford 
liver,  the  latter  of  which  is  best  drainied." 

The  largest  farm  280^.;  at  will. 

tiADDiNGHAM  (upon  the  Island). — ^Tfais,  like  Sutton,  i^ 
an  upland  parish,  in  a  state  of  common  field;  but,  being 
bordered  by  the  fen  lands,  has  had  a  portion  of  them  laia 
to  it ; — as  have  the  other  parishes  of  the  Isle.  jr 
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p.  148.  *^  The  ioferipr  pastures,  or  those  skirting  ujpom 
jthe  fen,  contain  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  acre99  and, 
are  rented  at  t^n,  shilUogs  per  acre.  The  fen  land 
amounts  to  about  two  thousand  acres,  and  in  its  pre^^nt 
state,  is  valued  at  seven  shillings  pev  acre." 

The  largest  farm  400/.;  at  wDL 

WiLBURTON  (also  a  coippon  field  parish  on  the  isljand) 
— P.  149.  **  The  improved  pastures  which  lie  in  and 
near  the  village,  contain  about  one  hundred  acres,  and 
are  rented  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  The  fen  ^t  pre- 
sent, though  at  a  very  considerable  expence,  is  tolerably 
well  drained ;  it  contains  about  eleven  hundred  acres^and 
is  rented  at  ten  shillings  per  acre." 

The  largest  farm,  2501. ;  on  l^ase  for  20  years. 

Streatham  (on  tbe  eastern  skirt  of  the.  Isle)— P.  150. 
**  East  of  the  village  are  about  one  hundred  acres^  of  en- 
closed pastures,  the  soil  of  which,  consists  of  a  strongs 
deep)  black  mould,  lying  upon  a  gault,  and  rented  at 
twenty  shillings  the  acre.  The  village  on  the  south  ia 
bounded  by  the  fen.  West  and  adjoining  the  town,  are 
two  open  common  fields,  the  soil  of  which,  gradually  re- 
sembles that  of  the  pastures  first  described ;  they  con- 
tain about  fpur  hundred  acresj  and  are  rented  at  ten  shil- 
lings per  acre.  There  are  about  fifty  acres  of  enclosed 
pasture  in  the  hamlet  of  Tiietford,  which  are  of  the  same 
quality  and  value  with  those  first  described.  The  skirty 
land,  common  included,  amounts  to  about  two  hundred 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  ten  shillings  per  acre ;  and  there 
are  about  six  hundred  acres  of  fen  land  valued  at  four 
shillings  per  acre. 

*^  The  fen  is  of  a  remarkably  good  quality,  very  sin;i]ar 
to  that  of  Wilburton,  but  is  reduced  to  a  small  value,  from: 
the  present  very  defective  state  of  the  drainage*  Th© 
open  field  land,  is  kept  very  well  drained,  by  a  wise  tq- 
ffulation  in  this  parish,  of  appointing  field-rqeves,.  who 
have  the  authority  to  order  any  drains  to  be  opened  that 
may  require,  it,  at  the  expence  of  those  to  whom  such 
drains  properly  belong.'^ 

SoHAM  &C.  (a  fenside  parish,  on  the  border  of  Suffolk) 
—P.  135.  "On  the  east  of  ,tbe  town  is  found  a^  black 
sandy  moor,  lying  upon  a  gravel;  on  the  west,  a  deep, 
rich,  black  mould,  lying  upon  a  blue  clay  ox  gault.  The. 
greater  part  of  this  land  lies  in  pastures  of  the  second 
quality,  and  containing  two  thoosaHd  five  hundred  ac^es, 
is  rented  at  twenty tfive  shillings  per  acre.  South  of  the 
village  are  about  five  hundred  acres  of  the  first-i:ate  pas- 
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tnreii  which  are  rented  at  thirtr  shilUngi  per  acre ;  thence, 
extendine  southwardly,  are  about  nine' hundred  acres  of 
open  field  arable  land,  consisting  of  a  rich  deep,  black 
mould,  lying  upon  a  cluncb,  proper  for  the  culture  of 
every  species  of  grain^  pulse,  grasses,  and  garden  stuff, 
which  are  rented  at  twenty«-one  shillings  per  acre. 
"North  of  the  village  there  are  about  three  thousand  acres 
of  rich  pastures,  rented  at  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre ; 
thence  extending  northwardly,  is  an  open  arable  field,  of 
a  deep  rich  and  loamy  nature,  lying  upon  a  tough  clay,  or 
gault.  This  field  contains  abiout  three  hundred  acres, 
and  is  proper  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease, 
and  is  rented  zt  twenty-one  shillings  per  acre.  The  lands 
'skirting  upon  the  fens,  contain  about  one  thousand 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  fifteen  shillings  per  acre.  The 
fen  amounts  to  about  eight  thousand  acres,  and  in  its  pre-> 
sent  condition,  is  not  valued  at  more  than  four  shilhngs 
per  acre.  The  bad  state  of  this  fen  is  not  attributed  to 
any  want  of  internal  works,  or  powers  for  lifting  the 
water,  but  to  the  constant  pressure  and  soakage  of  the 
Highland  waters,  through  the  loose  and  neglected  banks 
of  the  rivers  Cam  and  Lark.  The  most  inferior  fens,  and 
low  grounds,  in  this  parish,  effectually  drained,  and  pro- 
perly cultivated,  would  on  a  certainty  be  improved  to  the 
annual  value  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  shillings  per  acre.- 

"  There  are  here  about  two  hundred  acres  of  rich 
pasture  ground,  belonging  to  the  pogr,  and  affording  the 
possessors  of  a  common  right,  the  pasturage  of  three  cows 
6r  two  horses,  no  one  eligible  to  hold  any  of  these  rights, 
who  possesses  or  occupies  four  pounds  per  ann.  There  are 
besides  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  horse  com- 
mon, depastured  under  a  decree  from  the'  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer; both  these  tracts  are  richly  worth,  and  arQ 
Talued  at  twenty-five  shillings^r  acre. 

**  Soham-mere,  which  was  formerly  a  lake,  is  now 
drained,  and  brdughtjnto  a  profitable  state  of  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  vegetable  matter  and  brown  clay  j 
it  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  acres,  and  is  rented  on 
an  average,  at  fourteen  shillings  per  acre.  No  enclosure 
of  the  open  field  has  been  proposed,  nor  is  wished  for, 
though  the  laying  of  the  intermixed  property  together  is 
much  desirecC'*«-The  same  remark  is  made  on  other 


The  largest  farm  250/. ;  for  21  years. 
IsLEHAM  U  commonfield  parish  on  the  Suffolk  side  of 
the  County)-*-?.   33.      "The  land   skirting    u|)on    the 
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fefiSy  consists  of  about  three  handred  acres  i  is  rented  at 
Qight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre.  The  fen,  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  hundred  acres^  has  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  practice  of  cutting  turf,  and  from  the  deplorable  state 
of  its  drainage,  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion :  including  the  draining  tax  of  eighteen*pence  per 
acre,  it  does  not  average  at  this  time,  more  than  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  per  acre.  There  is  a  small  poor^s  com- 
mon, of  about  fifty  acres,  subject  to  half  a  draining  tax,  or 
nine-pence  per  acre." 

The  largest  farm,  250/.,  at  will. 

P.  35.  "The  unevenness  in  the  beds  of  the  river  Lark 
and  Cam,  are  much  complained  of,  in  resisting  the  de- 
scent of  the  water.  At  Prick  Willow,  six  miles  below, 
the  water  has  been  found  to  be  no  more  than  eighteen 
inches  deep,  when  it  has  been  four  feet  deep,  and  full  be- 
tween the  banks  running  through  this  parish.  The  work- 
ing of  the  bear,  (?)  has  been  of  much  seirvice,  but  the 
gravels  and  hards,  forming  the  obstructions  in  the  beds  of 
these  rivers,  are  only  to  be  removed  by  hand,  which  done, 
the  drainage  of  the  fen  land  in  this  parish,  would  be 
greatly  improved." 

WiCKEN — (a  fen  side  parish,  in  the  Suffolk  quarte;*).— 
P.  134.  <«  A  fen  common,  at  present  appropriated  to  the 
digging  of  turf,  and  cutting  sedge,  rushes,  &c.  contains 
about  one  hundred  acres.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  Laas  fen  land,  is  annually  mown  for  fodder,  and  when 
the  fen  is  not  drowned,  is  rented  at  five  shillings  per 
acre.  High  fen  farm  contains  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  which  are  rented  at  six  shillings  per  acre ;  this 
has  long  been  in  ^  state  of  uncertain  cultivation,  from  tlie 
frequent  drownings  of  the  fens.  At  Spiney  Abbey  there 
are  forty  acrejs  of  enclosed  pastqres,  rented  at  twenty 
sbUlings;  thirty  acres  of  skirty  land,  at  ten  shillings,  and 
one  hundred  .and  fifty  acres  of  fen,  at  six  shillingsr  per 
Acre.'* 

The  largest  farm  440/. ;  for  21  years.    • 

Chu>^Enham,  (an  inclosed  chalk  land  parish,  bordering 
on  Suffolk).-^ P*  31.  *' There  are  about  £wo  hundred 
acresoffeo'-land,  which  ought  to  be  drained  thTough  Ford- 
ham;  but  from  th^  obstructions,  by  mill-dams,  &c.  in 
those  water-courts,  are  at  present  drowned,  and  in  i^ 
very  deplorable  state ;  they  produce  little  else  than  sedge, 
which  is  cut  for  thatch,  litter,  or  fuel. 

"  This  parish  was  enclosed  about  four  years  ago.'* 

The  largest  farm  260/^ 
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SNAitswiELL,  (aft  opien  upland  jiarish)—^?,  StS.  There 
are  in  this  parish  **  about  eighty  acres  of  moor  or  fen 
common,  valued  at  seven  shillings  and  six-^penee  per  acise. 
The  enclosures  in  severalty,  contain  abdut  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  and  are  rented  at  twenty-one  shillings 
the  ^cre.  There  are  about  twelve  hundred  sheep  of  the 
Norfolk,  breed,  which  are  kept  healthy,  by  preventing 
them,  from  feeding  upon  the  wet,  moory,  ren  common  ; 
this  would  be  drained,  and  improved  to  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage, were  not  the  water  penned  back  upon  it,  by  a 
staunch,  forming  a  fish  pond,  at  Fordham  Abbey." 

The  largest  farm  34oh 

BuRWELL,  (likewise  a  chalk-land  parish,  bordering  on 
the  fens  in  the  Suffolk  quarter).— P.  36.  **  The  fen  con- 
tains about  two  thousand  acres,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  digging  of  turf; 
it  is  constantly  inundated,  and  valued  at  one  shilling  per 
acre.  In  this  most  deplorable  situation  it  is  considered 
bv  the  principal  farmers,  to  be  far  more  productive,  tfian 
if  it  were  better  drained,^  because  the  water  encourages 
the  growth  of  reed  and  sedge,  which  is  cut  by  the  poor 
people,  and  sent  by  water  tp  the  upper Country,  for  thel 
purpose  of  drying  malt.  Any  attempt  in  contemplation 
for  the  better  drainage  of  this  fen,  is  condideired'as  nostile 
to  the  true  interests  of  these  deluded  people." 

Waterbeacu  (a  fen  parish  tiear  Cambridge). —P;  138. 
"  Gn  the  west  of  this  parish,  and  extending  towards  Land^ 
beach,  is  a  well  stapled  graveUy  soil,  proper  for  the  cuU 
ture  of  rye,  barley,  turnips," anS  clotver;  ort  the  side  bind- 
ing upon  the  river  Cam,  a  d^p,  brown  loam,  without 
gravel,  lying  upon  a  clay,  and  proper  fof  *  ttoc  culture  of 
wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  clover :  these  contain 
acres,  and  are  rented  at  sixteen  shillings  periaare.  About 
an  equal  quantity  of  enclosures  in  sevei^^lty^  a*e  rented  at 
per  acre.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty- two  and  a  quarter  acres  of  commons,  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  and  a  half  -comiiion  rights,  at 
fifteen  and  a  half  acres  each,  or  eight  cows  and  four 
horses,  or  twelve  cows  and  eight  sheep  to*  each  common 
right :  about  five  hundred  acres  of  these  commons,  are  at 
present  out  of  the  reach  of  the  winter  floods;  the  re- 
mainder, which  are  subject  to  be  drowned,  o&n  in  no  way 
be  improved,  until  that  evil  be  removed,  and'  the  com- 
mons laid  into  severalty. 

"  To  assist  in  some  degree  the  drainage  of  the  ad- 
jacent fen  common,   the  chillerin,  and  the  north  fen, 
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which  latter  is  in  severalty,  a  sluice  should  be  erected  at 
Harrimire  head,  to  issue  the  ,  waters  of  the  fen  into  trie 
river  Cam,  when  the  level  is  drowned,  or  when  the  water, 
tvhich  is  frequently  the  case,  rides  higher  in  the  level, 
than  in  the  river  just  below.  With  regard  to  the  scouring 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  old  ouze,  or  west  river,  little  advan^ 
tage  can  be  expected  to  result  from  that  measure,  except 
that,  of  a  better  supply  of  water,  during  the  dry  season  of 
summer,  to  the  adjoining  country,  as  the  waters  descend- 
ing by  the  present  channel  of  the  Cam,  from  a  higher  level, 
would  on  a  certainty,  (were  the  bed  of  the  west  river 
cleaned  out)  revert,  or  flow  through  it  towards  Hermitage. 
Had  not  tlie  river  Cam  been  diverted  from  its  ancient  and 
original  course,  from  above  Clay-hithe,'leaving  the  hurds(?) 
of  Denny -Abbey  upon  the  east,  and  voluntarily  discharg-^ 
lug  its  waters  into  the  ouze,  below  Cottenham  commort, 
the  present  evils  in  the  navigation  below  Clayhithe,  would 
not  have  existed,  nor  would  the  country,  which  is  now  a 
melancholy  sacrifice  to  the  diversion  of  that  river,  have 
been  endangered." 

Fenny  Ditton  (a  fen-side  parish^  a  few  miles  below 
Cambridge)* — P.  45.  "There  are  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  enclosed  arable,  and  pasture  land,  in  several- 
ty, which  are  rented  at  twenty-five  shillings  the  acre,  a 
kindly  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  ash,  and  elm  ;  a  few  oaks, 
scattered  about,  appear  likewise  in  a  thriving  state.  The 
remainder  of  the  enclosures,  amounting  to  about  one  hun- 
dred acres,  being  subject  to  occasional  inundations,  front 
the  river  Cam,  •  are  not  valued  at  more  than  Eighteen 
shillings  per  acre.  Formerly  about  two  hundred  acres  of 
fen  common  were  enclosed,  but  the  very  bad  state  of  the 
general  drainage  since,  has  defeated  the  good  effects,  ex-* 
pected  from  this  measure ;  the  soil  of  these  enclosed  lands, 
is  an  absolute  sea-silt^  mixed  with  small  marine  shells^  and 
vegetable  matter,  or  turf-moor." 

The  largest  farm  380/.  for  ^21  years. 

Without  the  evidence,  of  the  interesting  circumstance, 
above  mentioned,  it  niight  seem  to  be  almost  certain,  that 
the  tide,  heretofore,  flowed  to  the  furthermost  extreme  of 
the  wide- spread  area  which  forms  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration ; — and  that  the  whole  space,  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  fens  and  marshes,  was  an  extension  of  the  bay  or 
estuary  which  separates  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nor- 
folk. 
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Judging  from  the  evidently  water-formed  lands,  in  the 
immeaiate  environs  of  Qa'mbridge,  and  the  general  flat- 
ness of  the  «ituation|  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the 
site  of  the  present  town  may  owe  its  existence  to  alluvion, 
—to  land  floods  and  the  tide. — The  castle  of  Chesterton 
(otherwise  Castleton)  is  seated  on  a  promontory  which  was 
once,  it  seems  probable,  washed  by  the  tide.  "The  castle 
may  not  only  have  afforded  protect ion^hxxt  may  have  given 
birthy  to  th€i  town  of  Cambridge. — The  bridge  may  have 
been  originally  built  for  the  conveniency  of  the  castl^;  and 
the  town  may  have  become  a  consequence,  in  this,  as  in 
numerous  other  instances  that  are  observable,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom. — ^This,  however,  by  the  way. 

At  the  close  of  his  parochial  journal,  JIf»  Vancouver 
has  inserted  two  Tables. — ^The  first  shows, — so  Jar  as  his 
information  extended^ — ^'^tlie  contents,  in  acres,  distinguish- 
ing each  sort  of  land,  the  rent  or  value  ;•'— "  The  number 
of  sheep ;" — "  The  highland  produce  in  bushels  per  acre ;'' 
—" The  population ;"  and — "The  poor^s'rate;"— in  the 
several  parishes; — and,  lastly,  a  column,  showing  ^^the 
produce  per  acre  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  cole  seed,** — 
in  some  of  the  principal  **  fen  parishes  :*' — a  tedious  task, 
which, — incomplete  a*  it  is, — and  incorrect  as  it  almost 
necessarily  must  be,  from  the  short  space  of  time  in  which 
the  materials  were  collected,  and  the  several  columns 
framed,— does  much  credit  to  Mr.  Vancouver,  as  a  Sur- 
veyor  and  Reporter. 

The  other  Table  stands  thus;— P.  193  ; 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Tins  I  collect,  firstly ^  from  the  Reporter's  "  SECONt) 
PAHiV' — consisting  of  twenty  seven  pages,  placed  at  thfe 
end  of  his  parochial  journal. — Secondly  ^  from  a  very  falir- 
?ble  confmunication,  by  Mr.  Si  one  of  LlVerington  (not 
tlje  Reporter  of  Lincolnshire  &c.) — "in  answer  to  souie 
queries  sent  him."  And,  thirdhj^  from  the  parochial 
JOURNAL,  in  which  are  found  some  miscellaneous  articles 
of  information,  other  than  the  main  objects  attended  to,  in 
making  the  foregoing  extracts. —  These  I  shall  idervtify 
by  the  names  of  the  parishes  under  which  they  occur. 

Extent. — In  the  preceding  Table,  it  may  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Vancouver  estimates  (in  what  manner  does  not  ^- 
pear)  the 

Acres* 
"  Improved  fen  of  the  county     .     ,     50,000 
•Waste  and  unimproved  feii     •     .     150,000 

Together  making 200,000" 

or  more  than  three  hundred  square  miles  of  ^*ym;*' — dis- 
tinct from  the  islets  or  "  highlands^''  (and  quere  the  "  skirt- 
ing lands  ?^')  they  embrace.r^  Estimating  thesit — the  "high- 
lands''— (incliiding  the  Isle  of  Ely)  as  being  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  one-third  of  the  *'fens,*' — the  entire  area  of  the 
level  lands  of  Cambridgeshire,  with  the  rising  grounds 
they  coni^iri,  would  appear  to  be  upward  of  four  hundred 
j^quare  n»iies,  in  Ca^}bri'dg€shire  alone :  and  this  agrees 
pretty  well  with  an  admeasurement  of  the  map  of  the 
county.  '        ,■ 

ClimatuPvE. — We  have  little  information  on  this  sub-  . 
ject,     1   have  found   incidental  mention  of  it,  only,  i:ii 
s^e-^ikin^  oi  workpeople ;  which  see,  ensuing. 
'     Soils. — For  much  information,  on  this  head,  see  the 
parochial  journal,  aforegoing. 

In  Mr.  Stone's  communication,  are  some  explicit,  and 
valuable  remarks,  on  the  soils  of  the  ihree  parishes  of  which 
he  particularly  speaks :  namely,  Leverington,  Newton" 
and  t  ID  St.  Giles's, — siiiiated  at  the  northern  extreme  of 
the  county. 

P.  165,  "The  soil  is  extremely  various,  each  parish 
consisting  of  three  districts  or  aivihions  of  land;  Ihe 
viarsbes,  the  tiigh  lands,  and  the  fins.  The  river  Nene 
runs  i»early  due  north  from  Wisbeach,  on  the  west  side  of 
which,  {lu  CHibankment  was  made  in  these  parishes  from 
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the-sea,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  one  hundred-, 
and  ninety  yeari*  ago,  and  lies  parallel  with  it,  dtthp  aver-, 
agq  width  of  aboiit  a  rpile,  bounded  on  the  west  bythe  old^ 
Roman  bank.  This  portion  of  land  is  called  ifie  marshes j, 
ai^d  consists  throughout  of  a  light  soil,  composed  of  a  mix- 
tqre  gf  sand,  with  clay  ;  the  former  generally  prevailing, 
and  is  called  bv  the  local  tern)  of  silt."   ^ 

P.  1.67.  "  The  next  portion  of  these  parishes  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  high  lands,  and  thesq  lie  west  of  the  marshes, 
between  the  Roman  bank  on  tlie  east,  and  the  fens  on  the 
west.  The  soil  of  the  high  lands,  resembles  that  of  the 
marshes,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  clay,  and  less  sand  in 
them  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  a  heavier  soil,  increasing  in  their  value  as  ihey  in- 
crease in  this  particular." 

P.  168.  "In  Tid  St.  Giles  there  is  some  of  the  best 
sheep  pasture  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  soil  is  that  due  mix- 
ture, the  density  and  solidity  ol'  \vhich,  are  sufficient  to 
hold  the  manure  arising  in  vast  abundance  from  the  crops 
of  the  fen  land,  whither  none  ever  returns;  capable  too  of 
resisting  the  frost,  and  yet  n«t  so  strong  a  clay  as  to  retain 
thc/  wet,  or  to  burn  in  a  drought  extremely;  that  it  is  on. 
the  best  of  these  lands,  an  unfading  verdure  is  always  to 
be  seen.  They  would  be  equally  good  for  oxen,  could 
good  fresh  water  be  obtained  ;  of  which  there  is  no  supply 
but  by  rain ;  and  this.  in.  a  sumuiper  like  the  last,  proves 
very  insufficient." 

P.  16i^.  "  The/ens  lying  on  the  west  side  of  these  three 
parislies,  and  remaining  nearly  parallel  with*  the  high  lands, 
a^  tiie  high  lands  do  witl)  the  marshes,  and  the  marshes 
wifcb  the  river  Nene,  form  the  whole  of  them.  The  soil 
of  these  (their  skirls  excepted,  which  are  like  the  high 
lands)  is  a  moor,  or  black  soil." 

Sa^ATE  of  Appropriation. — See  the  Reporter's  accounts 
in  the  parochial  journal,  aforegoing. 

P.  166  (by  Mr.  Stone).  "The  marshes  are  in  some 
places  enclosed,  in  others  open,  and  intermixed  in  the 
small  lots  in  which  they  were  originally  apportioned,  and 
might  receive  vast  improvements  by  being  laid  ia 
severalty." 

P.  173  (by  the  same).  "  By  inclosur^s  I  understand 
the  wastes,  for  which  acts  of  parliament  have  been  ob- 
tained for  authority  to  inclose  and  divide  tliem.  These  in 
this  counti^  have  consisted  of  interior  commons  and 
wastes  of  the  different  parishes,  whereon  right  of  coramon- 
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ing  WBS  vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  messuages^ 
&'c.  »lso  of  salt  marshes^  whereon  the  like  right  has  been 
exercised.  Thrqe  enclosures  within  ten. miles  of  ns,  Sat- 
ton,  Gedney,  and  Tidd  St.  Mary's,*'  (in  Lincolnshire)  "of 
the  former  description  have  taken  place,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  four,  or  five  years  ;  th^  first,  of  about  thirty^three 
hundred  acres;  the  second,  about  one  thousand  acres; 
and  the  last,  about  six  hundred  acres ;  and  two  of  the  lat- 
ter description,  much  nearer  us.  Walpole  and  Terring- 
ton"  (in  Norfolk)  ^^ salt  marshes;  the  first,  consisting  of 
about  sixteen  hundred  acres,  and  the  last,  about  one  thou- 
sand acres.*' 

P.  175  (by  the  same),  "Inclosures  appear  to  increase 
population;  in  those  made  above,  cottages  are  built, 
which  are  filled  with  families:  a  great  proof  of  their  effect 
in  this  way  is,  that  the  labour  in  those  parishes  is  double 
what  it  was,  and  it  is  done  with  more  ease  than  before. 
The  additional  employment  seems  to  attract  more  than 
additional  assistance,  some  part  of  which,  becomes  station-*' 
ary,  and  ihus  the  population  is  encreased/' 

State  of  DRAiNAGE.-*-For  parochial  information,  re- 
specting this  head,  see  the  foregoing  journal. 

The  subjoined  information,  by  Mr.  Stone,  is  highly 
important,  and  creditable  to  this  sensible,  experienced, 
i^nd  well  intentioned  writer. 

P.  170.  ♦^The  larger  part  of  them"  (the  Fens)  *«has 
not  been  drained  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  the 
outfal  of  this  part  is  through  the  high  lands  and  marshes 
into  the  river,  or  -rather  a  continuation  of  the  river  just 
mentioned,  by  means  of  water  mills  that  go  by  wind.  It 
was  this  continuation  of  the  river  Nene  in  a  confined,  and 
which  when  confined,  soon  became  a  deep  channel,  that 
rendered  the  drainage  of  these  fens,  and  indeed  a  great 
part  of  the  high  lands  in  these  parishes,  practicable.  For 
before  this  a  vast  expanse  of  sands  or  bay,  laid  in  front  of 
the  outfal,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Nene  used  to 
serpentize  in  shallow  and  shifting  channels,  or  rather 
streamlets,  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  navigate  but  in 
high  tides,  or  great  freshes,  and  into  which  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  drain  tne  adjoining  lands.  The  surface  of  the 
bay  or  sands  being  so  many  feet  above  that  of  the  lands, 
no  interior  banks  could  have  been  raised  sufficiently  high, 
nor  no  mechanical  powers  invented  to  force  the  waters 
between  them,  so  as  to  have  rendered  the  drainage  as 
(effectual  as  it  now  is,  without  any  increase  of  banks,  or 
m^cb^iiic  fprcei  moi-e  than  is  necessary  to  throw  the 
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waters  through  the  high  lands  and  marshes  as  before^ 
mentioned.  The  leading  of  the  river  Nene  in  a  confined 
channel  through  part  of  this  bay  nearer  to  a  deep  water. 
Was  part  of  the  great  plan  known  by  all  who  ever  attended 
to  the  interests  of  this  vast  tract  of  level  country,  to  an 
immense  part  of  which,  besides  the  parishes  unaer  con- 
sideration,  this  partial  execution  of  this  plan,  has  proved 
a  work  of  salvation :  It  has  served  to  establish  a  position 
before  much  controverted,  *  that  a  deep  and  confined 
channel,  ending  in  an  expanse  of  deep  waters,  is  the 
only  method  of  uniting  the  interests  of  navigation  and 
dramage/ 

"  These  fens  were  recovered  at  an  immense  ejfpence  at 
first;  those  of  Tidd  and  Newton,  having  borrowed  upon 
them  near  ten  thousand  pounds,  contain  between  three 
and  four  thousand  acres,  and  pay  an  annual  tax  of  four 
shillings  per  acre,  for  the  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed, 
and  the  support  of  the  works  of  drainage.  And  here  the 
eye  of  justice  cannot  helji  glancing  at  a  circumstance  so 
very  repugnant  to  her,  that  as  soon  as  these  fens  were  re- 
covered and  rendered  productive,  they  were  immediately 
subject  to,  and  did  render  a  tenth  of  their  produce  in 
corn,  or- a  composition  equal  to,  and  often  exceedi^^ir  jt, 
though  the  rectors  deriving  this  immense  advantage,  were 
no  contributors  to  the  expence  incurred. 

**  In  stating  this,  I  am  aware  it  is  only  a  common  evil, 
but  its  universality  does  not  less^eh  it,  nor  has  even  one 
plea  from  the  most  ingenious  advocate  fijr  tythes,  ever 
readied  this  neighbourhood,  in  justification,  or  even  i- 
liation,  of  this  suffering.  We  are  told  of  commurif  Jure^ 
but  this  overturns  the  cause  it  is  meant  to  support.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  parts  of  these  fens  producing  cf)ru,  have 
yielded  more  to  the  tythes  for  the  first  seven  years,  than 
to  the  owners  who  let  their  lands  to  be  occupied,  and  the 
proportion  of  such  lands  for  that  term  was  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  The  hazard  and  disrepute  of  fens 
when  first  drained,  that  have  been  long  drowned,  as  these 
were,  even  kept  the  rents  low  for  a  time,  and  before  the 
owner  can  let  his  lands  for  their  value,  they  must  be 
established  in  good  credit,  both  as  to  soil  and  security  in 
drainage." 

P.  177  (also  by  Mr.  Stone).    **  There  is  no  land  but 

what  is  drained  in  these  three  parishes;  a  field  in  Lever- 

ingtoR,  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  only  excepted,  called 

Gorefieid;  if  the  owners  of  this  were  to  solicit  the  Court 

'  of  Sewers,  to  admit  them  to  the  common  drainage  of  th^ 
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parish,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  would  be  admitted 
oil  terms  proportioned  to  the  relief  given  ;  this  I  suppose 
the  commoners  have  power  to  do.  The  residue  of  these 
parishes  are  drained  by  water  engines  that  go  by  wind,, 
the  marshes  excepted,  which  drain  naturally.  The  drains 
ar^  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  wide  at  top,  cut  as  deep 
towards  the  outfal  (through  the  marshes)  as  the  quickness 
of  the  soil  (?)  will  allow,  the  sides  so  sloped  as  to  make  the 
bottom  about  half  the  width  of  the  top.  On  the  depth  of 
these  drains  towards  thie  outfal,  depends  their  depth  as 
far  inland  as  the  first  mill  to  which  a  level  bottom  is  ne- 
cessary, and  so  from  the  first  to  the  second  mill,  &c." 

P.  202  (by  the  Reporter,  in  his  second  Part).  "  Upon 
this  subject,  the  want  of  opportunity  to  revisit  the  great 
level  of  the  fens,  and  the  parishes  bordering  upon  them, 
is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lamented,  as  the  quantity 
of  fen  land  that  is  in  an  improved  and  profitable  state, 
and  that  which  is  drowned  and  of  little  value,  would  there- 
by have  been  more  correctly  ascertained.  Reference, 
however,  may  be  had  to  Chatteris,  Elm,  Leverington 
Parson-drove,  Wisbich  St.  Mary's,  and  Thorney,  for  a 
comparative  view  of  what  the  lo^t  country  of  the  fens  is 
capable  of,  in  point  of  improvement,  by  recovering  the 
natural  outfal  of  the  middle,  and  south  level  waters. 
The  fenny  land  in  the  above  parishes,  tmder  improved 
cultivation,  amounts  to  about  fifty  thousand  acres,  and 
yields  a  produce  far  beyond  the  richest  high  lands  in  the 
county  j  averaging  a  rent  of  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
per  acre :  Whereas  the  waste,  the  drowned,  and  partially 
improved  fens,  amounting  on  a  moderate  computation,  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  cannot  be  fairly 
averaged  at  more  than  four  shillings  per  acre.  Hence  in 
this  County  only,  an  encreased  rent  of  ten  shillings  per 
acre,  amounting  to  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  annually, 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  complete,  and  ef- 
fectual drainage  of  the  fens,  and  restoring  to  the  country, 
a  tract  of  far  niore  fruitful,  and  productive  land  than  is  to 
be  met  with  of  the  like  extent,  in  any  part  of  the 
island."* 

Provisions. 

*  Mr.  Vancouver's  Paper,  on  Drainage. — Since  this  article 
vas  ready  for  the  press  (see  212,  aforegoing)  a  valuable  Paper,  on  the 
Drainage  of  the  Cambridgeshire  &c.  Fens,  by  Mr.  V.  has  been  pub- 
jished. — This  Paper  was  written  in  January  1794  ;  being  dated, 
*f  IJoop  h\ti,  Cambridge,  Feb.  J.  1791-  >" — when  it  would  seem  to 

have 
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Provisions.— P.  178  (by  Mr.  Stone).  "  Beef  from 
onetOyfive  shillings  per  stone,  ^(fourteen  pounds  to  the 
stone)  varyinjy  according  to  the  more  plentifully  or  scarce 
seasons  of  the  year.  Mutton  from  four-pence  to  five- 
pence  p'er  lb.  varying  in  like  manner.  Pork  generally 
high,  seldom  less  than  four-pence  per  pound ;  this  owing 
to  the  small  quantity  of  grain  proper  for  pig-feed  grown 
hereabouts.  None  of  our  soils  suit  peas,  and  barley-big 
is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  of  which  but  little  is 
grown.  Wheat  generally  below  the  average  of  the  king-* 
,  dom.  These  form  the  state  of  Wisbeach  market.  I  see 
.  no  probability  of  a  fluctuation  in  these  articles  of  provi- 
sion. Our  population  altering  but  very  little,  there  being 
no  manufactures  in  this  coitntry;  the  prosperity  or  de- 
pression of  trade  affect  us  not  as  to  home  consumption. 
'  Potatoes  are  grown  in  great  plenty,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  poor." 

JVIanufactures: — See  the  close  of  the  last  article. 

Poor  Rate. — By  Mr.  V's  table,  the  rate  of  the  County 
at  large  is  2s.  6id.  But  on  a  par  of  eighteen  fen  parishes, 
noted,  it  is  under  2s.  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  may 
be  accounted  for,  in  the  superior  wages  given  in  the  fens; 
and  probably  in  other  advantages  of  workpeople,  there. 

Tithe. — For  an  instance  ot  the  flagrant  in-equity  of 
demanding  tithes,  on  fresh  drained  lands,  see  the  head 
Drainage^  p.  247,  aforegoing. 

Roads. — P.  I79  (by  Mr.  Stone).  "  By  public  roads, 
as  distinguished  frond  parochial,  I  suppose  are  meant 
turnpikes ;  these  are  made  of  the  best  silt  that  can  be 
got,  which  when  pulverized,  is  nearly  all  sand.  Our 
parochial  roads,  where  silt  can  be  got,  are  made  in  like 
manner.  We  carry  this  some  miles  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  inner  roads  of  these  parishes  are  and  ever  must  be,  bad 
iq  winter." 

In  answer  to  a  query,  regarding  obstacles  to  improve- 
ment, Mr.  Stone  replies, — P.  184. '**The  bad  roads  are 

certainly 

have  been  sent  in,  under  pressing  circumstances,  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Why  it  was  not  prhited  with  his  Reportj—which  did  not  make  its 
appearance,  until  June  1794, — or  why  ic  was, — seventeen  years  after- 
ward,— inserted  in  a  Report  of  Huntingdonshire, — rather  than  in  one 
from  Cambridgeshire  which  was  pubiisheil  at  the  same  time,— may 
seem  inexplicable  to  any  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  Editorship 
of  t  he  Board's  works. 

This  Paper  will  be  further  noticed,  in  the  next  article. 
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certainly  obstacles;  these  prevent  us  from  claying  our 
light  sllty  lands,  for  in  winter,  in  the  part  of  these 
parishes,  where  blay  only  can  be  got,,  a  team  cannot  be 
fttirred,  and  these  roads  can  never  be  made  good/' 

Were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Vancouver's 
travelling,  onjboi^  through  the  fens,  it  might  well  have 
been  msule  a  matter  of  some  astonishment  that  he  shoulcL 
not  have  adverted  to  the  general  economy  of  the  roads, 
across  them. 

In  a  fen  country,  drains  and  roads  are,  in  a  manner,  in- 
separable; and  are  equally  essential  to  its  liabitablenes^ 
and  culture.  In  some  instances,  the  same  ditch  and 
bank  which  form,  at  once,  a  drains  an  embankment  and  n 
ready  are  moreover  applied  to  the  purpose  of  navigalion. 
Thus,  by  one  beautifully  simplex  operation,  an  inhospitable 
region  is  rendered  not  only  habitable,  and  capable  of  cuU 
tivation;  but  is  furnished  with  the  most  eligible  itoeans 
t)f  supplying  it  with  the  materials  of  improvement ;  as  well 
Uaof  conveying  its  surplus  produce  to  market : — an  admi^ 
rable  system  I—Klictated,  it  is  true,  by  necessity;  yet 
needing  many  a  fortunate  thought,  before  it  reached  its 
present  degree  of  perfection ;  much  as  may  be  still 
wanted  to  render  it  perfect*. 

Where  the  top  of  the  Bank  is  of  sufficient  width,  and 
especially  when  the  side  next  the  main  drain  is  guarded 
by  a  rail,  a  drain^bank  ROad  becomes,  in  the  summer 
season,  at  least,  safe  and  pleasant  to  the  traveller ;— -who, 
being  elevated,  perhaps,  eight,  ten,  or  more  feet,  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  gains  extensive  views ^ 
not  only  of  the  water-formed  lands,  with  the  villages  that 
appear  to  rise  out  of  them ;  but,  frequently,  of  the  distant 
uplands  which  bound  them. 

But  not  so  where  the  ridge  of  the  bank  is  barely  wide 
enough  for  one  carriage  to  pass,  and  without  any  guard, 
on  either  hand,  to  prevent  its  rolling  off  the  roof-like 
ridge,  into  a  yawning  river  bed,  or  a  main  drain  of  equal 
depth  and  dimensions;  as  is  the  case,  in  travelling  along 
the  bank  of  **  Vermuden's  drain,"  between  Chatteris  and 
Whittlesea. 

In  travelling  a  road  of  this  description,  even  in  summer, 
when  the  carriage  path  js  pretty  good,  there  is  some  little 
cause  of  alarm  to  tlie   mere  terra-Jirma  traveller.— In 

winter, 

♦  With  long  narrow  barges,  many  or  most  o£  the  larger  drains 
ii^t^  doubtlessly,  be  navigated. 
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winter^wben  the  draining  wind-milb  are  at  work,  close 
to  the  road  (theirbusiness  being  to  throw  the  water  out 
of  a  minor  catch  water  drain,  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
into  the  main  drain,  on  tiie  other,-»through  tunnels  be^ 
neath  it)  the  foaming  currents,  gushing  out  in  fiiU  view 
(as  I  have  ©bserved  them  in  Nonolk) — ^it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  a  miracle  that  a  carriage  drawn  by  startling 
horses,  not  used  to  such  a  sight,  should  escape  harm. 

Tenancy.~P.  188  (Thorney).  "The  whole  parish  is 
the  property  of  his  Grace  the  iJuke  of  Bedford,  and  not* 
withstanding  that  the  farms  are  all  held  at  will,  from 
twenty-five  to  four  hundred  pound  per  ann.  a  spii;it  of 
improvement  pervades  the  minds  of  every  tenant,  beyond 
what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  County, 
and  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  very  proper  con* 
fidence,  which  the  tenants  repose  in  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  their  noble  landlord,  and  to  the  good  sense 
and  superior  abilities,  which  mark  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
tieman  in^very  particular,  who  has  directly  the  manage- 
mentfof  this  valuable  property.*' 

For  that  of  several  other  parishes,  see  the  parochial 
journal. 

Covenants.— P^  179  (Mr.  Stone).  "There  are  but 
few  leases ;  but  it  has  been  found,  when  leases  have  been 
granted,  or  agreements  for  farms  made,  that  the  covenanta 
and  conditions  the  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  letten  undiminished,  are  the  following : 
To  restrain  the  sowing  of  hemp,  flax,  woad,  madder,  and 
mustard-seed ;  and  though  the  police  gives  rewards  for 
growing  the  two  first,  yet  it  is  the  interest  of  the  ovmer 
of  the  land,  to  inflict  penalties  on  the  sowing  them, 
as  DO  manure  arises  from  them.  The  restraining  cole 
seed  from  standing  for  a  crop,  is  founded  on  the  like 
olyection.  Where  the  first  five  of  these  are  grown,  the 
land  ought  to  be  expressly  let  for.  the  purpose,  and  an 
extra  rent  set  upon  it ;  because  it  must  necessarily  be  the 
worse  for  what  it  produces,  which  is  never  the  case  with  a 
farm  properly  let,  and  skilfully  managed.  Every  farm 
should  render  the  occupier  a  liandsome  interest  for  bis 
capital  employed  upon  it,  in  stock,  crop,  and  labour,  and 
improve  in  its  condition.  And  here  is  seen  the  diflerence 
between  a  good  and  bad  tenant,  which  needs  no  illustra- 
tion, either  to  condemn  the  one,  or  render  the  other  ap^ 
proved  in  the  eyes  of  his  landlord ;  the  former  will  always 
improve  the  4and  he  occupies,  and  his  own  property  to- 
gether; the  latter  gCDerally  reduces  both.    The  general 

covenants 
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cov^ztflfts  of  u§e  fqx  awy  fitrm  in  thi^  neighbourhoQ^,  h^^ 
sides j:he  foregouig,  are  to  forbid  the  pioqghipg.of  tbe> 
high  lands  in  gener^^if  watpr  cm  be  got  to  render  tberft  f>t> 
for  graajing.  Pf  the  portion  of  fen  land  belonging  to  my 
^rni,  not  more  tha^  oncnt^ird  of  the  land  permitted 
tp J ba  ploughed,  should,  be  in  corn  in  every  year,  wd  the* 
same  as  to  the  marches,  and  from  neitlier  more  than  two 
successive  crops  should  be  taken.  To  restrain  thf?  iaying 
manure  on  the  ploughed  lands  is  very  expedient,  I  have 
^en  instances  where  leases. have  been  silent. as  to  direcfer 
ing  the  routine  of  the  crops,  and  the  lands  on  which  the 
manure  should  be  laid,  of  bad,  tenfiHts  manuring  the 
jjlonghed  lands,  and  cropping  them  without  intermission 
during  the  terms  of  their  lea^s.,  By  tfeis  abusie  the 
ploughed  land,  at  the  expiEatioq,  waSiCictremely  fwl,  and. 
If  anted  fallowing  and  laying  dowo,  and  the  grass  land  not 
improV(ed  as  it  would  have  been  with  proper  manurii^*. 
i.eyver  crops  of  corn  apd  timely  fallowing  are  therefore 
ipsnred  by  forbidding  the  ploughed  lands  ta  be  manured* 
Moreover  the  best  species  qf  pasture  in  every  gr^^ng 
ffxTjfiy  Qught  tp  b^  restffwfied  from  b^ingnapwed." 

Rent. — P.  174  (by  the  same).    "To  furnish  an  idea  of , 
tj>e  quality  qf  these. Ja^ds,  (p.  246..X  I -Will  s^j^evW^at  I 
suppose/ the  average  rent  of  them ;         ;      - 
<P»y-St|t|iPD,not  lew  than  30s.  per  aprer'VThese.were  tjie  iute* 
Of  Gedney,  about         20s,  per/acre  (^  rion  ppmmoH»  and!. 
Of TidSuMary'siPOt,  i(  Vi^asteflands^ofjtbese 

less  than   ?         .    3ps»  per  acre:/  parishes..  .   . 

Q(f  Walpole  ^^X^ss^jy^Y  2Lcre  ^"^^^  **'^  nw^es-  of 
TJerrington,  about  |    ;   f  *T  '  ^     tb^e  parishes. 

"  N,  B.  in  these  \»in«fi,, the- extra  Kenta.^f  la#iids  let  for 
woad  and.  flax,  are  nqt  cpopidered,  but.  off  the  lands  only 
let.fpr-  the' common  purposes  of  qpcnpafcipn.  * 

"  The  hazardous  situation  of  tb6  salt  marshes,  can  alone 
account  for  the  rent;Qf  them  being  inferior  to  that  of  in- 
terior commons  and  .wa,ter^,  (? ),  as  their  qualify  for  growing 
corn  is  much  supedor :  both  these  salt  marshes,  produce 
the  best  and  biggest  crops  lever  saw ;  no  part  of  the  crops 
Dpon  them  was  destroyed  .by  wire  worms,  or  any  other 
reptile,  and  their  having  been. so, continually  and  imme- 
diately overflowed  by  s»U  waiter,  previous  to  being  em- 
banked, may  be  consideired  the  cause  of  this.     The  crops 

on. 

*  This  i^  considerate,  waAuable. Report.  Indeed  Mr.  Stone's 
JkfWOKT  of  7:ups£  PARi6H^i^futl  of  ^ught  a^<)  consideration. 
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Oil  the  interior  cbminott  afld  washes,  suffered  extremely  by 
these  at  first,  and  still  bontinoe  to  suffefr  every  year,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.'*'      ' 

The  Reporter's  estim^tie  (liv  whatmanner  does  not  ap- 
pear) in  1793,  of  the  then  "prefsent  rents,"-^and  the 
**  improvable  rents" — of  the  fen  land*?^ — are  se6n  in  the 
foregoing  table,  p.-S^S.  See  also  thfe  close  of  the  ne*t 
article. 

Faum^, — On  the  sizes  of  fen  farms  in  general^  no  Report 
is  given.— For  the  retUal  values  of  the  largeity  see  thfe 
parochial  journal.     ' 

-Dmi/z/w^"  Farm  Linds.' — An  instance  is  mentioned  (in 
Stow  cum  Quy)  p.  42,  of  **skirty  lands"  .being  raised,  by 
this  species  of  improvement  (not  verj'  masterly  performed) 
from  8s.  to  a  guiniea,  an  acre. 

JIomeste£u/s  md  Plans  of  Farms. *^V.  179  (by  Mr: 
Stone).  "  The  fafr^  houses  in  this  country  are  generally 
esteemed  good.  The  farm  3'ards  and  offices  ill  con- 
structed, and  from' the  high  price  of  materials  and  worlc- 
manship,  these  will  probably  continue  so  Situation  fot 
convenience  of  occupation  is  little  thought  of,  the  'pro- 
perty being  so  dispersed  ;  there  are  but  few  farms  thtit 
have  much  kind  contiguous  to  the  liouses." 

In  the  more  central  p^rts  of  the  fens,  the  farm  housesf 
are  necessarily  placed  in  the  villages,  situated  on  thd 
gently  -swelling  grounds,  before  mentioned  ;— and  the 
more  marginal,  on  the  uplands  which  bound  them. — Hefto 
and  there,  a  few  hovels,  or  a  wretched  farmstead  is  seen 
in  the  fens.  But  it  may,  I  believe,  be  said,  that  the 
occupiers  of  the  major  part  of  those  lands  reside  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  miles  from  them.  They  are  of  course 
managed  with  many  disadvantages.  This,  added  to  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  climature,  and  the  high  rate  of 
labdr,  may  serve  to  account  for  the  lowness  of  rent,  com- 
jxired  with  thatofl^nds  of  equal  fertility,  cultivated  under 
more  favorable' circumstances. 

•  Occupiers.*— I  find  no  direct  mention  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  fens,  in  this  Report.  In  the  next  article,  they  are 
incidentally  noticed.  See  also  the  head,  Tenancy^  \y.  251; 
aforegoing. 

Plan  oV  Management  of  Farms. — P.  155  (Parish  of 
Film).  "  The  husbandry  of  the  highland  arable  is  usual- 
ly, first  year,  flax,  or  oats,  the  ftax  ground  sown  with 
turnips,  or  cole  seed,  and  fed  off  with  sheep;  second  yeaT^ 
oats ;  i:hird  year,  wheat  y  fourth  year,  cole  seed,  beans, 
hemp,  or  .oats.'- 

P.  166. 
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P.  166  ^by  Mr.  Stone)«  ^  A  small  part  of  the  parish  o( 
West  Walton,  in  Norfolk,  extends  into  these  marshes*  and 
is  principally  intermixed  and  open.  The  enclosed  parts 
of  them,  all  consist  of  both  pasture  and  arable  land ;  the 
pasture  is  used  for  young  stock,  principally  sheep ;  as  the 
water  in  general  is  bad,  the  being  saline,  and  there 

being  no  possibility  of  taking  in  fresh  waters  The  herbage 
is  very  healthy,  and  for  young  sheep,  answers  very  well ; 
but  none  of  it  sufficiently  go^  to  fat  sheep  upon,  unless 
improved  by  clay  or  lime ;  the  difficulty  and  expence  of 
obtaining  which,  are  likely  to  prevent  the  exjperimentfrom 
being  made.  The  arable  parts  of  the  enclosed  marshes 
have  generally  two  crops  of  com  taken  from  off  them,  are 
then  fallowed  for  turnips,  or  cole  seed,  which  when  fed  off 
with  sheep,  the  common  practice,  enable  the  land  to  pro* 
duce  two  crops  of  com  more ;  the  first  is  generally  oats, 
the  second  wneat,  and  when  the  land  tires  of  this  round, 
and  becomes  foul  of  weeds,  it  is  seeded  down  with  red 
clover,  and  rye  grass,  (fourteen  pound  per  acre  of  the  first, 
and  a  peck  an  acre  of  the  last)  is  allowed  to  lie  two  years, 
and  is  then  taken  up  again:  ifclear  of  twitch,  is  sown  with 
oats,  if  not,  is  fallowed  from  the  swerd  for  cole  seed,  or 
turnips.  .By  this  rotine  the  enclosed  part  of  the  marshes, 
is  occupied  to  great  advantage;  whereas  the  open  andin* 
termixed  parts  are  in  a  most  wretched  state ;  two  crops 
and  a  fallow  are  perpetually  taken ;  the  last  crop  is  seldom 
good  for  any  thing;  the  land  is  over  mn  with  weeds;  it 
wants  resting  in  pasture,  and  enriching  and  compressing- 
by  sheep,  eating  that  pasture,  which  its  open  state  Aiust 
forever  forbid.  If  these  lands  (the  open  lands)  were  laid 
in  severalty,  and  enclosed,'  they  would  in  igeneral  bear  a 
double  rent,  and  the  occupiers  be  better  off  than  at  pre--^ 
sent'* 

P.  168  (by  the  same).  «  Of  these**  (the  highlands)  **  by 
much  the  largest  quantity  is  in  pasture,  and  could  these 

Earishes  be  supplied  with  fresh  water,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
ut  few  of  the  hi^h  lands  would  be  ploughed ;  but  tb« 
want  of  this  essential  in  grazing,  is  an  apology  for  so  large 
a  part,  as  there  is  at  present,  being  arable.  The  manage* 
ment  of  the  high  lands  that  are  ploughed,  is  settled  into 
no  system,  except  that  of  growing  as  many  crops  of  corn, 
in  succession  from  them,  as  they  will  prouuce. 

^  The  largest  part  of  these  parishes  is  occupied  by  the 
owners,  who  have  become  within  these  fewyeurs,.the  pur«* 
chasers  of  the  lands  they  occupy;  and  notwithstanding 
this^  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  piece  of  good' bigE 

pasture 
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pasture  land  being^  ploughed,  that  is  not  lowered  in  the 
value  of  its  fee  simple,  five  years  purchase.  A  regular 
and  rational  system  of  agriculture  may  be  recommended, 
and  partially  adopted  in  such  a  country,  but  cannot  be 
made  general  or  enforced/' 

P.  171  (by  the  same).  **The  culture  of  these  lands, 
consisting  of  moor  or  black  soil,  is  that  of  paring  and 
burning,  sowing  with  cole  seed,  feeding  off  with  sheep, 
taking  two  crops  of  corn,  the  first,  oats^  the  second,  wheat, 
laying  down  with  the  last,  continuing  pasture  two  years, 
and  then  repeating  the  same  course. 

P.  181  (by  the  same).  "In  grazing  considerable  emu- 
lation  exists ;  in  farming  very  little ;  the  cause  of  this 
perhaps  is  owing  to  the  labour,  so  scarce  and  high  in  thii 
country,  necessary  to  the  one  more  than  the  other.  Labour 
must  be  on  a  better  footing  before  any  spirit  of  esLcellence 
in  farming  can  be  roused.** 

P.  185  (Leverington  Parson  Drove,  by  the  Reporter), 
"The  practice  upon  the  fen  of  the  first  quality,  is  first  to 
pare  and  burn,  sow  cole  seed,  and  feed  that  crop  off  with 
sheep,  which  hitherto  has  proved  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  wire  worm  and  grub ;  the 
second  year,  oats ;  third,  wheat ;  fourth,  pats ;  fifth,  wheat; 
the  sixth  year  fallow  for  cole  ^eed ;  OjUd  it  is  either  then  laid 
down  with  two  bushels  of  rye  grass,  and  eight  pounds  of 
Dutch  white  clover,  oris  continued  another  year  with  oats,, 
and  then  laid  down,  and  afterwards  the  new  grass  is  highly 
manured.  The  produce  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  is 
sixty.four  bushels  of  oats,  and  of  wheat  twenty-four  bushels. 
The  practice  upon  the  fen  of  the  second  quality  is  precisely 
the  samefor  the  two  first  years;  the  third  crop,  oats;  fourth, 
wheat ;  the  fifth  yeisir,  a  fallow  for  cole  seed,  which  is  fed 
off  with  sheep,  and  the  sixth  year  it  is  laid  down  with  a  crop 
of  oats.  The  produce  on  an  average  of  six  years  from  thi* 
management,  is  forty-eight  bushels  of  oats,  and  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat.** 

P.  146  (Sutton).  "The  fen  management  is  much  the 
same  in  this  parish  as  at  Little-port,  the  practice  being  to 
pare  and  burn  for  cole  seed,  which  is  fed  off  by  sheep ; 
then  oats,  or  oats  and  barley,  are  sown  for  two  years  ;  the 
latter  grain  is  unfit  for  malting,  and  only  used  for  swines 
food,  or  change  of  seed  in  the  highland  country.  With 
the  last  crop  of  oats,  or  barley,  are  sown  two  bushels  of 
rye  grass,  with  ten  pounds  of  red  clover  ,per  acre.  The 
red  clover  is  not  generally  approved  of,  from  the  encou- 
ragement  i%  is  supposed  Ito  give  to  the  growth  of  turn- 
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hoof,  or  ground  ivy,  as  the  roots  of  this  species  of  ground 
ivy,,  are  fpiind  to  be  destructive  to  horses." 

P.  188.  (Thorney)  "The  practice  here,  is  first,  pare  and- 
burn,  but  with  great  care,  (?)  and  under  proper  limita- 
tions; sow  cole  seed,  and  feed  it  off  with  sheep;  second 
year,  sow  pats;  third,  oats  or  wheat,  when  the  land  is  laid 
aown  for  not  less  than  six  years  with  proper  quantities  of 
rye  grass,  white  clover,  and  hay  seeds.  Thie  first  year  of 
tne  new  grass  it  is  stocked  very  hard  \vith  sheep,  which 
curbs  the  partial  luxuriancy  of  the  seeds,  and  makes  them 
unite  and  mat  at  the  bottom,  forming  a  tender  and  in- 
viting herbage;  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  it  is 
destined  to  remain  at  rest.'* 

Workpeople. — P.  175.  (by  Mr,  Stone)  "From  Martin- 
mas to  Lady-day,  fifteen -pence  per  day — from  Lady-day 
to  Midsummer,  eighteen-pence  per  day— from  Midsum- 
mer to  beginning  of  corn  harvest,  two  shillings  and  two 
shillings  and  six-pence  per  day — during  harvest,  from 
three  shillings  to  five  shillings  per  day,  and  sometimes 
six,  seven,  eight  and  nine  shiUings  per  day — from  the  end 
of  harvest  to  Martinmas,  eighteen-pence  per  day.  The 
hours  from  Martinmas  to  Lady-day,  from  seven  to  five — 
from  Lady-day  to  Martinmas,  from  six  to  six." 

"  N.  B.  The  want  of  more  hours  of  virork  in  the  summer 
months,  greatly  retards  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
occasions  great  dissoluteness  among  the  labourers;  the  day 
that  is  not  ended  in  labour,  generally  is  in  drunkenness. 

"  By  the  piece — mowing  of  grass,  from  two  shillings  to 
two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  acre — reaping,  from  seven 
to  fourteen  shillings  per  acre — threshing,  oats  from  five 
to  six  shillings  per  last,  (or  twenty-one  coom  Winchester) 
wheat  one  shilling  per  coom  Winchester,  and  barley 
eight-pence  and  nine-pence  per  coom.  The  labour  in 
thpse^ parishes  is  very  ill  done.  There  are  very  few  resi- 
dent labourers,  that  is  to  say,  householders,  now  in  them. 
These  were  taken  off  in  the  lat^  sickly  autumns,  and  the 
number  of  labourers'  widows,  and  families  relieved  by 
these  parishes,  is  an  incontestible  proof  of  this.  Our  la- 
boiarers  are  generally  aukward  and  unskilled  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture,  such  as  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping, 
mowing,  stacking,  &c.  and  this  happens  from  having  tew 
but  the  outcasts  of  other  countries  among  us.  That  they 
.are  immoral  and  unmanageable  in  a  ^eater  degree  than 
in  upland  countries,  is  also  certain.  -The  extfaordinary 
number  of  alehouses  conduces  to  these  evils,  and  since 
the  spirit  of  revolt  from  order  and  duty,  so  much  incul-^ 
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dated  bv  bertain  publications^  has  prevailed,  the  difficulty 
qf  conducting  the  business  of  this  country,  has  become 
fatigiiing  and  dispiriting:  in  the  extreme.  The  expence 
keeps  pace  with  the  difficulty,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
ili^ges  are  high,  the  bondubt  of  the  labourers  is  insolent 
and  unfaithful." 

'  P.  169  (by  the  sattie). — "  An  dlteration  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  commoning,  or  depasturing  stock,  on  the  wastes 
of  the  parish  of  Leverington,  has  been  introduced  within 
these  few  years,  and  is  continiied  to  the  prejudice  of  the* 
boor  cottagers j  who  are  thereby  deprived  of  keeping  cows 
for  the  succour  of  their  familiies.  If  the  former  custom 
could  be  restored^  a  great  benefit  to  the  parish  would  arise 
from  it.  I  believe  the  labourers  families  would  be  much 
more  comfortable  from  the  article  of  milk,  as  well  as  more 
liealthy,  and  ourpopiilation^  which  is  often  greatly  reduced 
by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  being  good  or  bad,  as 
the  stagnant  waters  of  out  country  are  made  fresh  by 
fain,  or  putrid  by  long  draught,  would  be  increased  ;  the 
excessive  use  of  tea  among  tnese  people  would  be  abated^ 
and  of  coutse  themselves  and  chilaren  would  be  more 
tigorotiii  and  healthy.  This  alteration  crept  in  about 
eight  years  ago^  on  the  death  of  a  gentleman^  whose  pro- 
bity and  activity,  rendered  him  as  much  as  an  individual 
could  be,  the  regulator  of  the  parish,  and  his  humanity, 
the  guardian  of  the  poor's  interest^  in  it.  It  was  fre- 
quently attempted  in  his'  time,  but  his  opposition  pre* 
vented  its  taking  effect.'* 

These  remarks  do  Mr.  Stone's  humanity  much  credit. 
In  a  climate,  like  this !  every  reasonaible  indulgence  ought, 
in  common  sense  and  prudence,  to  be  granted  to  farm 
workpeople  i  especially  where  the  water  is  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity. And,  in  a  grassland  country^  milk  may  be  afforded 
ithem^  without  serious  loss  to  the  occupier,  the  proprietor, 
or  the  community. 

Working  Animals. — I  find  nothing  on  this  head,  re- 
lating particularly  to  the  "Fens,"  in  the  Report  before 
me;  excepting  the  close  of  the  following  paragraph  (by 
the  Reporter). — P.  216.  "  The  scarcity  of  pasture  groundr, 
the  want  of  proper  attention  in  the  farmers  to  the  raising 
of  green  food  for.  soiling  their  horses  in  summer,  and  the 

Sreat  neglect  in  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses,  all  con« 
uce  to  an  expence  in  supporting  the  farm  horses  in  the 
upper  parts  ot  tliis  country,  that  is  absolutely  enormous. 
They  are  kept  in  the  stable  throughout  the  year,  each 
liorse  is  fed  with  a  peck  of  corn  per  day,  witn  as  much 
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chaff,  chopped  straw,  and  hay,  as  they  can  cat,  and  work 
but  one  journey  in  the  day  ;  which  seldom  exceeds  seven 
hours,  but  never  eight ;  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leverington  Parson-drove,  and  Thorney,  where  two  jour- 
nies  a  day  are  not  unusual,  ploughing  from  seven  to 
twelve,  and  from  two  in  the  aite  noon  until  night;  or 
when  the  day  will  adroit  of  it,  till  seven  in  the  evening, 
doing  about  an  acre  each  journey.''  Horses,  alope,  ap- 
pear to  be  in  use. 

Tillage.— Scdburning.^V.  177  ^by  Mr.  Stone).  "Qi^ 
the  fen  lands  this  is  general. .  The  toughness  of  the  feci 
swerd  is  such,  that  it  will  not  fall  to  decay,  nor  be  got  in^ 
pieces  unless  burnt.  Cole  seed  on  fen  land  will  pot  fee4 
sheep,  unless  the  land  producing  it  is  burnt  to  prepare  it 
for  the  coleseed.  An  excess  of  this  practice  often  con-r 
sumes  a  great  deal  of  the  soil,  and  when  the  land  is  laid 
down,  a  barrenness  where  this  has  taken  place  is  very  appa* 
rent.  Goose-grass  (or  clivers)  (?)  is  the  general  symp- 
tom of  this  impoverishment.  Breast  ploughing  is  cer« 
tainly  the  best  method,  it  may  be  done  thinner,  and  jmore 
uniformly  than  by  the  plough  drawn  by  horses,  though  the 
latter  is  tjie  practice  of  this  country.  And  indeed  I  da 
not  think  th^  damage  done  by  burning,  arises  from  the 
burning  of  the  swerd,  or  the  (jjuantity  pared  off,  so  that  it 
exceeds  not  pne  inch  and  a  half  or  two  indies,  but  from 
the  fire  getting  hold  of  the  land  from  allowing  the  heaps  to 
lie  unspread  too  long,  and  not  watching  the  fire  carefully, 
and  plotting  it  out  immediately  after  spreading,  before  it 
gets  such  hold  of  the  land  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  the  fire  theu  hiis,  as  it  is  called,  and  this  i^ 
very  prejudicial." 

F.  201  (by  the  Reporter).  "  This  practice  is  admissi- 
ble to  a  certain  extent  upon  land,  composed  entirely  of 
vegetable  matter,  where  the  water  is  at  command,  and 
where  lowering  the  surface  is  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  material  inconvenience.  Paring  and  burning  is  here 
the  only  effectual  means  of  quickly  bringing  land  of  this 
description,  into  a  profitable  state  of  cultivation :  In  such 
land,  wherever  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  vegetable 
piatter,  after  a  few  years  rest,  the  surface  becomes  uneven,  . 
resembling  a  field  covered  with  innumerable  ant-hills; 
and  the  tops  of  these  inequalities,  producing  little  herbage, 
and  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  are  only  to  be  improved  by 
a  judicious  application  of  the  plough,  and  burning  abou( 
one  third  part  t)f  the  thinnest  of  the^d^,  that  can  possibly 
be  pared»'? 

Manur?:. 
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Manure.— P.  172  (by  Mr.  Stone).  *'  Pigeon  dang  and 
coot  are  sometimes  sown  upon  marsh  and  high  land  fal- 
lows, whereon  turnips  or  cole  seed  are  sown  ;  and  some- 
times soot  upon  wheat  at  spring,  to  embitter  the  surface 
and  upper  stratum  of  the  land,  to  make  the  wire  worms 
eating  the  wheat,  retreat  from  it,  and  where  this  has  been 
used  It  has  always  succeeded ;  there  having  been  a  vast 
yield  after  it,'wi*€n,  if  it  had  not  .been  tried,  it  has  been 
believed  the  crop  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed : 
twenty  bushels  an  acre,  is  the  quantity  generally  used. 
Wire  worms  are  the  greatest  annoyance  we  experience  in 
our  husbandry ;  they  are  yellow  in  their  colour,  and  re- 
semble tbe  centipede,  from  the  number  of  their  feet,  but 
not  quite  so  long  in  their  bodies ;  the  heavy  and  light  soils 
are  equally  subject  to  them." 

P.  46  (Fenny  Ditton*).  **  Within  this  enclosure,  a  con- 
siderable improvement  has  lately  been  made,  by  laying  on, 
about  fifteen  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  of  the  white, 
chalky,  clay,  from  the  highland." 

Corn  Crops.— These  are  fully  noticed,  in  the  parochial 
journal,  aforegoing^ 

•    Enemies  of  Corn  Crops, — See  the  heads,  Rent^Manurt^ 
and  Plan  of  Management  respecting  the  Wireworm. 

The  Produce  of  Corn  Crops,  in  the  fens,  appears,  on*h6 
average  of  the  several  instances  registered  in  the  Table 
noticed,  aforegoing,  p.  242, — to  be  of —wheat  24^  bushels 
—of  bjtrley  J^  bushels— of  6ats  47|^  bushels,  and — of 
tape  seed  29  bushels,— an  a'cre. 

Hemp.— Mr.  Vancouver's  observations,  on  the  effect  of 
.  the  hemp  crop  upon  the  lands  which  produce  it,  is  so 
cheering,  at  this  particular  juncture,  that  it  would  be  un- 
kindao  withhold  them  from  the  public. — If  a  crop  of  hemp 
be  equal  to  a  fallow,  not  only  in  destroying  weeds  (as  is 
generally  asserted)  but  in  ''fertilizing"  the  soil,  as  Mr.  V. 
overtly  liolds  out, — where  can  be  the  cause  of  alarm  and 
dismay,  abouc  a  supply  of  that  material,  for  our  navy,  and 
other  purposes?  His  btricj:urcs  are  certainly  entitled  to  a 
place  in  this  Register.  ^ 

P.  217.  "The  culture  of  this  important  plant,  begins 
deservedly  to  be  regarded  in  a  far  more  favourable  lioht 
in  the  present  day  than  iorr^ioily.  In  tiiose  countries 
where  it  is  generally  cultivated,  it  is  cour^idered  as  an  ex- 
tremely exhausting,  and  impuverishing  crop,  but  iti  parts 
of  this  county,  where  the  oca. s wnal ci^iti4re  of  hemp,  forms 
A  partof  asysuem  of  lerpct'.ial  cropping  without  rest  or  fal- 
low, it  isnotQuly  viewed  as  an  ameliorating  crop,but  expe- 
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rience  proves  that  upon  those  lands  it  k  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  Flax  is  cultivated  by  way 
of  a  change  upon  the  same  lands. 

"  The  Jertiliz^ing  qualities  of  hemp  upon  the  soil,  may 
possibly  be  referred  to  the  same  cause,  which  so  power- 
fully operates  upon  sowing  grey  peas  on  land  ki  Ireland, 
when  it  is  so  far  exhausted,  as  not  to  yield  the  quantity  of 
seed  in  return  of  oats,  or  any  other  grain.  But  as  the  pea 
crop  seldom  fails,  the  land  is  theifeby  brought  into  so  high 
a^  state  of  preparation^  as  to  insure  an  abundant  crop  of 
wheat,  without  manure  or  fallow.  Lands  which  thus  be- 
come productive,  probably  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
vegetable  niatter,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  rottenness,  and 
unfit  for  the  food  of  plants.  The  combination  of  heat  and 
moisture  can  only  aftect  its  perfect  dissolution,  and  to  the 
umbrageous  influence  of  hemp  and  peas,  which  prevents 
exhalation  and  keeps  the  surface  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, constantly  moist,  may  be  ascribed  the  good  effects 
arising  from  these  crops.*'  '        ' 

Cultivated  Herbage. — P.  152  (Chatteris).  "From 
long  experience,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  fen  land, 
answers  much  the  best,  when  it  is  properly  laid  down  with 
the  following  grass  seeds,  mixed,  (viz,)  three  pounds  of 
red  clover,  three  pounds  of  Dutch  white  clover,  or  honey 
suckling,  three  pounds  of  trefoil,  or  black  nonsuch,  three 
pounds  of  narrow  leaved  plantain,  or  ribbed  grass,  and  one 
bushel  of  clean  lye  grass  per  acre;  two  bushels  of  high- 
land hay  seeds,  are  generally  preferred  to  the  bushel  of 
rye  grass,  when  conveniently  to  be  ha^.'* 

Grasslands. — Grazing  Grounds. — P.  l$5  (Elm),  "The 
general  proportion  of  stock  allowed  for  the  highland  pas- 
tures during  six  summer  months,  are  twenty-two  sheep, 
and  one  steer,  or  bullock  for  every  five  acres ;  and  three 
sheep  for  every  two  acres,  during  the  winter  months;  ia 
which  time  they  will  improve  in  value,  but  in  general  not 
in  grazing  or  growing  fat." 

iFaler  for  Grazing  Stock.^V,  168  (by  Mr.  Stone). ; 
"The  want  of  water  in  all  these  parishes  is  a  great  hard* 
ship.  In  the  parish  of  Leverington  it  might  be  remedied, 
as  to  the  highlands;  and  if  the  present  Honourable  Board 
attend  so  minutely  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  as  to  re- 
gard partial  and  local  evils,  I  pledge  myself  to  shew  not 
only  the  possibility,  but  the  facility,  of  remedying  it.  I 
have  frequently  suggested  it  to  the  principalss  of  the 
parish  ;  but  the  want  of  unanimity  and  joint  effort  amone^ 
thexQ,  to  promote  the  general  good,  have  left  this,  as  w^U 
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*s  fioany  .Other  material  matters,  disregarded." — It 'is  un- 
fortunate tha,t  Mr.  Stone  has  not  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  eonyeying  to  the  public^  the  outline  of  his  plan. 

See  also  Plkn  of  Management  aforegoing,  on  this  parti- 
cular, p,  2^3- 

Horses. — On  the  breed,  or  on  the  breeding,  of  this  spe- 
cies of  livestock,  in  the  fens  of  Caft^bridgeshire,— I  nnd 
nothing,  in  the  Report  before  me. 

In  my  journey  across  them,  I  observed  many  brood 
mares  and  foals,  of  the  black  fen  breed;  and  some  young 
saddle  horses  of  colon 

Cattle.-— rThe  following  is  the  only  article  of  informa- 
tion, that  I  have  detected,  relatiye  <o  the  cattle  of  the 
fens,  or  waterlands  of  Cambridgeshire.  P.  208.  "  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ely,  where  the  herbage  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  that  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  3.  matter 
of  concern  to  observe  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  common  breed  of  cow  cattle,  (!)  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbich,  a  very  sensible  alteration 
in  this  particular,  for  the  better,  is  with  pleasure  observed," 

Sheep  (Elm).  P-  155,  "The  sheep  are  generally  of 
ihe  Lincolnshire  breed,  though  they  are  occasionally 
crossed  with  the  Leicestershire ;  the  three  years  old 
wethers  of  which,  whenya/Z^w^rf  to  thebone^  will  weigb  upon 
an  average  about  twenty-six  pounds  per  quarter,  and 
eleven  pounds  per  fleece. 
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JL  niS  Report  has  come  out  npder  the  same  mysterioas 
circumstance,  as  did  Parkinson's  Huntingdonshire.  See 
p.  212,  aforegoing,  ^ 

A  preface  to  the  Volume  before  me  is  dated  "  What^ 
field  Parsonage,  Suffolk,  1807  ;'*  and,  in  diflFerent  parts  of 
it,  the  materials  of  which  it  consists  would  seem  to  have 
been  collected,  in  "1806." — Hence^  the  information  it 
contains,  has  been  "carefully  laid  up  in  a  napkin,*' — has 
been  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  some  four  or  five 
years. 

I  attempt  not  to  speak  of  the  Beparter*^  ({ualifications^ 
here ;  as  it  is  the  Wat  erlands,  only,  of  Cambridgeshire^ 
that  are  required  to  be  attended  to,  in  this  place.  And  it 
does  not  appear,  in  his  Report,  that  Mr.  Gooch  possessed, 
in  1806,  much  knowledge,  of  his  own^  relating  to  that  par-_ 
ticular  part  of  the  county. 

The  natural  lands  of  Cambridgeshire  indispensably 
form  a  portion  of  the*^MiDLAND  department. 

,  The  Waterlands  of  Cambridgeshire. 

On  the  HISTORY  of  those  lands  we  find  an  undigested 
mass  of  matter.  By  whom  it  was  thrown  together  does  not 
clearly  appear  —Many  thanks  to  him  who  did  it. 

P.  204.  "  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Atkins  (a  coramis* 
sioner  of  sewers  in  the  reigr*  of  James  1.  1604,  &c.  &.c.) 
that  these  fens  were  once  *of  the  nature  of  land-mea- 
dows,/ruitful,  healthful,  and  very  gainful  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  yielded  much  relief  to  the  highland  countries  in 
time  of  great  drought/  Sir  W.  Dugdale  (who  was  born 
1605,  and  died  1686)  was  of  the  same  opinion,  adding  as 
a  proof,  *  that  great  numbers  of  timber  trees,  (oaks,  firs, 
&c.  &c.)  formerly  grew  there,  as  is  plain  from  many  being 
found  in  digging  canals  and  drains,  some  of  them  severed 
firom  their  roots,  the  roots  standing  as  they  grew  in  firm 
«arth  below  the  moon    The  firs  at  the  depth  of  four  and 
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five  feet.  The  oaks  at  three  feet ;  they  were  lying  in  a 
fiorth  west  direction  not  cut  down,  but  burnt  near  the 
gtound,  as  the  ends  of  them  being  coaled,  manifested. 
The  oaks  in  multitudes  of  an  extraordinary  size,  being 
five  yards  in  compass,  and  sixteen  yards  long,  and  some 
smaller  of  a  great  length,  with  a  quantity  of  acorns  near 
them.*  in  marsh-land  he  says,  *  about  a  mile  westward 
of  Magdalen  bridge,  at  setting  down  a  sluice,  there  were 
discbvered  at  seventeen  feet  deep,  several  furze  and  nut- 
trees  pressed  flat  down,  with  nuts  sound  and  firm  lying  by 
them,  the  bushes  and  trees  standing  in  the  solid  earth  be- 
low the  silt/  The  Rev.  J.  Rasbrick,  of  King's  Lynn^ 
(see  Philosophical  Transactions,  No,  279.  1702),  and  Mr. 
Elster,  (see  Historical  account  of  Bedford  level),  gives  the 
like  testimony  respecting  the  former  existence  of  trees  in 
the  fens,  the  latter  remarking  that  those  he  saw,  appeared 
to  be  sawed  off.  To  this  day  (1806)  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  fens,  many  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  sur- 
face, that  the  plough  frequently  touches  them  ;  I  wit- 
nessed this  many  times.  Mr.  A.  Young  (Annals,  v.  37,  ^ 
^.451),  says  *  in  every  part  of  Europe,  where  marshy 
tens  and  bogs  are  found,  if  the  soil  be  peat,  trees  are  com- 
monly discovered  at  various  depths.*  it  is  the  same  in  the 
lordship  of  Thorney  (in  this  county) ;  in  the  upland  parts 
all  sorts  of  trees,  and  in  the  lower  fen-lands  they  are  all 
firs;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Wing  (of  ThorYiey)  has 
often  ascertained,  that  many  have  been  met  with  sawn  off, 
and  lying  as  the3rfell  by  the  stump.  *The  horns  of  red 
deer  have  been  cfug  up,  and  are  preserved  at  the  abbey.* 
The  commissioners  under  a  law  of  sewers  made  1596,  and 
called  *  neat  moor  law,'  speaking  of  the  fens,  say,  *  which 
in  former  times  have  been  dry  and  profitable,  and  so  they 
may  be  hereafter,  if  due  provision  be  made.' 

**Sir  H.  Hobert,  (Attorney-general  to  James  I.)  says, 
*  the  grounds  now  sought  to.  be  drained  (1604,  &c,)  are 
such  as  naturally  and  anciently  were  dry  grounds.'  Dug- 
dale  mentions  a  gravel  causeway  three  feet  deep^  (sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  Severus,  who  was  born 
146,  and  died  211),  from  Denver  in  Norfolk,  to  Peterbo- 
rough in  Northamptonshire,  twentv-four  miles,  and  which 
is  now  covered  with, moor  five  feet  in  thickness.  In  deep- 
ening the  channel  of  Wisbech  river,  1635,  the  workmen 
at  eight  feet  below  the  then  bottom,  discovered  a  second 
bottom  which  was  stony  with  seven  boats  lying  in  it,  co- 
vered with  silt.  And  at  Whittlesea,  on  digging  through 
the  moor  at  eight  feet  deep,  a  perfect  soil  was  found  Sviih 
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swaths  of  grass  lying  on  it,  as  they  were  at  first  mown. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  (who  Jived  in  the  reign  of  JStephen. 
1135)  described  this  fenpy  country  *  as  pleasant  and 
agreeable'to  the  eye;  wittered  by  many  rivers  whiqh  run 
through  it,  diversined  by  many  large  and  small  lakes,  and 
adorned  by  many  lyoods  ^fid  islands/  And  William  of 
Malmsbury,  who  lived  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  H,  (1154) 
has  painted  the  state  of  the  land  round  Thorney  in  the 
most  glowing  colours,  be  says,  ^  it  is  a  very  paradise,  ia 
pleasure  and  delight,  it  resembles  heaven  itself,  the  v^ry 
marshes  abounding  in  trees  whose  length  without  knots  do 
emulate  the  stars*'  ^  The  plain  there  i^  as  leyei  as  the 
sea,  which  with  the  flourishing  of  the  grass,  allureth  the 
eye ;*  *  in  some  parts  there  are  apple  trees,  in  others  vines* 
It  appears  then  on  the  authority  of  the  authors  quoted^ 
that  the  fens  were  formerly  wopd  and  pasture." 

P.  206.  *^  The  first  attempt  at  draining  any  part  of  thq 
fens  (Dugdale)  s^ppears  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  (1272,  &c.)  many  others  with  various  success 
followed.  The  famous  John  of  Gaunt  (or  Ghent  who  diea 
in  1393),  and  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  were 
amongst  the  draining  adventurers;  but  Mr.  Gough  in  hi$ 
addition  to  Camden,  sc^ys  ^  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558) 
iriay  b^  properly  fixed  on  as  the  period  wbpn  tbe  level 
began  to  become  imqiediately  a  public  care.'  Many 
plans  were  proposed  and  abandoned  between  that  time 
and  1634,  when  King  Charles  I.  granted  a  charter  of  in- 
fcorporation  to  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  and  thirteen  gen- 
tlemen adventurers  with  him,  who  jointly  undertook  to 
drain  the  level  on  condition  that  they  s}ioufd  have  granted 
to  them,  as  a  recompense  95,000  acres  (about  one-»third  o^ 
the  level).  In  1 649,  this  charter  was  confirmed  to  William, 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  his  associates,  by  the  convention  par- 
liament*, and  in  1653  the  leVel  being  declared  completely 
drained,  the  95,000  acres  were  conveyed  to  the  adven- 
turers, who  had  expended  400,000/.  which  is  about  4/.  4^. 
per  acre,'  on  the  95,000  acres,  and  about  l/.  8^.  on  the 
whole  breadth,  if  the  whole  level  contain  285,000  acres ; 
(it  is  generally  supposed  to  <x)ntain  300,000  acres).  |ij 
1664,  the  corporation  called  *  conservators  of  the  great 
level  of  the  fens,*  was  established.  This  body  was  eoi- 
powered  to  levy  taxes  on  the  95,000  acres,  to  defray  what- 
ever expenses  might  arise  in  their  preservation,  but  only 
83,000  acres  were  v^ted  in  the  corporation  in  tr#ist  for 
the  earl  of  Bedford  and  his  associates,  the  remaining 
12,000  were  jillotted,  10,000  to  the  king,  and  2000  to  the 
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^&rl  of  Portland,  At  first  the  level  w?is  an  equal  acre  tax, 
but  upon  its  being  deemed  unjust,  a  gradual  one  wa^ 
footed,  which  is  now  acted  upon.  In  the  year  16^7,  the 
Bedford  level  was  divided  into  three  districts,  north,  mid-r 
jdle,  and  south ;  having  one  surveyor  for  each  of  the  former, 
and  two  for  the  latter.  In  1753,  the  north  level  was  sepa- 
|>ated  by  act  of  parliament  from  the  rest.  In  addition  to 
the  public  acts  obtained  for  draining  the  fens,  several 
private  ones  have  been  granted  for  draining  separate  dis* 
tricts  with  their  limits,  notwithstanding  which  and  the 
yast  sums  expended,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  a  great 
part  of  the  fens  is  now  (1806)  in  danger  of  inundation, 
this  calamity  has  visited  them  many  times,  producing  ef- 
fects distressing  and  extensive  beyond  exception,  indeed 
many  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land,  are  now  drowned, 
the  misfortune  aggravated  by  the  proprietors  being 
obliged  to  continue  to  pay  a  heavy  tax,  notwithstanding 
the  Toss  of  their  land," 

P.  209.  **  Mucl^  about  the  same  quantity  flooded  la 
1799  and  1800,  by  downfall  and  breaches  in  the  interior 
bapks." 

Drainage  of  the  Fens.— P.  211.  «  Many  projects  for 
the  better  drainage  of  the  fens,  and  the  improvement  of 
^h^  navigation,  have  of  late  been  proposed ;  the  last  passed 
jkito  a  law  1795,  and  is  called  the  Eau  Brink  cut*,  the 
benefit  or  evil,  however,  of  which  is  yet  to  be  known,  a 
difference  of  opinion  after  passing  the  act,  having  arisea 
Ibetween  Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page,  and  Mr.  Milne,  (the 
engineers  named  in  the  act,)  for  determining  the  dimen- 
sions 

f  f  1794,  Eau  Brink  cut  It  is  presumed  that  the  history  of  tidal 
rivers  does  not  famish  an  instance  like  that  before  us,  where  the 
upland  wafers  from  being  confined  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  to  a  • 
width  of  200  feet  (as  they  are  at  Germans  bridge),  are  suffered  ta 
wander  as  they  approach  their  outfall  into  a  rambling  circuitous 
course,  expanding  to  a  width  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  thence  returning 
to  the  same  line  that  was  before  deserted. 

•*  As  the  case  is  singular  so  are  the  consequent  evils.  Internal  navi- 
gation 15  rendered  so  defective,  that  boats  cannot  pass  from  Germans 
to  Lynn  without  pilots,  by  means  whereof  great  delays  and  a  vast 
increase  in  the  ex  pence  of  freight  are  occjasioned ;  and  in  blowing 
weather  many  lighters  have  been  sunk,  and  lives  have  been  lost. 

*'  Navigation  from  the  port  of  Lynn  to  sea  is  injured  by  beds  of 
sand,  which  are  constantly  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  for  want 
of  a  proper  sGower,  insomuch  that  no  vessels  can  navigate^  but  such' 
as^e  of  a  particular  form  and  structure.' 

^rlence  foreign  trade  is  enjoyed  by  a  small  number  of  merchants^ 
who  are  ^heir  own  ca^I^.'' 
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noD8  of  the  ctit,  and  there  being  no  power  in  the  act  ttf 
compel  these  gentlemen  to  name  a  third  engineer  as  urn** 
pire;  nothing  nas  been  done  but  tracing  the  lines  front 
the  dimensions  in  the  act  at  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of 
the  cnt^  and  collecting  the  tax  imposed  by  act;  but  as 
this  project  has  long  engaged  the  public  attention,  and  is 
thought  a  subject  of  importance  to  the  county  of  Cam-r 
bridfi;e  in  particular,  I  have  been  solicitous  to  obtain 
the  best  information  on  it.  The  advocates  for  the  work 
assert, 

^  1st,  That  upwards  of  300,000  acres  of  land  ynW  be 
better  drained. 

^  2d^  That  the  harbour  of  Lynn  will  be  rendered  safe 
and  commodious. 

^  3d,  That  the  foreign  and'  coasting«trade  of  the  port 
will  be  extended. 

^<  4th,  That  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of  the  naviga- 
tion between  Lynn  and  Eau  brink,  by  the  present  channel 
will  be  avoided,  and  the  remainder  of  the  inland  naviga- 
tion-improved, &c.  &c, 

"  The  opposers  of  this  measure  contend  that  none  of 
these  benefits  will  be  the  result,  but  that  the  reverse  of 
them  will  ensue. 

^  Regarding  the  maxim,  ^  audi  alteram  partem;*  I  will 
state  the  opinions  I  am  in  possession  of,  for  and  against 
the  measure."    ' 

For  the  measure  stand  the  following  Naines;  some  of 
which  are  kruywn. 

Governor  Powell,  in  1775.  ' 

Mr.  John  Golbum,  1777. 

Mr.  James  Golbourne,  1791. 

Mr.  Wattie,  in  1791. 

"  A  Member  of  the  Committee'*  (?)  in  1793. 

Mr,  Rennie,  in  1793. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwick^  in  1794. 

Mr.  Hudson. 

jtgainst  the  measure. 

Mr.  Humphrei^  Smith,  in  1729. 

Mr.  Labelye,  in  1745. 

Mr.'Smeaton,  in  1767. 

Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page,  knight,  in  1775. 

Mr.  Elstebb,  in  1778.  ^ 

Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  i792.  w 

•*  An  Inhabitant  of  Lynn,"  in  1793. 

The 
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The  opinions  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Smeaton  and  Sir 
Thomas  Page,  against  the  measure,  are  all  that  I  feel 
Hiyself  inclined  to  notice,  here.  The  measure^  itself^ 
appears  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes^  eminently  eligible: — pro- 
vided, I  mean,  the  waters  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens 
ought  to  flow  through  the  harbour  of  Lynn. 

It  will  be  right  to  premise,  for  the  information  of  my 
readers,  that  the  **  Eaubrink  Cut," — about  which  volumes 
have  been  written,  and  year  after  year  has  been  talked 
away,— was  (and  I  understand'  still  is),  intended  to 
straighten  the  river  Ouse;  by  cutting  ofF  a  circuitous 
bend,  near  its  efflux  into  the  sea. 

The  length  of  the  proposed  channel  is  some  two  or 
three  miles;  reaching,  downward,  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  port  of  Lynn  ;  and,  upward,  to  near  the  bridge  of 
St.  German*8. 

The  present  channel  is  not  only  circuitous,  but  wide, 
and  of  course  shallow; — probably,  an  estuary,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  in  latter  times. — Into  this  spacious  receptacle, 
the  spring  tides  still  force  their  way ;  and  the  waters,  there 
momentariiy  lodged,  tend  of  course  to  scour,  in  their  re- 
flux, the  haven  of  Lynn. 

The  advantages  held  out  to  be  gained,  by  a  straighter 
and  deeper  channel,  is  not  merely  that  of  drawing  off  the 
waters  of  the  Ouse  more  rapidly,  and  more  effectually 
with  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  lauds  situated  above  ^ 
but  by  thus  obtaining  an  increase  of  current,  and  a  more- 
contracted  efflux, — the  impetus  or  force  of  the  stream 
would  thereby  be  enabled  to  deepen  the  harbor  of  Lynn; 
and,  moreover,  to  force  open  the  bar  which  crosses  its 
mouth ;  so  as  to  permit  ships  of  greater  burden  to  ap- 
proach that  port,  than  are  now  bble  to  reach  it. 

The  objections  to  this  plan,  by  the  three  engineers 
last  mentioned,  were  (as  stated  in  the  Report  under  no- 
tice) the  following: 

P.  223.  *'  In  1729,  Mr,  Humphrey  Smith.  <  It  (the 
new  cut)  will  (in  my  opinion)  be  the  utter  ruin  and  total 
loss  of  the  port  of  Lynn,  for  the  wide  space  between  Ger- 
man's and  Lynn,  gives  room  for  the  tides,  and  serves  as  a 
large  recej>tacle  for  a  back  water  to  scour  out  their  haven, 
which  if  conrined  by  the  methods  prescribed,  the  silt  and 
sand  of  the  sea  water  would"  raise  such  a  bar,  that  their 
shipping  could  not  get  over '" 

Same  page.  "  In  1767,  Mr.  Smeatoii.  '  I  cannot  agree 
in  recommending  the  expedient  (the  proposed  cut)  for  if 
the  cut  be  not  made  ec^ual  to  the  mean  ca^jacity  of  the  old 

river. 
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rirer,  it  would  check  the  influx  of  the  tides,  and  if  so  made 
the  event  must  be  uncertain."* 

"  In  1775,  Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page,  Knt.  *  U  am  of 
opinion  that  if  (the  cut)  had  not  at  the  first  receiving  of 
the  water  a  very  considerable  breadth  and  depth,  parti- 
cularly near  the  outfall,  the  run  of  water  from  the  sea 
into  It,  being  very  violent,  would  carry  great  quantities  of 
silt,  &c.  from  its  sides  and  bottom,  which  might  be  drop* 
ped  higher  up  the  river,  and  as  the  ebb  at  Lynn  is  so 
much  slower  than  jthe  flood,  it  probably  would  not  have' 
sufiicient  force  to  carry  it  out  to  sea.  This  danger 
might  be  the  greater  in  a  dry  season,  upon  a  wan(  of 
fresh  water  in  the  river  to  counteract  the  inlet  of  the 
tide.*V 

Judging  from  what  I  have  read,  as  well  as  from  what  I 
have  seen,  in  a  cursory  view,  of  the  site  of  this  proposed 
^Iteration,— those  objections,  I  conceive,  might  be  re- 
moved, by  the  means  following. 

Form  the  fresh  channel  wide  enough,  deep  enough,  and 
^ith  banks  sufficiently  high,  to  confine  the  waters  of  ordi« 
nary  floods;  and  to  conyey  them,  in  a  body^  to  the  most 
eligible  POINT  and  with  the  best  DI JIJECTJON,  to  clear, 
from  time  to  time,  the  haven  of  Lynn, 

On  either  side  of  that  channel,  raise  higher  banks,  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  each  other,  to  receivjB  the  waters 
of  spring  tides  and  extraordinary  land  floods;  also  a  simi- 
lar bank  across  the  lower  end  or  such  receptacle ;  to  con^ 
fine  them,  there,  until  the  tide  shall  have  recede4 ;  with 
floodgates  sufficiently  numerous  and  wide,  to  giye  vent 
and  the  required  force,  at  the  proper  time  of  tide,  to  jthp 
waters  so  pent  up ;  in  order  to  clear,  more  eff*ectually, 
the  harbor,  and  to  deepen  the  channel  across  the  bar,  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  with  more  effect,  than  can  possibly  be 
done,  I  apprehend,  by  the  sluggish  reflux  of  the  tide,  at 
present.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  great  de^l  owing  to  the 
slow  return  of  the  tide  waters,  mentioned  by  Sir  T.  Page, 
that  the  haven  is  now  silted  up;  and  the  bar  encreased  in 
height.  If  the  channel  of  the  river,  between  the  harbor 
and  the  bar,  can  be  contracted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
collected  force  of  the  descending  watera  could  be  brought 
to  act  immediately  on  the  bar,  the  effect  would  of  course 
be  rendered  the  more  complete : — and,  if  the  small  chart, 
,  wliich  is  inserted  in  the  Report,  be  accurate,  such  a  con- 
traction would  seem  to  be  practicable. 

]8.egarding  the  "  silt  &c."  that  might  be  forced  up  the 
Bcw  channel  of  the  river  (as  suggested,  above,  by  Sir 

T.Page) 
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T.  Page)  it  may  be  considered  as  a  circumstance  that 
might  be  rendered  doubly  fortunate : — first,  as  it  might 
be  made  highly  beneficial  to  the  lands,  above,  which  are 
properly  situated  to  receive  the  suspended  matter,  as 
alluvion,  or  warp  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  haven  of  Lynn, 
as  it  might  thereby,  be  for  ever  freed  from  its  encum- 
brance.—See  p.  1 16,  aforegoing  *. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that,  by  tfaa 
means  above  offered,  the  port  of  Lynn  might  be  greatly 
benefitted ;  and,  moreover,  that  a  portion  of  the  water* 
lands  of  Norfolk  might  be  eflFectually  drained ;  and  the 
lower  grounds  of  that  portion  be  highly  enriched. 

But  how  could  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hun- 
tingdonshire, be  much  bettered  by  such  proposed  altera- 
tions,—while  the  Dam  of  Denver  remains  to  obstruct  the 
free  and  constant  influx  of  the  tide ;  as  well  as  the  unin- 
terrupted descent  of  land  floods,  to  the  point  where  their 
action  would  be  the  most  effective  ? 

Not  only  the  principal  channels,  the  mairt  drains,— 
whether  in  a  degree  natural^  or  altogether  artificial^ — but 
the  smaller  branches,  the  finest  and  most  distant  veins,  of 
the  GENERAL  SYSTEM,  ought  to  be  duly  plonnedi  proportioned^ 
zxidi  freed  from  obstructtcns ;  even  as  are  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  animal  system:— not  merely  to  draw  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  of  ,the  lands  with  due  effect ;  but  in 
order  that  the  waters  laden  with  alluvion,  may  flow  freely, 
upward,  as  far  as  the  tide  will  carry  them^  at  once  to  en- 
rich the  lands,  and  to  assist  in  clearing  the  estuary  from 
mud  banks,  and  the  channels  of  the  rivers  and  drains  from 
obstructions ; — that  is  to  say,  from  being  "silted  up.*' 

But  while  separate  and  opposing  interests  are  allowed 
to  thwart  each  other,— to  the  immense  loss  of  the  com- 
munity!— how  can  any  thing  resembling  a  rational  system 
be  carried  into  execution  ?    . 

How  discreditable  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
to  suffer  so  valuable  a  portion  of  our  oxvn  country  to  be 
kept  in  a  state  of^  unproductiveness,  by  the  jarring  iur- 
terests  and  cabals  of  private  individuals! — For  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  or  perhaps  one  half,  or  a  smajler  part  of 

that 


*  When  I  there  suggested  the  commercial  advantage  that  might  be 
derived  from  alluviation,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  particular  in- 
stance, here  in  view.  There  are  doubtlessly  many  instances,  in  whjch 
the  principle  might  be  profitably  applied. 
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Ihat  stim,— the  interest  of  three  milUons  might,  ift  all 
probability,  be  saved  *. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  lands  whose  surface  waters 
now  flow,  or  are  bid  to  flow,  toward  the  port  of  Lynn,  and 
which  are  injured,  or  rendered  in  a  manner  Useless  to  ihe 
nation,  by  an  imperfect  drainajje, — is  300,000  acies. —Ad- 
mitting that  these  lands  ni^y  be  improved,  bv  drainage 
4Dd  ALLUVIATIQN,  Only  ten  shillings  an  acre,  a  year,  the 
annual  advantage  to  arise  from  the  improvement  would 
be  150,000 1. ;  which,  at  five  per  cent.,  would  pay  the  in- 
terest of  3,000,0001.— How  many  millions— ^tens  of  miU 
lions — (I  cannot  refrain  from  adding)  have  been  ex«r. 
pended,  during  the  time  the  lands  under  view  have  been 
lying  in  a  state  of  neglect,  on  the  eauiUries  of  oihers,-^ 
without  ant/  prospect  of  return !  i ! 

Whether  the  whole,  or  the  principal  part,  of  the  water$ 
of  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  ought 
to  have  their  efflux  into  the  sea,  through  the  haven  of 
Lynn,  or  whether  they  should  meet  the  tide  at  Wi;>beach, 
and  be  discharged  into  the  estuary  of  the  Nene  (Cross 
Key  Wash)  is  ^an  important  point  that  can  be  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up,  by  no  other  means  than  a  general  pls^ 
of  the  site  to  be  improved;  with  the  comparative  eleva- 
tion of  every  prominent  and  depressed  part  of  it,  accu^ 
lately  taken,  and  marked  upon  the  plan.  ^ 
.  Until  such  a  general  plan  of  the  intire  extent  of  the 
lands  to  be  drained  (no  matter  as  to  what  Counties  they 
may  extend  into)  with  the  elevation  of  every  such  part, 
jibove  the  sea  at  low  water  marked  upon  it,  be  produced, 
let  not  Parliament  sufler  contending  parties  to  interrupt 
their  more  salutary  proceedings.  For  it  is  by  such  ^ 
guide,  alone,  their  Conlmittees  can  form  a  just  judgement 
of  the  measure. 

If  this  great  national  concern— this  rich  mine  oi  corn 
and  cattle — is  still  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  contending 
interests,  let  ez.ch  party !  choose 'an  engineer  or  engi- 
neers, to  take  the  levels ;  and  to  trace  the  lines,  through 
every  dip  and  sinking  of  the  surface,  that  may  appear  to 

thetn 

*  The  votaries  of  corruption  and  speculative  commerce  may  reply 
with  a  sneer — **  what  are  three  millions!"— Were  I  to  hfar  (hem  I 
ivould  say-^*'  A  permanent  benefit  to  our  own  island,  of  three  mil^ 
Ijons,  is  of  more  value  to  tht  lasting  prosperiiy  of  the  count rv,  itself, 
than  all  the  ephemeral  schemes  of  commerce  that  ever  were/  or  ever 
vr\\\  be  formed." 
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them  proper  to  ^raw  off  the  waters  of  the  entire  site,  with 
the  most  eligible  descent; — the  engineers,  so  chosen, 
naming  an  umpirage  of  one  or  more  engineers,  before 
they  proceed  to  business ;  in  order  to  reconcile,  or  mo- 
derate, any  jarrings  that  m?iy  arise ;— and  by  these  means 
produce  as  perfect  a  guide,  as  human  endeavors, — under 
circumstances  so  irrational  and  so  much  to  be  lamented,—* 
can  well  furnish*. 

Should  agriculture  and  commerce  clash,  as  doubtlessly 
in  some  cases  they  might,-^for  the  lasting  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  the  honor  of  its  governmenty  let  agriculture^ 
for  once,  take  the  lead  f- 

On 

*  It  would  not  be  difficult,  wkh  such  data«  to  form  a  mo»e£,  on 
an  extended  scale,  to  show,  in  a  summary  way,  and  with  certainijfp 
the  lines  along  vhich  the  waters  ought  to  flow,  and  their  pro{»e^  out* 
let,  or  outlets,  to  the  sea. 

t  Since  the  above  Rennarks  were  written,  I  have  pewsed  Mr. 
Vanco*jvbr*s  valuable  Paper,  mentioned,  a(oregoing,— Not^ 
pa^  24S. 

From  that  Paper,  which  has  been  kept  seventeen  years  I  from  the 
public  eye,  it  appears  that  Mr.  V.  has  (it  might  be  said)  made  a  be* 

Sinning  to  take  the  required  elevations,  above  recommended.— Not^ 
owever,  the  etevations  of  the  interior  fens  and  marshes,  in  detail; 
but,  merely,  the  descents  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Norfolk  or  Lyna 
Ouse,  and  of  jthe  Nene  or  Wisbeach  river,— down  to  the  low  water 
marks,  at  the  terniinations  of  their  channels:  and,  this,  principally  or 
solely,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  impropriety  of  forcing  the  feu 
waters  of  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  principal  part  of  Cambridgeshire^ 
into  the  Norfolk  river. 

Mr.  Vancouver's  Paper,  which  extends  to  forty  pages^  is  divided 

into 

1.  •'  0'  the  Mature  and  Origin  of  the  Fens." 

2.  **  Of  the  {general  Drainage  of  the  Fens.*' 

3.  ''  Of  the  internal  vVorks  and  District  Drainage  of  the  Fens.*^ 

In  the  Itrst  section,  I  find  nothing  that  calls,  particularly,  for  jnser* 
tion,  here;  the  foPo>Aing  concise,  yet  intelligent^  account  of  the  na- 
tture  of  feu  land,  e^tcepted. 

P.  319.  "  We  find  the  surface  of  the  fens,  which  is  occaMoiiaNy 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  summer  heats,  consists  of  completely 
decompounded  and  putrified  vegetables;  and  regarding  the  soil  only, 
it  is  imp 'ssible  to  tfacc  in  it  any  vestige  of  the  original  substances 
that  composed  it.  The  sub-stratum,,  or  turf-raoor  next  below  the 
soil,  is  also  a  composition  of  vegetable  bodies,  but  in  a  less  perfect 
State  of  rottenness  or  decompasition  ;  and  in  this  may  very  plainly- 
)^e  seen  th^  original  form  and  substancr  of  its  component  parts.  Be- 
low this  again,  and  lying  on  the  natural  and  antient  surface  of  the 
country,  is  another  stratum  of  vegetable  n^atter,  commonly  called 

'•"  bears 
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On  the  husiness  of  embankment  and  drainage^  in  thd 
Fens  of  Cambridgeshire^ 

Embankment; 

bears  muck  ♦ }  this  fitratuiti  retains  every  apfiearance  of  what  it  ori- 
ginally virasi.  saving  its  life  and  colour^  being  an  assemblagi*  of  the 
roots,  leaves  and  stems  of  an  aquatic  vegetation  which  has  undergone 
but  little  alteration  since  the  remote  period  of  its  first  formation;  be<- 
cause  it  has  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  essential  principle  of  heat 
to  combine  with  moisture  and  air  in  effecting  its  natural  and  neces« 
Sary  dissolution/' 

The  second  section^  on  General  Drainage^  Contains  muck 
valuable  information.  The  subjoined  would  seem  to  be  a  luminoud 
history  of  the  unpardonable  ignorance  and  folly  of  those  wbp  contra- 
vened an  unerring  law  of  Nature^  and  set  up  their  own  absurdities'  in 
its  stead! 

P;  321.  *^  As  the  preceding  section  contains  the  amount  of  my  6b- 
servations  and  opinion,  on  the  nature  and  ofigin  of  the  fens^  I  shall 
now  direct  my  attention  to  the  next  points  which  appear  to  demand 
our  most  serious  consideration  (viz.)  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
means  of  forming  a  good  drainage  and  navigation  from  the  highland 
country^  through  the  level  df  the  fens  to  the  sea;  so  as  by  one  and 
the  same  means  to  render  commerce  more  diffusive  and  beneficial  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  obtain  a  more  efifectual  drainage  of  the  fens 
iRd  low  grounds. 

'*  As  the  drainage  of  the  fens  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  pass- 
ing through  them  to  the  upper  country,  are  inseparably  united,  and 
must  ever  be  regarded  ^n  a  discussion  of  this  nature  as  one  and  thef 
iame  thing  ^  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some  first  principle,  which  of 
necessity  applies  eaually  to  both,  add  from  which,  as  from  a  pointy 
we  may  take  our  aeparturei  and  to  which  we  must  return  again* 
Tlie  level  of  the  sea  1  conceive  to  be  this  point,  since  '  ail  rivers  run 
into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  and  unto  the  place  from  whencei 
the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.' 

*'  The  waters  of  the  middle  level,  at  this  time  diverted  from  their 
natural  course,  by  the  present  forced  system  of  drainage  in  the  river 
Nene  at  Outy^ell,  arrive  within  ten  miles  (reckoiied  on  the  general 
course  of  the  old  Ouze  river)  of  Gunthorpe  sluice,  through  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  north  level  arc  freely  uttered.  From  Outwell 
church,  the  waters  of  the  Nene  are  driven  six  miles  farther,  before 
they  can  obtain  a  very  slow  and  languid  descent  to  seaward,  through 
Salterslode  sluice.  The  same  enormous  system  prevails  in  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  middle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 'south  level,  of  the 
fens  ;  and  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  first  diversion  of  old  Ouze 
^om  its  natural  c/Uinnel,  ana  forcing  its  waters  into  the  Lynn  or  lesser 
Ouze,  through  the  cut  which  was  formerly  made  from  Litileport  Chair 
to  Priests  Houses. 

*f  From  the  highlands  in  Suffolk  (between  the  Milden-hall  and 
Brandon  rivers)  to  the  cast  of  Welney,  Outwell,  Emneth,  and  thence 
to  the  sea^  a  positive  dividing  ground  existSi  formed  by  the  hand 

of 

^  *  This  substance  is  cot  into  large  sods,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  commota 
bricl^,  and  forms  the  red  spungy  kindliDf^  lurf>  which  is  sold  in  lai|;c  towtts 
pn  tbt  purposo  of  lighting  firesJ' 
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Embankment— It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  seeing 
'  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  genius  of 

•    '  -  BlNGLEY 

of  Nature^  strongly  marked  and  distinctly  to  be  seen  between  the 
waters  of  the  Lynn  and  of  the  Wisbeach  Ouze.  The  hanging  level 
or  natural  inclination  of  the  country  on  the  north  "  (northeast)  *•  side 
«  of  this  dividing  ground^  draws  the  water  gfT  to  sea  through  the 
iesser  Quae  to  tlie  outfall  of  Lynn;  and  on  the  south  side  of  it  draws 
them  off  to  the  sea  through  the  greater  Ouze  to  the  outfall  of  Wis- 
beach. To  the  cutting  through  this  divided  ground  in  order  to  force 
tite  lixUer  qf  the  greater  into  the  lesser  Ouze,  are  all  the  evils  of  the 
south  and  middle  levels  of  the  fens,  and  qf  the  country  below,  solebf  and 
originally  to  b&  ascribed.  At- this  time  the  bed  of  the  Ouze,  where 
Denver  sluices  now  stand,  was  at  least  thirteen  feet  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  surrounding  country  ;-  and  then  it  was,  that  by  the  free 
action  and  re-action  of  the  tides,  the  water -flowed  five  hours  in  the 
haven  of  Lynn,  ascended  into  the  ^toke  and  Brandon  rivers,  and  into" 
other  streams  which  Nature  had  wisely  appropriated  to  be  discharged 
through  that  outfall;  forming  the  bed  of  the  Ouze  to  cue  gradually 
inclined  ^Vdn^  from  the  junction  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  river 
in  the  loiu  country,  to  the  level  of  the  ocean  very  near  or  in  the  harbour 
of  Lynn.  Then  it  was,  that  the  province  of  marshland  was  recovered 
from  the  sea;  and  all  the  country  which  by  Nature  belonged  to  the 
drainage  of  the  Lynn  Ouze  was  effectually  drained,  and  made  into 
good  winter  grounds. 

**  The  counteracting  this  disposition  of  Nature,  by  forcing  a  greater 
quantity  qf  xvater  into  the  river  t/tan  it  could  discfiargs  into  the  sea 
dttring  the  time  of  ebb,  necessarily  occasioned  the  highland  and 
foreign  waters  to  over-ride  alLthose,  which  during  the  time  of  ebb, 
wouLd  naturalij  have  drained  into  the  Lynn  river,  and  gave  the 
watf  r$  of  Buckmgham  and  Bedford  an  exit  mto  the  sea,  in  preference 
to  those  which  lay  inundating  the  country,  %bithiu  a  few  miies  of  their 
natural  outfall. — In  this  condition  at  present,  are  all  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Lynn  Ouze ;  and  the  country 
above  Denver  sluices,  Downham,  Marshland,  and  Bardolph  fens, 
exhibits  the  most  iinportant  of  many  other  j^elancholy  examples  and 
evidences  of  it.  In  the  higher  parts'pf  the  country,  the  consequences 
of  this  measure  seem  to  have  been  severely  experienced,  on  tlie  lands 
exposed  to  the  unembanked  waters  of  the  old  Ouze,  between  Her- 
mitage and  Harrimere.  The  old  Bedford  river  was  then  cut,  from 
Erith  to  Salterslode,  as  a  slaker  to  the  Ouze,  to  relieve  the  country 
through  which  the  Ouze  flowed,  from  Erith  to  Ely.  The  Ouze 
waters  thus  divided,  a  great  part  of  them  descended  through  the  old 
Bedford  river  in  a  straight  line  of  twenty  miles  into  the  Lynn  Ouze. 
Hut  as  that  work  was  judged  insufficient  and  defective,  the  new  Bed- 
ford, or  one  hundred  foot  river,  was  determined  upon;  and  sluices 
were  erected  at  Hermitage  to  drive  all  the  waters  ot  old  Ouze  frr.m 
Erith,  (through  the  one  hundred  foot,)  into  the  Lynn  Ouze; 'but that  - 
river  not  havmg  sufficient  capacity  to  utter  them  to  (he  sea,  they  re- 
verted up  the  Ouze,  the  btoke,  and  Brandon  rivers,  drowning  the 
whole  of  that  country,  and  finally  urging  the  nect'ssjty  of  erecting 
Denver  sluices  as  the  only  apparent  cure  for  the  evils  with  which  the 
County  was  then  oppressed,  and  seemed  farther  threatened  with. 
In  the  txecotioD  of  this  business,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  bottom 
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BiNGLEY  made  the  important  discovery  of  "  Puddliirg,*' 
and  its  unlimitted  use,  in  canal  making  and  other  waters 

works, — 

of  the  Ouzc  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  one  hundred  foot  river,  (which 
was  cut  only  five  feet  deep^)  it  was  judged  expedient  to  raise  a  dam 
eight  feet  high  across  the  bed  of  the  Ouze,  upon  the  top  of  which  thcr 
sole  <K  base  of  the  Denver  sUiices  was  laid.  1  his  measure  has  not 
only  defeated  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  promote,  but  has  been 
the'unfortunate  cause  of  a  body  of  sand  and  sea  sediment  being  de- 
posited in  the  bed  of  the  Lynn  Ouze,  at  least  eiglttfeet  deep  at  Denver 
sluices;  and  only  terminating  in  its  injurious  consequences  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lynn  channel  (or  low  water  n>ark  at  sea).  This  shpws 
to  every  calm  ami  candid  mind,  the  necessity  of  duly  considering 
the  probable  effects  of  counteracting  the  laws  of  Nature,  in  case* 
where  Nature  appears  experimentally  to  have  bad  success  on  her  side. 
By  great  and  continued  exertion  the  strength  and  ingenuity  of  man 
may  in  some  instances  delay  the  ^vil  which  otherwise  would  imme- 
diately accrue  from  a  counteraction  of  those  law»;  but  his  energy  ia^ 
not  only  feeble,  but  soon  expires;  whereas  that  of  Nature  is  potent, 
and  if  relieved  only  rr<)m  thfe  operation  of  incidental  obstacles,  as  it 
is  unalterable  in  its  essence,  so  it  must  be  uniform  in  its  effects,  from  • 
the  beginning  of  time  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

"  From  a  due  consideration  of  the  obstacles  which  will  appear  at 
this  time  to  exist  in  what  has  long  been  coiisijuiered  the  principal  out- 
falling  drain  to  the  middle  and  south  levels  of  the  fens,  it  is  surely 
reasonable  to  direct  our  attention  (o  the  general  inclination  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  sea,  and  to  what  has  all  along  been 
pointeq  out  by  Nature  as  the  main  outlet  thither,  for  the  waters  of  the 
middle  and  south  levels,  and  see, if  some  means  cannot  vet  be  de- 
vised for  recovering  the  general  course  of  the  ancient  and  voluntary 
passage  of  the  waters  through  their  natural  channel  of  VVisbeach  to 
the  sea." 

How  far  this  evidently  considerate  and  well  written  account  is 
founded  "in  fact,  would  be  proved  by  the  measure,  suggested  afore- 
going. 

The  following  minutes  and  remarks  will  convey  to  my  readers, 
Mr.  Vancouver's  laudable,  ingenious,  and  well  concerted  attempt,  to. 
ascertain  t/ie  action  of  the  tide,  at  the  mouths  of  the  two  discharging 
rivers,  awd  the  elevation  of  the  lands  on  the  coast,  above  the  sea  at 
low  water. 

P.  325.  "  To  begin  this  inquiry  we  must  take  our  departure  from 
the  low  water  mark  from  sea;  and  trace  the  cll'ect  of  the  tidal  waters 
as  they  regard  the  discha;*ge  of  the  land  waters,  through  the  chan- 
nels of  Lyim  and  Wisbeach.  On  this  occasion,  I  have  been  as  accu- 
rate as  the  time  and  means  in  my  power  would  enable  me  to  be,  but 
still  I  must  lament  the  necessity  1  have  been  under  of  resorting  to 
the  materials  of  art  rather  than  adhering  closely  to  those  of  nature  to 
establish  my  facts  upon. 

'*  The  flowing  of  the  tide  above  the  haven  of  Lynn,  at  stated 
distances  to  Denver  sluice  at  the  times  1  was  moored  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lynn  and  Wisbeach  channels,  would  be  more  sati»i* 
factory  and  conclusive  to  my  mind,  than  any  scientific  authority, 
however  high,  and  deservedly  to  be  depended  upon.  Such  data 
however  a»  1  have  been  able  to  collect  from  tha  iiowing  of  the  tides, 
will  be  found  in  the  /ollowing  tide  Ubies.  TABLE 
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works, — that  it  should  not,  long  ago,  have  found  its  way 
in  to  the  Waterlands  of  Cambridgeshire  and  its  environs; 

.  especially 
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^specially  >vhen  we  perceive  the- jmmensft  advantage  it  U 
^ap9.ble  of  s^ffarding  to  the  fen  bauks/ and  their  inade? 
.  qiia^tenes^  without  it,  or  a  substitute.     See  p.  213,  afore- 
going. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Chatteris  has  struck  out  a  method  of  im- 
proving the  fen  banks,  which,  tho  not  equally  accurate  as 
that.of "  Puddling,"  must  be  of  great  use  to  them, — The  , 
following  is  the  substance  of  Mn  Smith's  "  CpmmuniCation 
tothe-Board.** 

P.  246.  "  Previously  to  my  describing  a  valuable  and 
improved  mode  of  banking,  I  will  concisely  observe  that 
the  great  level  of  the  fens  is  divided  into  thre^  large 
levels,  and  that  each  of  these  levels  is  subdivided  into  nu-  . 
merous  districts  by  banks  v  but  as  these  banks  arq  made 
of  fen-moor,  and  other  light  q[iaterials,  whenever  the  rivers 
are  swelled  with  water,  or  any  one  district  is  deluged 
either  by  rain,  a  breach  of  banks,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
waters  speedily  pass  through  ^hese  bright,  ipoory,  porous 
banks,  §in(J  drown  all  the  circumjacent  disiri^its.  The  fens 
Bave  sometimes  susl;ained  2Q,000/.  or  30,000/.  damage  by 
a  breach  of  t>9nks;  but  these  accidents  seldom  happen  in 
the  same  district  twice  in  twenty  years;  the  water,  how- 
ever, soaks  through  all  fen  banks  every  year  in  ev^ry  dis- 
•  trict  J 

*^  N.  p.  The  abov^  observations  at  the  Flag  Buoy  in  the  Chops  of 
the  Lynn  Channel^  were  made  by  Mr.  Lionel  Self,  Mr.  Middle* 
ton  (master  pilot),  and  the  Author;   and  those  in  the  Harbour  of 
Lynn,  by  Wr.  Thomas  Breame,  and  Mr  Wiiliam  Durham; "a  gen- 
tle breeze  bipwing  from  the  south-east  the  whole  tiipe. 
"  ^l*  Toexplaitt  in  some  measure  the  phenomenon  that  appears 
from  the  within  tide  tables,  of  the  ebb  in  the  harbour  of  Lynn,  being 
noticed  at  th^  same  poipt  of  tim^,  it  was  felt  in  the  itiou^h  of'tbe 
Lynn  channel,  fourtt-cn  miles  on-  a  straight  line  nearer  to  the  sea,  wc 
must  recur  to  the  set  of  the  tides  in  the  bay,  which  is  formed  by  the 
coasts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.    The  flood  tideT  makes  in  Bran-* 
caster  Bay  ou  the  coast  of  Norfolk  about  two  hours  sooner,  and  off 
Hunston  one  hour  soojier  than  at  the  Flag  or  White  Buoy,  which  is. 
placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  Lynn  channel,  and  of  course  returns  .in 
the  same  proportion  of  time  before  it  is  high  water  in  the  mouth  of 
the  channel.    Dtiring  thehist  hour's,  flood  at  the  Flag  Buoy,  the  ti<|e 
off  Hunston  sets  eastwardly,  and  towards  the  sea  between  ^he  sunk 
sand  apd  shore ;  in  coqsequence  of  which,  the  water  along  shore  io 
the  old  eastern  channel,  between  Himston  and  Nottingham  point, 
is  affected ;  and  ebb  in  the  harbour  of  Lynn,  is  fielt  sooner,  tbaa 
would  be  expected,  from  the  harbour  of  Lynn  being  fourteen  miles 
farther  from  the  ocean  than  the  mouth  of  the  channel.    At  the  time 
these  observations  were  made,  the  Terror  Sands,  which  are  about  two 
miles  above  the  Flag  Buoy,  bad  no^  at  Ipw  ^ater  more  than  four  feet 
dep^  uBon  them, 
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trict;  and  when  the  water-nftills  have  lifted  the  waters  i^ 
out  of  the  fens  into  the  rivers  in  a  windy  day,  a  great  part  of 
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the  water  soalisback  through  the  porous  banks  in  the  night 
upon  the  same  land  ag'aim  This  land"  (water)  ^*  that  soaks 
through  the  bank,  drowns  the  wheat  in  the  winter,  washes 

'    *         the 

**  From  the  preceding  tables  the  following  summary   may  be 
drawn. 

*'  When  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lynn  channel  has  flowed  three 
hours,  and  has  there  risen  thirteen  feet  two  inches,  it  is  young  flood 
in  the  harbour  of  Lynn.    But  as  it  flows  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lynn 
channel,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  longer,  the  wholt*  flow  or  rise 
of  the  water  there  is  twenty-one  feet  si>c  iuches,  in  five  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  of  time  ;  while  the  whole  flow  of  the  water  in  the  har- 
bour of  Lynn  in  two  hours  and  thirty-two  minutes,  is  fourteen  feet 
«ix  inches ;  and  (adjusting  the  difference  between  the  watches)  at 
forty  minutes  past  seven^  ebb  has  made^  and  is  first  noticed,  as  well 
in  the  harbour  of' Lynn,  as  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel.    The  infer- 
ence is  plain,  allowing  a  small  effect  for  the  operation  of  the  tide  in  fhe 
eastern  channel  (as  before  explained),  there  is  an  absolute  acclivity 
of  seven  feet  perpendicular  height,  between  the  low  watermark  in  the 
entrance  of  Lynn  channel,  and  the  low  water  mark  in  the  harbour  of 
Lynn;  to  overcome  which  acclivity  and  the  obstructions  upon  it,  in 
three  hours  of  time,  a  force  of  moving  water  from  the  ocean  of  thir- 
teen feet  two  inches  perpendicular  pressure  is  required. 
-    "  Secondly — ^When  the  flood  tide  has  been  made  four  hours  and 
iive  minutes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisheach  channel,  it  has  there  risen 
twenty  feet,  and  at  this  time  it  is  young  flood  at  Gunthorpe  sluice. 
It  flows  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wisbeach'channel  fifty -five  minutes  longer, 
making  in  the  whole  time  iive  hours,  and  the  whole  flow  or  rise  of  the 
■water  is  twenty-one  feet  three  inches.    The  time  from  first  flood  at 
Gunthorpe  sluice,  to  high  water  there,  is  one  hour  and  thirty-five 
minutes ;  in  which  time  the  tide  flows  or  rises  seven  feet  in  perpendi-^ 
lar  height ;  from  whence  it  is  plain  that  there  is  an  acclivity  of  four- 
teen  feetthree  inches,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water,  to  the  low 
water  at  Gunthorpe  sluice.    Again,  when  the  water  has  flowed  five 
hours  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wisbeach  channel,  and  has  there  risen 
twenty-one  feet  three  inches,  the  first  flood  is  perceived  in  the  town 
of  Wisbeach.    At  this  time  it  is  high  water  at  sea ;  though  from  the 
momentum  of  the  tide,  the  water  is  continued  flowing  in  the  town  for 
one  hour  and  forty  minutes  longer,  and  there  rises  three  feet  six 
inches  three  tenths.     From  hence  it  is  also  plain  that  there  is  an  accli- 
Tity  of  seventeen  feet  eight  inches  seven  tenths  between  the  low  water 
at  sea,  and  the  low  wattr  mark  in  the  port  of  Wisbeach  ;  to  overcome 
■which  acclivity,  and  the  obstructions  upon  itin*five  hours  of  time,  a 
pressure  of  water  from  the  ocean  of  twenty-one  feel  three  inches  per- 
pendicular height  is  required.    It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  when 
.  the  water  has  flowed  in  the  entrance  of  the  Wisbeach'  channel  two 
hours  and  fifty-two  minutes,  and  risen  thirteen  feet  nine  inches,  it  is 
young  flood  in  the  harbour  of  Lynn  ;  it  continues  to  flow  two  hour^ 
and  eight  minutes  longer  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wisbeacn  channel^ 
where  the  whole  flow  or  rise  of  the  water  is  twenty-one ' feel  thre^ 
inches.    In  the  harbour  of  Lynn  the  same  tide  flows  two  hours  and 
^hirty-eicht  minutes,  and  there  rises  fourteen  feet.    From  hence  ii 
follows  that  there  is  a  declivity  of  three  inches  more  between  the  har- 
I,  .  bour 
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the  manure  into  the  dykes,  destroys  the  best  natural  and 
artificial  grasses,  and  prevents  the  fens  from  bein^  sown 
till  too  late  in  the  season.     This  stagnant  watet  lying  oa 

the 

bcMjr  of  Lynn,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wisbcach  channel,  than  between 
the  same  harbour  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lynn  channel;  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  low  water  iti  the  mouth  of  the  Wisbeach  channel  ii 
three  inches  lower  than  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Lynn,  or 
iO  much  nearer  to  the  low  water  mark  at  sea.  From  this  view  pf  the 
Lynn  and  VViibeach  rivers,  the  following  opinions  are  fairly  to  be 
drawn  :  First,  that  the  low  water  in  the  harbour  of  Lynn,  is  ten  feet 
nearer  to  the  low  water  mark  at  sea,  than  the  low  water  in  the  port  of 
Wisbeach.  And  secondly,  allowing  a  fall  of  six  feet  four  inches  in 
the  distance  of  near  lixte^n  miles  from  Denver  sUiice  to  tlie  harbour 
of  Lynn,  that  there  exists  at  the  former  place  the  same  obstruction  to 
the  desceiii  of  all  the  middle  and  the  south  level  waters,  as  the  waters 
of  the  north  level  utteied, through  Gunthorpe  sluice  have  to  encounter 
and  completely  overcome,  (via;.)  about  fourteen  feet  perpendicular 
height  above  tne  level  of  low  Water  at  sea.  This  difFerence  however 
must  be  observed,  that  whert^as  Gunthorpe  sluice  is  situated  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  absolute  and  lowest  level  of  the  sea  (and  within  a 
much  shorter  distance  of  where  there  is  a  constant  and  etefnal  depth 
of  from  seven  to  ten  fathom  at  low  v»ater),  Denver  «luice  is  not  within 
thirty  miles  of  this  lowest  level,  and  to  which  point  the  land  waters 
must  descend,  before  it  can  with  reason  be  said  that  we  have  got  com* 
pletely  ridofthem/' 

P.  ^31..  *f  This  being  the  present  state  of  the  Lynn  and  Wisbeach 
rivei:s,  ^s  tl^ey  relate  to  navigation  and  the  discharge  of  the  lan4 
water?  {o  the  sea;  the  next  objects  which  command  our  attention  are 
the  cheapest,  itl\e  ^iiic|cest,  and  most  effectual  means  of  removing  th« 
obstructipns  at  present  existing  in  their  respective  channels  ;^  and 
bringing  deep  water,  pr  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  near  as  the  laws  of 
Nature  will  admit  of,  to  the  ^eats  of  the  present  marine  navigations } 
to  the  end,  that  by  thejr  improvement  the  drainage  of  the  country 
may  be  rendered  more  immediate  and  compleat,  and  a  more  perma* 
nently  valuable  property  h^e  restored  to  individuals  and  secured  to  th« 
nation.*'  '  »     '  ' 

This  brings  Mr.  Vancouver  to  the  consideration  of  the  Eau  brink 
scheme: — and  this4o  Section  the  third,  of  which  it  is  in  reality  a 
part; — namely — "the  internal  works  and  district  drainage  of 
the  fens:"— joint  subjects  that  have  employed  the  pens  of  various, 
writers.  > But  they  having  had  no  firm  ground  on  which  to  tread, 
their  strictures  must  necessarily  be,  in  a  degree  vague,  and  contradic* 
tory,  and,  of  couise,  r^ot  entitled  tp'a  place;  here. 

Until  a  general  plan  of  the  country  to  oe  drained,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  every  particular  point  of  it*s  area,  be  accurately  made  out.  no 
complete  arrangement  regarding  it^  drainage  and  alluviation,  cap  be 
itlrawn,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Every  attempt  will  be,  as  it 
has  hiilieito  been,  little  better  than  groping  in  the  dark.  On  thecoo- 
iiary,  with  such  aground  w<^kfo  acjt  upon,  added  to  deliberate  study 
of  the  site  itself, — a  hiuh  degree  of  perfection  ;i)ay  be  reached ;  with- 
out hazarding  a  mist  arria^e,  or  unpccessary  expence :  most  especially^ 
if  a  MODEL,  on  a  lar^e  scale,  were  accurately  formed,  from  such  m^ 
terials.  .        * 
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the  surface,  causes  also  fen  agues,  &c.  thus  tbe  waters 
that  have  soaked  through  the  porous  fen  banks  have  donb 
the  fertile  fens  more  real  injury  than  all  the  other  floods 
that  have  ever  come  upon  them.  I  have  been  muph 
concerned  in  f6n  banking  from  my  youth,  and  though  I 
now  farm  upon  a  large  scale,  yet  I  am  still  much  em- 
ployed in  superintending  fen  banking,  and  draining  low 
lands;  not  only  in  the  fens,  but  also  in  some' highland 
counties,  at  a  considerable  distance.  I  had  some  time 
back  devised  the  plan  which  I  now  find  to  answer  so  well, 
but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  prevail  with  any  gen- 
tleman, who  possessed  a  proper  district,  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial ;  however,  this  last  autumn,  I  prevailed  with  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  parish  where  I  reside  to  try  the  following 
plan,  which  proves  equal  to  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

^^  Plan  of  improved  banking, 

**  I  first  cut  a  gutter  eighteen  inches  wide,  through  the 
.old  bank  down  to  the  clay,  (the  fen  substratum  being  ge- 
nerally clay,)  the  gutter  is  inade  near  the  centre,  but  a 
little  on  the  land  side  of  the  centre  of  the  old  bank.  Tbe 
gutter  is  afterwards  filled  up  in  a.very  solid  manner  with 
tempered  clay,  and  to  make  the  clay  resist  the  water,  a 
man  in  boots  always  treads  the  clay  as  tbe  gutter  is  filled 
up.  As  the  fen  moor  lies  on  a  clay,  the  whole  expense  of 
this  cheap,  improved,  and  durable  mode  of  water-proof 
banking,  costs  in  tbe  fens  only  sixpence'  per  yard.    This 

Elan  was  tried  last  summer  on  a  convenient  farm,  and  a 
undred  acres  of  wheat  were  sown  on  tbe  land.  The 
wheat  land  grass  lands  6n  this  farm  are  now  all  dry,  whilst 
the  fens  around  are  covered  with  water.  This  practice  an- 
swers so  well  oi\  this  farm,  that  all  tbe  farmers  in  this 
parish  are  improving  their^  banks  in  the  same  manner, 
and  some  have  begun  in  adjacent  parishes." 

Draining  Fen  Lands. — In  the  subjoined  extract,  we  find 
another  instance,  and  a  more  striking  one  than  that  no- 
ticed, aforegoing  (p.  167.)  on  morasses  being  liable  to  be 
drained  too  dry, 

P.  242.  ^'Necessary  as  dt-ainage  is  to  fen-lands,  there 
are  instances  of  its  having  been  absolutely  ruined  by  it; 
a  remarkable  one  is  at  Chippenham,  at  Mr.  Tfaarp's  mill, 
where  a  very  deep  cut  was  made  to  cariy  off  the  tail 
water;  the  effect  on  the  land  on  each  side  (a  fen  moor)  is, 
it  cracks  in  summer  to  that  degree  that  it  produces  nothing, 
and  no  cattle  can  go  upon  it  in  safety ;  when,  therefore,  fen 
■■--•■  ..■-.-  ig 
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is  drained,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  command  of  water  to 
be  kept  within  ^  foot  (?)  of  the  surface.  Mr.  Xharpe  has 
done  this  with  great  judgment  by  sluices." 

The  General  Management  of  Fen  Lands,in  Cambridge* 
shire. — P.  104.  "  The  perfection  of  fen  husbandry  is  to  be 
seen  at  Thorney,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wing,  whose 
management  is  so  superior,,  that  it  is  to  be  lamented  his 
jurisdiction  as  superintendant  of  draining  and  embanking, 
does  not  extend  over  the  whole  level  of  the  fens.  His 
cropping  process  is :  *  pare  and  burn,  and  spread  the 
ashes  immediately;  1st  crop,  cole  fed  by  sheep;  2d,  oats; 
3d,  oats  or  wheat ;  with,  either,  layer  for  as  long  time  as  it 
remains  good.  The-  layer  ray  grass  two  bushels,  white 
clover  eight  or  ten  lbs.,  and  on  lands  not  liable  to  be 
flooded  in  winter,  one  sack  of  hay-seeds,  six  or  seven  lbs. , 
of  rib-grass,  seven  to  ten  lbs.  of  white  clover,  a  small 
quantity  of  rav-grass;  on  the  latter  lands,  the  seeds  are 
sown  01^  the  wheat.'  'V 
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'X  HESE  being  a  natural  part, — forming  the  southeastern 
margin, — of  what  may  be  emphatically  termed  the  water-* 
UiNDS  of  England, — I  think  it  best  to  assiipilatp  the  par-* 
tial  accounts  of  theip,  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
Board,  with  those  of  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Cambridgeshire;  and  thus  to  con^ 
solidate  the  whole  of  the  information  gained,  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  their  County  Reports,  relating  to  this 
extraordinary  passage  of  country. 

The  Reports,  in  which  the  inforipation  concerning  thi$ 
passage  is  contained,  are  ^  ' 

^:ent*s  Norfolk, 

The  Secretary's  Norfolk, 

The  Secretary's  Suffolk. 

KENT'S  NORFOLK. 

Soil. — P.  14.  f*  Marshland  may  be  considered  as  9 
))undred  by  itself.  The  soil  is  a  rich  ooze,  evidently  a  de* 
posit  from  the  sea :  the  north  part  is  highly  productive  ; 
but  the  south  part  very  much  injured  for  want  of  better 
drainage,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  now  be,  effected,  a« 
there  w^as  a  bill  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  for 
that  purpose." — The  -  •  Eau-brink  Cut"  has  been  spokeu 
of,  aforegoing. 

P.  52.  "  The  Marsh-land  comes  next  under  considera* 
tion.  The  greatest  part  of  the  hundred  of  Freebridge 
marsh-laud  may^be  considered  of  this  kind.-7-The  chiefest 
part  of  this  soil  is  a  rich  ooze,  evidently  a  deposit  fron^ 
the  sea.  The  north  part  of  this  hundred  is  highly  pro- 
<luctive;  but  the  south  part  very  much  injured,  for  want 
of  a  better  drainage,  which  it  is  now  likely  to  have,  as  a 
recent  act  of  parliament  for  this,  and  other  purposes,  has 
been  lately  obtained. 

f'  A  second 
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"  A  second  division  of  Marsh-land,  lies  upon  thfe  hoith 
coast,  between  Brancaster  and  Cley,  These  are  of  i^ 
very  good- quality;  but  they  are  kept  e'mbanked  at  a  very 
considerable  «xpence,  for  it  the  sea  were  to  overflow  them, 
they  would  be  ruined  for  a  very  considerable  time.^' 
.  Arable  Crops. — P.  56.  "  In  some  parts  of  Marshland, 
there  is  a  considerable  deal  of  rape  seed  grown :  in  the 
parishes  of  Outwell,  Upwell,  Emneth,  and  some  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wisbeach,  there  is  likewise  a  con«' 
siderable  deal  of  hemp  and  flax  sown." 


THE  SECRETARY'S  NORFOLK. 

A  MINUTE,  made  in  1784,  on  "Count  Bentinck^s 
Embankiv^ent,"  in  the  Marshlands  of  Norfolk,  will 
be  thei  best  introduction  to  the  other  notices  of  the  Secre- 
tary, relating  to  that  valuable  tract  of  country. 

P.  435.  "The  tract  of  .land  in  Norfolk,  between  the 
rivers  Wyne  and  Ouze,  called  Marshland,  is  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  the  kingdom.  \  It  spreads  also  into  Lin- 
eolnshire,  and  forms  altogether  by  tar  the  largest  salt- 
marsh  we  have.  As  the  sea  still  retires  firom  this  coast, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner  all  this  country  has 
beeh  the  gift  of  that  overwhelming  elemjent,  which  in 
Qther  places  encroaches  so  severely,  and  is,  at  high  tides, 
restrained  even  here  with  so  much  difficulty. 

f'  The  soil  of  the  whole  is  the  subsidence  of  a  muddy 
water,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  what  the  waves, 
powerful  in  their  agitation,  wash  from  the  bottom  of  the 
adjoining  gulph,  which  forms  the  embouchure  of  two 
considerable  rivers.  It  is  a  mixture  of  sea-sand  and  mud, 
\vbich  is  of  so  afgillaceous  a  quality,  that  the  surface  of  it 
wbicfi  covejrs  the  sand,  gives  it  the  common  acceptation 
of  a  strong  clay  country.  Is  its  extraordinary  fertility  at 
all  owing  to  tbie  ifnarine  acid,  with  which  every  particle  is 
impregnated  f'  That  cause  has  every  where  on  the  coasts 
of  every  part  pf  tlie^e  island^,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
^ome  enect.  liF  the  sea  leaves  only  a  running  sand,  the 
saline  particles  are  spon  yvashed  aw^y  or  exhaled;  the  land 
may  be  barren,  though  neyer  in  the  degree  of  vulgar  con- 
ception. But  when  the  sand  is  mixed  with,  or  covered  bv 
a  more  retientive  substance,  such  a^  an  argillaceous  or  cal- 
ipareous  earth,  then  the  particles,  whether  saline  or  muci- 
laginous, are  retained,  and  the  surface  classes  amongst,  or 
rather  is  at  the  head  of  all,  fertile  soils. 
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^  I  obgerred  that  the  whole  country  has  been  d  present 
firom  the  ocean :  this  is  obvious  from  nameroug  appear- 
ances ;  but  those  who  wish  to  know  its  history  particn^ 
lariy,  should  consult  Duodale.  I  may  remark,  that 
there  aire  ranges  of  banks  at  a  distance  from  each  other^ 
which  shew  the  progressive  advances  which  industry  has 
effected,  eager  to  sei2e  the  tracts  which  so  dreaded  an 
enemy  relinquishes.  One  of  these  banks  is  called  the 
Roman,  which  naturally  brings  to  our  minjd'  the  vast  exer- 
tions which  that  people  made  in  agriculture,  wherevei^ 
their  victorious  eagles  flew.  The  distance  of  this  bank 
from  the  shore,  if  it  really  is  Roman,  and  not  a  misnomer, 
is.iiot  so  great  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  sea  in  all 
ages  been  as  liberal  as  it  is  in  this.  It  probably  varies 
considerably  in  this  respect  in  different  periods  :  at  present 
it  retires  very  rapidly,  so  that  though  Count  BtNTiNcic's 
embankment  has  been  finished  but  a  few  years,  there  will 
,  be,  in  twenty  years^  a  thousand  acres  more  ready  to  be 
taken  in,  belonging  to  Mr.  fiEwtiNCK,  the  present  pos- 
aessor. 

^  The  mod  deposited  by  the  sea,  is  at  firsf,  and  for  some 
yean,  bate  of  ail  vegetation :  the  first  plant  that  appears  i« 
the  marrii  samphire ;  by  degrees  grasses  rise,  which,  from 
their  appearanee  at  the  time  I^  viewed  them  (October),  and 
eaten  close  down  by  cattle,  seemed  to  be  the  common  ones 
of  the  improved  salt-marsh,  but  not  tlie  diadelphia  family, 
which  come  afterwards. 

"  Long  before  it  is  raised  enotigh  by  successive  deposits 
of  mud  from  high  tides,  it  lets  to  the  farmers  of  the  con- 
tignous  improvement  for  5s.  per  acre ;  some  years  since  at 
2s#  6d.  Broken'  as  it  is  by  holes  and  little  creeks  of  water, 
it  lets,  immediately  after  embanking,  at  from  20s,  per 
acre ;  a  few  years  ago  to  40s. ;  and  42s.  at  present.  I 
observed  one  or  two  pieces  within  Count  Bentinck's 
new  bank,  that  were  left  in  that  rate  for  cattle,  but  in 
general  they  were  under  the  plough,  and  the  grass-fields 
Kiid  down  after  a  course  of  tillage. 

**  The  business  of  embanking  to  take  in  a  new  piece  of 
marsh,  is  done  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers, 
who  make  the  bank,  to  have  the  land  rent- free  for  21  year?^. 
Adjoining  to  the  Bentinck  improvement,  is  a  piece  of  80 
acres  thus  taken,  but  the  bank  very  ill  madey  at  no  greater 
expense  than  40s.  a  rod.  Those  constructed  by  landlords^ 
were  deficient  in  not  having  slope  enough  given  towards 
the  water.  Count  Bentinck  laid  out  his  upon  a  scale 
never  practised  here  before ;  arid  his  son,  the  present  pos- 
sessor, 
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sessor,  has  far  exceeded  it.  The  former  eiit^ds  about 
four  miles,  and  added  to  bis  old  estate^  lOOQ  ^cres.  Tbe 
base  of  the  bank  is  about  50  feet.  The  slope  to  the  sea", 
36  feet,  forming  an  angle,  as  I  guess  from  my  eye,  of  35 
or  30  degrees.  The  crown  is  four  feet  wide,  and  the 
slope  to  me  fields,  17  feet,  in  an  angle,  I  guess,  of  50  de<» 
grees;  the  slope  to  the  sea,  very  nicely  turfed*  The  ^st 
expense  of  this  bank  was  41.  per  rod,  but  a  very  high  tide 
coming  before  it  was  finished,  not  only  oiade  several 
breaches,  but  occasioned  an  additional  height  and  slope  to 
be  given  to  several  parts,  to  bring  it  to  the  above  dimen* 
sions,  all  which  made  the  eross  expense  about  5L  a  rod. 
The  whole  .cost  something  above  5000 1.  The  expense  of 
the  buildings,  and  other  things,  amounted  to  as  much 
more,  for  five  new  farms,  with  housesi  barns,  and  all  ne* 
cessary  offices,  were  immediately  raised ;  this  was,  bow-* 
ever,  going  to  a  greater  expense  than  necessary*  for  the 
land  would  have  let  as  well  in  two  or  three  farms,  as  i^ 
did  in  five.  Calculating  the  expense  at  10,0001.  and  the 
new  rental  at  1000 1.  a  year,  it  is  just  ten  percent  for  the 
capital.  The  expenses  certainly  ran  top  high ;  for  the 
value  of  the  marsh,  at  2s.  6d.  an  acre  before  embanking, 
reduces  it  to  less  than  nine  per  cfent;  after  which,  ther^ 
is  still  to  be  deducted,  the  almost  periodical  repairs,  which 
remarkably  high  tides  still  occasion,  and  which  may  be 
averaged  at  once  in  ten  years.  So  tn at  when  we  consider 
it  not  as  a  purchaser  of  a  new  estate,  but  an  agricultural 
improvement  of  a  waste,  the  profit  is  not  equal  to  what 
mi^ht  he  made  on  other  species  of  waste  lands. 

^  This  h  probably  owing  to  the  husbandry  of  these  stiff 
wet  soils  bein^  very  ill  understood,  and  managed  iu  a 
planner  that  is  reprehensible  in  almost  every  particular, 

"  Instead  of  a  system  of  miserable  tillage,  with  weeds  the 
qhief  signs  of  fertility^  the  plough  ought  to  be  introduced 
only  as  a  preparation  for  the  most  perfect  grass  system 
that  can  be  devised.  These  lands,  when  well  laid  down, 
will  fatten  the  largest  bullocks  and  sheep  in  England, 
which  is  the  right  employment  of  them;  and  in  which 
application  they  wo^ld  be  better  worth  303.  than  in  their 

f)resent  state,  20s.  Hence  it  should  he  an  improving 
andlord's  business  to  farm  the  marsh  till  he  got  it.  to  a 
very  fine  grass, laid  down  himself,  for  I  scarcely  oversaw 
a  tenant  that  would  do  that  well.  Ray-grass,  and  the 
weedy  cubbish  of  aloft,  which  he  calls  hay-seeds,  with, 
perhaps,  some  common  clover,  are  what  he  has  recour:^ 
to  ;  and,  under  such  management,  th&iKO|ider  ia,\  thatiui 
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ever  gets  a  pasture  vi^ortheven  20s.  In  all  improvements^ 
where  the  previous  steps  are  very  expensive,  like  em- 
banking a  marsh,  draining  a  bog,  &c.  it  is  essential  to  pro- 
fit, that  the  land  be  advanced  to  the  highest  perfection 
possible,  as  those  preparations  to  culture  cost  no  more  for 
a  great  than  a  small  rental. 

**  Cpunt  Bentinck  had  one  idea  in  the  execution  of  his 
work,  which  had  considerable  merit ;  he  planned  a  navi- 
gation from  a  quay  to  each  of  his  farms,  over  the  whole  . 
estate,  by  a  large  ditch  capable  of  admitting  long-boats, 
some  of  which  he  actually  built  ready  for  the  business  :  by 
this  means  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  carry  their  com, 
or  bring  manure  from  Lynn,  if  they  chose  to  do  it,  with- 
out die  least  land-carriage;  but  his 'death,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  too  assiduous  an  attention  to  building  the  ' 
bank,  living  in  a  tent,  in  a  bad  season,  and  aguish  situa* 
tion,  without  the  precautions  of  adapting  his  diet  to  those 
circumstances — prevented  the  execution. 

^  One  circumstance  of  folly  in  his  neighbours,  prevented 
the  improvement  from  being  so  considerable  as  the  Count 
had  planned.  At  the  further  extremity,  towards  the  Wis- 
beach  river,  there  is  a  common  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Terrington,  to  which  the  sea,  by  retiring, ,  makes  addi- 
tions similar  to  those  by  which  individuals  have  profited. 

"  A  continuation  of  his  bank,  in  nearly  a  right  line  to  * 
the  Wisbeach  river,  would  have  taken  in  about  500  acres 
of  that  common.  Mr.  Bentinck  applied  to  the  parish  for 
their  consent  to  do  it«  which  would  have  been  tne  means 
of  shortening  his  bank.  Though  several  individuals  woyld 
have  been  glad  of  making  use  of  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  body  refused  their  consent.  They  were  even 
so  prejK>sterous  in  their  opposition,  that  when  he  after- 
wards offered  to  be  at  the  sole  expense,  provided  they 
would  give  him  a  lease  of  21  years  of  the  land  recovered, 
they  still  refused  it.  Upon  which  he  was  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  irregular  outline  of  his  own  property.  The  mo- 
tive of  the  parish,  for  refusing  their  consent  to  a  proposal 
so  advantageous  to  themselves,  arose  from  this  circum- 
stance. It  is  of  great  extent;  the  proprietors  adjoining 
the  common,  make,  at  present,  nearly  the  whole  advan- 
tage of  it;  but  when  eqiibanked  and  let,  those  at  a  dis- 
tance would  come  in  for  their  share,  a  jealousy  of  which, 
6ccasiotied  the  failure  of  the  scheme  *.  "  The 

."  •  This  tract  has  been  since  embanked,  and  allotted  by  act  of  par- 
liament, passed  inJ^O.*?.    ....... 
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'  **The  spirited. and  unlimited  atteution,  even  to  tj^e  1q^ 
of  his  life,  with  which  Count  BENTiNCK  planned  and  exe* 
cuted  this  great  work,  ought  to  render  his  memory  deal: 
to  every  lover  of  agriculture.  His  active  mind  had  taken 
a  strong  and  most  useful  turn  towards  that  art ;  apparent, 
not  only  in  this  great  and  su<;cessful  project,  but  in  the 
original  invention  of  an  admirable  machine  for  drawing 
up  trees  by  the  root,  which  executed  that  diflicuU  work 
'  with  expedition  and  cheapness. — Minute^  in  1784/' 

This  minute,  I  have  pleasure  in  saying,  shows  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  when  he  will  allow  himself  time, 
to  think  and  write,  i^  ciapable  of  conveying  us^eful  infor* 
nation,  in  appropriate  language. 

Soil.— P.  14.  ''  The  whole  district  of  marshland  is 
probably  a  relict  or  deposition  of  the  sea ;  it  is  a  silt,  or 
wafp  clay  of  great  feitility,  upon  a  sandy  silt  at  various 
depths,  but  usually  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  The 
stiflfer  clkys  are  the  worst  arable  :  the  more  mild  and  tem- 
perate ones,  the  best  and  easiest  worked  of  course ;  but 
the  strongest  clay  is  the  best  for  grass." 

Appropriation. — P.  138.  "The  Smeeth  (?)  would, under 
the  hammer,  let  at  3 1,  an  acre ;  and  the  Fen,  at  25s. 

"  This  great  tract  of  land  was,  in  its  former  state,  worth 
little :  the  Fen  not  above  1  s.  an  acre  in  reed,  being  two  or 
three  feet  deep  underwater:  the  Smeeth  (?)  was  often 
under  water,  in  parts  to  the  amount  of  half;  and  then  at 
the  Midsummer  after,  rotted  the  sheep  that  fed  it" — ► 
**  Above  30,000 1.  a  year  is  added  to  the  produce  of  the 
kingdom^  by  this  most  beneficial  undertaking. 

"  The  pogr  people  who  turned  cows,  cheese,  and  ducks 
Mpon  the  common,  without  possess*wigri^X/^,have  suffered, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  ttiat 
some  compensation  is  not  in  all  such  cases  provided  by 
the  act.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  immense  sys- 
tem of  labour  created,  is  worth  far  more  than  such  prac- 
tices; still  many  individuals  are  injured,  and  without  any 
absolute  necessity  for  being  so." 

Rent.— P.  40.     "  The  Marshland  clay,  28s." 

Stubbles.— P.  433  (section,  m  Manuring  ").  "  I  found 
many  oat-stubbles  in  the  new  enclosure  of  Marshland 
Smeeth  burning,  ready  to  put  in  wjbe^t,^  cole  for  seed : 
the  crops  had  been  immense  in  straw,  and  reaped,  and  the 
land  quite  black  with  tbie  ashes  ;  b^  many  partially  and 
badly  done,  not  half  burnt.  Mr  Jo^JH.TfiiSTLETON,  of 
Walpole,  had  burnt  his  completely  ;  I  saw  the  fire  spread 
over  several  in  an  unbroken  moving  li^ali  of  flame^  and 
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must  be  to  the  utter' destruction  of  many  insects^  and  all 
grubs  and  slugs  not  buried  in  the  earth." 

Thisy  in  a  dry  autumn,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  eligible. 
But,  before  fire  be  put  to  a  tall  rank  stubble^  the  situation 
of  the  field,  in  regard  to  buildings  and  rickyards,  and  the 
nature  of  its  fences, — should  be  looked  to ; — lest  the 
tfaoies  should  not  be  confineable  to  the  stubble  field ;  but' 
be  led  away  from  it,  to  distant  buildings ; — as  has  been 
the  case,  in  burning  **feg'* — dead  grass — in  the  spring 
of  the  vear,  in  the  Midland  Counties; — where  the  greater 
part  or  a  village  was  consumed,  through  the  want  of  this 
precaution.    §ee  my  Midland  Gountjes,  vol.  II.  p.  77. 

Mustard  Seed. — P.  325.  "  Much  cultivated  from 
March  to  Wisbeach,  and  about  the  latter  place.  A  good 
crop  will  jfleld  five  or  six  coofnbs  per  acre,  and  it  selU 
at  trom  8s.  to  21s.  a  bushel.  It  is,  after  being  in  full 
blossom,  subject  to  a  fly,  which  damages  it  greatly, 

**In  the  newly-inclosed  lauds  of  Marshland  Smeetli,, 
mustard  is  the  chief  crop.  They  ploughed  the  old  gr&ss 
of  that  rich  common  once,  and  afrer  one  or  two  harrowing, 
sowed  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  seed  per  acre,  from  Candle- 
mas to  the  end  of  March ;  hand-hoed  the  plants  once  or 
twice,  as  wanted,  thinning  and  setting  them  out  at  nearly 
equal  distances.  The  crop  is  reaped  the  beginning  of 
September,., and  tied  in  sheaves,  leaving  it  three  or  foui^ 
days  on  the  stubble:  it  is  stacked  in  the  field,  and  these 
stacks  are  called  pies.  If  it  gets  rain  in  the  field,  it  turns 
grey,  and  loses  half  its  value.  The  Smeeth  is  now  full  of 
these  stacks,  and  the  season  has  proved  highly  favourable. 
It  is  threshed  in  the  autumn,  being  left  for  a  sweat,  which 
improves  the  colour.  A.  good  crop,  such  as  they  have 
got  this  year,  amounts  to  six  or  seven  coombs  an  acre,  and 
riie  present  price  at  Lynn  is  20s,  a  bushel.  From  thi* 
account  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Smeeth  of  1500  acres^ 
letts  at  31.  The  price,  however,  is  sometiiiies  so  low  as 
7s.  6d.  to  IDs.  a  bushel.  They  intend,  according  to  the 
common  practice  near  Wisbeachj'&c.  to  sow  four  crops  ir^ 
successipn ;  the  second  is'  usually  as  good  as  the '  first : 
and  after  four  years  mustard,  a  crop  of  wheat,/  then 
IeiIIow. 

*'  In  old  cultivated  lands,  four  or  fife  coombs  a  good- 
crop." 

Considerable  quantities  of  mustard  seeds  are  still  ( IdlO) 
grown  on  those  lands. 
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Soil. — P.  6.  "Of  the  fen  district  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  surface,  from  one  foot  to  six,  is  ib6 
common  peat  of  bogs^  so^e  of  it  black  and  solid  enough 
to  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  ashes  in  burning ;  but 
in  other  places  more  loose,  puny^  and  reddish,  and  conse* 
quently  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  the  under  stratum  gener* 
ally  a  white  clay,  or  marl." 

.  Draining. — P*  6.  "  Part  of  these  fens  is  under  water> 
though  subject  to  a  tB,%  for  the  drainage,  which  has  failed ; 
bul  in  Burnt  Fen,  by  a  late  act  of  parliament  for  imprcv«> 
ing  the  banks,  14,000  acres  are  completely  drained^  and 
under  cultivation**' 

Plan  of  ManageMeKt.-^P.  43.  "The  course  of  crops 
genersdlyitpursued  in  this  district^  is  to  sow  cole-seed  on 
one  ploughing,  after  paring  and  burning ;  which  is  for 
sheep-feed  or  seed^  according  to  circumstances  |  then  oats 
twice  in  succession  ;  with  the  last  of  ivhich  crops  they  lay 
down  with  ray  grass  and  clover,  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
then  pare  and  burn,  and  repeat  the  same  husbandry." 

SoDBURNiNG. — P.  161.  **  This  husbandry,  which^  pro- 
perly managed^  is  the  most  admirable  of  all  improvements^ 
and  improperly,  the  most  mischievous^  is  known  only  in 
the  small  angle  of  fen.  In  that  district  they  could  not 
cultivate  without  this  capital  assistant*  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, profitably,  to  bring  boggy,  moory,  peat  soilsj  from  ^ 
state  of  nature  into  cultivation,  without  the  assistance  of 
fire,  which  is  the  most  effective  destruction  of  the  sponta^ 
neons  growth,  and  never  fails,  but  because  the  men  em* 
ployed  do  not  pare  deep  enough*  In  these  fens,  the  ori- 
ginal surface  is  rough  and  unequal,  from  great  tufts  of 
rushes,  &.c.  called  there  hassocks.  Some  persons  cut  theni 
with  spades,  at  the  expence  of  five  tp  ten  shillings  an  acre  J 
others  with  the  plough.  Paths  for  the  horses  were,  in  that 
case^  to  be  cut  by  band,  add  the  plough  made  on  purpose^ 
and  called  a  hassock  plough,  cutiaterally  much  beyond 
the  line  of  its  draught.  J^t  opinions  are,  in  general,  that 
hand  work  is  the  cheaper :  in  either  case  the  hassocks  are 
dried,  heaped,  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread.  After  this 
they  go  over  it  again  with  a  very  complete  an^  effective 
tool,  called  a  fen-paring  plotigh,  the  turrow  of  which  is 
burnt.*' 

Rape.— Same page,incontimiation. — *^Cole-seed  is  then 
Bown  on  one  shallow  ploughing  j  never  harrowed  > in  order 
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not  to  disturb  the  whole  furrow,  but  rolled,  or  lightly  bush- 
harrowed," 

P.  74.  "There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cole-seed 
sown  in  all  parts  of  this  county ;  but  in  the  fen  district,  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  crops. 

^^  Freparaiian.^-The  preparation  is  the  same  as  for  tur- 
nips, but  manure  not  commonly  bestowed  for  itj^  in  the 
fens  it  is  generally  sown  on  one  thin  ploughing,  on  pared 
and  burnt  land. 

^^Seed. — A  quarter  of  a  peck  is  the  common  quantity  of 
seed ;  but  I  have  known  half  a  peck  sown  by  many. 

"  Time  of  Sowing. — If  for  sheep  feed  only,  it  is  sown  in 
the  turnip  season ;  but  if  for  seed,  in  the  beginning  of 
August. 

*^^  Harvest. — It  is  reaped,  and  left  on  the  gavel  till  fit  td 
thresh. 

'^*  Threshing. — ^Threshed  in  the  field  on  cloth*,  and  the 
straw  burned,  which  is  wasteful  management,  for  -  there  is 
no  vegetable  substance,  however  apparently  dry,  that  will 
not  rot,  and  make  manure,  when  bedded  in  a  farm-yard 
for  the  urine  and  dung  of  pattle  to  mix  with  it*. 

**  Produee. — Various;  from  four  to  ten  sacks  an  acre; 
five  coombs,  oi^  two  quarters  and  a  half  an  acre,  probably 
the  medium ;  and  as  it  sells  from  thirty  shillings  even  to 
forty  shillings  a  sack  sometimes,  it  is  a  very  profitable 
crop  to  the  farmer. 

"  For  Sheep. — The  application  most  important, and  most 
beneficial  to  afarm^  is  this;  it  is  excellent  for  sheep,  and 
exceeds  turnips  both  in  fattening  and  giving  milk^ 

"  Succeeding  Crop, — When  seeded,  it  is  commonly  suc- 
€>eeded  by  wheat,  which  farmers  are  fond  of  representing 
as  excellent,  in  order  to  convince  their  landlords  that  the 
crop  is  innocent,  in  not  exhausting:  I  have  seen  very 
good  wheat  after  it ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  exhausting  crop. 
When  fed,  it  is  followed  by  barley  or  oats.'*" 

Geological  Rkmarks,  on  the  Formation  of  the  Water- 
lands  of  Cambridgeshire  and  its  Environs. 

In  abstracting  the  Reports  from  Lincolnshire,  I  incident- 
ally touched  on  this  subject  (pp.  40  and  94);  and  in  going 
through  those  from  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  neighbouring 

Couatiesy . 

♦  Cattle  will '  eat  the  upper  parts  of  the  slf  m$|  fre^ly^  See  my 
YoRKSHiHE^  Art.  iteptf. 
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Counties,  my  attention  has  been  repeatedly  led  to  the 
^ame  topic. — It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  attei^pt  ^ 
general  theory,  concerning  this,  at  least,  interesting  sub- 
ject. Nevertheless  I  think  it  right  to  register,  here,  wha| 
jnay  serve  to  furnish  tnaterials  for  such  a  theory. 

The  different  descriptions  of  lands^  spoken  of  by  the 
several  Reporters,  are—"  Highlands'' — r**  Road  Hams"— • 
«  Marshes"—"  Skirty  Lands"—**  Fens. " 

And  the  different  sorts  of  soils  and  substrata^  mentioned, 
^are  Clay — Loam — "  Silt"— Sand— <«  Fen  Moor"— 
«  Bear's  Muck"r-'*  Gault"— Gravel. 

**  Highlands.*'— This  is  merely  a  provincial  term,  that ' 
is  used  in  speaking  of  lands  which  rise  a  few  feet,  or  a  few 
inches,  above  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  fens  ot 
marshes. 

It  is  on  lands  of  this  description  that  the  interior  vil- 
lages  are  situated. — ^The  sites  of  Chatteris  and  Thorney 
are,  to  the  eye,  evidently  raised,  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding levels. — The  rise  of  that  of  Whittlesea,  on  the 
contrary,  in  approaching  it  from  the  south,  is  barely  per- 
ceptible. And  the  site  of  Crowland  is  imperceptibly 
;raised  above  the  wide-spreading  circumjacent  fens.— The 
minor  villaees,  seen  in  crossing  the  "gre^t  Bedford  Level,'* 
between  Ely  and  Chatteris,  appear  to  stand  very  little 
above  it. 

I  was,  at  first,  struck  with  the  idea  that  those  gentle 
risings  might  he  natural  islets, — But  further  observation 
and  reflection  inoiiced  me  to  consider  them,  rather,  as  the 
productions  of  floods  and  tides,  in  far  distant  times,  when 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  is  possible,  rose  higher  than  it 
does  at  the  present  day  *.    ,  ' 

Are 

*  What  b  the  fact?— ^Does  the  sea  decrease  in  depth  ?  Do  earth- 
quakes^ or  other  agitations,  by  causing  internal  fractures,  make  room 
for  surface  waters  ?  Or  may  ihey  not,  in  some  cases,  force  up  interior 
waters  to  the  surface,  and  thus  raise  that  of  the  ocean  ?  In  other 
words,  is  not  its  depth  liable  to  be  encreasedor  diminished,  from  time 
to  time,  by  such  internal  ruptures  ?  And  may  not  these  intimations, 
duly  considered,  tend  to  reconcile  the  disputes,  respecting  this  dark, 
yet  most  interesting,  branch  of  Geology?  It  is  a  subject,  indeed,  about 
which  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  or  this  globe  can  scarcely  be  more 
interestingly  employed  ; — the  general  fracture  of  its  surfiace,  (such  as 
evidently  appears  to  have  heretofore  taken  place)  or  its  total  dissolu- 
tion, excepted. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  extremely  «maU  portion  of  the  earth  which 
it  Uable  to  our  examinatioD/— the  highest  mduAtaiss  being  as  grains 
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Are  those  insular  swells  and  the  "  Seirty  Lands"  of  a 
kindred  nature  ? — I  was  led  to  the  idea  that  such  niay  be 
the  fac^  by  my  observing  gravel  pits  characterising, 
equally,  the  insular  and  the  marginal  lands,— from  my 
leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  until  I  Feaxrhed 
landy  again,  in  Northamptonshire. — And  see  Mr.  Van- 
couver's parochial  journals,  aforegoing. 

The  surface  soils  of  these  lands  are,  of  course,  various ; 
from  their  having  been  formed  with  such  heterogenous 
materiaTs,  as  shifting  currents  and  other  fortmtous  ciicuin- 
stances,"  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  might  furniste 
— ^They  may  be  seen  in  Mr,  V*s  journals.— See  also  the 
remarks  gf  Mr.  Stone  ((rf  Leverington)  on  the  soils  of  bis 
neighbourhood,  p.  244,  aforegoing. 

"  Road  Hams." — See  Mr.  Vancouver**  description  of 
them,  p.  229. 

** MARSHES."-^This  term  is'  chiefly  applied  to^  **  SaH 
Marshes,"  or  alluvions  lands  in  the  nei;ghbourhood  of  the 
sea,  or  toward  the  mouths  of  rivers. — See  Mr.  Stone's 
account  of  them,  p.  244 ;  and  the  Secretary^  p.  2S^. 
.  **Fens." — This  rs  provincially  applied,  in  Cambridge- 
.shire,  &c.  more  uniformly  than  in  Lincolnshire,  to  low, 
black-soiled^  moory  lands. 

The  distinct  species  of  sorts  are  ouly  twoj  namely, 
alluvion  and  vegetable  mold. 

Alluvion. — From  this,  many  varieties  of  fossH  soils  are 
formed;  according  to  the  xiircurtistances  of  situation, 
currents,  and  obstructions  of  the  channels  of  soil-bearing 
waters. — Thus,  sand,  silt,  loam,  and  elay,  in  endless  variety, 
may  be  formed. — See  p.  1  IS,  aforegoing. 

The  origin  of  the  vegetable  mold  i&  tabe  looked  for  in 
the  nature  of  aquatic  plants  growings  on  beds  of  mud 
covered  with  water  ;  thus  producing,  in  tKe  process  of 
time,  a  morass  ;  and  thus  fifling  with  decayed  vegetables, 
the  hollows  which  the  waters  previously  occupied. 

The  prevailing  substratum  of  the  "fens"  cannot,  1  con- 
ceive, be  other  tb^n  alluvion  of  former  tiroes  :— chieti}*,  it 
is  probable,  the  finer  particles,  or  mud,  which  woukl  have 
the  best  opportunity,  and  the  most  time,  to  subside,,  in  the 

wide- 

of  sand  on  the  surface  of  an  tggf  and  the  deepest  oceams  a»  dimplets 
in  ilssheli, — it  appears  to  be  ctaisonant  with  human  reason  that  tjte 
aggregate  ocean  might  be  suddenly  absorbed,  or  twice  the  <|iiantitj 
of  the  water  which  it  now  contains',  be  discharged,  by  interual  agita- 
tions.—Earthquakes  and  volcanos ptovc  the  exijteace  of  those  ajtla- 
tio&s  and  irruptions. 
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wide-spreading  and  stagnant  or  slowly  nxovin?  waters,  in 
which  the  vegetable  mold  of  the  fens  have  evidently  been 
produced*. 

The  manner  in  which  those  receptacles  were  filled  with 
water  is  a  subject  which  probably  will  remain  in  a  degree 
cpnjectural. — in  Gooch's  Cambridgeshire  are  found  the 
foHowing  intimations; — 

P.  206.  "  The  engineers  were  of  opinion  that  the  coun- 
try in  question  formerly  meadow  and  wood,  now  fen,  be-? 
came  so  frot»  partial  enibaHlcnjenit,  preventing  the  waters 
from  the  uplands  going  to  the  sea,  by  their  natural  outfall; 
want  of  proper  and  sufficient  drains  to  convey  thos6 
waters  into  the  Ouse ;  neglect  of  such  drains  as  were  made 
for  that  purpose;  and  that  these  evils  increased  from  the 
not  embanking  the  river  Ouse,  and  the  erection  of  sluices 
across  it,  preventing  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea;  anid 
the  not  widening  and  deepening  where  wanted  -tlie  river 
Ouse,  and  from  not  removing  the  gravels,  weeds,  &c.  &Ci 
wrhich  from  time  to  time  accumulated  in  it." 

These  circumstances  may  have  rendered  the  mischief 
permanent,  but  could  not  have  been  th^  original  cause  of 
it^  The  overflowing,^  the  **  drowning,***— as  I  have  before 
observed,-— must,  necessarily,  have  been  done  instantane- 
ously, or  at  once; — else,  how  came  it  that  not  only  fallen 
timber  and  faggot  wood,  hot  hay  in  swath,  vrere  left  to 
perish,  in  the  woods  and  fields  ? 

The  **  Roman  Bank**  is  an  imnnense  mound  of  earth, 
even  at  this  day,  where  it  remains  unbroken.— With  sudi 
a  mound,  reaching  from  the  rising  grounds  of  Norfolk,  to 
those  of  Lincolnshire,  the  entire  level  of  the  waterlands, 
now  under  notice,  would  be  secure  from  the  overflowings 
of  the  tide  ;  saving  such  part  of  it  as  might  flow  up  the 
channels  of  tlie  rivers ;  and  if  these  were  embanked,  in 
like  manner,  the  waters  of  the  tide  might  be  said  to  be 
brought,  in  that  instance,  under  man^s  control. 

This  extraordinary  mound,  it  is  highly  probable,  was 
really  raised  wjiile  this  island  was  a  Roman  province.  The 
Romans  knew  the  value  of  territory  to  a  populous  country. 
They  let  riot  immense  improvements  lie  neglected ;  nor 
did  things  by  halves.  And  we  may  safely  conclude,  I 
think,  that  they  would  not  merely  raise  embankments^  but 
would  make  drains^  in  unison  with  them ;— in  order  to  lay 

the 

*  For  df VJriptions  of  'f  G^i,^  and  **  Bear's  Miack,"  see  pp.  22§ 
acd?72. 
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the  entire  site  under  consideration  sufficiently  dry  far  th^ 
purposes  of  cultivation,  or  other  economical  uses  ;  and,  iri 
idl  human  probability,  kept  them  in  that  valuable  state,— >- 
as  one  well  organized  whole ; — even  as  Holland  is  now 
Jcept 

How  the  banks  were  broken, — whether  by  tempest,— 
or  by  an  enemy,  to  inundate  the  country, — or  by  way  of 
precaution,  to  prevent  its  being  taken  possession  of,-^ 
those  who  have  more  leisure  than  I  have,  to  examine  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  history,  may  possibly  be  able  to  asr 
certain.-r-That  an  immense  woric  did  heretofore  exist,  and 
that  it  was  suddenly  thrown  down,  and  the  country  laid 
waste,  may,  I  think,  be  deemed  selfevident. 

Were  the  proposed  plan  and  eleyation  executed  iii 
ibeir  full  extent,  such  traces  of  the  ancient  system  would 
|>rQbably  appear^  as  might  assist  in  forming  a  modern 
iji^oxk  of  simdiur  intentions. 
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X  HIS  County,  tho  not  so  strongly  featured  as  Lincoln- 
shire, readily  admits  of  being  divided  into  Natural  Dis- 
tricts. 

In  proceeding,  geographically,  the  first  and  most  striking 
feature,  in  the  face  of  Norfolk,  is  formed  by  the  Chalk 
Hills,  which  stretch  along  its  northern  coast. 

The  Waterlands, — the  marshes  and  fens  that  unite 
with  those  x>f  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,-^next 
present  themselves. 

To  those  succeed  the  Heathlands  of  West  Norfolk. 

Eastward  of  these,— even  to  the  eastern  coast,— occu«» 
pying.thet^ntr^l  and  eastern  parts  of  the  County,— lies, 
the  wide  and  spreading  tract  of  Sandy  Loams,  which  give 
character  to  Norfolk,  and  its  husbandry. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  County, — in  what  may  be 
termed  the- Yarmouth  tiUARTER,-*-is  found  a  plot  of 
stronger,  more  fertile  loams;— Lands  of  a  superior  quality. 
It  is  provincially  known  by  the  appella;tion  of  "  Fleg,'* 
or  the  "  Fleg  Hundreds.'* 

Lastly,  on  the  Southern  Border  of  the  County,  ad- 
jacent to  Suffolk,  is  situated  an  extent  of  cool  Lands, 
widely  differing,  in  natural  character,  from  the  other  lands 
of  the  county  ;-^whose  prevailing  characteristic  is  absorb* 
cncy : — whereas  those  which  occupy  its  southern  margin^ 
refet  on  a  repellant  base  { — requiring  the  soil  te  be  raised 
into  beds,  to  free  it  from  superfluous  moisture.  But  little' 
if  any  of  it,  I  believe,  is  sp  retentive  as  to  be  thought  en- 
tirely unfit  for  the  turnep  husbandry  ;-i-tho  some  of  it 
would  seem,  from  a  cursory  view  of  it,  to  be  so. 

My  own  knowledge  of  Norfolk  has  chiefly  arisen, 
during  a  constant  residence  of  two  years,  in  the  county 
(as  appears  in  my  Register  of  its  Kural  Economy).  Its 
Wolds,  or  chalky  Downs;— its  water-formed  lands;  and 
the  cool-land  passage  last  mentioned  ;—^were  the  only 
parts  of  it  that  I  had  not  formerly  examined. — 1  therefore 
made  them  the  more  particular  objects  of  my  attention, 
in  my  recent  Journey  of  Observation,  through  th^  County, 
Seep.  II,  aforegoing. 

From  Norfolk,  as  from  Lincolnshire,  we  have  two  dis* 
tinct  Reports.  One  of  them  by  Mr,  Kent;— the  other 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.     . 

U^  *' GENERAL 
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"GENERAL  VIEW  - 

OF  T«B  N 

AGRICULXyRE; 

or  THK 

COUNTY  OF  NORFOtKj 

QBSE^VATfOm  won  THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPJiOrEM)SSlfi 

PRAWN  V?  FOR  THB  COUSI DERATION  Of  THR 

$OARQ  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  ^ERJf  AL  IMPROVEMBNT, 

RY 

>TATHANIEL  KENT, 

OF   FU;.HAMy  lif|DI)X.rSR]t 

X  HE  QUAUFiCATiONS  of  this  Reiorteii,  to  Write  on 
rural  subjects,  are  known  to  ma^y ; — by  bU  long  and  ^x-» 
tensive  practice,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  an 
estate  agent  of  the  highest  class  ;TSfand  by  his  **  Hints  tq 
pentlemep  of  Landed  l^roperty ;"— a  lite^-ary  work  of  con^ 
siderable  merit; — so  far  ^s  it  tre?its  of  the  subjects  mora 
immediately  pertaining  to  the  author^s  own  profession. 

But  neither  in  that  work,  nor  in  the  Report  now  under 
consideration,  do  w^  recognise,  in  Mr.  Kent,  a  praciical 
{igricultiirist  oi  minute  intention,  or  mature  experience- 
On  English  husbandry,  Mr.  K.  writes  more  like  an 
observer,  than  a  practitioner. — On  this  branch  of  rural 
f^i^irsr-PRACTiCAif  AGRICULTURE—?  h^v^  t^refore  been 
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Jess  solicitous,  either  to  extract^  or  to  correct^  than  other- 
wise I  should  have  been. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  passages,  very  unfortu- 
nately inserted  in  the  volume  before  me,  that  are  so  radi- 
cally wrong, — sa  subversive  of  good  husbandry, — and  are 
brought  forward  in  so  obtrusive  a,  manner, — that  it  would 
te  an  unpardonable  offence  in  a  Reviewer  who  professes 
to  censure  (where  censure  is  due)  as  well  as  to  praise,-— 
to  suffer  them  to  pass,  without  confering  on  tnem  the 
attention  they  require. 

Eegarding'Mr.  Kent's  Report  o{  the  established  practices 
of  agriculture,  in  Norfolk,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  K. 
was  employed  in  the  character  of  a  gleaner^  only. — The' 
^tfrrr^^  had  been  previously  reaped,  and  a  priwcipal  part 
pf  what  he  collected,  might  well  have  been  left  in  the 
field.-!-!  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  however,  tjaat 
(unless  in  one  instance,  and  there  through  mistake)  Mr. 
,|Cent  has  not  found  occasion-r-or  has  not  done  me  the 
justice— tQ  cprrfct,  or  to  controvert,  in  any  sort,  my  Re- 
gister of  the  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk. 

But  let  pot  the  above  intimations  respecting  this  Re- 
porter, as  a  writer  op  English  agriculture,  lower,  in  the 
minds  of  my  readers,  his  abilities,  and  the  value  of  his 
observations,  op  Estate  Agency, — on  the  ejcecutive 
WANAGtMENT  of  JLanded  PROPERTY-  On  tbis  important 
branch  pf  rural  concerns,  I  have  tp  regret  that  Mr.  Kent 
)ias  not  afforded  pie  opportunities  of  encreasing  the  num- 
ber and  length  of  my  extracts.  His  mind  must  be  amply 
Stored  with  matqred  knowledge,  concerning  this  ill  under- 
stood, and,  in  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  present  day, 
ill\;pnducted,  department  of  the  rural  science. 

R^gardipg  the  Survey,  from  which  the  volume  under 
fion  side  rat  ion  was  written,  it  bad  doubtlessly  been  going 
on,  during  a  length  of  years,  previously  to  the  com  position 
of  the  Report  ;-?-which  bears  no  marks  of  an  actual  Survey 
pf  the  County,  at  large,  haying  been  taken  for  the  espe- 
pial  purpose  of  making  it. 

Mr.  Ivent*s  Report  of  Norfolk  is  not  a  mushroom  pro- 
duction,— hastily  formed  of  hearsay  information.— So  far 
^s  established  practices  are  reported,^  it  appears  to  be,  in 
piost  cases,  the  result  of  long  observation,  in  the  County 
of  which  it  treats. — The  speculative  matter,  it  contains,  x% 
the  most  objectionable. 

Respecting  the  Authorship  of  this  volume,  I  have  to 
5ay,  that  it  is  \yritten  in  a  clear  intelligent  manner,  and, 
pifstl^^  in  the  plain,  sin^plex,  style  pf  Report.— The  qr- 
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tang-ement  is,  iti  a  gfeat  part,  th6  ll^porter*d  6wn.  It  is 
far  from  judicious.— But  this,  with  me,  is  a  venial  fault. 
All  I  ask  for  is  valuable  matter,  conveyed  in  intelligible 
language.  Let  me  be  favored  with  this,  and  I  will,  with 
pleasure,  bring  it  under  an  arrangement  that  is,  at  once, 
natural  and  practicaK — In  the  present  instance,  we  find 
a  copious  index,  which  renders  the  deficiency  of  system 
the  less  inconveriient. 

1  can  truly  sav,— and  it  wbuld  be  a  crime  in  me  not  to 
say  it,«^that  I  have  not  analyzed  and  re-ai-ran^ed  any 
work,  since  I  sat  down  to  my  present  undertaking,  with 
^  much  facility  and  satisfaction  (in  some  extraordinary 
instances  excepted)  as  I  have  Kent*s  Norfolk. 

This  being  a  "  reprinted  Report,**  the  author  has  pro- 
periy  inserted  the  more  valuable  of  the  notes  made  on 
the  broad  margin  of  the  *^  original  Report;"  tho  not  in 
the  most  convenient  way,  to  the  reader.  The/ notes  are 
separated  from  the  text ; — not  appendent  to  the  passages 
to  which  they  belong.  The  sections,  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, being  mostly  short,  the  inconveniency  is  less,  thati 
on  a  former  one.     See  North.  Depart,  p.  335. 

The  ANNOtATORS  are  Sir  Thomas  Beever,  Mr*  Wag-» 
staff,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Howlet,  Mr.  Stracby,  and  others 
ttrhose  names  will  appear,  in  the  course  of  the  Ileview;— 
TT heir  remarks^  however,  thd  frequent,  and  of  some  length, 
^re  rarely  such  as  to  demand  particular  notice,  in  this 
concentration  of  what  is  really  valuable  in  the  Board*s 
lleports. 

The  number  of  pages,  In  the  body  of  the  Work,  194;— 
in  the  Appendix,  34, 

A  sketch  of  the  rivers,' market  towns,  and  outlines  of 
liundfeds;— also  two  plates  of  implements,  and  one  of 
livestock;  are  attached  to  the  volpme. 


jSUBJECT  THE  FIRST. 

NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

JCiXTENT.— Norfolk,  Mr.  Kent  says,  p.  6.  may  be  con- 
sidered-^^^  as  containing,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  t}ie  maps  hitherto  published,  about  1,7 IQ  square 
Xa\\es,  and  1^94^400  statitte  f^cre^.'^ 

The 
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The  following  is  Mr.  K.'s  analysis  of  the  above  groiss 

liniount  of  acres, — P,  *!. 

"The  space  on  which  the  towns  stand      .      .  1500 

Public  and  private  roads     •      .      •    ,    •    .  16416 

Lakes  and  rivers ,      •     ,     •  2000 

Sedgy  and  swampy  groqnd      .      .      .  '  .    ,  1500 

Unimproved  commons ^     •  80000 

Woods  and  plantations 10000 

Arable  land,  computed  at  tworthirds  of  )  l^r^^/xo. 

the  whole  county    .....,.}  '29600 

Meadows,  parks,  and  upland,pasture      ,      .  126692 

Marsh  lands 63346 

Warrens  and  sheep-walks    .    .    ^    t     /    .  63346 

Total  of  acres     ,     »     f     •  1094400'* 

S|JRFAGE.-^P.  12.  "  The  surface,  e:?cept  in  some  fe# 

Sarts,  near  Norwich,  ^nd  upon  the  coast  near  Sherring- 
am  and  Cromer,  is  mostly  a  dead  flat." 
CuMATyRE.~P.  10.  "  Being  open  to  the  German  Ocean, 
north  and  east,  and  lying  on  the  marshy  parts  of  Canj- 
bridgesh)re  and  Lincolnsnir^  on  the  west — the  air  is  oit 
that  account  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  during  the 
early  parts  of  the  spring,  vegetation  is  generally  kept 
back  by  sharp  eg^sterly  winds,  and  avast  quantity  of  sleety-* 
cattle  on  this  account,  often  suffer  severely  as  well  from 
this  inclemency  of  weatjier,  as  from  want  of  a  proper  sup* 
ply  of  nourishment  in  the  spring;  for  when  the  turnip9 
pappen  to  perish  early,  from  the  freauent  change  of  fros^ 
and  thaw,  the  farmer  finds  himself  ooliged  to  dispose  of 
bis  stock  to  a  very  great  disadvantage." — P.  11.  "  In 
summer,  the  showers  are  rather  more  frequent  than  in 
the  midland  counties — storms  and  tempests,  such  as  thun* 
der  and  lightning,  are  frequent,  and  as  violent  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  seldom  last  so  long  as  in  hilly 
districts,  but  in  general  pass  in  a  quick  direction  from  the 
south  and  west,  towards  the  sea,  which. strongly  attractaf 
them ;  and  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  but  seldom  that 
^ese  storms  come  from  the  sea." 

WATERS.--For  the  Rivers  of  Norfolk,  see  Inland  Navi^ 
gation^  ensuing. 

Soils, r-P.  12.  ^*  The  greatest  p^rt  of  the  arable  land 
is  sandy.  The  prime  parts  of  the  county  He  north  and 
north-east  of  Norwich ;  comprising  the  hundreds  of  East 
and  West  Flegg,  South  VValsham,  Blofield,  Happing, 
'T unsteady  at^d  the  grej^tesf;  part  of  North  and  South  Er- 
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pingham;  all  which  maybe  denominated  a  trite  samly 
loam,  equal  in  value  to  the  best  parts  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  to  which  it  is  similar.  It  is  highly  fruitful, 
and  so  temperate  and  pleasant  to  work,  that  it  is  rarely 
injured  by  wet  or  drought,  so  that  the  occupier  is  seldom 
put  out  of  his  rotation  of  cropping." 

p.  15.  "  The  district  south  and  south-east  of  Norwich, 
consistinc:  of  the  hundreds  of  Lpdden.  Ciavering,  Hen- 
stead,  Earsham,  Diss,  Depwade,  and  Humilyard,  as  well 
as  some  parts  of  Fourhoe  and  Mitford,  though  chiefly 
saRd,  ha.ve  an  occasional  mixture  of  clay,  and  are  in 
many  parts  wet  and  full  of  springs ;  but  yet  these  parts 
are  fruitful,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  the  former ; 
they  are  likewise  less  pleasant  and  more  expensive  to 

**  The  largest  portion  of  the  County  lies  westand  north- 
west of  Norwich  ;  comprising  the  hundreds  of  Taverhara, 
Eynsford,  Holt,  North  Greenhoe,  Gallow,  Launditch, 
Brothercross,  Smithdon,  Freebridge,  and  Clackclose. 
There  is  some  very  good  land  in  different  parts  of  this 
district;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  inferior  country 
to  the  two  preceding  districts.  It  runs,  in  general,  light^ 
-and  its  best  dependence  is  upon  thp  fold." 

It  is  rather  remarkable  tliat  Mr.  K.  did  not  particular- 
ize, in  this  quarter  of  the  County,  the  cAfltt  lands,  similar 
to  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
JDowns  of  the  Southern  Counties,prwhich  are  '  therQ 
found. 

.  P.  )4.  "  The  hundreds  of  Shropham,  Guiltcross,  Wey- 
land.  South  Greenhoe,  and  Grimshot,  Ij'ing  south-west  of 
Norwich,  rmi  upon  a  still  lighter  sand  ;  so  light,  that  in 
the  last  mentioned  hundred,  the  sand  very  often,  in  a  high 
wind,  drifts  froni  one  parish  to  another." 

The  soil  of  "Marshland"  appears,  aforegoing,  p.  282. 

I  have  transcribed,  with  greater  readiness  and  pleasure, 
Mr.  Kent's  Report  of  the  Soils  of  the  County  at  large  ; 
as  my  own  account  related  most  particularly,  to  the  mme 
^abtern  parts  of  it. 
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SUBJECT  THE  SECOND, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

-txppROPRiATiON.— P.  6. >  " It  fs  extremely  dtflScult  to 
state,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  are  the  diifereiH 
proportions  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  as  this 
could  only  be  done  by  a  general  survey,  but  from  the  best 
enquiry  and  observation  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  [ 
wiil  hazard  the  following  calculation  :'*  see  p.  2^9,  afore« 
going. 

In  that  statement  80,000  acres  are  set  down  as  the 
estimated  quantity  of  "  unimproved  Common.**— The 
quantity  of  common  field  landSy  at  the  time  Mr.  K.  origi- 
nal li/ wrote^  in  1793*,  does  not  appear.  But,  in  the  volume 
before  me,  are  the  subjoined  conjectures  concerning 
them. 

P.  32.  *'  In  my  genera!  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
arable  land,  I  have  supposed  the  whole  to  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  County,  or  729,600  acres,  of  which,  perhaps, 
about  three  parts  out  of  the  four  may  be  inclosed ;  the 
other  fourth  part  in  common  fields.'* 

P.  72  (Section  "Comtnon  Fields  and  Inclosu^es*').— 
^*There  is  still  a  considerable  deal  of  com.mon-field  land  ia 
Norfolk,  though  a  much  less  proportion  than  in  many 
other  Counties  ;  for,  notwithstanding  common  rights,  for  . 
great  catde,  exist  in  all  of  them,  and  even  sheep-walk 
privileges  in  many,  yet  the  natural  industry  of  the  peopia 
is  such,  that  wherever  a  person  can  get  four  or  tive  acres 
together,  he  plants  a  white-thorn  hedge  round  it,  and  sets 
an  oak  at  every  rod  distance,  which  is  consented  to  by  a, 
kind  of  general  courtesy  from  one  neighbour  to  another.*' 
—In  this  way,  many  or  most  of  the  common  ^fields  of  East 
Norfolk  appear,  pi-etty  evidently,  to  have  been  inclosed.   ' 

Mr.  K's  remarks  on  the  disadvantages  oi  Coiiimon  Fields^ 
— tbo  not  new  or  very  striking, — are  entitled  to  a  place, 
here; — as  corroborative  and  authentic  evidence,  tending 
to  show  the  unfitness  and  folly  of  suffering  to  exist  any 
impediment  to  the  removal  of  those  disadvantages ;  few 
men  having  had  more  opportunities  of  observing  the  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  those  fragments  of  feudality. 

P.  73.  .  "  Land,  when  very  much  divided,  occasions  con-- 
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siderable  loss  of  time  to  the  occupier,  in  going  over  a 
great  deal  of  useless  space^  in  keeping  a  communication 
withahe  different  pieces.  As  it  lies  generally  in  long 
narrow  slips,  it  is  but  seldom  it  can  receive  any  benefit 
from  cross  ploughing  and  harrowing,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  kept  so  clean  ;  but  what  is  still  worse,  there  can  be 
but  little  variety  observed  in  the  system  of  cropping ; 
because  the  right  which  every  parishioner  has  of  com- 
monage over  the  field,  a  great  part  of  the  year,  prevents 
the  sowing  of  turnips,  clover,  or  other  grass  seeds,  and 
consequently  cramps  a  fanner  in  the  stock  which  he 
^ould  otherwise  keep.  On  the  contrary,  when  land  is 
inclosed,  so  as  to  admit  of  sowing  turnips  and  seeds,  whicl;i 
have  an  improving  and  meliorating  tendency,  the  same 
soil  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  make  nearly  double 
the  return  it  did  before,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful 
improvements  which  sometimes  result  from  a  loam  or 
clay ;  which  will,  when  well  laid  down,  often  become  ojf 
twice  the  permanent  value  in  pasture,  that  ev^r  it  would 
as  ploughed  ground.  Most  striking  effects  of  this  sort 
are  to  be  seen  in  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  and 
other  Midland  Counties.  This,  indeed,  has  been  urged 
by  some  as  an  argument  against  inclosing,  as  they  would 
infer  that  it  lessens  the  quantity  of  arable  l^-nd  too  much, 
and  tends  to  make  corn  dear ;  but  the  excess  of  grazing 
and  ploughing  will  correct  itself.  If  arable  land  be  laid 
down,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coarse  old  pasture  land 
which  may  be  broken  up,  the  turf  of  which  wants  renew- 
ing ;  and  this  old  grass  land,  which  could  not  so  well  have 
been  spared  before,  is,  of  all  land,  that  which  is' most 
adapted  to  the  <)rowth  of  potatoes,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  markets  will  ever  regulate  the  proportion  of  arable 
and  grass  land,  better  than  any  fixed  plan  that  can  be 
suggested." 

'I  be  Reporter  next  adverts  to  the  effects  of  inclosing,  on 

the  popuJatioji  of  a  country ;  and  produces  evidence  of  ^ts 

having  promoted  it,  in  Norfolk  ; — of  which  there  can  be 

little  doubt.     In  every  arable  country,  that,  I  conceive, 

'must  necessarily  be  the  case. 

In  a  section  entitled  "  Commons  considered,"  the  sub- 
jects of  population  and  public  benefits  are  renewed,  and 
placed  in  a  more  striking  light. 

P,  81.  *^  These  lie  in  all  parts  of  the  County,  and  are 
very  different  in  their  quality.  Those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wymondham  and  Attleborough,  are  equal  to  the 
finest  laud  in  the  County,  worthy  at  l(east^  twenty  shillings 
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ab  acre ;  being  capable  of  making  either  good  pasture,  or 
producing  corn,  hemp  or  flax.  There  are  other  parts 
which  partalce  oF  a  wet  nature,  and  ^ome  of  a  furze  and 
.  heathy  quality ;  but  they  are  most  of  them  worth  im-. 
proving,  and  all  of  them  capable  of  producing  something : 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  thing,  that  those  large  tracts  of 
land  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  their  present  unpro<» 
iitabie  state." 

P.  82,  "  From  observation  and  enquiry,  I  find,  that  in 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  England  the  people  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  the  rural  trades  connected  with  it,  are  ia 
about  the  proportion  of  one  to  six  acres ;  and  if  a  pro« 
portionate  number  be  added  for  the  towns,  and  people 
employed  in  other  trades,  not  connected  with  husbandry, 
the  number  will  be,  perhaps,  as  one  to  four  acres.of  land. 
But  as  the  more  ordinary  parts  will  not  carry  so  high  a 
population,  the  safer  average  may  be  set  to  the  scale  ge<» 
nerally,  as  one  to  five  acres;  and  as  these  lands  do  not 
jiupport  a  third  of  the  number  of  people  which  they  would 
do,  if  they  were  Cultivated  ;  however,  supposing  they  do, 
at  this  time,  support  a  third  of  what  they  would  do  if  im« 
proved,  still  there  is  an  apparent  loss  of  10,666  persons,  in 
this  County  only,  which  being  highly  agricultural,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  manufactories  and  trade,  I  shall  leave 
the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  inclosure  of  this 
great  tract  of  land,  to  xhe  estimation  of  the  financier.** 

Under  the  head  "  Poor  Rates,*'  we  find  the  subjoined 
notice,  respecting  another  great  evil  of  Commons. 

P,  158.  ^*  Thete  is  another  observation  which  I  have 
made,  which  is,  that  the  larger  the  comimin,  the  greater 
number,  and  the  more  miserable  are  the  poor. 

**  In  the  parishes  of  Horsfurd,  Hevingham,  and  Marsham, 
which  link  into  each  other,  from  four  to  nine  miles  from 
'  Norwich,  there  are  not  less  than  3000  acres  of  waste  land, 
and  vet  the  average  of  the  rat^s  are,  at  least,  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound. — Tlhis  shews  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  something  with  these  lands,  or  these,  uncultivated, 
will  utterly  ruin  the  cultivated  parts ;  for  these  mistaken 
people  place  a  fallacioirs  dependence  upon  these  preca- 
rious commons,  and  do  not  trust  to  the  returns  of  regular 
labour,  which  would  be,  by  far,  a  better  support  to 
them.'* 

Convinced,  as  this  writer  must  be,  of  the  numerous  dis« 

advantages  to  the  country,  in  its  present  6tate,--"in  regard 

to  unappropriated  lands,-— it  was  np  more  than  might 

have  been  expeQted^  that  he  should-turo  bis  mind  toward 
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facilitating  tbe  amelioration  of  their  condition.  Aceotdm 
ingly,  we  find  Mr.  Kent  an  advocate  for  "  one  general 
^ct  of  Parliament,*'  suitable  to  the  furtherance  of  sa 
great  a  public  good. 

His  remarks^  however,  are  too  cursory  to  merit  a  place 
here,  after  what  has  been  published  on  this  topic ;  ^- 
ce|.  ting  so  far  as  they  point  out,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the 
al.nost  incredible  grievances  which  are  permitted  to  strovt 
the  way,  so  as  to  prevent,  or  retard,  the  obtaining  of  pri,- 
vate  bills.  ^       .'    ' 

P.  76.  *^  The  great  expetice,  when  a  bill  is  sdlicited| 
whlcu  always  c  perates  as  a  powerful  discouragement  to 
undertakings  of  this  kind,  and  sometimes  sets  them  wholly 
a.side ;  especially,  as  the  fees  are  double,  if.  another 
parish  has  the  smallest  share  in  the  emoluments^  though 
the  trouble  to  those  who  pass  the  act  is  not  doubled  by  it* 
But  this  is  not  all  the  discouragement,  for  in  the  course  of 
obtaining  the  bill,  the  evidence  must  go  up^to  town,  and 
attend  a  committee  of  the  Commons,  aTterwards  be  swoni 
at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  attend  their  committee  also : 
an4  as  these  attendances  are  often  at  intervals  consi« 
derably  distant  from  each  other,  the  evidence  must  all  this 
time  either  be  supported  in  town,  at  a  great  ex  pence,  or 
make  three  or  foi^r  jomuies;  and  as  this  sort  of  evidence 
is  generally  given  by  professional  men  whose  time  is 
valuable,  these  delays  are  very  inconvenient,  and  fre- 
quently operate  so  powerfully  upon  the  mind^  of  the 
people,  that  many  an  inclosure  is  passed  over  which  would 
otherwise  be  effected.  Thjs  in  a  great  measure  will 
account  for  so  many  of  our  commons  and  common  fields 
having  remained  so  long  in  their  present  state." 

Provisions. — See  the  head.  Markets,  ensuing* 

Poor  Rates. — On  this  topic,  Mr.  Kent  has  furnished 
some  valuable  information. — P.  156.  *'  Poor-rates,  which 
no  longer  back  than  twenty  years,  were  so  light,  that  a 
farmer,  when  he  went  to  take  a  farm,  hardly  thought  it 
worth  while  to  enquire  the  amount  of  itj  but  noW  it  is 
become  the  first  question  he  i^ustask. 

"  The  causes  of  the  astonishing  increase  of  these  rates, 
it  is  presumed,  will  chiefly  be  found  in  the  rise  of  pro* 
visions,  beyond  the  proportional  rise  in  the  price  of 
Jabour.  There  may  be  some  other  causes,  but  this  is  the 
chief. 

*'  When  this  great  alteration  first  began  to  be  felt,  the 
Houses  of  Industry,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this 
County,  took  their  rife,  and,  for  a  time,^  there  was  great 
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^Kpec,tat^on  of  advantage  from  them,  but  I  am  informed, 
iliat  $Qipe  of  them,  at  lea$|;,  have  been  for  some  time  upon 
jJijB  decline,  ^nd  .t^is  last  year  of  scarcity,  they  are  minus 
ijii  phe\r  accounts,  so  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  will  not 
^nswer  the  end  thai:  .was  expected  from  them.  The  griev- 
ance, therefore,  in  and  out  of  the  houses,  is  become  of  a 
most  serious  nature  ;  there  are  few  parishes  now,  that  pay- 
less  than  five  or  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  upon  the  rack- 
rents.  In  the  parish  of  Hevingham^  where  I  reside,  they 
are  nine  shillings  in  the^pound  ;  in  the  parish  of  Buxton, 
phone  side  of  me,  they  are  ten;  and  in  the  parish  of 
lyiarsham,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  sixteen  ;  so  that,  in 
the  Jatter  place,  more  is  paid  to  support  the  poor,  than 
jthe  landlords  put  in  their  pockets :  for,  after  they  have 
paid  land-tax,  and  kept  their  buildings  in  repair,  they  do 
not  eet  above  fifteen  shillings.  The  o.bvious  consequence 
of  tnis  is,  that' where  an  acre  of  land  would  be  worth 
twenty  shiUings,  if  there  were  no  poor  rates,  it  can  only 
lt>e  worth  ten  shillings  subject  to  them. 

"  There  is  one  material  reason,  however,  to  be  assigned 
lyhy  the  poor-rates  are  so  very  high  in  the  parish  of 
IWarsham,  and  many  other  parishes,  not  far  distant  from 
Norwich.  In  the  year  1712,  an  act  of  parliament  passed, 
for  regulating  the  workhouses  in  that  city,  in  which  act, 
^there  is  a  clause  which  prevents  any  apprentice,  taken 
from  any  country  village,  from  gaining  aiiy  settlement  in 
Norwich*. — ^This  v^as  evidently  done  to  encourage  the 
manufactory,  when  it  was  upon  9.  prosperous  and  flourish*' 
ing  footing — but  it  has  had  a  cruel  effect  upon  the 
parishes,  which,  originally,  furnished  the  city  with  these 
apprentices;  many  of  them  married  in  Norwich  and  else- 
where, and,  upon  the  decline  of  the  trade,  the  city  pre- 
ferring its  own  poor,  these  strangers,  for  wj.nt  of  work, 
vvere  oblijged  to  return  to  their  original  place  of  residence, 
and  m^ny  of  them  brought  with  them  large  families. 
This  seems  to  prove  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  taxing 
jtrade,  when  it  is  flourishing,  to  provide  a  fund,  for  its 
jpoor,  when  it  declines^'^      _         . 

And,  in  another  section,  entitled  "the  State  of  the 
Pobr,'^  we  find  the  following  sensible,  hamane^  and  liberal 

sentiments, 

*  What  z^  inconsiderate  TiCt I — Or  what  an  abandoned,  and  bare- 
faced sacrifice  of  the  landed  to  tlie  commerciaL  interest— The  blighted 
harvest  raised  by  such  management!  is  now  (i3l  J)/wellnigh  literally, 
——rotting  on  the  ground. 
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'  sentiments,  which  reflect  equal  credit  on  the  head  and  the 
he^rtof  the  writer. — P.  170.  **  The  poor-rates  have  in- 
creased in  this  County  in  a  full  proportion  to  others,  and 
with  a  view  of  stopping  this  increase,  several  houses  of 
industry  have  been  established ;  but  they  are  grievous 
things  in  the  ejes  of  the  poor,  and  I  am  afraid,  are  not 
found  to  answer  the  end  that  was  expected  from  them.  I 
.know  of  no  lav^  that  can  enforce  industry;  it  may  be  en- 
couraged, and  great  good  will  result  from  it ;  but  it  never 
can  be  effected  by  compulsion. 

**  There  ar^  two  principles  which  should  be  tept  alive, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  the  minds  of  the  poor-r— pride  and 
shame :  the  former.will  lead  them  to  the  attainment  of 
comfort  by  honest  means;  and  the  latter  will  keep  them 
fiqm  becoming  burthensome  to  their  neighbours.  'But 
many  of  the  modern  plans,  for  making  provisions  for 
them,  have  tended  to  destroy^ these  principles. 

"  A  man  born  to  no  inheritance^  who  assiduously  de- 
votes his  whole  life  to  labour,  when  nature  declines,, has  ^s 
great  a  claim  upon  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  labour  o£ 
his  youth  has  been  devoted,  as  the  worn  out  soldier  or 
sailor  has  to  Chelsea  or  Greenwich ;  and  this  reward  ought 
to  be  as  honourable,  as  it  is  comfortable,  and  not  to  be 
administered  in  a  way  that  is  repugnant  to  that  natural 
love  of  rational  freedom  which  every  human  mind  sym- 
pathizes in  the  enjoyment  of.-^8iich  a  man,  as  I  have  iiere 
characterized,  ought  to  be  distinguishe^d  from  the  lazy 
*and  profligate  wretch,  who  has  seldom  worked  but  by 
fbrce.  The  one  ought  not  to  be  crowded  into  the  same 
habitation  with  the  other;  but  in  houses  of  industry  there 
can  be  no  distinction." 

"  Tithes. — In  Mr.  Kent's  general  remarks  on  tithes,  there 
i§  little  to  interest.  No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  thfe 
right  of  the  clergy  and  lay  rectors  to  tithes,  as  the  law  noxo 
Stands.  Nor  does  any  one,  conversant  with  rural  affairs, 
doulu  that  tithes,  collected  agreeably  to  such  law,  are  an 
obsfdcU  to  agricultural  improvements.  Nor  can  any  man, 
who  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  subject,  doubt 
that  there  might  be  some  "  difficulty,"  in  fixing  a  suitable 
•equivalent  for  them.  But  what  great  good  was  ever  ob- 
tained without  some  difficulty  ? 

Having  already  spoken,  repeatedly,  and  at  length,  on 

these  topics,  I  will,  here,  merely  insert  Mr.  K's  account  of 

,  the  present  state  of  tithes,  in  Norfolk. — P.  134.     "As  to 

the  general  scale  upon  which  tythes  are  let  in  this  coud- 

trj',  1  do  not  think  it  can  be  said,  that  they  are  exoi1>i- 

tantly 
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tantly  hi^h;  I  believe  the  highest  price,  for  all  tythes,  is 
five  shillings  an  acre,  upon  the  very  best  arable  land,  and 
two  shilling  upon  the  best  rtieadows  and  pasture,  at  least  it 
is  so,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  more  general  com- 
position is  three  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre,  for  the 
arable,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  the  grass. — In 
the  very  light  parts  of  the  County,  it  is  two  shillings  a,n 
acre,  for  the  former,  and  ninepence  for  the  latter;  and 
there  is  hardly  an  instance,  in  fifty  parishes,  df  tythes  be- 
ing set  out,  or  taken  up  in  kind." 

Inland  NAViGAtiON.— P.  17.  "  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Ouze,  the  Waveney,  the  Yare,  the  Wensum,  and 
the  Bure.  The  great  Ouze  is  navigable  from  Lynn, 
twenty-four  miles  through  the  County,  and  then  com- 
municates with  seven  of  the  Midland  counties;  the  Little 
Ouze  branches  oiit  of  the  Great  Ouze,  and  is  navigable 
by  Braiidon  to  Thetford ;  the  Waveney  from  Yarmouth 
by  Beccles  to  Bungay;  the  Yare  and  Wensum  frpm 
Yarmouth  to  the  populous  city  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  Bure 
from  Yarnriouth  to  Aylsham :  besides  which,  there  are 
several  small  cuts  to  private  estates. 

"  These  inland  navigations  are  of  great  use  to  indivi- 
duals, and  to  society  at  large— they  give  aid  to  agricul- 
ture, and  spirit  to  trade;  and  tend  to  lessen  the  number 
of  horses,  which  are  the  greatest  frievourers  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth  :  I  could  therefore  wish  to  see  them  improved 
upon,  and  extended  as  far  as  possible,  ar»d  it  is  a  consider- 
ation worth  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
County. 

"  The  most  obvious  improvement  of  this  sort,  which 
presents  itself,  is  that  of  extending  the  navigation  of  the 
Wensum  from  Norwich  to  Fakenham,  which  I  believe  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  would  be  found  to  answer  the 
expence  extremely  well,  as  it  would  pass  through  a  cora 
country  the  whole  way,  from  which  the  corn  is  now*  con- 
veyed a  vast  way  by  land  carriage :  I  am  told  there  weie 
formerly  some  steps  taken  towards  effecting  this  desirable 
object  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  failed  df  success, 
but  should  be  glad  to  see  it  revived  without  loss  ot 
time." 

Mr.  Fox,  an  annotator,  suggests  the  plan  of  uniting  the 
Thetford  and  Bungay,  that  is  to  say,  the  OOse  ancf  the 
Waveney  navigations :  and,  thus,  not  only  obtain  au 
inland  communication,  between  the  ports  of  Lynn  and 
Yarmouth,  but  encirche  the  entire  County  with  the  mean* 
i)f  WATER  CARRIAGE.— And  Mr.  CoLuoUN,  in  a  letter  to 
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the  President  of  the  Board^  mentions  (p.  IP.)  apUp  whicti 
— "  was  offered  to  parliament  aboiit  five  years  since, 
(but  was  rejected)  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  ^ 
c^nal  from  the  jBrandon  river,  by  Newmarket  and  Saffron 
Walden,  to  London  j" — whereby,  not  only  would  an  in- 
land navigation  be^opened^  b|etween  the  metropolis  and 
the  two  ports  above  mention^  ; — but  the  entire  surpli^ 
produce  (of  graio,  flour,  and  o:ther  articles)  of  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Coi^nty, — ^ould  find  a  rea^jf 
and  safe  conveyance,  to  the  Loi>don  markets. 

Roads.— P.' 1^.  **The  roads  in  this  County,  afford 
the  farmer  a  very  great  advantage  pver  many  other  part^ 
of  England^  h^iog  free  from  siougte,  in  all  parts  (exeep^t 
the  man^lies),  ^nd  though  the  soil  is  sandy,  it  resists  tb^ 
pressure  of  the  wheels  at  a  small  distance  from  the  surface, 
and  the  rats  are  kept  shallow,  at  a  very  littje  expe^ce  ;  * 
and  after  the  longest  and  hardest  rain,  beqo^ne  dry  an^ 
pleasant  in  a  few  days,  which  is  not  only  an  ^reeable  cirr 
cumstance  to  a  traveller,  but  a^eat  comfort  to  casttle  in 
their  drift;  so  that  I  naay  venture  to  say,  th^t  the  roads 
are  better,  in  their  natural  state,  than  in  almost  any  other 
Cotmty;  so  good,  that  no  turnpike  was  thought  of  ia 
Norfolk,  till  they  became  cominon  in  most  othei* parts.'' 

In  a  note,  p.  79,  Mr.  Strachy  wishes  |o  see/"  an  acj^ 
for  making  turnpike  ros^,  where  a  majority  of  perspns. 
possessing  a  certain  property,  agree  amongst  themselres^ 
An  act  of  a  moderate  length  now  costs  20oi.  which  is  .^ 
great  discouragement.  The  fees  to  the  clerks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ind  House  of  Lords,  are  considerable  i. 
but  upon  the  passing  such  an  act,  for  the  public  conve- 
nience and  honour  of  the  country,  either  House  might 
contrive  a  compensation  to  those,  who  would  be  deprived 
of  the  emoluments  which  now  arise  to  them,  from  the 
turnpike  bills  annually  brought  in." — Mr.  S.  might  well 
hare  noticed,  in  addition-  to  the  unnecessary  expeiices, 
within  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  inconveniences,  not 
to  mention  the  great  expences  incurred,  out  of  doorSy  by 
the  present  unreas^nabte  practice^ — See  the  head,  ^/?- 
j)ropriati0n^  p.  304,  aforegoing. 

Markets. — What  we  find,  on  this  head,  in  the  Report 
under  consideration,  is  no  otherwise  noticeable,  than  as  a 
subject  of  censure*-*-Take  the  following  extract; 

P.  167.  "  The  markets,  "^s  far  as  i*elates  to  the  pitch- 
ing of  corn,  are  every  where  dropt,  and  the  whole  trade  is 
carried  on  by  sample,  which  is  greatly  against  the  labourer, 
artificer,  and  little  tradesman^  as  it  hai^a  tendency  to  ^hrow 
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the  cfwft  into  the  channels  o^  mohopoly,  and  I  do  not 
think  a  better  thing  cotiFd  be  done  for  the  comtnunity, 
than  that  of  giving  all  p»ossible  ettcotrragement  to  public 
fairs  and  markets ;  for,  among  other  good  effects  that 
nnight  result  from  them,  1  am  of  opinion,  it  would  tend 
more  than  any  thing,  to  check  the  increase  of  large  farms^ 
as  I  have  before  ventured  to  observe." 
•  I  know  ho  County  iri  which  fairs  and  markets  arei  so 
well  attended,  as  in  Norfolk*.  As  to  "  the  pitching  of ' 
corn/'  in  markets; — dragging  the  immense  produce  of 
Norfolk  to,  perhaps,  a  distant  market  town,  and,  thence, 
back  again,  probably,  to  a  distant  granary  or  mill,  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  place  of  its  growth,— let 
^e  impropriety  speak  for  itself. 

The  following  particulars,  relating  te  the  rise  of  pro* 
Virions,  during  the  twentj^  yeatrs  preceding  1793,  are  not 
applicable  to  Norfolk,  alone.  Sin^ilar  alterations  of 
prices,  have  taken  place,  in  other  Counties  : — more  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  value  t)f  money,  than  to  markets 
not  being  well  attended  (Norwich,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth 
toarkets,  for  .instance!)  or  to  the  entire  produce  of  graim 
(in  Norfolk!)  not  being  "pitched"  therein !— There  is 
not  another  County,  in  the  kingdom,  to  which  such 
groundless  argument,  could  have  been  so  unfortunately 
appliedf. 

P.  >68.  **  gutter  was  then  7d.  a  pint,  of  20  oz. — last 
year  it  was  Is. — cheese  is  increased  from  3d.  per  lb.  to  6d« 
'—poultry  and  eggs  in  the  same  proportion — pork  and 
butcher's  meat  from  3d.  per  lb.  to  5d. — meal  from  Is.  to 
^s.  6d.  per  stone/ of  Iflb.-^malt  from  11.  l^s.  to  2l.  8s. 
per  quarter^**  , 

Surplus 

f  Thlf,  iodejed,  appears  in  the  writer's  own  account  of  them.f— 
P.  i68.  *f  As  to  the  markets  for  other  provisions,  siicb  as  poultry, 
butcher's  meat,  and  vegetables,  I  do  not  think  any  part  of  England 
can  exceed  that  of  Norwich^  nor  are  those  of  Lynn  aiid  Yarmouth  in- 
ferior, ej^cep^t  as  tQ  size.*' 

f  The  Jteporjter  niust  surely  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  col- 
loquial arguments  on  these  controversial,  and  (a  few  years  back) 
party-forming  topics  j  and  ^hus,  h^ve  riyi^ted  the  errors  on  his  mind. 
Seeing  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgement  manifested,  in  niany 
parts  of  his  gerformanccf,  there  j^eeips' to  be  no  other  way  of  account^ 
ing  for  these  and  a  few  oiher  prjejucliceS  and  partialities,  that  are 
2ealously  propagated  in  different  parts  of  his  work.  And  nothing  but 
language,  powerful  as  his  own,  can  mitigate  their  niisphievous 
tendency,  '  . 
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Surplus,  Prdduce. — On  this  topic,  too,  lye  see  the  Re* 
porter  in  the  character  of  a  prejjudiced  man;  desifeous  to 
aggrandize  his  favorite  County  (great  in  agrict|lture  as  it 
truly  is)  beyond  its  deserts. — Norfolk — the  nature  of  its 
soil  being  duly  considered — has,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  stood  proudly  pr^-emin^nt^  as  an  arable  County, 
But,  in  my  opinion,  this  writer  gives  too  piucb  of  its  meni 
to  "  art  and  industry,"  and  too  little  to  7nArl  and  tur- 
neps; — both  of  which,  if  they  have  not  alre^idy  had  their 
day,  have  certainly  been  living  very  fast. — Tjiirty  y^ars 
ago,  marl,  in  many  instances,  had  nearly  lost  its  efficacy; 
and  turneps,  it  will  be  seen,  under  that  head  (ensuing)  arq 
iipt  everlasting.  The  immense  quantity  of  grain  sent  oul 
of  the  County  (whether  providently  or  not,  is  no^  material 
XQ  determine,  l>ere)  has  necessarily  caused  a  recippcal 
exhaustion  of  its  lands.  And  had  it  not  been  for  th^ 
lossil  manure  which  those  lands  happened  to  cover,  they 
doubtlessly  would,  even  under  the  present  admirable  sys- 
tem of  management,  have  Jong  ago  been  exhausted ;  if 
liof;  reduced  to  the  lowest  §tage  of  poverty  j  or,  without  it, 
inany  of  them  would  never  have  been  brought  into  ^  states 
of  cultivation;— -would,  to  this  day,  b^ve  retpaipe^  in  tt^a^; 
of  sheep  walk  and  rabbit  warren. 

Xhat  the  occupiers  of  Norfolk  have  extraordinary  jmerit 
in  their  profession, — are  great  in  art  and  industry  abovq 
most  other  Counties,  and  were,  some  years  back,  above 
all, others, — I  am  willing  and  happy  to  allow.  My  chief 
intention,  in  making  these  remarks,  |s  to  moderate  what 
J  conceive  to  be  extravagant  praise;  whicli'  eyer  \fill, 
sooner  or  Uter,  injure  the  object  on  which  it  has  beei} 
bestowed. 

Mn  JCent,  however,  has  not  only  ap  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Countyj^  but  appears  to  have  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  subject  here  under  discussion.  JJe 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  an  attentive  hearing. 
'  P.  144.  "  In  a  good  corn  year,  when  there  is  a  free  ex- 
portation, it  has  beensaidy  that  the  four  Norfolk  ports 
export  as  nUich  corn  as  all  the  rest  of  England  ;  which  I 
believe  to  be  true,  for  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  million 
sterling  in  value,  and  often  niore;  and  ihongh  some  of  the 
corn  comes'down  the  Waveney  out  of  Suffolk,  and  some 
down  the  Ouze  frortn  two'  or  three  of  the  midland  counties, 
this  additihn  seldom  bears  the  proportion  of  more  than  ant 
eighth  part  of  the  Yarriiouth  export,  and  a  third  of  the 
l^ynn,  which  is  not  more  than  a  tenth  upon  the  whole. 
'  *^^  The  following  is  the  nearest  calculation  I  can  make 
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of  the  lusual  excess  of  cofn,  and  other  articles  of  provi^ipn, 
sent  yearly  out  of  the  countj^,  after  reserving  not  only  a 
suflSciency  for  its  people  employed  in  agriculture,  but 
for  fifty  thousand  home  manufacturers,  and  six  thousand 
seamen. 

**  The  com  I  am  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  as  I  have 
obtained  it  from  the  Custom-house  books,  where  the 
<]uantity  exported  is  registered*. 

"  The  catth  I  cannot  be  so  confident  of;  but  I  have  taken 
slH  the  pains  in  my  power  to  glean  up  the  best  information 
that  cottld  be  obtained;  and  where  I  have  deduced  any 
thing  from  comparison,  I  have  taken  care  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  justification.  The  bridges  of  St.  Germain  and 
Magdalen,  ascertain,  in  some  degree,  the  number  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  cattle  brought  into  the  county ;  and  the  turn- 
pikes leading  out  of  the  county,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance which  \  have  had  from  Mr.  Archer,  and  other  intelli- 
gent salesman  at  Smithfiel^  and  St.  Ives,  enable  me  to 
come  pretty  near  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  truth. 

"  Last  year  there  were  actually  20,594  fat  bullocks^ 
brought  from  Norfolk  to  Smithfield  and  Islington,  and 
about  3000  to  St.  Ives  arid  other  places;  but,  either  from 
the  war  or  some  other  cause,  this  is  considered  rather  as  a 
larger  supply  than  usual;  but  they  may  be  safely  taken 
at  20,000  as'^a  yearly  average,  about  one^qtiarter  of  which 
are  home-bredhediSts^  and  the  remainder  Scotch  and  Irish. 
The  sheep  are  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  30,000;  at  least 
they  may  be  saffely  taken  at  that  number.  Objects,  such 
as  swine,  butter,  rabbits,  poultry,  &c.  are  not  of  so  much 
consequence,  but  suffice  it,  that  they  shall  all  be  mode- 
rately estimated." 

After 

V  *  Lord  Rosebfrry  has  the  following  remjgirk;— 'Where  duties  are 
not  to  be  paid,  the  Custom-house  books  are  riot  a  rule  to  judge  by, 
as  every  exporter  enters,  at  random,  «ny  quantity  he  pleases,  and 
always  more  than  he  is  likely  to  export,  to  prevent  Ih.^  trouble  and 
eVpeilce  of  a'sedond  entry,  there  being  no  necessity  or  obligation  for 
entering  the  exact  quantity  they  are  to  export.  The  debentures 
being  given  on  torn  afterwards,  on  the  real  quantity  shipped ;  and  it 
is  from  the  register 'of  the  ehtries  dnly.  howe\tr,  that  this  calculation 
is  mdde,  or  even  the  reports  to  parliament,  which  make  them  very 
fallacious,  and  this  members  oi  parliament  should  advert  to.'  Ho\v 
far  this  may  etTect  my  calculation,  I  cannot  presume  to  say  :  I  have 

Jiven  my  statement,  on  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  and 
utter  myself,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  far  ifrom  the  trulh.^'  * 

Thus,  may  we  here  say,  the  foregoing  statements,  so  far  as  they, 
relate  to  the  export  of  corn,  are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  op, 
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After  mailing  some  observations  on  the  manufactures 
of  Norwich  (not  of  moment)  Mr.  K.  proceeds — P.  146.  "  I 
shall  begin  my  recapitulation  with  the  corn,  which  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  yearly  average  wbich.has  been  ex^ 
ported  to  foreign  parts  ^na  coastways,  for  the  last  three 
years,  which  were  far  from  being  prime  ones,"  . 

Particularized  statements  are,  accordingly,  formed  of 
the  numbers  of  quarters  of  wheaty-^wheatfiourj-^barley^^ 
fruity — rj/e^^^peas^^^eansy-^with  their  several  prices,-^ 
shipped  from  the  ports  of  Yjirmouth,  Lynn,  Weixs,  an^ 
BtAKENEY  with  Clay,— respectively.  But,—for  tho 
substantial  reason,  contained  in  the  foregoing^  note,— i 
1  will,  here,  omit  the  particulars  of  those  statements,  as 
not  being  sufficiently  accurate,  for  the  use  of  the  Political 
Economist ;  to  whom,  alone,  ev^irif  well  ^scertainfed,  they 
could  have  been  valuable. 

P.  149.  "  The  total  amount"  (in  wowy,— the  numbers 
of  quarters  of  each  species  of  grain  are  n^t  given,  in  the 
aggregate)  *' of '  the  whole  County,*prafter  deducting  for 
the  Suffolk  and  Midland  proportion!^  901,521/.  0^.  Orf."    ' 

The  estimate  of  the  value  of  "  cattle,'*— or  rather  tho 
flwzVwa/ pr(?rfzi(r^,  stands  thus ;  *     ' 

<«  5,000  home-bred  bullocks,?  ^qq^q  q  q 

at    10*.        .        ,i»        .        •       '3  ./;..'       J 

15,000  Scotch  and  Irish,  the) 

fatting  profit  which  may  be  ^  75,000  0  0 

set  at  5l.  each  .  .  *  •  5  ' 
30,000  sheep,  at  I/.  10^.  ,  *  45,000  0  0 
Swine,  not  less  than  .  .  .  10,000  0  0 
Rabbits,  at  least  .  .  ♦  .  ,  10,000  0  0 
Pairy  articles,  about  .  •  ;  80,000  0  0 
Poultry  and  game  .  *.  .  ,  3,000  0  0 
Wool,  conjectured  to  be  about  20,000  0  0 
The  herrings  exported  .  •  •  4^0,000  0  0 
50,000  lambs,  at  12^.     t      .      :  ^0,000  0  0 

-^— ^ ^ — .    373,000  0  0? 

which  added  to  the  surplus  of  the  vege-}         :       '  "i   _ 

table  productions    ..;,.,•/    ^^^^^^  ^^ 

The  total  value  of  surplus  produce,  an-1  " 

nually  sent  out  of  the  County,  is,  ac->  1,274,521  9  0 
cording  to  these  statements    ,     .    .     S      ' 

Mr.  Kent  thus  concludes  his  strictures.— P.  150.  '^I  have 
purposely  brought  the  whole  iuto  money,  with  a  view  of 
^    •  .  '  shewing 
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shewing  with  the  greater  ease,  what  numher  oi  persons 
this  extrj^,  or  superabundant  produce  is  equf^l  to  tne  sup- 
port of*  And  if  we  apportion  ten  .pounds  for  the  suste^ 
nance  of  a  bjaoi^u  being,  one  with  another,  which  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  liberal  allowi^nce,  where  luxuries 
j?ire  excluded^  it  will  appear,  that  this  county  sends  out  i 
foreign  supply  for  upwards  of  127,000  persons*.  And  if 
we  take  tbe.  56,000  employed  in  the  home  roanufactureil. 
and  navigatioii,  from  the  whole  population  of  tbe  country 
It  will  shew,  that  the  county  furnishes  more  than  a  suffi- 
ciency for  double  the  number  of  persons  emplojxd  in 
agriculture  and  its  appendant  trades. 

^*  Every  ijnpiartial  man,  who  consideh  this  vast  produde^ 
inust  be  struck  with  astonishment ;  and  as  Norfolk  is  far 
from  being  naturally  a  good  county,  it  must,  undoubtedly,. 
be  to  arf  and  industry  (assisted  by  W2^r/  and  iurneps)^ 
"  that  this  great  source  of  treasure  is  to  be  ascribed.  It  is 
evidently  so  great,  that  no  part  of  England,  not  even  the 
famous  vales  of  Taunton,  Whi|e  Horse,  or  Evesham,  are 
supposed  to  exceed  it  in  proportion  of  com*  % 

"  Government  must  certainly  draw  from  this  county  a 
much  greater  portion  of  revenue,  than  from  any  other ; 
^or  as  nearly  one-third  part  of  all  the  arable  land  is  sown 
with  barley  every  year,  and  as  the  barley  crop  is  generally 
very  good,  (half  of  it  being  sown  upoQ  clean  land  afteii 
turnips)"  (and  the  other  half  generally  the  most  produc* 
tive  crop)  "  the  return  which  it  must  make,  when  traced 
through  the  malt-house,  brew-house,  and  distillery,  will 
be  found  to  Amount  to  a  !$um  almost  incredible  f. 

*^  I  do  not  exhibit  this  statement  as  a  panegyric  on  the 
county  5  but  to  point  out  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  how 
b.enehcial  this  kind  of  husbandry  is  above  all  others ;  not 
ijuly  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  public  revenue :  a  most 

Eowerful  argument  this,  for  Government  to  give  all  pbssi- 
ie  encouragement  to  inclosures  in  general ;  and  a  grand 
inducement  for  other  countries  to  follow  the  like  course  o/ 
husbandry f  wherever  the  soil  will  admit  of  it :" — that  is  to 
say,  a  system  of  mixed  cultivation;— an  alternacy  of 

ARABLE 

^  Under  the  head,  Worlcpeople,  ehsuing,  it  Will  seem  to  appear^, 
that,  in  a  '•  Hundred  House,"  with  "  every  species  of  economy/' 
human  beings  cost  \^d.  a  day,  in  '<  mere  eating  and  drinking." 
Eighteen  pence,  a  day,  is  27/.  7^.  6i.  a  year. 

t  Norfolk  Husbandry. — Be  it  remembered  that,  in  the  above 
paragraph,  we  clearly  see  the  six-crop  system  considered,  by  Mr. 
Kent,  as  the  establisuko,  and  *'  nearly''  the  VNiyfiRSAX.  course. 
of  the  County. 
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ABABLE  CJROPS  and  HERBAGE;— of  products  for  ^^ICj  and  of 
products  for  consumption; — of  crops  that  tend  to  foul  the 
ground; — and  of  such  crops,  half  crops,  or  no  crops,  as 
tvill  admit  of  a  due  quantity  of  tillage,  in  due  season, 
N  whetherwith  the  plow  or  hoe, — to  cleanse  it, — and  fit  it 
for  future  crops  of  saleable  produce  :--a  plan  of  manage- 
ment, this,  which  has  long  been  practised,  in  difFt?rent 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  the  southwestern  peninsula 
of  it,  probably,  long  before  it  was  known,  or  adopted,  in 
Norfolk : — in  other  words^  while  Norfolk  was,  principally, 
a  County  of  heathland^— of  sheep  walks  ^nd  r^l^bit  war- 
rens.  * 

Norfolk,  it  is  probable  (speaking  generally  of  the 
County)  has  not  borne  grain,  in  abundance,  much  above 
a  century. — During  the  passed  century,  a  principal  part 
©f  it  was  fresh  land^ — a  newly  discovered  country,  in 
regard  to  grain  crops.— The  productiveness  of  it,  there- 
fore, is  the  less^stonishing  and  wonderful.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  Its  actual  produce 
roust  be  owing  to  i>atural  causes, — assisted  by  industry, 
and  a  judicious  plan  of  management. 

But  how  are  "  other  countries  to  follow  the  like  course 
of  husbandry"  ?— The  Norfolk  system  is  not,  in  itself  a 
whole.  How  could  it  be  carried  on,  without  foreign  as- 
sistance ?  Only  ^*  one  cjuarter"  df  the  cattle  fatted  in  the 
County  (the  main  support  of  the  Norfolk  husbandry)  are 
**  bred"  in  it.  It  requires  another  County  of  land,  nearly 
as  large  and  good  as  itself,  to  breed  and  rear  cattle  for  it. 
How,  then,  are  "  other  Countries  (that  is  to  say  the  United 
Kingdom  at  large)  to  follow  the  like  cotiTse  of  hus- 
bandry?'? 

Were  it  not  that  it  might  be  deemed  oflScious,  if  not 
invidious,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say — now  is  the  time, — 
Bigh  time,  or  more  than  time,  I  conceive, — for  the  occu- 
piers, or  rather  the  proprietors,  of  Norfolk,  to  turn  their 
attention  toward  breeding  the  whole  of  their  fatting  stock; 
and  no  longer  continue  to  exhaust  the  country  of  its  na- 
turally scanty  means,  by  sending  out  of  it  the  immense 
Juantities  of  grain  which  are  really  exported,  annually, 
t  is  no  longer  a  fresh-land  country  (the  northwestern 
parts  excepted )  and  let  it  not, — by  continuing  to  force 
and  exhaust  it,  and  transporting  from  it  an  inordi^iate* 
and  unnatural  abundance  of  grain  crops,  be  reduced  to  a 
sjtate  of  profitableness  (to  the  proprietor  and  the  commu- 
nity) beneath  that  in  which  it  lay,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

SUBJECT 
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SUBJECT  THE  THIRD. 

J^IJRAI,  ECONOMY, 

PIVISION  THE  FIRSTii 

TENANTED  ESTATES, 

iiiSTATES.— Pr^jE>n>/(7r^.— Mr.  Kent  is  (perhaps  deco- 
rously) entirely  silent,  as  to  the  present  state  of  landed 
proprietorship,  in  Norfolk.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
its  lands  are  in  few,  or  in  many  hands; — whether  large  or 
small  owners  are  the  most  prevalent ;— of  course,  we  do 
not,  in  this,  as  in  others  of  the  Board-^  Reports,  find  a 
list  of'largpe  proprietors,  with  the  rentals  of  th^i?  several 
estates.  '  . 

T€nure$.--On  this  topic,  Mr.  Kent  is  quite  qt  hqme. 
His  professional  experience,  in  different  parts  of  the 
County,  hi^d  given  him  peculiar  advantages,  and  entitles 
him  to  every  attention. 

P.  28.  "  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  different 
proportions  of  each  tenure,  in  so  extensive  a  county  as 
Norfolk;  I  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  take  it  partly 
upon  conjecture,  and  partly  qpoq  a  comparative  exami- 
nation of  the  particular  districts  with  which  I  am  ipost 
acquainted ;  froip  which^  I  shall  n^ajte  the  fojloyyin^  de-* 
ductions:*- 

^'  The  copyhold  is  of  two  sortfs,  the  pqe  subject  to,  what 
is  called  here,  an  arbitrary  fine,  that  i§,  a  fine  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  who,  upon  such  estates,  generally  takes  near 
two  years  value  On  descent,  and  a  year  and  ^  half  on  alie- 
nation : — this  copyhold  is  considered  in  yaliie,  about  five 
years  short  of  freehold.  The  other  copyhold,  is  only  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  certain,  so  that  a  lord  of  a  manor  can 
seldom  take  more  than  four  shillings  ah  acre,  and  some- 
tinges  only  sixpence;— thi^i§  nearly  of  eqtij^l  value  to 
freehold.    .  .     '  ' 

*'  The  money  rents  are,  in  most  instj^nces,  easy  and 
liglit,  but  a  corn  rent  is  sometimes  reserved,  which  comes 
heavy. 

*'  Heriots,  generally  speaking,  are  not  known  in  this 

county. 
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County,  which  is  a  happy  circumstance,  as  they  are,  un- 
questionably, the  most  cruel  badges  that  remain  of  the 
ancient  feudal  systepi. 

**There  is  some  leasehold,  for  terms  6f  years,  under  the 
bishop  iiind  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich,  and  corporate 
bodies ;  so«ne  Httle  under  otli^r  ecclesiasti^cai  and  colle* 
giate  bodies,  not  resident  in  the  County  ;  but  very  little 
on  lives,  and  that  little  only  under  the  church  or  colleges, 

**  The  practice  wliich  lay -lords  have  of  leasing  their 
estates  upon  liv^,  in  the  Western  Counties^  is  in  no  in«. 
stance,  that  I  know  of,  followed  in  this  County;  though  it 
is  to  be  much  wished,  that  it  was  the  custom  with  respect 
to  cottages,  as  it  would  be  the  best  means  of  making  them 
more  comfortable  than  they  are, 

"  Considering  the  whole  of  the  County,  pterhaps  I  shall 
not  be  much  wide  of  troth,  if  1  state  the  freehold  lands  tQ 
be  three-fifths;  the  church,  collegiate,  and  porporate 
Estates,  at  one  other  fifth;  and  the  remfaining  fifth  c^opy^ 
hold,  undef  lay-lords." 

Mr.  K.  is  friendly  to  **  subordinate  Tenures,"  which  he 
thinks  (p.  30)  "  have  their  ad  vantage  in  society ;  by  keep* 
ing  up  a  sort  of  barriet  against  the  nhtond^oly  of  land^ 
they  tend  to  keep  estates  distinct,  sixid  preserve  some  Ipt^ 
of  land  j  to  which  small  capitals  and  industry  are  most  ap- 
plicable."— But,  in  my  mind,  his  best "  argument  in  favor 
of  copyhold  IS,  the  greater  certainty  of  its  title,  and  the 
cheapness  of  its  conveyance  compared  to  that  of  freehold,^' 
p.  31. 

Why,  then,  not  institute  national  Court  RollSj— or 
TftAKSFER  Offices  of  landed^  as  well  as  of  moniedj  pro- 
perty?—See  my  Treatise  on  Landed  Property; — DivH 
sion,  PurcJiase  of  Landed  Estates. 

iMPitovEMENT  of  ESTATES.— -&d4i^rw/w^. — To  this  oper-r 
ation^  Mr.  Kent  is  a  decided  enemy.  Ue  would  seem  tq 
prefer  erenjallowing  to  "  burn-baKing."  But  he  rests  his 
antipathies,  on  the  opinions  of  others  (the  Board^s  Re- 
porters) rather  than  on  his  own  experience. — Norfolk,  in 
which  sodburning  is  not  in  use,  cannot  be  a  proper  place 
in  which  to  discuss  this  subject.  \ 

/rr^flr^iiaw.— Respecting  this  valuable  improvement  of 
landed  Estates,  the  writer  of  the  Report  under  notftCj^ 
might  be  said  to  be  less  than  unacquainted  ; — ^having  had, 
it  would  seem,  a  smattering  of  unsuccessful  practice ;  and 
having  caught  a  iew  fashionable  ideas  that  were  afloat,  at 
the  time  be  wrote.  1  should,  of  course,  have  passed  over' 
hb  remarks  upon  it,  in  silence, — bad  -be  not  mis-stated 
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Shat  I  b^il  said  upon  the  ^subject,  in  my  registejr  of  the 
Forfolk  pra»ct;ce,  Vol.  L  p,  317  ;— wherein^  speaking  rf 
the  improv.e.oxent  of  the  Norfolk  meadows^ — and,  among 
other  means,  by  watering, — >I  have  said — "  without  thid 
advantage,  gt:eat  as  it  womd  be,  \k\  addition ^  I  will  venture 
to  as?ert,  from  an  extntordinary  attention  to  this  subj/ect, 
Ahat  the  present  rental  value  of  the  nxeadbws  of  East  Nor- 
folk might  be  doubled:'**— Whereas,  the  Reporter  says 
^p.  ^1)  "  ft^r.  Marshall  recommends  watering,  and  says  it 
,w:ouid  double  their  value.'* 

,  Many  of  the  meadows  pf  Norfolk  are  very  similar,  in 
soil  and  surface,  to  tho^  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury ;  and, 
with  a  similar  water,  ^pd  with  their  surfaces  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  their  improvement  would,  doubtlessly,  be 
of  a  similar  nature.— In  the  valleys,  and  at  tliefeet,  of  tha 
calcareous  bills,  in  the  northern  quarter  of  Norfolk,  Irri- 
gation mighty  more  than  probably,  be  practised  with  gre^ 
advantage. 

For  a  syst^eraatized  detail  of  the  theory  and  practiceof 
Irrigation,  in  its  different  branches,  and  as  it  is  applicable 
to  grass  lands  of  varying  surfaces,  as  well  as  to  arable 
lands,— See  Treatise  on  tANp£j;>  Property. — Article, 
JVateriiig  Land$. 

Executive  Management  of  Estates. 

Tenancy, — Here,  again,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Kent  in  bis  own  element.— The  following  remarks  are 
so  luminous,  and  so  replete  with  good  sens^e,  and  liberal 
sentiments,  it  were  a  mme  not  to  express  the  satisfaction 
I  experieace  in  transcribing  them ;  though  of  considerable 
lengtji. 

P.  122.  "The  ancient  feudal  tenures  had  undoubtedly 
a  strong  tendjency  t6  enslave  mankind,  by  subjecting 
tenants  to  th^  controul  and  power  of  an  arbitrary  lord ; 
but,  like  all  other  things,  there  were  some  advantages  to 
be  found  in  the  system.  Every  mkn,  who  held  land,  had 
a  certainty  in;t,  as  the  tenant  generally  held  his  possession 
for  life.  When  these  tenures  were  discountenanced,  by 
the  liberal  spirit  of  modern  law,  some  new  compact  be* 
came  necessary,  and  terms  of  years  were  substituted  in 
lieu  of  the  former;  for  as  land,  properly  managed,  re- 
quires great  expence,  and  seldom  answers  that  expence  in 
one^'ear,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  man,  who  applied 
his  judgment,  devoted  his  labour,  and  ventured  his  capital^ 
should  nave  some  reasonable  time  allowed  him  to  reim- 
burse himself,  and  derive  some  proportionate  reward  for 
what  he  had  done. 

"fn 
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*'  In  the  course  of  time,  this  term  began  to  be  reduced 
into  a  regular  number  of  years.  As  most  of  the  land  was 
formerly  under  the  regulation  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow, 
the  time  allowed  was  from  three  to  twenty-one  years,  ana 
the  latter,  in  the  end,  became  the  most  general  limitation^ 
and  is  the  most  prevalent  term  for  leases  at  this  time. 

"That  leases  are  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  most  rational 
encouragement  that  can  be  given  to  agriculture,  admits 
not  of  a  doubt,  in  my  opinion;  but,  of  late  years,  there 
are  very  strong  prejudices  entertained  against  them.  In 
this  county,  it  is  rather  the  fashion  to  ^rant  leases,  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  it ;  most  of  the  great  estates  have 
been  made  from  it :  for,  without  leases,  no  marling,  to  any 
extent,  would  have  been  undertaken,  nor  so  much  ground 
brought  into  cultivation,  by  one-third,  as  there  now  is. 
The  Holkham  estate,  alone,  strongly  proves  this  assertion, 
as  it  has  been  increased,  in  the  memory  of  man,  from  five 
to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  in  this 
county  only,  and  is  still  increasing  like  a  snow  ball.  Mr. 
Coke,  the  present  owner  of  it,  is  a  real  friend  to  agricul- 
ture, and  justly  cotisidered  as  one  of  the  best  landlords  in 
the  county.  From  my  particular  knowledge  of  him,  I  can 
say,  that  at  least  two  years  before  his  leases  expire,  he 
puts  the  tenant  upon  a  footing  of  certainty,  by  stating  to' 
him,  the  terms  he  expects  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease,  that 
he  may  have  time  to  look  out  for  another  farm,  in  case  he 
does  not  like  the  conditions  that  are  offered  to  him ;  but, 
though  the  advance  of  rent  is  often  very  great,  I  have 
never  seen  an  instance  of  any  tenant  leaving  him,  unless 

frrown  too  far  In  years  to  be  able  to  continue.  The  stipu- 
ations  and  reservations  in  his  leases  are  founded,  too,  upon 
principles  of  equity,  and  consist  in  no  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion, or  unreasonable  exactions,  being  couchea  in  plain 
terms,  such  as  ought  to  compose  a  liberal  contract  betweeti 
a  gentleman  and  an  industrious  tenant ;  which  may  be 
worth  imitation,  in  tliose  who  are  fond  of  crowding  their 
leases  with  overbearing  compulsatory  xlauses,  tending 
more  to  create  obedience  and  servility  in  their  tenants, 
than  to  proinote  good  husbandry.  There  are  some  few 
estates,  in  this  county,  of  a  very  considerable  size,  where 
leases  are  entirely  withheld  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  these 
estates  are  obliged  to  be  let  for,  at  least,  20  per  cent,  less 
than  what  they  would  be,  if  leases  were  granted.  In  many 
other  counties  the  prejudice  is  so  strong,  that  an  owner 
would    almost  as  sgoa  alienate  the  fee  simple  of  his 
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-  estate,  as  demise  it  for  a  term  of  years.  I  will  not  be  so 
harsh  as  to  say,  that  this  dislike  to  leases  arises  from  ol>-. 
stinacy  or  want  of  sense,  but  it  is  certainly  an  unfortunate 
prejudice,  which  the  proprietor  takes  up,  and  tends  greatly 
to  injure  the  public.  One  of  the  arguments  made  use  of 
is,  that  it  makes  the  tenant  insolent  and  independent. 
There  may  be  some  few  instances  of  this  sort,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  operate  to  the  general  injury  of 
a  country,  however  indifferent  a  gentleman  may  be  to  the 
advantage  of  his  own  purse.  A  man  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty owes,  in  my  opinion,  something  to  society^  and 
ought  to  get  rid  of  his  prejudices,  where  they  affect  the 
community.  Providence,  who  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  property,  undoubtedly  meant  that  he  should  in  some 
sort  act  as.a  public  steward,  and  it  cannot  be  right  that  he 
should  wrap  up  the  talent  entrusted  to  his  care  in  a  nap- 
kin.  It  grieves  me  to  go  into  a  country,  which  I  often  do, 
and  find  it  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  because,  the  soil 
being  wet  and  expensive  to  cultivate,  the  tenant  cannot 
afford  to  do  it  without  encouragement,  and  the  owner^s 
insurmountable  objection  td'Ieases,  keeps  him  from  grant- 
ing the  sort  of  encourajjement  which  is  essentially  neces- 
sary. The  yeomanry,^'  (tenants)  "in  such  parts,  are 
upon  a  wretched  miserable  footing; ;  the  public  sustains  a 
vast  loss;  and  the  owner  has,  in  lieu  of  the  comfort  he 
might  bestow,  and  the  good  he  might  do,  no  other  conso- 
lation than  that  he  has  the  county  more  at  command.  But 
even  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  I  have,  except  in  few  instances, 
always  found  a  tenant  as  obliging  and  well  behaved  to  hi^ 
landlord,  when  he  had  a  lease  as  when  he  had  not.  (?) 

"The  arguments  in  favour  of  leases  seem  to  me  so  power- 
ful, that  I  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  suppress  giving  my 
full  sentiments  relating  to  them  ;  and  it  seems  unreason- 
able, to  the  greatest  degree,  to  expect  a  tenant  to  hazard 
all  he  is  wdrth,  and.devote  the  best  part  of  his  life,  upon 
p.n  estate,  which,  upon  the  death,^or  perhaps  the  mere  ca- 
price, of  his  landlord,  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  at 
six  months  notice.  I  will  not,  however,  deny,  that  there 
may  be  some  reasonable  exceptions  against  the  practice;  I 
wish  to  recommend,  where  lands  lie  near  a  gentleman's 
fcouse,  part  of  which  it  may  be  an  object  to  take  into  hand ; 
or,  if  a  minor  be  very  near  of  age,  or  ii  there  be  any  imme- 
'  diate  design  of  selling  an  estate,  it  is  not  prudent  to  grant 
leases,  because,  in  the  latter  case,  a  purchaser  may  wish  • 
t6  entt^r  into  immediate  possession,  and  may  have  particu- 
.hir  objects  id  view/ which  will  induce  him  to  give  a  higher 
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price  than  be  ^ould,  under  the  idea  of  jpurcBasin^^  n^er^Iy 
to  pay  bicn  a  reasona{>Ie  interest  Bu^  except  in  );faes^ 
instances,  leases,  in  my  opinion,  cannojt  be  too  strongly 
recommended;  for  I  am  certain,  that  where  estates  are 
under  ap  entail,  or  in  a  family  that  has  no  ide^  of  parting 
With  them,  leasing  is,  unguestionably,  the  most  effectual 
means  of  riaising  their  vafiie,  as  the  owner,  by  this  means, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  stipulate  for  improvements,  in  what, 
manner  and  proportion  he  pleases,  which  he  cannot  do  by 
any  other  means  so  well." 

Here,  I  think  it  right  to  remark,  tb9;t,— rational,  and 
highly  beneficial,  to  the  landlord  the  tenant  and  the  com- 
munity, as  long  leases  undoubtedly  are, — tdrstractedlj/  con-- 
siderea^ — and  would  be,  positively ^  provided  the  value  of 
money  were  as  permanent,  as  the  nature  of  lands ;— and 
superlatively  advantageous  as  they  are  to  tenants,  while 
the  value  of  money  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  depreciation,— 
as  it  has  been  of  late  years ; — it  appears  to  be,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  not  only  irrational  on  th^  part  of  landlords,  in 
general,  but  unfair^  in  those  of  a  certain  tipie  of  life,  to 
grant  them. — ^The  nominal  value  of  land, — the  rental  of 
the  kingdom,?— has  been  almost  doubled,  during  the  last 
twenty.one  years.  And  many  proprietors,  no  doubt,  are 
now  receiving  only  half  the  present  value  of^  such  of  their 
iands,  as  have  formerly  'been  let  on  twenty-»one  years* 
leases. 

In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  value  of  money, 
leases  for  six  years  certain,  and  three  years  notice, 
are,  under  those  circumstances,  all  that  a  proprietor  can 
prudently  grant,  and  all  that  a  tenant  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect.— If  marling,  draining,  or  other  expensive  improy^e- 
ments,  are  required, — let  the  landlordeffect  them,  or  agree 
to  remunerate  the  tenant,  for  the  remainder  of  such  im- 
provements.— It  is  not  vainly  to  recommend  a  species  of 
tenancy  of  my  own  invention,  that  I  have  said  this  \  \^t 
from  a  clear  and  firm  conviction  of  its  rectitude. 

Covenants, — (respecting  Crops) — P.  60.  "Though  it  is 
highly  proper  to  confine  teriants  to  a  regular  system  of 
cropping,  yet  there  are  some  little  variations,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  ought  occasionally  to  be  in- 
dulged in. 

'*  When,  for  instance,  )a  piece  of  land  is  well  cleaned, 
mucked,  and  sown  with  turnips,  and  the  crop,  no^witli- 
standing  all  possible  care,  does  not  succeed ;  in  such  case, 
if  the  tenant  be  allowed  to  sow  wheat,  and,  in  the  ensuing 
springs  clover  among  it^  no  jiarm  can  result  ^rom  it,  as^t, 
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v^ould  have  been  seeded  with  barley  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  No  landlord  ought  to  object  to  this,  as  the  land  is  nei- 
ther injured,  or  ultimately  put  out  of  course  by  it ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  diflPerence  in  value,  between  a  wheat 

•and  a  barley  crop,  will  be  a  full  compensation  for  the  in- 
convenience the  tenant  sustains,  by  the  loss  of  his  crop  of 
turnips.  - 

**  Sometimes  it  will  happen,  that  grass  seeds  will  not 
take  root.  In  such  case,  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  confine 
a  tenant  to  keep  that  piece  of  land -in  an  unproductive 
state  for  two  years;  he  should,  when  this  happens,  be 

.allowed  to  take  a  cross  crop,  being  confined  to  turnip  or 
vetch  it,  after  such  extra  crops." 

P.  115.— (respecting  Repairs)— "  When  farms  are 
leased,  the  landlord  generally  engages  to  put  them  in  re- 
pair, and  the  tenant  to  keep  and  leave  them  so.  ,  But 

I  est^te3,  under  this  regulation,  are  very  often  neglected, 

rfor  when  the  landlord  is  not  called  upon,  it  is  very  natural 
for  him  to  be  careless,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  de- 
mise^ there  is  often  a  heavy  unexpected  char<^e  brought 
on,  for  want  of  a  little  timely,  attention  ;  and  it  seldom 

^happens  that  a  landlord  can  prevail  on  the  departing 
tenant,,  to  be  ^t  much  expence  in  making  good  defects, 
and  it  is  very  unpleasing  to  be  obliged  to  compel  him  to 
do  a  thing  by  force.  Constant  attention  not  only  reduces 
th^  expellee  of  repairs,  but  brings  them  to  a  more  regular 

:and  even  charge.  But,  as  no  exertion  or  assiduity,  what- 
ever, in  an  owner  or  steward,  can  be  sufficient  to  attend  to 
every  accident  that  happens,  upon  a  large  estate,  it  seems 
essentially  necessary,  that  the  tenant  ought,  some  how,  to 

. be  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  landlord,  because,  as  he  is  always  on  the  spot,  he 

.  can  remedy  a  breach  at  the  expence  of  a  shilling,  by 

•  taking  it  in  time,  which  will  cost  the  landlord  a  guinea,  by 
being  neglected..  He  too,  by  being  on  the  spot,  can  bet- 
ter attend  to  the  workmen,  to  see  that  they  do  not  idle 
away  their  time,  when  they  work  by  the  day. 

"This  obvious  inconvenience  1  have,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure^ remeiiied  upon  the  estates  under  my  care,  in^  tbU 
county^  by  obliging  the  tenants  to  be  at  one-half  of  all 

1  the  expences  of  ivorkmen's  wages,  not  exceeding  three 
p^r  cent,  however,  to  their  share  upon  the  rents  ;  this,  with 
three  per  cent,  more  from  the  landlord,  and  the  allowance 
of  the  materials,  besides,  after  buildings  are  once  put  into 
good  repair,  will^  in  general,  be  sufficient  to  keep  tbehi  so. 
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**  The  advantage  resulting  from  this,  does  not  merely 
consist  in  the  saving  of  the  three  per  cent,  but  the  tenant, 
by  this  means,  becomes  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  buildings;  and  by  that  means  the  adage  is  verified, ot 

A  STITCH  IN  TIME,  &C." 

P.  223.— (in  the  Leases  of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.)  <«  Tenant 
will  not  assign,  transfer,  set  over,  or  part  his  interest  in 
the  estate,  to  any  person,  except  to  his  wife,  child  or 
children,  without  the  licence  of  his  landlord,  first  obtained 
in  writing,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  remaining  tenil. 
—He  will  not  lop,  top,  or  prune  any  maiden  tree,  or  cut 
down  any  young  sapling,  like  to  become  timber,  under 
penalty  of  paying  three  times  the  value  of  such  timber- 
tree  or  saplirig  so  lopped,  topped,  pruned,  or  cut  down.— 
That  he  will  not  break  up  or  convert  intp  arable,  any  old 
meadow  or  pasture  land,  without  licence  so  to  do,  under 
penally  of  five  pounds  an  acre  additional  yearly  rent,  to  be 
paid  from  the  time  of  such  breaking  up  to  the  end  of  the 
term ;  and  double  that  penalty  for  the  last  year.— -That  ha 
will,  during  the  whole  of  the  term,  endeavour  as  much  as 
possible  to  adhere  and  conform  to  the  course  of  cippping 
all  his  arable  land,  under  six  shifts,  or  equal  portions,  of 
which  one  shift  shall  be  in  turnips,  or  vetches  fed  off  with 
sheep ;  two  other  shifts  in  gf ass  seeds  (which  shall  not  be 
broken  up  till  the  same  have  lain'  two  years) ;-  one  other 
shift  in  wheat,  and  the  remaining  two  shifts  with  lent 
grain. — But  in  ease  it  shall  so  happen  that  the  grass  seeds 
shall  at  any  time  fail,  so  as  to  render  it  reasonable  to  break 
up  any  particular  piece  of  land,  after  it  has  been  in  grdss 
only  one  year,  then  he  shall  be  permitted  to  breakup  such 
piece  of  land  after  one  yearns  Jay,  taking  only  one  crop  of 
com  or  grain  after  such  one  yearns  lay,  and  then  summer* 
tilling  the  same  for  turnips,  and  so  bringing  it  round  aeain 
as  sooi^  as  possible  under  the  regular  course  of  six  shiftsk 
before  stipulated. — That  he  will  in  the  hst  year  of  the 
term  leave  one  full  sixth  part  of  all  the  arable  land  hereby 
demised  in  grass  seeds  of  one  year's  lay  ;  one  other  sixth 
part  in  two  years'  lay ;  one  other  sixth  part  in  turnips, 
spvtrn  upon  a  fourth  earth,  well  mucked  and  twice  hoed, — 
That  he  will  expend  and  consume  all  his  hay,  straw^  and 
stover,  upon  some  part  of  the  premises  during  the  whole 
of  the  term,  and  lay  and  spread  all  the  muck,  dung,  and 
compost  arising  therefrom  upon  such  parts  of  the  land  as 
is  most  proper  to  bestow  the  sameupon,— And  that  he  will 
imbarn  and  stack  all  his  iast  year's  crop  of  corn  or  hay 
ispo^v  the  premises  in  the  last  year  of  the  term,  si^nd  lea^ 
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tte  dung  arising  from  the  last  crop  but  one  properly 
turned  up  iu  lieaps,  in  t^he  yards  or  some  other  suitable 

f)art  of  the  premises,  on  or  oefore  Midsummer  day  in  the 
afit  vear  of  the  term.— That  he  will  keep  all  his  hed^es^ 
dit(:hes,  mounds,  and  fences  in  good  order-and  condition 
during  the  whole  of  the  term ;  and  new  make  or  repair 
one-tv^elfth  part  of  the  whole  every  year;  and  at  the  time 
of  such  making  or  repairing  the  same,  will  lop  such  poU 
lards  as  have  been  usually  lopped  close  to  their  heads,  and 
cut  down  all  the  bushes,  thorns,  and.  stemwood,  close  to 
the  stools  on  which  they  grow,  and  effectually  scour  and 
cleanse  the  ditches  belonging  to  the  same,  and  also  permit 
and  suffer  any  trees  to  be  planted  in  or  near  the  same 
which  the  said  Thomas  William  Coke  may  think  proper 
to  plant,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  pVotect  the  same.— 
That  lie  will  carry  all^  materials  for  repaii-s,  pay  all  car- 
penters', bricklayers',  and  other  artificers'  wa^es,  find 
allowance  beer,  nails  and  gate-irons,  straw  for  thatching 
ai^d  clay  for  daubing,  and  likewise  keep  gates,  stiles,  rails^ 
locks,  bars,  and  bolts  in  good  repair,  being  allowed  timber 
in  the  rough,  bricks,  tiles,  lime,  and  hair,  for  doing  the 
same.-rThat  he  will  at  any  time  during  the  term  hereby 
demised  agree  and  submit  to  any  ex^ange  of  land  that 
may  be  proposed,  having  other  land  of  equal  quantity  or 
value  laid  to  him  in  lieu  of  what  he  may  be  required  to 
give  up. — -That  he  will  permit  and  suffer  the  succeeding 
tenant  to  sow,  any  grass  seeds  he  may  choose  upon  such 
psirtof  bis  land  as  he  may  sow  with  lent  grain  in  the  last 
year  of  th6  term,  and  that  he  vii\l  sufficiently  harrow  ia 
the  same  gratis. 

"Lastly  it  is  agreed,  for  the  mutual  convenience  of 
both  parties,  t)iat  the  hay  and  turnips  which  shall  be  left 
'Upon  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  shall  then 
be  valued  by  two  impartial  persons  competent  to  value  the 
same ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree  in  such  valuation,  they 
shall  have  power  to  cajl  in  and  appoint  any  third  person 
they  may  choose  as  an  umpire,  to  settle  the  difference  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  value  so  setiled  shall  be  paid  by  the 
in-coraing  to  the  out*going  tenant, — That  the  out-going 
tenant  shall  be  suffered  to  retain  the  use  of  the  barns  and 
stack  yard  tilUhe  fir^  of  May  next  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  threshing 
,9ut  and  dressing  his  last  year's  crop  of  corn.— That  the 
in^coming  tenant  shall  have  liberty  to  enter  upon  the 
vards,  part  of  tlie  stables,  and  upon  the  sixlh  part  of  ar^- 
ple  land,  being  the  second  year's  lay,  at  Midsummer  pr^- 
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vious  to  the  expiration  of  the  term,  for  the  purpose  oiF 
carrying  out  the  muck  and  viaking  the  summer  fallows  for 
an  ensuing  wheat  crop. — That  the  in-cominf]r  tenant  shall 
he  entitled  to  the  straw,  chaff,  and  colder,  arising  from  the 
last  year's  crop  of  corn  ;  but  shall  be  at  the  expence  of 
threshing  out  the  said  corn,  and  carrying  it  to  the  usiial 
markets,  for  and  in  lieu  of  the  said  straw,  chaffy  and 
colder." 

Rent. — Still  we  follow  Mr.  Kent  with  pleasure  ai^d  in- 
struction:—P.  57.  **  Respecting  the  scale  of  rent,  it  is  the 
rnost  difficult  question  to  answer,  with  precision,  of  any 
the  Board  requires  ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  unequal  in  the 
kingdom,  as  the  rent  of  land.  Corn,  and  all  articles  of 
merchandize,  preserve  some  -degree  of  proportion ;  but 
the  price  of  land,  is  so  much  affected  by  local  circum- 
stances, that  it  has  no  regular  standard,  though  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  agriculture  if  it  had^  Persons 
«f  small  fortune,  and  tradesmen,  when  possessed  of  a  little 
land,  are  naturally  induced  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for 
it ;  and  farmers,  above  all  others,  when  they  become 
owners,  make  the  worst  landlords  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
therefore  to  large  estates^  that  we  are  to  look  for  modera- 
tion in  rents,  as  they  are  generally  let  upon  a  fair'and 
consistent  scale.  From  this  consideration,  more  than'any 
other,  great  estates  are  of  advantage  to  the  public,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  price  of  land  down  to  a  pro- 
per level,  which  otherwise  would,  in  many  places,  become 
so  excessive,  as  to  give  no  encouragement  to  an  industri- 
ous occupier. 

*^As  to  the  general  standard  however,  of  rents  in  this 
county,  subject  lo  poor  rates  and  tythes,  I  believe  it  varies 
from  20s.  to  16s.  an  acre,  in  the  first  division  of  the  county, 
which  I  have  described  ;  from  18s.  to  14s.  in  the  second  ; 
and  14s.  to  8s.  in  the  third  ;  from  12s.  to  4s.  in  the  fourth  ; 
an4,  in  the  Marshland  hundred,  frorti  30s.  to  20s.  The 
average  of  the  whole  county  is  about  15s.  *  ;  and  though 
this  would  be  a  dear  rent,  for  the  same  soil,  in  most  other 
counties,  the  nature  of  the  husbandry,  and  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  render  it  easy,  and-  rents  are  better  paid 
in  this  county,  than  in  almost  any  other,  as  there  is  hardly 
any  such  thing  as  an  arrear  known ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
farmers  live,  as  they  are  entitled  to  do,  with  comfort." 

DIVISION 
•  In  1782, 1  cslimated  the  general  average,  at  ICs. 
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division  th£  sfxond. 
WOODLANDS- 

IN  ATURAL  WooDS.—^P.  86.  "  In  my  first  Report,  I  stated, 
that  the  woodland,  of  an  old  stianding,  was  not  consider- 
able ;  that  a  single  wood,  or  coppice,  was  found  here  and 
there,  but  no  great  tract  together ;  and  tbit  the  county 
was  not  remarkable,  for  any  particular  application  of  the 
underwood,  further  thali  the  mere  purpose  of  sheep  hur- 
dles and  materials  for  thatching.  At  that  titne,  1  consi- 
dered Foxley  Wood,  which  is  three  hundred  aud  nine  acres, 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Lombe>  Bart,  as  the  largest  in  the 
county,  which  I  still  believe  to  be  the  caSe ;  but  I  have 
since  learnt  from  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  that  there  are  severat 
other  considerable  woods  in  Ashwell  Thorpe,  Hetherset, 
Ketteringham,  Hethel,  Bunwell,  Hempnaill',  and  Shouis-' 
ham,  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  acre*,  in  the  aggre*' 
gate,  besides  several  pthef  smaller  woods  in  other  parts,- 
and  that  the  underwood  is  used  for  hoops,  as  well  as  thatch-- 
ing,  and  other  purposes  of  repairs." 

Planting. — This  is  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Kent  would, 
seem  to  have  paid  considerable  attention  ; — both  as  an  ob- 
server and  a  practitioner.  His  remarks,  however,  are 
mostly  of  a  desultory  nature  : — and,  seeing  the  system- 
atizea  details^  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
valuable  art,  that  are  already  before  the  public,  there  is 
little  in  his  Report  of  Norfolk  that  is  entitled  t^  preserva- 
tion, in  this  Register.  ' 

Among  the  planters  of  Norfolk  are  mentioned  Mr. 
Marsham  of  Stratton  (who  might  be  styled  the  fijrst  of 
English  planters),  Mr.  Bkrney  of  Bracon,  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkam,  and  Mr.  Windham  of  Felbrig. 

Th6  few  extracts  which  I  shall  make,  on  this  occasion,' 
relate,  principally,  to  the  natures  of  indmdual  timber' 
trees ;  natnely,  the  larch,  the  chestnut,  and  the  pinaster. — 
Not  that  there  is  much  that  is  new,  in  Mr.  ^K's  remarks 
(unless  in  regard  to  the  last 'species) ;  butUiey  will  served 
as  respectable  corroborations  of  what  thfe  .pubHc  have 
already  in  possession.      *  '  '^••^^     "  "< 

The  ZflrcA.— P.  89.  Mr.  Berney  has  pOt  the'timbeir  of 
this  tree  *Uo  almost  all  the  purposes  of  baildlng;^  suck  a^- 
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principals,  spars,  lath,  and  boards;  Iilcewise  to  many 
cabinet  uses,  such  as  doors,  tables,  window-frames,  book* 
cases,  chimney-pieces,  and  many  beautiful  specimens  ia 
earning.  In  short,  he  entertains  the  highest  opinion  of  it; 
and,  having  made  observations  upon  the  pioper  season  for 
felling  it,  as  well  as  all  other  firs,  he  recommends  it  to  be 
done  in  the  months  of  July  or  August,  as  he  has  found, 
by  experience,  that  the  Hqu^  which  oozes  out  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  alnoost  im^nediately  turtis  to  a,  sort  of 
rosin,  which  operates  as  a  stiptic,  so  that  the  wood  is  not 
so  much  drained  as  at  other  seasons,  but  hardens  and 
comes  into  use  sooner,  which  is  a  hin.t  worth  notice/* 

The  Chestnuh-^V.  220.  "  In  167«,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Mr.  Windham,  of  Felbrigg,  in  Norfolk,  had  the 
merit  of  i>eing  a  considerable  planter.of  chesnut.  In  the 
f  pace  of  6fty  yea^S)  it  is  presumed  these  plantaticns  re* 
quired  thiuuing,  as  his  successor^  about  that  time,  began 
to  apply  this  tin^ber  to  useful  purposes  upon  his  estate. 

'^  The  first  account  is  of  the  branch  or  limb  of  a  ches- 
But,  about  thirteen  inches  square,  which,  in  the  year  1726^ 
Vr^  put  dowi)  as  a  hanging  post  fpr  a  gate,  and  carried 
the  gate,  wi,tho^t  alteration,  fifty-two  years,  when,  upon 
altering  the  inclosures  of  the  farm  where  it  stopd,  it 
was  taken  up,  under  iny  direction,  and  appearing  to  h% 
perfectly  sountf,  was  put  down  for  a  clapping-post  in 
another  place. 

^^  In  1742,  a  large  barn  was  built  with  some  of  this 
timber,  and  is  now  as  sound  in  every  part,  beams,  princi- 
pals, and  spars,  as  when  first  the  barn  wasbuiit:  about 
the  same  time,  several  chesnut  posts  and  rails  were  put 
down,  which  I  have  since  seen  removed,  and  after  stand- 
ing thirty  or  forty  years,  generally  appeared  so  souud,  as 
io  admit  of  being  set  up  in  some  other  place. 

*^  The  last  instance  I  shall  mention,  though  not  of  long 
date,  will  shew  the  great  superiority  of  this  timber  ovec 
oak  in  fences.  In  the  year  1772,  the  present  Mr.  Wind- 
ham made  a  large  plantation  in  his  park,  which  wa^ 
fenced  wit|i-  posts  and  rails,  converted  from  young  oaks 
and  cbesnuts  of  the  same  age  and  scaotUtTg,  such  as  were 
picked  out  of  a  place  where  they  stood  too  thick.  Last 
year,  upon  Mr.  Windham's  enlarging  his  plantation^  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  thia  fence — when  the  cbesniit 
posts  were  round  as  sound  as  when  they  were  first  put 
down,  but  the  oak  were  so  much  wasted,  just  below  tiie 
9urf»G9  of  the  ground^  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  the 
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satne  porposes  again^  withotit  the  assistance  of  a  spur  to 
,  support  them.** 

The  Pinaster.— {2L  variety  of  the  Scotch  Pir)  P.  95. 
•*  As  a  (Jecided  proof  of  its  advantage  over  the  Scotch  fir 
in  growth,  and  consequently  in  value,  I  need  on]^  state, 
that  about  forty  years  since,  his  late  Royal  Highness 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland  made  a  plantation  of  nearly 
a  hundred  acres  on  a  remarkably  poor  sandy  land,  acU 
joining  to  Bagshot  Heath,  in  Surry,  chiefly  with  Scotch 
firs,  but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  pinasters  intermixed 
with  them.  The  plantation  i^  reckoned  to  have  succeeded 
extremely  well^  and  has  been  a  great  ornament  to  the 
country;  but  the  Scotch  firs  do  not  average  more  than 
five  cubical  feet,  whilst  the  pinasters  are  full  forty;  some 
of  them  I  have  measured,  and  foutid  to  he  upwards  of 
seventy  feet." 

These,  if  accurately  ascertained,  are  extraordinary  facts. 
I  have  frequently  observed  its  rapid  growth;  and,  some 
years  ago,  had  an  ppportunity  of  examining  its  timber; 
which,  tho  of  a  sttindard,  or  single  tree,  in  a  hieak  situ-* 
ation,  but  tolerably  good  soil,  and  of  mature  age,  and 
large  size,  was,  as  might  well  be  expected  from  its  quick 
growth,  remarkably  coarse-grained,  and  open  in  its  tex^ 
ture ;  but  particularly  tough,  in  the  splinter. 

I  am  happy  to  fincl  Mr.  Kent  an  advocate  for  propa-» 
gatirtg  woods,  from  seedSy  rather  than  from  plani&. — P.  96,^ 
"  When  new  plantations  are  made,  it  is  always  best  to 
make  them  in  as  large  a  body  as  the  ground  will  admit  of, 
and  if  there  is  a  time  to  clean  the  land  well,  I  recommend 
such  plantations  to  'be  made  from  seed  in  drills,  rather 
than  with  seedlings,  keeping  the  ground  clean  till  the 
plants  get  high  enough  to  protect  themselves.'* 


DIVISION  THE  THIRD. 

AGRICULTURE. 


ir  ARMS.— On  the  sizes  of  farms,  this  writer  sets  out  by 
saying— P.  129.  "  It  is  a  subject  on  which  no  person  can 
stand  neutral,  but  must  take  a  decided  part  oae  way  or 
another" !  and  he  goes  on,  for  several  pages,  as  an  advo- 
cate for  small  farms ;-*-but  by  no  means  a  powerful  one. 

V4  His 
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His  positions  are  frequently  untenable,  and  his  argument 
'inconclusive;  as  those  ot  parti/  writers  often  are.— At 
length,  however,  the  good  sense  of  this  writer  prevails; 
and  he  closes  his  strictures  with  the  follow  ing  ebpces- 
sions. — P.  135.  "I  will,  however,  admit,  though  I  am  an^ 
advocate  for  small  farms,  that,  as  the  country  is  now  situ- 
ated, no  farm  should  be  undei;  30/.  Or  40/.  a  year,  and. 
even  these  should  be  dairy  farms,,  nor  would  1  have  any 
arable  farm  under  50/.  I  will  still,  go  farther,  and  say, 
that  the  greatest  number  should  be  from  80/.  a  year  to 
150/.  none  ought  to  exceed  ?pO/.  where  the  land  is  of  a 
good  quality;  or  500/.  even  upon  the  poorest  land,  where ^ 
great  farms,  on  account  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  are  mbst^ 
admissible.  The  greater  the  differcM-jce  in  their  size,  be-j 
tween.ihe  preceding  extj-eraes^  perhaps,  the  better,  as' 
they  will  better  play  into  each  other's  profits;  some  will 
raise  cattle  to  more  advantage  than  they  can  fat  them/ 
and  others  will  fat  them  to  more  advantage  than  they  can* 
Tais6  them."  '  \  \ 

This  passage  does  not  appear,  in  the  original  Report.; 
And  it  cannot,  I  trust,  be  deemed  improper  to  be  poticed, 
here,  that,  previously  to  the  publication  of  the  reprinted 
edition,  now  before  me,  I  had  disseminated  (in  the  post 
public  manner)  sentiments  of  a  similar  nature: — ^iu'cpn- 
sequence  of  which,  it  is  possible,  not  only  the  sticklers  for 
^mall  farmsj  but  the  more  powerful  argumentalists  for 
krge  Jarms^  were  convinced  of  their  errors,  and  tUe  folly, 
of  their  violent  disputes; — which  subsided  about  that 
time. 

For  a  full  investigation  of  this  very  important  subject 
(more. recently  written)  see  my  Treatise;  on  I^Ampeh 
Pkoperty.  '      s 

On  the  prevailing  sizes  of  farms,  in  the  several  Districts* 
of  Norfolk,  or  ill  the  County  at  large,  not  a  scrap  appears^ 
in  this  Report! 

,    Homesteads. On    this  prominent  part  of   estate 

agency,  Mr.  Kent's  practice,  and  opinions,  are  entitled 
to  full  attention. 

ISexv  Erections. — P.  1 10.  "  That  a  farmer  should  have 
reasonable  accommodation,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt;  but 
it  is  highly  improper  that  he  should  be  indulged  in  unrea^ 
sonable  or  unsuitable  buildings. 

**  Farm-buildings  in  this  county  are  upon  a  very  re- 
spectable footing,  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  upon  too 
large  a  scale.'* 

V.  111.  "  Farmers  are  very  averse  to  stacking,  though, 
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wheat  is  preserved  sweeter  and  better  on  staddles  than  in 
barns;  they  are  always  crying  out  for  barn  room;  ^nd 
they  certainly  are  indulged  in  a  greater  proportion  of  it, 
tlian  farmers  in  any  other  county.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  barns,  upon  100/.  a  year,  which  cost  300/]  there 
are  many  single  barns  that  have  been  lately  erected, 
which  have  cost  cojisiderably  more  than  that  surti ;  and 
spme  few  farm-bouses,  upon  farms  of  about  300/.  a  year," 
have  cost  1000/.  This  is  certainly  wrong,  for  such  build- 
ipgs  make  a  great  waste  of  timber,  and  are  unnecessary 
and,  moreover,  very  bad  examples,  as  one  f?irmer  will 
always  covet  a.  similar  thing  to  what  he  sees  h'is'  equal  in 
possession  of.  '  I  should  much  rather  see  a  disposition  in 
tJiQ  country,  to  build  a  sufficient  number  of  comfortable 
cottages,  tor  the  industrious  labourers,  than  to  run  into' 
an  excess  of  indulgence,  where  no  good  purpose  can  be 
ansvyered  by  it,"      ,  .       '     * 

The  following  bints,  in  riiral  architecturey — thb  riot 
new,— are  entitled  to  the  greater  attention,  as  coming 
fron>  a  man  of  Mr.  K.*s  extensive  experience.— P.  113.* 
**  Not  to  build  any  thing  but  what  will  be  really  useful. 
To  btfild  upon  a  small  compact  scale,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  upon  squares  or  parallelograms;  not  in  angles, 
or  notches.*  lo  build,  at  all  times,  substantially,  and 
with  good  materials.  Not  to  lay  any  timber  into  fresh\ 
mortar,  because  the  lime  eats  up  and  wastes  the  ends  of 
k,  long  before  the  other  parts  decay;  but  to  lay  the  ends 
into  loam  or  clay.  Not  to  put  any  window-frames  or 
door-cases  into  new  brick-work,  at  the  time  the  walls  are 
carried  up ;  but  to  introduce  a  discharging-piece,  or  lintel, 
over  such  door  and  window  spaces.  The  reason  of  the 
last  caution  is  obvious;  for  as  brick7Work  settles,  soon 
^fter  it  is  up,  the  window-frames  and  door-cases,  on  ac- 
count of  their  strength,  will  not  yield  to  it,  but  occasion 
cracks  and  flaws;  but,  when  a  lintel  is  made  use  of,  the 
^'hole  work  settles  regutjirly  together,  and  door-cases  and 
window-frame^s  may  be  then  introduced,  with  more  pro- 
priety than  before." 

.  On  Repairsy-^l  find  little,  in  Mr.  K.'s  remarks  that  is^ 
either  new,  or  excellent.— At  whose  expence  repairs  ai'e 
ilone,  or  ought,  according  to  Mr.  K.'s  opinion  to  be  done, 

ia 

.    .  •  -      .  .t 

*  This  good  general  rule  is  liable  to  an  exception.  An  octagonal 
f  ARM  YARD  IS  preferable  to  a  smarc  one;  iu  as  much  as  it  prevents 
•♦  angles  and  notches/*  « 
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in  Norfolk,  appears,  aforegoing,  under  the  head,  CovtA 
naniSfp.  321. 

The  annual  percentage  of  repairs  Mr.  Kent  says  (p.  1 1 1.) 
he  has  found,  by  e^perienqe,  to  be  not  less  than  *^  10  per 
per  cent,  incluaing  materials.'*  *         - 

On  the  materials  of  building  and  repairs,  in  Norfolk^ 
I  find  nothing,  in  the  Report  before  me,  to  be  added  to 
my  own  account  of  them; — which  is  much  fuller  than 
that  of  Mr.  K. 

Cottage  Grounds.^!  will  quote  what  Mr.  Kent  offers  on 
this  subject. — ^Tbere  is  meaning  and  moderation  in  hu 
remarks*    Not  only  may  it  be  allowable  for  men  of  for- 
tune toltidulge  their  philanthropy,  and  grant  cow  grounds  - 
to  their  laborers ;  but  it  may,  in  some  cases  (as  where 

!>Tass  grounds  are  abundant)  be  convenient y  for  ^^  grea( 
armers,**  to  do  tlie  same, — to  a  certain  extent. 

P.  172.  **  There  is  one  thing  which  is  incumbent  on  all 
great  farmers  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  provide  comfortable 
cottages  for  two  or  three  of  their  inost  industrious  labour- 
ers, and  io  lay  two  or  three  acres  of  grass  land  to  each,  to 

^  enable  such  labourer  to  keep  a  cow  and  a  pig* — such  a, 
roan  is  always  a  faithful  servant  to  the  farmer  who  em- 
ploys him :  ne  has  a  stake  in  the  common  interest  of  the 
country,  and  is  nev6r  prompt  to  riot,  in  times  of  sedition, 
like  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  is  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  national  security. 
.  "  There  are  but  few  great  farmers,  however,  inclined 
to  accommodate  cottagers  with  these  little  portions  -of 
land,  and  when  they  do  let  them  any,  it  is  generally  at 
double  the  rent  they  give  for  it.  But  I  am  persuaded, 
that  if  there  were  a  certain  number  pf  cottages,  of  this 
description,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  estates,  and 
^ey  were  accpmrnodated  in  this  manner,  and  those  placea 
were  bestowed  as  a  reward  to  labourers  of  particular  good 
i;onduct,  it  would  do  wonders  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  rates,  ai>d  the  preservation  of  order;  for  I  have  been 
witness  to  several  striking  proofs  of  this,  in  two  or  thre# 
labourers^  who  have  been  thus  favoured^  whose  attachment 
to  their  masters  was  (exemplary^  as  they  were  not  only 

.steady  in  themselves,  but  by  their  example  kept  others 
fxqm  running  into  excess.     There  cannot  well  be  too 

Bi^ny^  of   these  places  attached  to  large  forms;    they 
^  would 

*  It  vrculd  require  four  or  five  acres  of  Norfblk  land  to  keey*  a  Ai^ 

^ilM  cow  8ID^  pig. 
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would  be  the  most  prolific  cradles  of  the  hest  sort  of 
population/' 

But  still  the  scheme,  even  in  this  view  of  it,  remains 
theoretical  and  impracticable,  to  any  considerdblc  extent.-^ 
Where  grass  lands  are  scarse,  it  can  seldom  be  convenient, 
to  a  **  large  fanner,"  to  part  with  it  to  his  laborers!-*— or  to 
be  encumbered  with  their  stock !— Beside  if  **  there  are 
but  few  great  farmers  inclined  to  accommodate  cottagers 
with  these  little  portions  of  land,"  how  is  even  Mr«  Kent's 
diminutive  part  of  th^  grand  scheme  to  be  carried  iDto 
eftect? — And,  ag^n,  if  only  **  the  most  industrious'* — that 
is  to  say  thosie  who  are  able  and  willing  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families, — are  to  be  selected, — how  can 
the  partial  regulation,  above  proposed,  "  do  wonders 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  rates  ?**-r- As  to  the  *'  stake'* 
and  the  *f  link,"  above  hinted  at,  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  that  "  farmers" — of  any  class — will  prefer  poli- 
tical regulations,  to  their  own  interest. — In  fine,  the  more 
this  sentimental  scheme  is  investigated,  the  narrower  its 
foundation  appears* 

Occupiers. — ^Neither  of  the  slices  of  estjates,  of  the  sizes 
of  farms,  nor  of  their  occupiers,  in  the  County  under 
Heport,  do  we  find  any  mention  made,  in  the  work  of  a 
writer  who  had  a  more  general  knowledge  of  each,  thaa 
almost  any  other  man* 

Plan  of  Management  of  Farms*— P.  32.  "The  landlord 
generally  wishes  to  fix  the  management  and  course  of 
cropping  under  a  six-course  shift,  viz.  wheat  the  first 
.  year— bariey  or  oats  the  second,  without  clover— turnips 
the  third-T-barley  or  oats,  with  clover,  the  fourth— the 
clover  mowed  for  hay  the  fifth— *and  the  sixth  grazed 
till  Midsummer,  and  then  broken  up  for  wheat  in  9UC'* 
cession* 

"  But  the  occupier  will  often  endeavour  to  contract  it 
to  a  five-course  shift,  by  sowing,  bis  wheat  upon  clover  of 
one  year's  lay,  and  in  some  of  the  best  parts,  as  in  the 
Flegg,  Tunstead,  and  Blofield  hundreds,  $ome  tenants 
carry  on  onlv  a  four-course  shift:  thus,  wbeat>  turnips, 
barley,  and  clover." 

Mr*  K*  then  proceeds  to  remark  on  those  three  difiereut 
retatioos*  His  phservations,  hpwever,  only  lencl  to  show 
(and  perhaps  were  only  made  with  that  intent)  that  ha 
had  formerly  seen  something  oi  Flemish  husbandly; --but 
without  attempting  to  prove,  or  even  to  intimate,  iliat  it 
is  superiorly  calculated  to  obtain  the  objects  aimed  at,  in 
the  prevailing  system  of  iV£^(?//t;— that  system,  by  which 

the 
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the  extraordinary  products  of  oorn  and  cat^e^  stated  afore- 
going, are  brought  to  market.  He  is  not,  indeed,  decided 
upon  any  point  whatever;  ex^cept  that  (p.  33)  "in  the 
great  western  parts  of  the  County,  the  course  of  six  shifts 
ought  to  be  strictly  adhered  to ;  and  there  is"  (the  Re- 
porter truly  says)  '^something,  very  rational  in  this  six-, 
course  husbandry  upon  a  light  soil,  for  though  the  ex- 
hausting and  fertilizing  crops,  do  not  follow  alternately, 
as  in  th^  four-course  shift,  yet  there  is  ari  equal  number 
of  each  observed  in  the  rotation." 

The  same  remarks  equally  apply  to  every  part  of  th^ 
.County,  where  tlie  practice  of  fatting  bullocKs  on  turneps,' 
and  finishing  them  on  ray  grass,  in  early  spring,  prevails ; 
in  order  to  obtain  the  advantageous  prices,  in  the  London 
market,. ^which  ever  takes  place,  between  the  supply  of 
stall-fatted  beace  of  winter,  and  the  grazed  stock  of 
summer.     '  , 

This  i;i  the  TRUE  Norfolk  husbandry;  by  which 
Smithfield  "market,  from  the  middle  of  May^  to  the  middle 
of  Jun^,  is  supplied  with  the  best  meat  it  receives  in  the 
course  of- the  year ;  and  without  which  an  ill-supplied 
chasm  would,  necessarily  take  place: — a  supply  which 
neither  tt^e  Flemish,  nor  the  five-shift,  husbandry  could 
aflord* 

In  the  neighbourhoods  of  Yarinouth  and  Norwich,  where 
large  supplies  of  manure  may  be  purchased,  the  four-crop' 
course  may  be  followed.  But  there  will  be  little  risk  in 
saying  that,  in.  four-fifths,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  of  the 
County,  *((it  the  time  this  Report  was  made,)  the  legitimate 
Norfolk  husbandry  prevailed  % 

Workpeople.— P.  159.  "Some  little  difference  is 
fouirtl  in  different  parts  of  the  County,  but  the  following 
is  the  nearest  general  avierage  that  can  be  offered  : 

Yeatly  Wedges.  . 
A  head  carter — nine  to  ten  guineas. 
An<i|nder  carter,  or  lad-rfive  to  sev^n  guineas. 
A  shepherd — about  ten  pounds* 
A  yard  man — about  eight  pounds.    . 
A  dairy  or  house  maid — four  guineas.  , 

Daily  Wages 
Of  a  labourer,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  14rf.  in  summer, 
and  U.  in  winter,  but  they  are  now  increased,  in  most  parts 

of 

*  For  evidence,  bordering  on  proof,  that  Mr*  Kf  NT  really  CQfi* 
ildered  this  to  be  the  case,  see  note  p.  313,  aforegoing. 
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of  the  County,  to  1^.  in  Summer,  and  I4rf.  in  wtnte^.--^ 
Carpetiters,  thatchers,  and  bri<Jklayers — 20di  a  day."  >     ' 
-    The  Reporter  contiilues  his  4ist  to  sundry  articles  of 
task  work.     But,  as  I  had  previously  published  a  fuller 
list,  I  forbear  to  copy  it^    The  two  lists,  in  most  cases, 
agree;  allowing  for  a  rise,  during  ten  or  twelve  yedfs,  of 
fifteen  to  twenty^  per  cent.,  on  yearly  and  day  wstges;  ' 
•    The  subjoined  remarks,  from  the  foot  of  Mr,  K's  list*, 
^re  more  than  interesting  ;— they  must  excite  the  stronger 
feelings  of  every  man  who  is  not  callous  to  the  sufferings 
of  a  numerous  class  of  his  own  species. 
^     P.  163.     "This  scale  of  wages,  and  price  of  labour, 
may  do  for  a  man  with  only  one  or  two  children,  but  if 
he  has  more,  it  is  evidently  not  sufficient,  according  to  the 
•present  rate  of  provisions ;  for  in  the  houses  of  industry, 
where  every  species  of  economy  is  observed,  and  where 
they  have  the  advantage  of  boarding  a  great  number  to- 
gether, and  buying  in  their  provisions  at  best  hand,  the 
mere  eating  and   drinking,  alone,   costs   18d.  per  head, 
which  I  have  authority  to  state  from  Sir  Edmund  Bacon, 
who  shewed  me  the  account  of  their  expenditure,   and 
whose  attention  to  these  institutions,  is  distinguished  by 
every  species  of  humanity  and  benevolence  that  is  in  his 
power  to  bestow.    Therefore,  as  a  cottager  must  purchase 
nis  comforts  at  a  great  discount,  it  is  clear,  that  when  his 
f3.mily  exceeds  what  I  state,  he  must  have  considerable 
help,  let  him  be  ever  so  industrious." 

If  it  "cost  18d.  per  head,"  a  day,  to  support  even  an 
infirm  or  aged  individual,  in  "mere  eating  and  drinking 
alone,"  how  wretched  must  be  the  lot  of  a  hungry  labor- 
ing man,  with  a  wife  and  even  one  or  two  childrfeu  (and 
still  more  with  half  a  dozen  !)  without 'any  other  means  of 
support  for  meat,  drink,  washing,  rent,  fuel  and  cloaths, 
than  fourteen  to  eighteen  pence,  a  day  ! ! 

How  reasonable,  then,  it  would  be,  for  every  man  who 
has  no  other  dependence,  for  the  subsistence  of  himself 
and  his  family,  than  his  own  hand  labor,  and  who  has 
more  than  two.  children, — to  have  the  right  of  claiming, 
—as  a  contributor  to  the  well  being  of  the  state,  (by  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  working  class,  and  thereby, 
♦strengthening  the  sinews  of  society)  a  pension  from  the 
PUBLIC. — See  the  Western  Depart,  p.  326. 

Equally  humane  and  liberal,  as  the  foregoing,  are  the 
.subsequent  sentiments,  which  evidently  flow  from  a  kind 
heart,  and  amiable  dispositioji, 

P.  192.     **  In  th«  prosperity  of  agriculture,  there  are 

three 
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Ihcee  persims  ^ho  have  a  tiatuvai  tj^  upon  eikch  other : 
the^ntlemen  of  Ismded  ij^terUdl^tike  farmer — and  the 
labouren  Their  degrefes  of  interest  are  different,  but 
theiff  conneeli0n  must  be^  perndaneat^  as  they  cannot  subv 
sist  wi^ut  the  aid  of  each  other.  )^rotection  is  due 
f^rom  the  first— •humanity  froiii  t^  second-*and  obedience 
from  the  third.  Sound  policy  dietgtes  a  due  observance 
ef  thi$  HHitual  obligation,  and  the  preservation  of  a  pro- 
portionate and  just  scale  in  respect  to  every  thin^  wbtcb 
mutually  affects  the  parties :  a  departure  from  this,  will^ 
in  the  first  instance,  prove  very  detrimental  to  04ie  of 
them,  and  cannot  ultimateiy  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
others. 

'*  Admitting  thisj  ais  every  impardal  man  must,  and 
comparing  the  advanced  price  of  provisions,  with  the  pre* 
sent  rate  of  wages^  and  the  price  of  labour,  the  caose  of 
the  increase  upon  the  poor<^rates  must  l^  obvious*  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  every  gentleman  in  the  commis« 
sion  of  the  peace,  carefully  to  peruse  a  book  I  have  b^ore 
recommended  in  this  work,  namely,  Fleetwood's  Chtomcan 
Precmunty  which  will  show  him  the  proportions  which 
were  observed  at  that  time^  and  likewise  to  advert  to  two 
particular  acts  of  parliament,  framed  by  the  wttdom  of 
our  ancestors,  viz.  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  chapter  iv.  and 
the  1st  of  James,  chapter  vi.;  wher^  sufficient  power  is 
given  to  regulate  this  important  bu^ness. 

"  Evegr  farmer  I  would  advise,  to  consider  the  labourer 
not  as  an  incumbrance  upon  him,  but  as  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  his  business,  without  whom  be  could 
not  live  or  support  his  own  family ;  but  the  present  weak 
policy  has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the- utility  and 
real  importance  of  the  labourer  to  society.  No  farmer 
will  slight  bisliofse,  or  give  him  the  less  hay  or  corn  for 
its  being  dear,  if  he  did,  he  would  expect  the  animal  to 
decline  in  condition.— Why  then  should  tfie  human  ser- 
vant be  less  attended  to  ?  ♦  He  is,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
^new  that  puts  the  labour  of  the  farm  in  motion,  and 
witliout  which  it  cannot  be  carried  on :  if,  therefore,  bis 
ioll  earnings  will  not  keep  him,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on 
bis  master^  to  let  him  have  a  sufficiency  of  coroi  for  his 

own 

*  la  cottdlries  where  human  servants  are  sl<sce$,  the  prmciple  of 
<;Q0diict  here  indirectly  recommesded,  is  observable.  But,  in  England, 
laborers  change  their  emplo}rers  when  thfy  list ;  and  ace  not  always 
|rat<^iiil  ibr  iodulgenoie^  receivcdi 
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own  fBimlyi  at  tbe  same  rate  or  price  by  wlueh  be  is  paid 
for.  his  labour,  and  Dot  to  suffer  the  spirit  of  a  poor  maOi 
of  this  description,  to  be  broken.  * 

"  The  force  of  this  argument  is  grounded  in  my  hearty 
and  I  hope  it  will  strike  those  witli  conviction,  who  have 
power,  in  their  difierent  stations  to  administer  the  com-* 
fort  I  recommend— i-and  that  no  dispassionate  pi^rsipu 
-will  blame  me,  for  thus  standing  forth—* the  steady  friend 
of  the  helpless."  ' 

Working  Animals.— Mr^ Kent  is  an  advocate  for  oxm. 
But,  on  their  comparative  merit  with  horses^  we  find  no- 
thing (after  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject)  either 
new  or  excellent. — His  strictures,  however,  on  the  perni'^ 
ciou»  effects  of  horses,  abstractedly  considered,  are  well 
enUtied  to  public  attention*  I,  therefore,  insert  them ; 
tho  they  do  not,  in  detail,  altogether  accord  with  my  own 
opinion*— Nevertheless,  in  as  much  ^  they  convey,  in 
an  impressive  manner,  a  general  idea  of  the  destructive 
tendency  of  horses,  I  ccwdially  agree  to  them ;  and  the 
more  readily,  as  they  regard  the  horse  tax  (in  part  at 
least)  as  a  **real  advantage  to  the  community.'* 

P.  141.  *•  The  more  the  number  of  horses  can  be 
lessened,  the  better  for  all  ranks  of  people.  The  con- 
sumption by  horses,  especially  horses  of  pleasure,  and 
luxury,  is  astonishing ;  for  though  a  horse  in  agriculture, 
does  not  consume  above  three  acres  (?)  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  a  year,  a  horse  kept  upon  the  road,  eats  yearly, 
in  hay  and  oats,  the  full  produce  of  five  acres  of  land.  A 
man,  allowing  him  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  pound  of 
meat  a  day,  or  in  that  proportion,  not  quite  an  acre  and 
a  quarter ;  and  as  the  poor  eat  but  very  little  meat,  it 
cannot  be  put  at  more  than  an  acre  to  them  :  so  that  on^- 
of  those  horses  eats  nearly  as  much  as  five  men.  The- 
more,  therefore,  we  reduce  our  number  of  )iorses,  the  more 
plentiful  will  be  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  man.  Under 
this  idea,  perhaps,  the  tax  upon  horses  of  pleasure  and^ 
luxury  may  be  a  real  advantage  to  the.community.  Let 
any  person  but  consider  how  these  hordes  sweep  off  the 

produce 

♦  An  evil  tendency  of  this  method  of  relieving  laborers,  in  tinw 
of  scarcity,  has,  I  XtuaU  been  full;  shown.  See  North.  Depart. 
p.  377.    • 

But  let  not  that  be  a  hinderance  to  the  due  relief  of  workpeople  in 
such  distressful  times.  It  makes  no  difference  to  their  employers 
whether  they  give  them  money,  or  **  money's  worth."  But  t«  the 
community,  the.differeuce  is  material. 
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prodtice  of  the  earth  :  I  am  told,  and  I  believe,  iroiii  good 
autboritv,  that  in  the  city  of  Normcb,  not  qnite  fifty  years 
since,  t&ere  were  only  twelve  carriages  of  pleasure  and 
luxury,  and  there  are  now  seventy-two,  including  post- 
chaises,  and  thirteen  hackney  coaches  besides  ;  and  if  we 
allow  three  horses  to  each  carriage,  upon  an  average^  allow- 
ing for  change,  this  will  make  a  difference  of  219  horses  in 
the  city  of  Norwich  only.  At  that  time,  there  was  only 
one  coach  to  London  ;  now  there  are  two  mail  coaches, 
a,nd  two  heavy  coaches ;  and,  as  there  cannot  be  allowed 
less  than  sixty  horses  to  each  mail  coach,  and  fifty  to  each 
of  the  others,  this  makes  an  increase  of  170  horses 
more. — There  is  also  a  coach  to  Lynn,  and  another  to 
Yarmouth,  which  cannot  take  less  than  twenty  horses 
more — ^here  then  is  a  difference,  upon  a  round  calculation, 
of  409  additional  horses,  in  what  affects  Norwich  only; 
which,  at  five  acres  to  a  horse,  consume  the  additional 
produce  of  2045  acres.  If  this  mode  of  calculation  be  ex- 
tended to  other  towns  in  the  County,  it  will  aniount  to  a 
very  great  number  of  acres,  in  the  aggregate,  and  multi- 
plied by  a  similar  increase  in  all  other  parts  of  England, 
M'ilt  6hew,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  deamess  of  provi- 
sions, is  owing  to  the  number  of  horses  which  are  kept 
more  than  formerly." 

Truth,  however,  requires  that  some  deduction  should 
here  be  made  for  the  decrease  of  saddle  horses,  used  in 
travelling,  which  has   taken   place,    during  the  period  ' 
spoken  of. 

Implements. — Inserted,  in  this  Report,  are  two  plates 
of  impl^ements.  One  of  them  showing  a  Norfolk  plow, 
and  the  other  a  Norfolk  harvest  carriage  ("  maphrodite'') 
and  a  Berkshire  waggon. 

I  find  nothing  noticeable,  in  the  Reporter's  section, 
^Mm'plements,"  which  is  very  short;  except  the  admi- 
rable thought  conveyed  (not  very  intelligibly)  in  the  sub- 
joined extract;  and  which,  if  duly  carried  into  effect,  and 
followed  up,  bids  fair  to  be  productive  of  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  tillage. 

P.  120.  "  There  is  ailso  another  instrument,  just  intro- 
duced into  the  Flegg  hundred,  which  is  an  iron  bar 
fastened  upon  the  plough  beam,  and  projecting  out  so  as 
to  be  dragged  by  the  plough  along  the  middle  of  the'last 
furrow,  to  that  which  is  turning?  over;  the  end  of  the  bar 
being  cut  into  a  sort  of  an  edge,  is  loaded  with  weights  to 
keep  it  down,  ancl,  by  this  means,  makes  a  little  dent  (?) 
which   catches  a  ^reut  deal  of  coni^   and  what  it  does 

catch 
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catdi,  is  deposited  (whei^  land  is, only  oQoe.pIopgbed)  in 
the  middle  of  the  furrow,  so  that  the  seed,  wb^n  it  jstrike^ 
root,  has  the  benefit  of  the.best  p^rtof  the  fl?ig or  inverted 
turf.  This  has  not  been  much  proved,  but  it  promises  to 
be  of  some  benefit,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it  v^ill  Jt^ 
of  most  use>  in  barley  sowing/* 

Manures.— On  the  amelioration  of  the  soils  of  this  pre- 
eminently arable  County,  tbe  Report  under  consideration 
is'in  ?i  manner  silent!— J  perceive  not,  i|n  the  Section 
*VManure^  &c/'  a  pass?ige,  i^  husbandry^  that  is  entitled 
to  extraction. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  merlingy  in  Norfolk,  th^ 
Reporter  has  politely  conceded  to  his  predecessor. 

ifea  Sand  ("  the  small  sand  frpm  l|be  beach''— quere  SheU 
Sandf)  bas  lately  been  used  /or  botto^ning  farm  yards. 
yA"d 

Itiver  Weeds  have  been/ouad  to  be  an  e^cel]ept  marnure 
/qt  turnips* 

To  men^/offortunej  t^e  follojwing  hint  may  haT^  its  use. 
— Jp*  J25.  **Tbe^re  ^s  anotbe^r  source,  which  I  beiie  offiar 
jDiOEe  particularly  tQ  g^ntleiQen  who  are  in  posses&aon  of 
parks,  plantations,  and  lands  in  hand,  and  that  is,  to  cause 
^  perni^R^  fold,  during  the  winter  months,  to  be{»^cbed, 
in  some  .Weltered  spot,  near  their  woods,  and  to  pen  t^eir 
.store  nock  in  it,  giving  the  sheep  tbe  quantity  pf  hay  they 
are  ^cviChtpmed  to  have,  in  racks,  in  the  fold,  and  littering 
it  every  ipg^t  with  fresh  leaves  of  trees,  with  rushes,  mos$, 
^  any  ^her  similar  rubbish  that  can  be  collected  ;  this 
turned  up  together^  in  the  month  of  April,  and  inixed  with 
about  one-sixth  pa^rt  pf  lime,  rubble  from  old  walls,  or  any 
sort  of  ashe/9,  will  make  as  good  a  sort  of  manure  as  can 
be  laid  on  turnips— and  the  quantity  will  be  very  consi- 
derable :  sufl^e  it,  that  on  one  of  His  Maj/esty's  farms  at . 
Windsor,  I  made,  in  one  winter,  six  hundredi  cart  loads 
fi-oiii  six.b^ndred  stieep." 

In  the  Appcpdix  is  a  paper  of  some  length,  by  Doctor 
Hinton,  on  the  advantages  of  peat  and  lime,  for  manure. 
But  I  perceive  nothing  m  its  desultory  contents  Uiat  would 
add  to  the  value  of  ^his  Register. 

Tjllagr.— ^Here,  I  am  completely  "  at  check,"  for  the 
Ar^t  t^ipe,  in  pursuing  the  devious  track  of  the  work  nofv 
fcefore  me ; — in  which,  beside  a  brief  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  ^^ ploughing^'  in  Norfolk,  we  find,  in  different  parts 
of  it,  the  author  sporting  among  the  wildest  speculations: 
— ^uttering  the  very  cru^ties,  or  first  thoughts,  of  a  tyiro^or 
towp  farmer  t'-^tbe  whole  ^rming  a  tiifu^  of  error  and 

25  truth. 
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truth,  or  the  semblance  of  truth,  which,  I  fear,  will  cost  mt 
more  time  and  thought  (arid  certainly  more  irksomehess) 
to  unravel,  than  I  have  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
But  the  erroneous  principles  propagated  by  a  man  of  Mr. 
Kent^s  fair  fame  (in  his  own  profession)  must  not  be  passed 
over,  without  due  examination  and  notice. 

p.  37.— (Section,  "  Modes  of  Culture.")  **  As  plough- 
ing is  done  here  with  so  much  ease,  it  is  an  encouragment 
to  the  farmer  to  give  it  the  more  tilths,  which,  in  some 
measure,  accounts  for  the  land  being  so  clean ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend there  is  another  reason,  which  is,  the  shallow 
ploughing  observed  in  this  county,  compared  with  many 
other  parts  of  England.*  Land  is  undoubtedly  kept' 
cleaner  by  shallow  than  deep  ploughing,  and,  in  light 
Jand,  the  moisture  is  more  preserved  by  having  a  pan  at 
the  bottom ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  much  less  body  of 
earth  to  manure  and  keep  in  heart.  The  great  secret  with 
ploughed  land  seems  to  be  in  keeping  it  so  clean  that  no* 
thing  shall  grow  but  what  is  sown  upon  it;  and  to  keep 
the  surface  in  a  pulverized  i^tate,  so  as  to  be  open  and 
mellow  to  receive  benefit  from  the  influence  of  the  at* 
mosphere.'* 

From  the  tenor,  and  mode  of  expression.,  observable  in 
this  passage,  (which  closes  what  is  said  in  that  part  of  the 
work,  on  tillage,  and  "which  is,  in  fact,  insulated,  and  it-^ 
self  a  whole,)  it  is  evident,  that  the  writer  meant  it,  not  as 
being  applicable,  merely,  to  the  practice  of  Norfolk ;  biit 
as  containing  a  general PRiNCiPLEof  Tillage,  which  ought 
i  to  be  pursued,  in  "many  other  parts  of  England'*— or 
may  we  not  fairly  add  in  England  at  large;  and,  of  course, 
on  all  soils,  and  in  every  situatign  ?  It  could'  not  have 
been  written  with  any  other  intention,  than  that  of  im^ 
pressing  the  reader  with  such  an  idea.  And  it  must,  ne- 
cessarily, by  it's  general  bent,  and  complexion,  have  the 
pernicious  tendency    of   inducing  many  inexperienced 

Sractitioners,  to  aaopt  shallow  plorviiig^  in  all  cases,— q» 
f)\  Kenfs  principle. 

With  what  contejnpt  must  every  experienced  strong* 
land  farmer  hear  such  doctrine.— In  cases  where  the  base 
of  the  land  is  repellant  of  superfluous  moisture,  after  the 
pores  of  the  cultivated  mold  are  supplied,  and  where  of 
course  a  certain  quantity,  only,  can  be  lodged  in  it,  the 

rest 

*  The  shallow  plowing  of  Norfolk  Is  evidently  owing  to  the 
natures  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  (pr  "  pan")  of  that  county* 
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Vest  of  the  ram  water,  that  falls  upon  it,  is  shot  off  the  sur- 
face, and  lost  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  during  a  suc- 
ceeding drought.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  the  culti- 
vated soil  is  not  deeper  than  the  immediate  region  of  the 
main  roots,  of  corn,  or  other  arable  crops,  they  are  drowned 
with  every  shower,  or  moderate  fall  of  rain,  and  parched 
for  want  of  moisture,  by  the  shoj-test  drought : — thus  be- 
coming the  sport  and  victims  of  the  weather. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  proper  depth  of  porous,  absorbent 
soil  be  prepared,  by  what  is  called  **  deep  ploughing,"— 
(as  eight,  ten,  or  more  inches)—";^  receptacle  is  formed 
beneath  the  crowns  of  the  roots; — ^.which,  unless  in  long 
continued  rainy  seasons,  are  free  from  the  annoyance  of 
water,  or  fluent-mud ;— while  the  moisture,  lodged  beneath 
them,  invites  the  feeding  fibres,  downward,  and,  at  the 
same  time  gradually  sends  up  to  the  surface,— like  water 
lodged  beneath  a  garden  pot^ — the  required  coolness  and 
moisture:  thus  tending,  in  a  twofold  manner,  to  frustrate 
the  evil  etiects  of  a  droughty  season.    -      ,  . 

Hence,  in  stiff-land  districts,  it  is  common  to  see  deep- 
plowing  farmers  growing  rich ;  while  their  neighbours, 
—poor  in  knowledge,  or  spirit,  or  weak  in  teams,— are 
pining  in  penury.  I  hjave  known  a  succession  of  shallow- 
plowing  tenants  beggared  on  a  stiff-land  farm;  and 
their  successor,  hy  deeper  tillage,  make  a  farmer's  fortune 
upon  it. 

Why,  let  me  ask  this  writer,  is  land  "  kept  cleaner  by 
shallow  than  deep  ploughing?'* 

It  is  certainly  true,  that,  "in  light  land  the  moisture  is 
more  preserved  by  having  a  pa7i  at  the  bottom.*'— But  a 
pan  may  be  at  any  depth. — In  Norfolk,  it  is  mostly  found 
at  three  to  >ix  inches  deep. — ^The  remark,  above  quoted, 
therefore,  is  without  meaning  or  import*. 

The  position,  that,  "  there  is  likewise  a  much  less  body 
of  earth  to  manure  and  keep  in  heart,*' — is  almost  equally 
vague  and  unmeaning.  VVliep  applied  to  soils  and  arable 
crops,  in  general,  it  is  wholly  so. 

The  final  period  of  the  above  extract  is  fraught,  not 
only  with  meaning,  biit  with  good  sense ;  ajid  shows,  in  a 
happy  manner,  the  valuable  effects  o{  fallowing  foul  lands^ 
For  nothing  can  bring  foul  lands  into  the  state  there  de- 

scribedy 

♦  The  nature  and  use  of  a  **  pan  ;•'  and  a  circumstantial  account 
•f  the  TILLAGE  of  NoKFOLi:,  may  be  seen  in  jny  Register  of  IH 
Rnval  £c9iiQmy. 
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scribed,  but  a  cotjRSE  OF  tillage  ;— for  winch  the  term 
**  fallowing"  has  been  immemoriaily  established,  through- 
/  out  the  kingdom. 

Nevertheless,  the  writer  of  that  period  has  set  apart  an 
.entire  section, — for  the  purpole  of  decrying  that  very  pro-  ' 
,  cess,— under  the  appropriate  quack  title  of  ^*  FALLOW* 
ING  EXPLQDED ! !!"  That  is  to  say,  for  ever  doomed 
to  disuse,— if  not  to  contempt  and  tidicule,— on  all  soils, 
and  on  every  occasion, 

P.  66.  "It  is  a  question  with  some  persons,  whether 
.summ.er  fallowing  be  necessary  or  not?  I  am  one  of  (hose 
who  do  not  think  it  is.  Nature  does  not  seem  to  require 
'dny  pause  or  rest  {\)  of  this  kind;  all  plants  make  their 
annual  shoots,  as  regularly  as  the  day  succeeds  the  nigh  I. 
The  earth  was  evidently  designed  to  yield  a  regular  un-^ 
interrupted  produce ;  and  it  does  so,  where  we  leave  it  to 
itself.  If  you  do  not  sow  corn  it  will  produce  weeds:  its 
productive  quality  never  ceases.*  It  is  therefore  dur 
business,  by  good  culture,  to  expel  the  unprofitable  plant ^* 
(by  a  course  of  tillage;  otherwise  "fallowing^')  "and  in- 
troduce another,  from  which  we  may  derive  benefit.  The 
idea  of  leaving  land  to  rest  is  ridiculous ;  keep  it  clean, 
and  intermix  the  crops  sbwn  upon  it  judiciously,  so  that 
one  may/6fr///ii^  (!)  as  much  as  another  exhausts;"  (ha! 
ha!)  "and  it  may  be  sown  as  a  garden  is  planted,  from 
one  generation  to- another." 

Yes,  if  the  same  labor  and  attention  could  be  paid  to  , 
jieid^  as  to  garden  culture.  In  a  garden  of  an  acre  or  two, 
we  see  three  or  four  men,  constantly  employed.  A  hun- 
dred acres,  cultivated  in  the  same  way,  would  require  the 
laborers  of  two  or  three  parishes  to  cultivate  them.  Were 
the  population  of  England  proportioitate  to  that  of  China, 
a  sort  of  garden  culture  might  be  transferred  to  the  field. 
But  writers  on  English  agriculture,  at  this  day,  should  novv 
and  then  advert  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  their  own 
country ;  and  not  draw  their  conclusions  from  China, 
Flanders,  or  any  other  country,  that  is  differently  circum--, 
stanced. 

Again,  in  continuation, — "  Look  at  half  the  comrtion 
fields  in  England,  where  the  system  established  by  the  old 
school  is  called  twf)  crops  and  a  fallow.  What  does  this 
exhibit,  but  a  conflict  between  the  farmer  ^nd  his  weeds^ 

in 

*  How  does  this  apply  io  the  arfiiicial  cuUilre  of  arable  crops?  It 
is  mtxt\y Jinc  writing. 
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5n  which  the  latter  generally  get  the  better ;  for  they  iire 
only  half  stifled,  and  never  efl'ectually  killed?''* 

So,  because  it  is  wrong,  in  the  present  state  of  thj^ 
eountry,  longer  to  pursue  the  feudal  system  (founded  as  it' 
was,  in  wisdom,  at  the  time  it  was  instituted)— because  it 
is  inexpedient  to  leave,  uncropped,  lands  of  all  descriptions, 
every  third  year,  the  process  of"  fallowing'*  is  to  be  **  ex- 
ploded'*—as  the  pellet  from  a  poji-gun. 

This  is,  in  truth,  flying  from  pillar  to  post— from  ligljt  , 
to  darkness^from  one  extreme  to  another;  as  men  who; 
write  or  talk  on  subjects  they  have  not  duly  studied,  in  all 
their  par^s  and  bearing,  have  ever  been  wont. 

All  the  "  works  of  men's  hands'*— all  hujnan  institutions; 
i*-*tho  the  plans  may  be  well  laid  and  the  executions  well 
performed,— are  liable  to  be  out  qford^r.  Is  not  a  clock, 
a  watch,  and  every  other  machine  of  mart's  making,  wont 
togoti^rong;  and,  sooner  or  later,  to  require  2^  thorough 
repair  J — a  complete  fallowing  ?'-'X  garden  may  be  said 
to  be,  perpetually  in  a  state  of  fallow,  or  fallavir  crop ;  and, 
with  the  care  and  labor,  above  mentioned,  to  be  daily 
under  repair.  But  the  same  plan  of  management,  it  haa 
been  shown,  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  ia  this 
country,  be  extended  to  the  field. 

P.  67.  <*On  the  other  ha,nd^  viefw  this  coutity,  which' 
yields  a  crop  every  year,  without  being  exhausted ;  and 
thbugh  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  light  and  ordinary^  bu 
being  kept  cleaUf^  (by  fallowing)  "seldom  fails  of  a*  fair ^ 
reiurh,  which  enables  the  farmer  to  employ  more' hands, 
and  give  a  better  rent;  which  are  two  irtipbrtant  consldeVa-* 
tions,  the  one  being  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large^  the 
other  to  the  land-owner. 

**  This  subject  seems  to  have  excited  soihe  doubt  and^ 
objection,  as  will  be  seen  by  some  of  the  comnpirehts  an* 
nexed.  I  do  not,  however,  see  any  rieaspnable  ground  for 
the  support  of  fallowing.  The  Austrian  Netherlands,  one, 
of  the  most  productive  districts  in  Europe,^  allows  of  na 
such  useless  interruptioQ  in  the  rotation  of  its  annugil  crops, 
nor  does  this  <?oghty,  which  is  the  nearest  copy  to  it  of  any 
part  of  {IngUnd.    The  turnip  crop,  in  f?ict,  is  here  the 

f^illow 


a^iy  particular  •*  tystem."— Such  slovenly  managemeot  Is  «een  under 
every  system  of  management  m  the  kingdom. 


*  How  sill]^  to  put  the  above  paragraph  in  the  place  it  octoples  f 
It  i^^a  finely  picturesque  description  ot  slovenliness.  But  not  of 
.._  .      ,>    c...^^  slover' ' 
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fallow,  and  certainly,  brings  land  into  a  cleaner  state  (?) 
than  any  other  mode  of  cultivation." 

With  how  little  attention  must  this  writer  have  even  ob-t 
served  the  Norfolk  husbandry,  or  how  unfairly  has  he 
described  it. — Those  who  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it» 
than  what  appears  in  this  writer's  description,  cannot  fail 
to  be  astonished  when  they  are  told, — and  with  strict  truth, 
— that,  und^r  the  legitimate  practice  of  the  Countj/y  name-, 
ly,  the  six-crop  rotation,  the  lands  of  Norfolk  are  regu- 
larly/fl/to^rf — are  positively  summer falloxve(iye\exyh\\x\\ 
year*; — and  very  much  after  the  manner  in  which  feudal 
farmers,  formerly  fallowed,  and  some  farmers  still  fallow, 
their  common  fields;  namely,  by  breaking  then)  up,  after 
spring  seed  time  (in  Norfolk,  about  tlie  middle  of  June) 
and  continuing  to  ^*  fallow"  them,  in  other  words,  to  plow 
and  harrow  theni,  throughout  the  suviviery  for  wheat  ;^-^ 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  tillage  given  for  the  turnip 
crop, — which  we  are  told,  by  this  Reporter  of  the  Norfolk; 
practice,  "is  here  the  fallow  ;"-~so  that  the  lands  of  Nor- 
folk, are  in  effect,  and  absolutely,  fallowed  twice,  every  six 
years, — as  were  the  feudal  fields  of  old!  And,  of  course, 
nothing  but  unpardonable  slovenliness  (such  as  that  men- 
tioned above)  can  prevent  their  contiftying,  perpetually, 
)R  a  state  of  cleanness  and  good  tilth, 

In  the  same  way,  any  absorbent  lands, — ^^  lands  that  may 
be  plowed  any  day  in  the  year*  may  be  kept  iq  constant 
repair,  with  a  degree  of  moral  certainty, 

But  not  so  retentive  lands, — lands  that  can  rarely  be 
worked,  with  profit,  either  late  in  autumn,  or  earl2f  in 
spring';  and  tnat  are,  in  their  nature,  unsuitable,  eitlier  for 
the  turnip  or  the  barley  crop. — These  would  seem  to  be  a 
description  of  lands,  which  our  Reporter,— judging  from 
tjie  internal  evidence  of  his  work,  had  never  even  heard  of, 
—much  less  observed,— certainly  never  cultivated, — or  it 
were  impossible,  for  a  man  of  his  discernment,  to  have 
vi^ritten  the  section  now  more  particularly  under  co!isider-r 
ation. 

This,  however,  would  be  the  most  improper  place,  in 
which  to  discuss  the  general  management  of  lands  of  that 
description.  Nevertneless,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice, 
here,  the  uses  of  fallowing.  ?'or  I  cannot  expect  to 
meet,  in  going  through  the  Board's  Report.s,  with  another 

itXty 

*  S<ee  the  head,  Covenants,  p.  324,  aforcg  jing.^  ^ ' 
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tfstf  80  apt  and  suitable  to  the  purpose,  as  that  which 
presents  itself,  in  the  section  now  open  to  my  view. 
^  P.  67,  **  Those  who  talk  of  resting  land,  seem  to  con- 
sider it  in  the  nature  of  an  animal,  which  undoubtedly 
loust  have  rest  as  well  as  food,  to  go  through  labour;  but 
surely  this  does  not  hold  good  when  applied  to  the  nature 
of  land,  which,  bjr  proper  attention,  wilrbe  found  grateful 
and  productive  without  ceasing." 

This,  in  the  mouth  of  an  orthodox,  commonfield  farmer, 
might  excite  a  smile:  or,  if  sarcastically  vociferated  by  »- 
knowing  drill  maker,  might  induce  one  to  exclaim,  with 
a  laugh,  *  what  a  keen  clever  fellow.'  But,  coming  from 
a  sage  author,  while  writing  on  one  of  the  most  serious 
subjects  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man  (that  of  pro- 
viding sustenance  for  a  populous  nation)  less  grateful 
sensations  are  excited. 

Two  distinct  advantages,  both  of  them  highly  valuable, 
ajre  produced  by  fallowing,  or  a  continued  course  of  til- 
lage, while  the  ground  is  uncropped ; — no  matter  as  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  length  of  time  that  may  be 
occupied  by  the  process. 

The  first  is  to  free  the  soil  from  weeds:— from  root- 
weeds,  by  destroying  them ;  from  the  seeds  of  weed^,  by 
exposing  them  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
inducing  them  to  vegetate;  and,  then,  ,to  destroy  tho 
seedling  plants,  by  repeating  the  different  operations  of 
tillage. 

*  The  other  is  to  meliorate  the  soil,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,^ 

A  piece  of  productive  ground  whose  soil  and  subsoil,  Or 
immediate  under  stratum,  are  of  the  same  original  or  spet- 
cific  nature  (not  difficult  to  be  found)  would  be  a  proper 
site  of  experiment. — Remove  the  cultivated  soil.  Imme- 
diately plow  and  sow  part  of  the  substratum,  and  observe 
the  produce  (if  any).  Fallow  another  part;  that  is, 
throughout  the  four  seasons,  continue,  to  expose  every 
part  of  it  to  the  atmosphere,  by  repeated  plowings;  sow 
it,  and  compare  its  produce,  with  that  of  the  other  part. 

Or,  what  is  more  easily  done,  and  which  is  done,  every 
year,  or  ought  to  be  done,  occasionally,  by  every  stiff-land 
occupier, — select  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  meager  sickly 
complexion ;  owing  to  a  diseased  habit,  brought  on  through 
A  want  of  tillage,  and  wearing  much  of  the  appearance  of 
a  meager,  sickly,  hidebound  animal. — But  let  not  this 
figurative  animal,  *♦  lie  to  restl"— Bouse  it  into  action. 
Tear  it  up,  in  autumn ;  as  soon  as  the  half  starved  crop 
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i^  oflT;— by  a  rice-balk,  or  half  pldwing;  that  thie' frosts  of 
winter  may  duly  operate  upon*  it.— In  the  spring,  cros$- 
plow  the  ribs,  so  raised  (if  opportunity  permh)  and  let 
the  winds  of  March  search  intoit-^In  later  springs  move 
the  rough  dods;  and  thus  enable  the  summer  suns  to' 
penetrate  every  side  and  part  of  them.— *Thi5  being  ef-' 
fected,  reduce  them ;  and  mold  the  surface,  again,  into 
ribs;  thereby  enlarging  itj  and  giving  the  sun  and'tbe 
air  the  greater  power  over  it;  aswell  as  to  give  the  weed 
sieds,  the  soil  may  contain,  more  room  t&  vegetate^— 
And  continue  the  operations  of  tillage,  with  the  plow^  the 
hkrrow,  and  thje  roller,  as  the  state  of  the  soil,  the  season, 
and  the  intended  crop,  may  dictate. — And,  by  those  plain, 
obvious,  and  certain  meansj  bring  it  to' that  clean,  healthy 
state,  and  prosperous  appearance,  so  well  describedf^ 
above,  by  this  writer,  ' 

By  an  EIGHTEEN-MONTHS  FALLOW  (by  which' 
only  one  year's  rent,  and'  taxes  are  sunk,  and  otie  crop 
nominaUy  ]ost)  assiduously  conducted,  through  tolerable' 
seasons,  and  followed  by  a  sprihg-crop  (or  no  grain  crop) 
and  cultivated  berbage,--^the  mostfoul,  degenerate,  churl* 
i^,  sluggish,  soil  maybe  cleansedy polveri^sed,  ventilated^ 
rarefied,  and  roused  into  profitable  attion,  for  some  length' 
of  time.^ 

By^e  help.of  beans  and  cabbages,  in  row^,  with  wide  * 
intervals,  duly  cultivated,  strong  lands,  that  ar^l suitable"' 
for  those  crops,  mav,  afterward^  be  kept  sufficiently  clean> 
and  in  sufficient  tillage j  for  nlany  years;   asted^  fifti^en, 
or  twenty,  according  to  seasons,  and  the  attention' bf  the 
cultivator. 

But^  whenever  a  state  of  foulness,  or  a  wunt  of  tillage, 
returns,  he  must  be  an  ignorant,  or  an  improvident^  hus- 
bandman, and  unfit  to  partake  in  the  cnltivation  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed territory,  who  neglects  to  repeat  the  operation 
of  FALLOWING  : — not  by  merdy^f^  summer  fallowing;"  but  * 
by  continuing  a  course  of  tillage,  through  every  season 
of  the  year*;^a  REGENERATING  PROCESS,  this,  ^ 

which, . 

*  The  great  and  prevalmt  vrror,  io  FALiowtvCj  ft  that  of 
^hsing  the  operation  when  it~  is  barely  beginning  to  {irOidttoA  the  re* 
quired  effect.— The  root  weeds  having  been  broken  into  sets,  and  the 
$eed8  of  weeds  released  froni  tjieir  conlinement^  they  a>e  left,  alive, 
jn  the  soil,  to  propagate  their  respective  species,  and  contend  with 
the  crop  to  be  placed  in  conflict  with  them. — One  plowing,  toward 
the  finishing  of  a  fallow,  may  be  more  radically  efncaeiou^— in  re^ 
pard  to  the  complete  ^attiiyafion  of  weeds^— than  three  or  fwr,  at. 
Its  coii^mcnctment.  '  ' 
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^liTch^4n  a  cdttft^  of  years,  wifl  dd  i<i6re  fof  tli'e'occujMcr^i 
idle  proprietor  atid  th^  coimhutiity,  than  alt  the  plausible 
schen^es  of  amateurs,  lifttebeni^  arid  soperficial  otaervers,*^ 
addied  to  all  the  quackery  of  iuteVested  individuals,  that 
has,  so  lotig  bi^en  poisoning^  the  blinds,  afid  disbaking  tbo 
practice,  <rf  inexperieuced  odcTupierd. 

.  It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  conduding  paragrapfaT 
of  the  section—*^  ^allowrng  Exploded  ;'^— in  whicli  para** 
graph  this  ^ANTIFAlXOWiSt,"— after  all  we  have  hpard, 
Silowis  "  Fallowing"  to  h6,  in  sbipe  cases^  "  absolutely 
fiecessary !" 

How  inconsiderate,  or  bow  ill  judged,  to  hold  out,  in  a 
'<  catching  light,'* — that  the  most  v^uaBte  operation  in 
English  a^eulture,  at  thto  day,^-i^ben  judtciously  atv- 
plied,  ami  properly  exebuted,*^  a  fit  ob^ttobehmf 

S^  to  public  ridicule  and  cont<smpt---It  is  to  be  feared' 
at  three  readers,  of  f6an  whom  the  V6hime  under  review 
is  calculated  to  direbt,  will  be  led  by  the  title  I  find  gene'^ 
ral  drift ^  or  body  of  the  section  under  censure,— than  by 
the  three  last  lines  of  it,---which  few  readers  of  experience 
inrill  have  the  patience  to  reach. 

I  will  insert  the  final  paragraph,  entire,  and  thiis  let  niy 
r^erssee  then;A^i^'of  Utiis  section  ejptradrdtnaryT  Not 
that  r  think  it,  iti  itself,  at  all  entitled  to  the  distinction) 
but  le&t  aiiy  oi^e  ^ould  accuse  nie  of  having;  unfairly 
gariUM'itkprecious  content!^— P.  68f.  •^  1  apprehend,  the 
custom  of  fallowing,  origina^d  from  the  ancient  state  of 
the  cotnmon  fields,  before  the  idtroducUoh  of  turnips  aiid 
artiiidal  girttSSi^s;  iii  this  early  period' of  otir  husbandry^^ 
fallowing  was  absolutely  nefcessary,  as  there  was  but  little^ 
stock'  then  kept'  in'  proportion  to  what  there  nov^  is,^ 
therefor!^  land  cOtild  not  be  sp^  often  or  so  well  manured 
asno^v;  with  the  inclo^ctre,  therefore,  of  commpn  fields^ 
fetlot^ing  ought  to  have  ceased,  in  other  parts  as  well  as. 
here;  but  where  farmers  stUl  cdntinue  the  repxeheudible 
pracftibe' of  takihgthfee  crops  in  succession,'  which  is  stilL 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  £ng4and,  there  fallowing- ii^ 
absolutely  necessarf ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
part  of  Norfolk  husband^.'* 

I  IcaVe  the  reader  to  say,  here,  **  tMi  1  deny.'*— For,  in 
the  Norfolk  husbarrdry,— emphatically  or  strictly  speak- 
ing,— fallo<ving,-^siinuh6'r'  fallowing,— 4ias  ever  been  au 
essential  link  in  the  chaih  of  management. 

SemikatiOK.— Oh  dibbling ^  we  have  the  following  no* 
tice  of  the  Reporter. 

P.  38. ;  **  Iii'trcatings)f  the  process  in  seeding,  1  shall 
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begin  with  vibezt,  This  is  |>artly  dibbled  and  partly  sown 
broad-cast:  the  former  is  not  ih  so  high  estimation  as  it 
was  some  years  since;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when 
^heat  is  planted  u^on  clover  of  only  one  year's  lay,  it  i* 
the  best  practice,  especially  if  the  dibblersare  i^vell  looted 
after,  for  in  this  case  it  will  admit  of  a  saviiig  .Q^lf ,  a  bushel 
of  corn  to  an  acre."  :     ^ 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Kent,  in  that  dibbling  is 
best  adapted  to  a  clover  ley  of  the  first,  y^ar;— rand,  it 
^ay  be  added,  on  moderately  deep  soils*  on  which  the 
practice  was,  probably  first  adopted,-^on  the  Southern. 
border  of  the  County.       • 

I  am  not  surprized  to  hear  that  the  practice  (highly 
Taluable  as  it  doubtlessly  is,  ojn  a,  suitable  soi)^  ajiia  under 
t  proper  course  of  maiiagement)  is  declining,  in  the 
thinner-soiled  parts  of  Ihe  C9unty',  especially  where  the 
«ix-crop  course  is  practised,— This  decline,  it  ia  probable, 
is  not  more  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  soil,  than  to 
the  practice,  as  it  is  now  performedy  interfering  with  the 
estaolished  course  of  the  country;  by  depriving  it  of  the  • 
SUMMER  FALLOW,  that  raised  it  to  the  enviable  height,  at 
which  it  has  long  been  stationed.  Even  the  modern  inno- 
vatioji,  mentioned  by  the  Reporter,  in  the  same  page 
with  the  last  extract; — namely  that  of  the  second  year's 
ley  being,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  "  seldom  touched  till 
after  Lammas/^— is  calculated  to.^&mu  its  f^iir  and  weU 
earned  fame. 

But  let  not  the  above  remark,  on  the  probable  effects 
of  dibbling  on  the  thinner  soils,  and  in  the  established 
routine  or  practice,  in  Norfolk,  be  any  disparagement  to 
the  practice  in  general.  It  has  ever  struck  me  as  being 
highly  valuable; — an  impression  which  induced  me  to 
examine  into  it,  while  on  the  Spot,  by  every  mean  1  had 
in  my  poWer;  and  to  analyze  and  digest  the  minutiae  ot 
its  operations,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  enable  those  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it^  to  enter  on  its 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Kent  does  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  But,  iii  the 
Appendix  to  his  Report,  are  inserted  several  papers,  re-* 
lative  to  it :  jointly,  hpwever,  they  contain  nothing  re«r  - 
Sembiing  a  whole ; — even  were  the  several  items  of  in* 
formation  systematized.  All  1  have  to  remark,  concerning 
^them,  is,  that  I  find  nothing  in  them  to  add  tp  my  own 
account;  nor  any  thing  that  contradicts  it,  or  in  any  way 
renders  doubtful  its  accuracy. 

Viewing  the  threefold  advantage  of  dibbling  in  the 
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weds  of  grain  crops;  namely,— the  even  distribution  of 
the  seed  in  the  heart  of  the  soil, — the  saving  of  human 
food  arising  from  it,— and  the  employment  of  young  la- 
borers, thereby  enuring  them  to  industry ;— and  seeing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  many  advantages  of  the  legitimate 
husbandry  of  Norfolk,  one  is  naturally  led  to  a  desire 
of  incorporating  them ;— and  the  practicability  of  it  is 
evident. 

Break  up  the  raygrass  leys  as  soon  as  the  finished  bul- 
locks are  sent  off  to  market ;  fallow,  through  the  sum- 
mer;— harrow  down  the  last,  or  seed  plowing;  and  run 
over  it  a  marking  roller; — namely  a  wooden  roller, 
with  rings  or  hoops  of  iron  round  it,  at  every  eight,  nine,  or 
ten  inches,  rising  above  the  wood,  so  as  to  muke  lineal 
impressions,  on  the  surface;  to  guide  the  dibbler,  in  the 
6ame  manner  as  he  is  directed  by  the  "  flags,'*  or  whole 
furrows,  of  one  plowing. 

The  rolling  and  treading  of  the  fallow,  by  this  method 
of  putting  in  the  seed,  could  not  fail  of  being  advan- 
tageous-to  the  light  dry  lands  of  Norfolk. 

Harvesting.— The  harvest  of  Norfolk  is  certainly 
reaped  in  what  a  Kentish  man  would  call  a  slovenly  man- 
ner. But  this  Reporter,  I  think,  is  too  severe  in  his  Cen- 
sure of  it. — When  we  see,  in  the  writer^s  own  statement, 
the  immense  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  the  County;  and 
the  comparatively  few  laborers  that  the  Norfolk  farmer 
can  collect,  to  gather  it  in  (there  being  no  mountainous, 
or  extensive  manufacturing  district  within  reach,  from 
whence  to  draw  them) ;  we  can  only  wonder  how  its  crops 
are  gathered  together. — ^The  dispatch  made  by  the  labor- 
ers of  the  County  is  most  extraordinary;  and  altho  some 
waste  may  occur,  in  the  nature  of  this  dispatch,  the  saving 
of  wages,  tQ  the  grower^  is  probably  much  greater.  Were 
it  not  for  ^he  internal  manufacture  of  the  County,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  crops  grown  within  it, 
could  be  harvested. 

Wheat. —On  the  culture  of  the  different  arable  crops 
of  this  superiorly  aranle  County,  or  on  the  after-manage- 
ment of  its  abundant  produce,  we  look,  in  vain,  for  any 
thing  resembling  an  (Recount,  by  this  Reporter  of  its 
practice. 

Under  the  foregoing  head,  Semination,  something  of 
the  seed  process  of  wheat  is  seen  ;  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
method  of  depositing  the  seed. 

^  On  the  time  of  sowing^  we  find  the  subjoined  observa- 
tions j  which  I  insert,  here,  as  a  further  specimen  of  this 
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manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  on  agricuUural  subjects,-^" 
P.  39.  "  It  has  been  remarked,  that,  as  near  the  time  as- 
|x>ssible  that  nature  sheds  any  particular  seed,  it  always 
grows  with  more  certainty,  and  therefore  less  seed  is  re- 
quired, when  sown  early,  tlian  when  sown  late:  about* 
Michaelmas  is  the  height  of  the  season  here;  it  never 
^ould  be  delayed  above  a  fortnight  after." 

This  reasoning  applied  to  native  plants,  growing  in  the 
state  of  nature,  may,  or  may  not,  be  just.  But  applied  to 
exotics^  under  the  controul  of  aj'ty  we  may  safely  affirm, 
from  the  unerring  evidence  of  experience,  that  it  has  no 
better  foundation,  than  a  wild  untutpred  idea. — All  cuUu 
rated  plants^ai  arable  crops— if  suffered  to  stand,  in  this 
climate,  would  shed  their  seeds,  in  summer  or  autumn* 
But'  confining  ourselves  to  wheat  (without  mentioning 
**  spring  crojis*'  I) — which,  if  suffered  to  stand,  would,  in 
the  greater  part  of  this  kingdom,  shed  its  seed,  in  August. 
Why,  let  it  be  asked,  defer  the  time  of  sowing,  until 
Michaelmas?— Why  not  pursue  the  practice  of  the  Cots* 
wold,  and  Wiltshire  Down,  cultivators,  and  sow  in  har- 
vest?— ^They  sow  not,  however,  the  seed  which  has  just 
dropped  from  the  ear;  but  that  of  the  year  preceding: — 
whilef,  in  the  vale  of  Glocester,  closely  bordering  oil  the 
Cotswold  hills,  the'  most  profitable  time  of  sowing  has 
been  found,  by  long  experience  (under  the  estabnsbed 
Bianagement  of  the  County),  to  be  November^  and  J)e* 
cfember**  And,  in  the  district  in  which  Tarn  now  writing, 
the  north  of  Yorkshire, — it  has  recently  becoioiie  a  prac- 
tice, founded  on  experience,  to  sow  wheat  (winter  wheat) 
in  February  orthe  beginning  of  March.  Even  grass  lands 
of  several  years  laying,  I  have  seen  sown  in  early  spring 
with  good  success. 

On  a  majority  of  the  lands  of  England,  I  am  of  opinion, 
October  is  not  only  the  most  convenient,  but  on  a  par  of 
}'ears  and  seasons,  is  the  most  profitable,  time  of  sowing 
wheat,— on  fallowed,  or  on  ley  ground. 

It  is  not  the  practice,  recommended,  in,  this  case,  that 
I  mean  to  condemn;  but  the  unfledged  principle,  laid 
down ;  which  is  capable  of  misleading  the  student,  antl, 
thereby,  of  doing  mischief,  without  a  probability  of  pro- 
blueing- any  good. 

llie 

*  Even  fn  Norfolk  (notwithstanding  what  wc  read  in  the  last  ex^ 
tract)  wheat  is  (or  was  in  1782)  principally  sown  between  the  middle. 
«>f  October  and  the  middle  of  November.    See  my  Register  of  thfli 
Norfolk  Practice,  Vol.  I.  p.  216. 
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The  produce  of  wheat,  in  Norfolk,  is  stated,  by  Mr.  Kent, 
to  be  as  follows.— P.  56.  *^  There  are  some  parts  of  Marsh- 
land and  the  Flegg  hundreds,  which  will  produce  six 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  ten  of  oats,  upon  an  acre;  but,, in 
very  light  parts  of  the  county,  the  former  is  glad  to  g^t 
two  quarters  of  whes^t,  and  three  of  barley.  However, 
I  believe  the  general  average  crops  of  the  whole  county, 
one  year  with  another,  may  be  estimated  as  high  as  threie 
quarters  of  wheat  and  four  of  barley,  and  other  articles  in 
proportion." 

This  estimate,  I  conceive,  is  too  high.  Norfolk  is  not, 
generally  and  emphatically  speaking,  a  |wheat  country. 
The  "  Marshland"  and  "  Fleg"  Districts  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  County  at  large.  Twenty  bushels,  aa 
acre,  on  a  par  of  years,  would  be, found,  on  a  minute  en- 
quiry, I  believe,  much  nearer  the  general  average  of  the 
whole  County." 

Barley.— In  the  following  short  paragraph,  we  see  the 
whole  of  the  ostensible  article,  concerning  barley,-"the 
most  prevalent  and  productive  crop  of  Norfolk, — in  this 
Report  of  the  highly  extolled  practice  of  the  County. 

P.  39.  "  The  bapey  is,  at  all  times,  put  in  the  ground 
in  excellent  condition.  When  it  follows  wheat,  the  stub- 
ble generally  has  turnips  thrown  upon  it  till  Christmas 
when  it  is  scale  ploughed  in  two  furrow  ridges ;  and  after- 
wards has  four  earths." 

TuRNEPS.— On  this  prevailing  crop,  by  which  Norfolk 
has  deservedly  gained  so  much  praise,  and  truly  we;ll 
earned  honor,  we  find,  in  Mr.  Kent's  Report,  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  information. — They  principally 
rekte,  however,  to 

The  history  of  the  turnep  crop,  in  Norfolk.— P.  40. 
*'  Not  only  this  county,  but  many  other  parts  of  Englai>^, 
are  indebted  to  the  Townshend  family,  for  the  original 
introduction  of  this  root  into  this  country.  Before  ;;hat 
time,  turnips  were  only  cultivated  in  gardens  and  smajl 
spots,  and  hoed  by  gardeners ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George^, 
the  then  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  grandfather  of  the 
present  noble  Marquis,  attended  the  King  to  Hanover, 
in  the  quality  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  observing  tlje 
advantage  of  this  valuable  root,  as  there  cultivated  at  that 
time,  and  the  fertility  it  produced,  brought  the  seed  and 
piractice  into  England,  and  recommended  it  strongly  to 
his  own  tenants,  who  occupied  a  similar  soil  to  that  of 
Hanoyer.  The  experiment  succeeded,  and  by  degrees, 
it  gradually  spread  over  this  couaty." 

P.45t 
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P.  43.  ^  Having  stated,  that  turnips  came  into  thil 
country  from  Hanover,  one  would  naturally  expect,  that 
they  were  managed  to  grekt  perfection  there,  at  this  time; 
but  I  doubt  this  is  not  the  case,  for  I  had  this  summer  the 
honour  to  be  introduced  to  a  very  intelligent  Hanoverian 
nobleman,  at  Windsor,  Count  Hardenberg,  who  was  very 
inquisitive  into  the  state  of  Agriculture  in  England,  and 
upon  my  conversing  with  him  about  turnips,  1  found  that 
they  did  not  know  tne  use  of  them  the,re,  at  this  time,  so 
well  as  we  do,  which  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  an  article 
of  such  great  benefit  should  ever  decline  in  repute;  I 
doubt  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  ground  growing  tired 
of  them." 

How  thoughtless,  or  ill  judged,  then,  to  talk  about  the 
Flemish  husbandry  of  four  crops,  and  one  of  these  tur- 
neps;  and  thus  indirectly  recommend  it  to  the  notice,  if 
not  to  the  imitation,  of  the  Norfolk  husbandman, — in  pre-* 
ference  to  his  long  established  and  profitable  practice* 

The  proposed  substitution  of  vetches*,  lucern,  and  po- 
tatoes!— for  clover  and  tumeps  occasionally, — is  barely 
entitled  to  notice.  It  is  a  mere  reverie  of  a  closet  farmer. 
It  is  not  the  clover,  but  the  raygrass  which  follows  it,  that 
gives  character  and  excellence  to  the  established  practice 
of  Norfolk. 

Again,— P.  41.  "  I  wish  I  could  close  this  short  history 
of  turnips,  without  lamenting,  that  the  ground  dpes  not 
relish  them  so  well  as  formerly,  so  that  great  care  is  ne- 
cessary in  raising  them,  and  more  seed  is  required ;  and 
after  all,  it  is  a  teasing  and  precarious  cro|},  and  admits  of 
no  certain  rules  to  ensure  absolute  success;  though  some 
cautions  may  be  worth  stating  in  this  place.^' 

The  Reporter  accordingly  proceeds  to  dictate; — and, 
in  a  few  lines  tells  us  (in  the  cookery  book  manner)  how 
to  get  a  crop  of  tnrneps.  But,  neither  on  the  culture^ 
nor  the  consumption  of  this  crop,  do  I  find  a  line  that  is 
entitled  to,  insertion,  here: — excepting  an  ingenious  me- 
thod of  manuring  with  rape-cake^  which  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  in  a  degree  established,  since  I  published 
my  detail  of  the  culture  and  consumption  of  the  turnep 
crop,  in J;hat  County. 

P.  41.  <^  Some  persons  use  rape-cake  for  turnip  ma- 
nure ; 

*  In  the  northwwjt  part  of  the  County,  where  shepp  are  the  prin- 
cipal fatting  stock,  vetches  may  be  eligible.  But  not  »o,  in  tho 
(UouR^]^  at  large,  under  its  present  system  of  maDag^ment 
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«ore ;  and  Mr.  Styleman  of  Snettisham,  a  gentleman  of 
considerably  fortune,  who  farms  part  of  his  estate  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  ts  trying  many  ingenious  experiments^ 
uses  it  in  a  pulverized  state,  to  which  he  reduces  it  by 
means  of  two  mills,  worked  by  two  women,  each  mill  be- 
ing formed  of  two  cylinders,  revolving  towards  each  other. 
The  first.breaks  the  cake  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  wal-  ' 
nut,  by  the  operation  of  cogged  cylinders;  the  second  ii 
coniJtructed  of  plain  cajrt-irbrt  cylinders,  similar  to  those 
used  for  grinding  clay  to.  make  bricks.  Thus^educed  to 
powder,  he  piits  it  into  the  very  drills,  where  he  had  just 
before  deposited  the  turnip  seed,  by  means  of  Cook's  ma* 
chine, which* requires  no  other  contrivance  or, alteration, 
than  substituting  different  cups  and  funnels*  The  quan-^ 
tity  of  cake  used  is  a  quarter  of  a  ton  per  acre,  which  has 
never  exceeded  1  /.  5s,  in  its  price.  He  assured  me,  that 
this  method  had  never  failed  to  insure  him  a  good  crop." 

Other  forcing  manures  might  probably  be  used,  in  a 
similar  way,  to  enable  seedling  turnips  to  push  upi  and 
escape  the  depredations  of  their  enemies. 

Sainfoin.— P.  63.  "  Where  land  has  a  chalk  or  marl  at 
the  bottom,  let  not  saint-foin  be  forgotten  upon  such  a 
soil  as  this;  or  even  where  there  is  eravel  under  a  good 
surface,"  (yes,  if  the  gravel  is  of  a  calcareous  qm\\ty,)  "it 
is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  its  favour,  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  but  little  known  ;  I  believe  the  first  person  who 
brought  it  into  Norfolk,  was  the  late  Sir  Henry  L' Estrange; 
next  to  him  it  was  countenanced  by  Mr.  Rolfe  and  the 
Rev.  Arniine  Styleman  ;  but  the  greatest  planter  of  it  is 
Mr.  XUoke,  who  has,  this  dry  summer,  cut  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  loads  of  excellent  hay,  rather  exceeding  a  ton 
to  a  load,  from  one  hundred  and  four  acres.  This  was 
from  a  plant  of  four  years  old,  upon  land  riot  worth  mor^, 
for  any  other  purpose,  than  twelve  shillingj^  an  acre.'*  # 
Grass  t.ANDs.T-The  perennial  herbage  of  Norfolk  Is 
chiefly  found  in  the  marshes  and  fens,  on  theLincolnshife 
and  Catnbridgeshire  «ide  of  the  County  (already  noticed 
p.  282.)  ;—or  in  those  on  the  southeast  or  Yarmouth  qj^r- 
ter ; — or  in  the  narrow  boggy-  bottoms  that  are^at(ei^ 
oVer  the  face  of  the  County.  The  whole  of  these  a«e 
twaterformed  lands ; — the  effects  of  alluvion  and  aquatic 
-plants;  ^ 

'  Thete^Lxey  ex  J  fevr  natural  lands  ^  in. Norfolk,  that  are 
well  adapted  to  this  species  of  produce;   unless  on  its 
^southefti  border. — Nevertheless,  in  parks,  and  other  de* 
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I,  therefore,  willingly  conclude  (though. nothing  of  the 
Itind  is  expressed,  ox  even  intimiated)  thq^t  the  Reporter 
^litely  int|ended^to  concede,  to  me,  the  entire  merit  of 

bringi^g 

'^  For  miniiles,  and  general  remarks  on  the  meadows  of  K^r- 
>fitlt;  *ee  my  Register  of  its  Hural  Economy  ;  Vol.  I.  ,p.  312  ; 
$md  the  mimUes  iheiioe  referred  to. 

And  for  systematized  details  of  the  natui:e  and  JtD|ifovement  of 
Mars3ies  and  Moory  Grounds,  in-  geneml  ;— -see  the  Treaxis^  on 
Lakjdkd  PROF£RrY~-Artic)es  j{>rmiu^  and uAfC(^4^)ll^*   - 

t  In  the  "Appendix,"  are  inserted  three  iK>ticef»  cooceroingjtys 
I ubject .  But  uooe  of  them  is  suOicieptlv  e^i>mab]e  /iO,^,  ^^^lUo  ft 
plac«i  here.  '  >^    .         - 
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bringing  this  distinguished  branch  of  EdgUsh  husbandry, 
Ji)efore  the  public. 

Sheep. — Again,  I  am  watified,  in  coinciding,  in  opi- 
nion, with  Mr.  Kent ; — who  strenuously  advocates  tHe  wa- 
tive  breed  of  Norfolk  ;— and  he  is,  pleased  to  appeal  to 
my  remarks,  on  the  same  topic,  in  corroboration  of  his 
own.  ' 

When  I  wrote  on  the  subject,  the  breed  of  Leicester- 
shire, alone,  had  invaded  their  long  possessed  territory. 
The  Southdbwn  breed  were,  then,  confined  ta.their  own 
native  hills ;  and  had  not,  yet,  h^ci^me  fashionable^  in  Nor- 
folk;— where  the  "  Leicestershires"  wer^,  at  thsCt  time,  all 
the  rage ; — ill  adapted,  as  they  are,  to  the  arable  lands  of 
that  County. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  T  conceive,  of  the  Southdown 
hreeAdoing^  on  the  Wolds  or  calcareous  Downs  of  Norfolk; 
as  these  have  a  close  affinity  to  their  native  soil ;  to  which 
their  habits  have  been  molding,  during  a  succession  of 
ages*.  But  whether  they  are  equally  well  suited  to  the 
far  more  widely  spreading  sandif  loams  of  Norfolk,  expe- 
rience, alone,  can  determine  f.  That  they  are  not  so  well 
adapted,  as  the  native,  breed,  to  the  heathlands^  on  the 
west  side  of  the  County,  wants  not,  L  think,  the- gift  of 
pirophecy  to  foretell. 

The  history  of  the  native  breed  of  Norfolk  is  well  given 

by 

♦  Yet,  in  travelling  over  those  calcareous  grounds,  in  the  mid«4t  of 
summer  (1810)  I  witnessed  a  striking  instance  of  the  climaturc  Qi 
North  Norfolk  being  too  severe  for  tliem.  I^he  day,  it  is  true,  was 
rainy  and  rather  cool  for  the  season,  and  the  few  flocks  that  fell  in  my 
'ivay' had  been  recently  shorn.  But  such  tender-looking  creatures,  in  ■ 
the  shape  of  sheep,  I  never  before  beheld,  under  any  circumstances : 
— turning  their  tails  to  the  wind  (not  strong)  and  sticking  up  their 
backs,  Uke  some  caterpillars,  in  the  act  of  crawling,  they  exhibited 
themselves  in  attitudes  the  m^st  piciuresk ! 

Those  flocks,  however,  mi^Kt  not,  could  not,  be  of  the  gf»nujne 
brt^d  of  the  Soulhdowns  of  Sussex,— a  robust,  hardy  race  of  animals; 
— but,  more  probably,  were  a  delicate,  improted  variety,— molded  to 
the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  day. 

f  On  the  alatey  loams  of  Devonshire  (in  one  instance,  at  least,  that 
I  have  ample  knowledge  of)  they  have  not  done  well ;  though  many 
of  the  original  flock  were  real  "old  Souihdowns."-^Notwithstanding 
they  have  now  been  several  years  on  the  ground,  the  deaths  continue 
to  be  numerous. 

These  truths  are  not  told  to  deter  sheep  farmers,  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  from  trying  the  Southdown  breed,  which,  on  the  chalk  hil's  of 
the  southern  Counties,  are  ^  most  valu  ible  variety  of  sheep  ; — but  to 
caution  those^  who  m^  wish  to  make  the  trial,  n6i  to  run  at  the  breed, 
too  rapidly,  in  any  other  situation. 

Aa 
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by  Mr.  Kent.— P.  102.  "The  sheep  come  next  unde^ 
consideration ;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that 
^eat  part  of  this  county  is  known  to  have,  been,  within  the 
space  of  a  century,  a  wild,  bleak,  unproductive  countrvy 
comparatively  with  what  it  now  is  ;  full  half  of  it  was  rab«- 
bit-warrens  and  sheep-walks ;  the  sheep  were  as  natural  to 
the  soil  as  the  rabbits,  being  hardy  in  their  nature,  and  of 
an  agile  construction,  so  as  to  move  over  a  great  deal  of 
space  with  little  labour.  When  great  tracu  "of  this  land 
"Were  brought  into  a  better  state  of  cultivation,  the  Nor- 
folk sheep  gave  great  aid  to  the  new  improvement,  as  they 
fetched  tneir  sustenance  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
answered  penning  as  well  as  any  sheep  whatever.  Folding 
became  in  high  estimation,  and,  aided  by  marling, brought 
ih^  improvement  of  th(?  country  rapidly  forward.  Soon 
after,  the  turnip  system  followetl,  which  enabled  the  farmer 
to  improve  his  stock  considerably  by  better  keeping; 
so  that,  at  this  time,  they  are  become  respectable  and  pro- 
fitable in  their  return,  and  in  as  high  estimation,  at  Smith- 
field,  as  any  sheep  whatever,  for  no  better  mutton  can  be 
put  upon  a  table ;  and  though  they  produce  but  little 
wool,  it  is  of  good  quality." 

On  the  managerneHt  of  sheep,  whether  in  breediHg  or 
fatting  J  Mr,  K.  is  silent;  excepting  {in  the  section  "irre- 

fular  crops"),  while  speaking  of  a  waste  of  fodde^,  we 
ave  the  subjoined  intimation. — P.  64.  **  Sheep  are  stili 
more  apt  to  create  waste  ;  therefore  the  cutting  of  hay, 
in  like  manner  as  straw  is  cut,  into  chaff,  is  a  frugal  and 
excellent  practice ;  for  by  this  means,  tiiere  is  no  ivaste  at 
all :  and  it  is  certain,  that  hay  given  in  this  way,  will  ga 
considerably  farther,  than  if  given  in  the  old  way." 

Swine.— ^The  ft)llowing  lines  are  all  we  find,  in  the  Be-»> 
port  under  view,  concerning  this  species  of  livestock.— 
1*.  106.   "  The  pigs  are  remarkably  thin-haired  and  small> 
compared  to  the  Hampshire  breed,  hot  very  prolific,  and  ^ 
the  pork  excellent ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  no  idea  o^' 
making  bacon,  farther  than  as  to  bams  and  cheeks,  which, 
however,  they  prepare  extremely  well.    The  number  of 
swine  used  to  be  very  great,  but  isTiow  somewhat  less,  oa 
account  of  the  decline  of  the  dairies." 

Poultry. — P.  106.  "  The  poultry  is  superlatively  good^ 
especially  the  turkey,  which  has  no  equal,  at  least  in 
flavour,  which  I  attribute  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  to 
the  greater  range  which  they  have  more  than  in  other 
counties." 

(p)n  PiG£oxs,  Decoys,  Rabbits  and  Game,  are  the  suU- 
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je^ned  short  notices^^P,  107.  ♦'The  pigeons  am  mudk 
fe%i/^r  «b«in  <brinerly,  as  many  of  the  pigeon -houses  have 
heen  Arapt^  on  accoimt  of  the  injury  which  the  pigeons  do 
to  thatiihed  iMtildings. 

•*Tlie  decoys  are  but  few  to  what  they  were  formerly  t 
bot^^us  there  are  eo  many  otafshes,  and  several  pieces  ot 
water  called  hroads,  it  is  presumed,  that  man^  of  tibent 
might  be  revived  to  advantafge,  as  wild-fowl  is  become 
Ytiore  valuable  since  the  cdmrnunicatioti  to  Londonis  made 
easier  ^nd  quicker,  by  meMs  of  the  turnpike  roads, 

^'Eabbits  are  very  numerdus,  as  the  warrens  are  not 
only  very  cotistderable,  but  many  other  parts  are  fuU  of 
them,  particidarly  near  plantations,  where  they  do  great 
injury,  and  ate  very  difficult  to  keep  down. 

^  Tiae  game  is  still  in  great  plenty,  though  not  equal  to 
liyiiat  it  Was  formerly.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  are  toO 
tenacious  of  it,  which  makes  the  farmer,  its  natural  guar«- 
dian,  less  careful  to  preserve  it;  and  it  is  too  often  a 
source  of  discord  in  the  county." 

In  the  final  section  of  this  Report,  named  "General 
Observations,"— are  contained  the  following  well  con-*  . 
ceived  admonitions ;— with  which  I  will  close  my  extracts 
from  this  valuabltr  work : — and  I  beg  the  author  of  it  will 
accept  a  thousand  thanks,  for  the  pleasure  andinformaticjrai 
it  has  afforded  me ;— -hoping  that  he  will  not  think  uh« 
kindly  of  me  for  the  free  animadversion,  which  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  the  public,  to  apply  to  some  partis 
cular  parts  ot  it.  He  may  be  assured  that  nothing  but  a 
solicitous  regard,  for  the  same  love  of  truth,  and  the  same 
.ardent  desire  to  serve  our  country,  as  is  manifested,  in 
various  parts  of  his  own  perFormance,  could  have  urged 
Bie  to  so  m^pleasant  a  task.  * 

P.  191.'  "  In  this  Report,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  the  Norfolk  husbandry,  and  such  other 
custonas  as  are  necessarily  connected  with  it,  without  ex- 
tenuation or  exaggeration  ;  and  the  intelligent  farmer,  in 
other  parts,  will  be  under  no  difficulty  in  determif/ine 
which  parts  to  adopt,  and  which  to  reject. 

**  lu  the  perusal  of  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  reader  to  lay  aside  all  prejudice,  and  suffer  his 

mind 

♦  Many  months  after  this  article  was  written,  and  had  been  revised 
/or  the  press,  I  observed  with  concern,  In  the  public  prints,  an  account 
of  the  DKATH  of  Mr.  Kent;  whose  character,  as  an  Estate 
A?.^^^»  ^  !J?^«  ^"«  admired.  May  he  have  left  many  ?u?xls  whc> 
Will  fpiiow  Ms  example. 
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ttiind  to  be  open  to  conviction— otBerwise,  I  shall  have 
'Written,  and  he  will  read,  in  vain«  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  iutroduce  tbb  caution,  if  it  were 
not  almost  generally  allowed,  that  husbandmen  are  more 
obstinately  attached  to  old  practices,  let  them  be  ever  so 
bad,  than  any  other  description  of  men,  and  are  conse« 
quently  averse  to  the  introduction  of  any  thing  new,  let  it 
come  ever  so  well  recommended ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
highly iproper  to  be  careful  against  adopting  the  visionary 
recommendations  of  modern  theorists,  who,  upon  hypo* 
^theses  of  their  own,  hold  up  lyild  systems  of  delusion, 
^  which  are  apt  to  mislead  the  credulous  and  do  great 
injury.  * 

^^  True  judgment  seems  to  lie  in  selecting  sach  pbiects 
for  imitation,  as  are  either  the  result  of  well  attested  ex-^ 
periments,  or  that  come  from  such  respectable  authority 
Bs  cannot  be  doubted/' 
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"GENERAL   VIEW 

or  TRB 

AGRICULTURE 

OF  TKB. 

COUNTY  OF   NORFOLK; 

BRAWN  UP  FOR  TUB  C0M8I DERATION  OF  T9E 

BOARD  OF  AORICULTURB  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT.! 

THE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  BOARD. 
1804/' 


Jl  he  QUALIFICATIONS  of  this  Writer  are  noticed,  afore- 
going, p.  65.  How  far  they  have  been  well  applied,  ii\ 
compiling  the  Volume;  now  under  Review,  ifiay  be  emir 
tied  to  a  liew  moments  consideration. 

Why  the  County  of  Norfolky  which  had  been  reported, 
txeo  deep,  should  have  been  selected  by  the  Board,  as  a  fit 
subject  on  which  to  employ  the  time  and  talents  of  their 
principal  Secretary,  does  not  fully  appear.  The  Secre- 
tary's own  apology  for  it  is  as  follows. — "  Introduction. — A 
second  Report  for  the  County  of  Norfolk,  by  a  different 
writer  from  the  gentleman  who  executed  the  first,  demands 
a  short  explanation,  to  obviate  any  idea  tending  to  lower 
the  estimation  in  which  the  original  Report  is  justly  held. 
There  have  been  various  instances  of  second,  and  even 
third  Reports  of  the  same  County,  all  by  different  hands;** 
(a  precident!)  "but  in  the  case  of  Norfolk  a  new  Report 
was  demanded,  for  a  local  reason.  The  introduction  of  a 
new  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  prac- 
tice of  drilling  spread  in  the  County,  had  effected  so  great 
a  change  in  the  state  of  Norfolk  husbandry,  that  all  former 
works  on  the  Agriculture  of  that  celebrated  County  must 
necessarily  be  deficient,however  excellent  in  other  respects, 
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The  present  Report  does  not  appear  to  tlie  exclnsion  of 
the  former,  but  merely  in  assistance  of  it;  that  such  ob« 
jects  as  were  unnoticed,  or  hut  little  attended  to,  fron^ 
their  being  at  that  moment  in  their  infancy,  should  now 
be  registered,  for  the  use  of  spch  other  Counties  as  piajf 
not  yet  have,  made  similar  exertions.^* — "  July  .14, 1804.'* 

These,  surely,  might  well  be  deemed  *>  lame  ei(;cuses."-rs 
Why  follow  the  "  Southdown'*— a  Sussex  bre^d  of  sheep, 
into  Norfolk  ?— Why  not  rather  study  t^e  breed  and  its 
improvement,  on  its  native  soil ;  where  it  had  reached  its 
highest  degree  of  excellency;  and  yrbere  itjiad  been  Ipng 
established;  rather  than  in  Norfolk,  where  it  was  buf 
VLwAer  experiment ;  and  where  (eyen  from  what  appears; 
in  the  Report  itself)  it  was  chiefly  or  wholely  cQriflned,  ^ 
a  particular,  and  narrowly  circumscribed  quarter  of  the 
County  ;«-being^  in  thf  Couipty  at  l^ge,  $^  Yerystran-s 
ger? 

,  Again.—- Why  make  the  tour  of  Norfoll^  to  f^ee  ^Bome- 
tbing  of  drilling;  which  had  been  practised,  more  Cf 
less,  in  aloiost  every  County  of  the  iingdom>  lor  9i€tfQ 
than  twenty  years ;  and  which,  in  Norfolk,  might  theiv 
have  been  deemed  a  comparatively  n^w  taxing  \ 

Had  the  Reporter's  excuse  been,  that  he  made  the  tput 
of  Norfolk,  to  study  the  art  of  dibblir^;  which,  tbe^e^ 
received  its  birth ;  and  where,  oply,  it  was  ^n  ^stadli^heq 
practice ;^it  would  have  l)ee(i, — as  f?ir  as  this  circum^ 
stance  would  ^ave  warranted  it,— a<^^is§ib!e:— ^rovi^ed^ 
I  mean,  it^  rise,  progress,  and  es.t^Ushment  b%d  pot  been 
previously  possessed,  ip  dct^l|  by  the  pp^blic. 

{low  inexplicably,  then,  it  is,  tha^  the  precious  tinie  of 
the  principal  Secretary  o(  the  Boar4  sfiould  haye  been  so 
Bnprofitably  employed;  as  in  $!Ung  ^  full  bodied,  octavo^ 
volume,  principally,  with  unimpoiftant  opinions^!  andi 
vague  assertions,  pipl^ed  up,  in  conversatiooi  or  casua^ 
enquiry;  concerning  practices  with  which  the  public  were 
previously  acquainted! — ^The  most  apt  motto  tphavebee^ 
placed,  in  the  title  p^ge  of  ^^is  vqluupej^  woulc^  surely  hay^ 
been — 

■  ~  ^'  Vanity  of  vanities  alto^eth^r  vfinity.*^ 
However,  as  the  volume  is.  now  before  pe^  1  ^ill  g(^ 
carefully  thro^g^i  it,  find  mark  what  may  appear  to  b^ 
useful  i^q  the  pyblic,— and  \s  not  included,  in  my  owr^ 
](legister;  or  in  the  foyegoin^j  Review  o^  Mx.  J^ent'^ 
I^eport.  ^        ' 

The  MOPE  of  SVRYEY,  in  this  instance,   or  ra^ljicr  the 
manner  i^  whifb  t^  materials  of  this  yolunpe  were  olw 

^ined,— 
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tained,*«i-woiild  seem  to  have  been  (for  nothing  is  e»plU 
ciily  stated  concerning  it)  by  occasional  visitSy  from  tinie 
to  time,  to  men  of  fortune,  in  the  northern  .  part  of  the 
County;  and,  by  a  tour  through  the  County  at  larg^e, 
previously  to  the  compilation  of  the  Report, —  as  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 

In  point  of  Authobship,  no  comparison  will  bear,  be- 
tween the  Report  of  Norfolk,  ?ipd  that  of  Lincolnshire. 
Were  it  not  fqjr  the  title  page,  no  one  would,  from  the 
manner  observable  in  the  two  Works,  suspect  them  to  be 
from  the  same  p^n.  The  volume,  now  under  consider- 
ation, is  mostly  written  in  readable,  intelligible  language; 
and,  to  the  arrangement  of  its  m3.terial$  commendable 
l^ttention  has  been  paid.  Not  only  are  the  several  topics, 
or  heads,  pretty  generally  kept  distinct;  but  the  more 
complete  subjects  are  analytically  systematized : — ^much 
in  the  way,  in  which  I  have  usually  treated  of  th^m. — 
Further  observations,  on  the  execution  of  this  Work,  will 
be  made  in  passing  through  it. 

The  number  of  pages  532.  , 

No  Indear. 

A  Map  of  the  Spils  gf  Norfolk;  and  seven  small  Plates 
Ijf  |mpleR|ent§  &c. 


SUBJECT  THE  FIRST- 

NATURAt,   ECONOMY. 


E) 


iXTENT.— See  Mr.  ICent*«  statement,  p.  268,  afore- 
going. 

CLiMATURE.rr-On  thi^  topic,  too,  t^e  Secretary  follows 
Mr.  K.  who  Hgrfees  with  me,  in  regard  to  the  backwardness 
pf  the  seasons,  in  Norfolk. 

SoiLs...!--Tbe  Secretary  has  appropiriated  twelve  pages, 
tp  this  subject;  ov^r  j^nd  above  the  "  Map  of  the  Soil," 
^fore  noticed;  on' Which  so^ie  considerable  share  of 
thoaght  appears  to  have  been  bestowed.  But,  after  Mr, 
.^RN  r's  valuable  detail,  vve  -find  very  little,  in  the  Secre- 
tar^r's  account,  that  deolands  public  attention.— The  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  extent  of  each  species  of  soil,  set 
down  in  his  account,  may,  if  suflSciently  accurate,  have 
its  usie.    ?^c^  authority  is  giv6n. 
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360  NATURAL  ECOKOMY. 

P.  4.  *^  The  relative  contents  of  these  districts  are  found 
by  measurement"  (by  whom?)  "  to  be: 

Squ^l-e  Miles. 

Light  sand, 22^0 

Good  sand, .  420 

Marshland  clay, 60 

Variolas  loams,     .     .     .     .     .     ...      .      .  900 

Rich  loam,    ..     i     .......     .  148 

Peat,     .,.'... 82 

1830'' 

It  may  be  remarked,  ofthis  statement,  that,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  ^'  Good  Sandy^^  is  included  the  chalk  hills  of  Nor- 
folk y  and  the  rich  silty  lands— -^A^r  marshes— of  the  north 
coast.  And  that  the  sweeping  designation  "  rarious  loams'^ 
(which  emblues  half  the,  map)  is  altogether  indetermi- 
nate;— as  equally  covering,  and.  of  course  confounding, 
the  cool  strong  lafids  of  the  southern  border  of  the  County, 
with  the  light  sandy  loams  of  the  central  and  eastern  pans 
of  it:— or,  to  use  the  Reporter's  own  words  [see  jarm^ 
ensuing) — "  the  dry  soils  and  the  Xi^et  ones:''— cbnfee* 
quently,  levelling  tHe  almost  only,  and  certainly  the  most 
radical,  agricultural  distinctions  of  lands,  in  Norfolk  !- 


SUBJECT  THE  MICOND. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


Appropriation.— The  chapter,  "  Enclosing^'  occu- 
pies seven  sheets  I  of  letter  press;— Itself  a  small  volume. — 
'I'he  subjoined  is  the  Reporter'?  prefatory  account  of  it,— 
P.  75.  "The  number  of  parliamentary  enclosures  that 
have  taken  place  of  late  ye^rs  in  Norfolk,  and  the  ren>erk- 
able  improvements  which  were  known  to  have  flowed  from 
them,  made  it  an  object  of  consicferable  importance  to 
ascertain  the  result,  as  far  as  it  could  he  procured  by 
visiting  the  respective  places,  or  obtaining  information 
fro'm  the  Commissioners,  or  other  persons  interested  in 
the  work  thus  effected.  With  this  view  I  visited  many 
of  them,  and  gained  the  best  intelligence  to  be  procured 
concerning  the  rest.     The  following  alphabetical  table 

contains 
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secretary's  nobfouc.  SUi. 

contains  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  with  such  additions, 
not  immediately  relative  to  enclosing,  as  circumstaaces 
induced  my  attending  to.'* 

Six  of  those  seven  sheets  would  seem  (in  turning  them 
ever,  fot  who  could  endure  to  read  them?)  to  be  filled  with 
'*  baptisms  and  burials"! 

On  the  PRINCIPLES  of  Appropriation  ;- or  on  the  busi- 
ness of  "  Enclosing,"  not  a  page,  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twelve,  could  be  well  formed.  ,  And  on  the  effects 
of  Appropriation,  we  find  nb  general  statement,  nor 
any  conclusion  draVvri : — not  even  regarding  population 
(which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  chapter) — as  to. 
whether,  on  the  whole  of  the  information  adduced,  it 
has  encreased,  or  lessened,  in  consequence  of  Appropri- 
ation and  Inclosure! 

Under  the  head,  "  General  Observations,"  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter,  are  a  few  pages  of  particulars, — chiefly 
communicated  by,,  ot  extracted  owl  oi^  Commissioners  of 
Inclosures. — But  how  astonishingly  strange,  that,  even 
from  men  of  this  description,  scarsely  any  thing  of  prac-^ 
tical  information,  relating  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
Appropriation,  or  **  Enclosing,"  has  been  collected.— The 
few  following  lines  are  all  that  appear  to  me  worthy  of 
extraction.— P.  184.  ^  In  all  the  enclosures  in  which  Mr. 
Algur  has  been  concerned  as  a  Commissioner,  it  has  not 
been  the  practice  to  put  poor  men  to  the  proof  of  the 
legality  of  their  claims,  but  the  mere  practice,  and  if  they 
have  proved  the  practice  even  of  cutting  turf,  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  right  of  common,  and  allotted  for  ac* 
cordingly." 

llegarding  the  scattered  crumbs,  observable  in  the  main 
body  of  the  chapter,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  man, — seeing 
the  writer  himself  has  not  thought  ihem  worth  con- 
centrating,— will  ever  take  the  paiqs  and  labor  of  picking 
them  up,  and  applying  them  to  any  useful  purpose^-** 
even  were  they  capable  of  such  an  application. 
^  In  the  chapter,  ** 'Wastes,"  we  are  told,— P.  385.  *^  No- 
thing can  cause  more  surprize  in  the  minds  of  many 
strangers  on  their  first  visiting  Norfolk,  than  to  find,  on 
entering  the  county  by  Brandon  or  Thetford,  a  long  stage 
of  18  miles  to  Swafham,  through  a  tract  which  deserves 
to  be  called  a  desert:  a  region  of  warren  or  sheepiyalk, 
scattered  with  a  scanty  cultivation,  yet  highly  improve- 
iable." 

Poor  Rates.— The  average  of  forty  minutes,  made  by. 
the  Reporter,  in  different  parts  of  the  County,  is  set  down 
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^  Ss.ed.  in  the  pound ^'^  (p.  47):— But  Whether  ^n  nominal 
wents,  or  on  real  rents  paid,  or  on  racic  rents  estimated,  is 
not  (except  in  a  few  instances)  ntentioned ! 

In  4  section  entitled,  ^^  Comparison  of  Times"  (wbicU 
will  be  further  noticed)  the  ris&  in  **  parish  r^tes,*'  be-' 
tween  1790  ^nd  ISO^,  is  made  ot»t  to  be  thirty  per  cent. 
p.  510. 

Tithes. — ^The  "  generol  average  of  37  minutes,'*  corned 
i>ut  at  "  45.  prf.  per  acre"  (p.  41)  and  4be  rise  per  ^cre, 
Mtween  1190  ^nd  1803,  fifty  eight  pet  cent.  p.  510. 

Mai^kets.—- p.  490.  ••  Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  hat 
^  small  ship,  which  he  keeps  constantly  employed  in 
.  Wrrying  his  corn  to  I^ofidon,  in  bringing  rape^cake  for 
manure  from  l^plland,  London,  Hull,  or  wherever  it  is  tp 
be  procured  best,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  When  his 
farm  doe^  not  in  this  manner  produce  employment,  he 
sends  her  for  coals,  or  deals,  or  on  ^ny  ser^^ice  which  times 

ami  markets  render  eVigible," <*  Mr.  MpNEY  HiLL>  of 

Waterden,  has  also  a  sloop  pf  50  tons,  which  goes  to  sea, 
with  two  men  and  two  boys:  he  built  her,  and  the  em- 
ployment is  the  same  fis  JVIr.  Ovehi^an's,  ]\Ir.  Va^X 
pas  liliewis^  pne.** 


SUBJECT  THE  THIRD. 

HURAL  ECONOMY, 

DIVISION  THE/FIRST. 

TENANTED  ESTATE3. 


E 


STATES.— P.  17.  "  Estates  are  of  all  si^es  in  Norfolkj^ 
fronfi  nearly  the  largest  scale  to  the  little  freehold:  one  of 
25,000/.  a  year;  one  of  14,000/.;  one  of  I3,0Q0/,;  two  of 
10,000/,;  many  of  about  50PQ/ ;  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  all  smaller  proportions.  When  the  larger  properr 
ties  are  deducted,  the  remainder  of  the  fcounty  will  be 
found  divided  into  moderate  estates,  ^nd  in  th^  hands  of 
gentlemen  who  ps^y  a  considerable  attention  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  agriculture." 
RECMiMiNa  Heathlands.— p.  ?85,  ^  ^r.  Sevan,  after 

trying 
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tiyiog  gereral  methods  of  biiff^w  oU  beadi  lands  iot^ 
cuUi>'ation^  gave  tl|e  preference  to  %ne  ioWomtig :  sovr  oatt 
^d  peads  on  one  ear^h  after  the  drill  roltef }  after  harrest 
feed  hard  with  sheep  for  ism>  years,  in  order  to  rot  the  old 
^rf - 

DraI!9Ikg  EsTAiFES.— -P,  St9.  *^  Mr.  Freemttiy  of  Swan-» 
ton  MorleV)  possessing  f  tfact  of  meadows  on  the  river,  at 
^illingfold,  poisoned  by  the  water  bfing  pent  up  by  tba 
l^iH  at  EUing,  an4  no  fall  to  be  gained  oq  bin  side  for 
draining  it,  Uld  a  truck  uqder  die  river,  and  htj  perfnis- 
stbn,  ending  a  drain  on  the  other  sido,  gained  a  fall,  an4 
Vy  it  drained  12Q  apres,  tq  his  great  profit,  and  also  to 
lowering  the  soafcage  of  his  neighbours*  meadows.  The 
iAiprovem^nt  doubled  at  least  the  value  of  the  land.** 

MiLis.—Sieafn.  f.  73.  ^  Mr.  Goooh  of  Quiddenham^ 
ia  Norfolk,  betving  a  water-mill  which  was  sonoetimes  un*^ 
^fmployed  for  want  of  water,  erected  a  steam  engine  con-t 
tiguous,  at  the  expense  of  about  50Ql,  The  stove  which 
heats  the  boiler,  i«  soconti*ived  fts  to  b«im  coal  to  coke  for 
fais  inalt-bonse.  One  m^n  attends  both  the  engine  and 
the  cinder  oven,  It  was,  in  the  drought  of  }90Q,  of  sin^uv 
l^r  use  to  the  whole  country,  for  wiM  and  water  having 
both  failed  in  ^  grei^  measure,  com  w^  brought  from  tea 
^iles  distance,  to  b^  ground  by  this  engine  :  b^  bas  two 
pai^  of  ston^  to  the  water-wheel,  and  two  pair  to  the  en^ 
gine.    The  power,  thit  of  twelve  hors<Js»^ 

Water  MilL—f.  391.  *^ln  going  from  Wj^terden  ta 
Rainham,  passed  by  Sculthorp^  Mill,  and  there  enter  a 
tej^ion  that  mo^t  nial^e  a  farmer's  heart  acbe*  Of  the 
innsances  that  a  country  can  be  plagued  with,  certainly 
W£^ter-roil|s  class  v^v  h^gh  in  tb^e  bla^  catalogue  %  for  the 
$aHe  of  this  beggaiTf  mill,  which  {apparently  cannot  bo 
^orth  more  than  from  20 1,  to  30 1,  a  year,  here  is  a  noble 
tract,  froflfi  a  furlong  to  a  mile  wide,  of  what,  ought  to  be^ 
rich  meadow,  poisoined  \vitb  water,  and  producing  rushes, 
flags,  se<jge,  and  ^U  $orts  of  aquatic  rubbish.  Woo  would 
^rot  suppose  the  two  8ide$  of  the  river  belonging  to  little 
proprietors,  as  beggarly  as  the  mill,  who  could  meet  over 
theif  tankard  to  wrangle,  but  never  agree?  No  such  mat- 
ter. Marquis  '|V)wn6hend  o4i  one  rfde,  and  Mr.  Coke  oa 
tbe  other.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  coupie  the  two  stew- 
ards of  tbe  estates  up  to  the  chin  in  one  of  these  over- 
j[lowing  dykes,  till'thcy  settled  the  matter,  for  the  bmefii 
ilf  the  publicr-^l^T9i^o\  Bravo! 

Tenancy. — P.  47.     **  The  great  improvements  which 
for  70  years  past  have  rendered  Norfolk  famous  for  its 

husbandry. 
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hUsb^ndry^  were  efl^Mi  by-meaiis  of  2L  reaiss  leases  ;•  » 
eircumstatice  which  very  fortunately  took  pla«e  on  the  first 
attempt  to  breiik  up  the  heaths  aoa  warrens  in  the  north- . 
w^est  part  of  the, County,  ll^ese  teases  ettoblished  them- 
selves generally;  and  were,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
powerfully  operative  in  vK)rking  those  gveat  ameliorations 
of  wastes  which  converted  that  part  of  the  County  into^a* 
garden/'  .  »  ' 

The  Reporter  proceeds  to  dissertate ^  on  this  subject. 
But  the  following  information,  respecting  the  prevailing 
practice/,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  is  worth  a  "  powjer  "  of  ar- 
gument.—P.  49.  *'  Sorry  I  am  to  perceive,  that  contrary 
ideas  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  in  this  County;  that 
some  landlords  will  give  no  leases,  and  others  only  for  7  • 
or  d  years.  Thit  the  agriculture  of  the  Country  will  suffer 
in  proportion  as  these  ideas  prevail,  I  Have  not  a  doubt ; ; 
ana  it  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  that  Mr,  Coke,  the 
possessor  of  toe  largest  estate  in  it,  adheres  steadily  to 
those  principles  which:  improved  bis  noble  property, 
never  giving  a  shorter-term  than  21  years." 

My  sentiments  on  granting .  twentyHone.  years  leases, 
under  existing  circumstances,  appear  p.  320,  aforegoing. 

Covenants. — P.  50.  **  The  New  Covenants^  in  Letting  the 
Farms,  of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P.— 

<^ Supposing  a  farm  to  contain  540  acres  arable  land^ 

'^  Shall  and  will  at  all  times,  keep  and  leave  ninety 
ai^re^,  part  of  the  arable  land,  laid  to  grass  of  one  or  more 
years  laying.  Also  .ninety  acres  grass  of  two  or  more* 
years  laying— each  to  be  laid  down  with  a  crop  of  corn, 
after  turnips,  and  to  continue  laid  two  years  at  least ;  the 
time  of  laying  to  be  computed  from  the  harvest  next  after 
sowing  the. said  seeds ;  and' upon  breaking  up  the  same  f, 
after  January  1st,  1804,  may  be  permitted  to  sow  forty* 
five  acres  (part  thereof  annually)  with  pease,  or  tares,  xox 
seed,  to  be  twice  well  hoed :  other  part  thereof  with  tares, 
fo.r  green  food,  buck-wheat,  or  any  leguminous  or  ether 
vegetable  plant,  for  ploughing  in  as  manure,  or  summer- 
tilling  any  portion  of  the  remainder. 

^^  Shall  not  sow  any  of  the  lands  with  two  successive 
crops  of  corn,  grain,  pulse,  rape^  or  turnips^  for  seed, 

(except 

^  •  For  the  former  covenants  of  that  estate,  isec  p.  322, 

''  f  The  land  intended  to  be  sown  with  pease  should  not  be  til!  4{ 
years  after  the  comniencement  of  lease,  upon  supposition  that  new 
tenant  mav  not  be  so  situated  as  to  have  the  turnips  (covenanted  to  be 
left  by  old  lease)  completely  dean,** 
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(except  the  above-mentioned  pea  and  tare  stubble),  with*- 
©ut  the  leave  or  consent  of  the  said  ",  his  beirs^  or 
assigns,  being  first  had  and  obtained  in  writing* 

**  Lands  for  turnips,  four  clean  earths  at  least. 

".The  turnjps  covenanted  to  be  left  in  the  last  year, 
ninety  acres  to  be 'mucked,  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend, 
and  to  be  paid  for  by  valuation  ;  at  the  same  time  a  due 
regard  to  be  had  to  the  cleanness  of  the  land  upon  which 
they  grow.  ♦ 

* "  Sheep,  cattle,  and  all  other  live  stock,  to  be  lodged 
upon  some  part  of  the  premises,,  wheix  consuming  the 
produce  of  the  farm. 

^^  Straw,  chaff,  and  colder,  to.be  left  without  allowance. 

"  Incoming  tenant  to  carry  out  the  crop  of  corn,  not 
exceeding  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  gratis. 

^  Rent  payable  forty  days  before  St.  Michaelmas  (where- 
*ever  a  thrashing  machine  is;  or  shall  be  erected),  if  de- 
manded, by  notice  in  writing  being  left  at  the  farm-house 
to  that  purpose." 

Rent.— The  "Recapitulation'*  of  a  few  pages  of  me- 
moranda made  in  going  through  the  country,  stands  thus : 
P.  40.    *^  The  light  sand  district,  as  marked  on  the  M^p, 
I  conceive,  lets,  on  an  average,  at  6s.  an  acre; 
' "  The  various  loams  at  16s. 

**  The  better  sand  12s. 

«*  The  rich  loam  26s."  , 

In  the  section,  "  Comparison  of  Times,"  it  appears  that 
the  rise  of  rent  from  1790  to  1804,  was  <*  35  pier  cent.'' 
•pr^510.       * 


DIVISION  THE  SECOND. 

WOODLANDS. 

V-/n  tlhis  branch  of  Rural  Economy,  little  information  is 
adduced.-^Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,and  Mr.  Bbvan  of  Rid- 
dlesworth,  are  mentioned  as  principal  planters.  The 
first,  we  are  told,  has  planted  more  than  two  millions,--^ 
and  the,  latter  nearly  one  million,— of  "trees  and 
shrubs."  ^       -  • 

The  following  anecdote,  relating  to  'the  L^rch,  is  well 
worth  preserving,  here.-r-P.  384.  >*  Colonel  Buii-EIV 
shewed  me  a  circumstance  ^dative  to  t|i\s.  tree^  which 

'    •  iperiti 
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merits  noting :  old  sows,  if  allowed  to  get  at  ^em,  will 
bark  them  for  the  sake  of  niM)ing  themselves  in  the  tai^ 

Eentine :  he  had  some  killed^  in  this  manner,  before  bfe 
new  by  what  cause ;  when  infonned,  be  ordered  the  s6w8 
to  be  watched)  and  bad  it  eonfirined  by  hia  own  vtew^ 


DIVISIOK IHE  THlRft. 

AGRICULTURE. 


J;  ARMS.— J&a<— P.  26.  **  tipon  tbts  subject  ire  mvtM: 
divide  the  County  generally  into  two  parts— the  dry  soibi 
and  the  wet  ones.  Upon  the  former  toe  farms  are  iarg^ 
jttd  HfKMi  the  latter  tn^ch  smaller. 

'^  The  rich  districts  which,  though  dry  eitougb  for  tnr*- 
nips,  are  atrong  enough  for  yielding  gfeat  cvops  of  wheat, 
possess  some  modera&y^siaed  farms,  such  as  firom  400  to 
600  acres;  but  many  smaller.  The  wet  land  is  more 
commonly  held  in  small  occupations.  The  poorer  sands 
are  usually  in  verv  extensive  farmar**  See  tSbt^i;  p.  SGO. 
.  Hotnestcads. — P.  19.  **  In  the  species  .of  building  pro- 
perly appropriated  to  an  Agricultural  Report,  ^neater  «> 
ertions  have,  I  believe,  been  made  in  Norfolk  than  in  anjr 
other  County  of  the  kingdom.  One  landed  proprietor, 
Mr.  Coke,  haa  expendedabove  one  hundred  thousand 
I>ouNDS  in  farm-houses  and  offices;  very  many  of  them 
erected  in  a  style  much  superior  to  the  houses  usually 
assigned  for  the  residence  of  tenants  ;^  and  it  gave  me^ 
pleasure  to  find  all  that  I  viewed,  famished  by  his  fanners 
in  a  manner  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  costliness  of 
the  edifices.  When  men  can  well  afford  sqcb  ex€frti6ns, 
they  are  certainly  commendable. 

*•  One  of  Mr.  Cokeys  bams  at  Holkham  is  built  in  a 
traperior  style ;  !fiO  feet  long,  SO  broad,  and  50  high,  and 
surrounded  with  sheds  for  60  head  of  cattle  :  it  is  capitally 
executed  in  white  brick,  and  covipred  with  -fine  blue  slate. 

<<  At  Syderstone^  he  has  built  another  enormous  barn, 
with  stables,  cattle*sbeds,  hog-sties,  shepberd's  and  bailifl^s 
bouses,  surounding  a  tar^e  qtiadrangular  yard,  likewise 
in  a  stj^e  of  expense  rai?ly  met  with.  In  discourse  with 
'     -  '  the 
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men  at  ^york  in  this  barn,  they  informed  us,  that  to  one 
man  who  tmpitched  the  waggon  at  Harvest,  seven  odiei^ 
were  necessary  oii  the  g^^  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the 
com  (!)  after  it  was  raised  to  some  height ;  at  a  great  ei:* 
pense  at  a  time  of  the,  year  when  labour  is  the  most  ra- 
iuable.''* — The  Reporter  adds— and  his  observation  I  l>e* 
lieve  might  be  applied  to  the  whole  County— •"  the  farmers 
are,  however,  very  generally  advocates  not  only  for  bams, 
but  for  great  barns.^'^— And  it  may  be  further  added*— Thft 
proprietor  of  the  Holkham  estate  is  not  the.  only  on^ 
who  has  indulged  a  passion  for  gorgeous  farm  buildings  ; 
end  thereby  entailed  lasting-incumbrances  on  eistates«  A 
co/wefweVw^  homestead  is  much  more  profitable  to  a  tenant, 
than  a  great  one.  Yet  judging  from  the  close  of  d»e 
chapter,  ^  Buildings,"— Mflrf  valuable  quality  has  not, 
hitherto,  beensufEciently  attended  to,  in  the  County  of 
Norfolk.— P.  25.  "  I  wish  1  had  it  in  my  power  to  adc^ 
that  I  saw  a  good  farm-yaixi  in  the  county,  manifesting 
coTTtrivance,  and  in  which  no  building  could  be  moved  ^ 
any  other  scite  without  doing  mischief.  Where  it  suck  aai 
one  to  be  seen?" 

The  following  hint,  in  rural  architecfmre,  is  not  new, 
but  eligible. — -P.  20^  "  In  building  the  walls  around  a  new 
farm-yard  for  Mr.  Coke,  Mr.  Overman,  after  a  certain 
height,  drawls  them  in  to  a  brick's  lengA  at  the  top,  a 
saving  in  these  erections  which  merits  notice.** 

Building  Matmals. — P.  21.  **  Mr.  Coke  has,  at  Hollc- 
hatn,  a  brick  manufactory,  which  ranks  very  high  among 
the  first  in  the  kingdom  ;  bric\s  in  all  sorts  of  forms  are 
made,  so  that  in  raising  an  edifice,  there  is  never  a  neces- 
sity for  breaking  a  whole  brick  to  have  a  smaller  of  a  very 
imperfect  shape,  which  takes  time,  and  creates  waste; 
cornice,  round  col u nan,  corner,  arch  bricks,  &c.  are  made 
in  great  perfection.** 

Occupiers. — Within  the  section, "Farms,'*  the  Secre- 
tary brings  together  the  names  of  more  than  fifty  ocou-' 
piers  (names  that  are  constantly  recurring,  thro  the  vo- 
lume) : — but  without  noticing  either  the  quality  or  the 
natural  situation  of  their  several  holdings ; — as  to  whether 
they  lie  on  the  chalk  hiih^  in  the  fens  or  marshes^  or 
"Sinxowg  t\ie\hegthland$^  ihe  smndy  loams^  or  the  ^ool  strong 
lands  of  Norfolk  !  The  na'^nes  even  of  the  farms,  or  \kit 
parishes  they  lie  in, — were  they  always  to  be  fouifd  in  the 
Reporter's  map, — would  avail  but  little  \  as  the  labor  of 
searching  for  them,  in  the  tnap  at  large,  would  deter 
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readeis  in  general  from  the  parsoit*'.«^The  list  is  intm-* 
"  duced,  with  the  subjoined  neat  euk^.— P.  32*  ^  Those 
who  have  visited  Holkbam  as  farmers,  will  not  accuse  me 
of  flattery,  if  1  assert  of  Mr.  Coke,  that  he  \s  fairest  where 
many  arefairP 

Plan  of  Management.— Under  the  head,  **  Farms,*' — 
**  Course  of  Crops,*'—- and  "  Arable  System,"  are  found 
ample  and  extraordinary  remarks,  relating  to  '^  the  Nor- 
folk husbandry!" — ^In  these* remarks  we  perc^eive  mc  of 
the  Reporter's  rtaL  motives  for  loading  the  agricultural 
book  market  with  an  unnecessary  volume. 

In  iny  Report^  I  spoke  of  the  practice  of  EastNorfolk, 
as  the  (one  esublished  system  of  Norfolk  husbandry  ; 
by  which  rae  immense,  almost  incredible,  surplus  produce, 
mentioned  aforegoing,  was  principally  obtained. — ^This 
would  seem  to  have  given  umbrage  to  the  splendid  me- 
teors which  then  blazed,  or  were  beginning  to  blaze, 
amid  the  dark  region  of  rabbit  warrens  and  wild  sheep* 
walks,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  County  ;-*-m 
which  last-enlightened  part  of  it,  the  writer  of  the  Keport, 
now  under  consideration,  appears  to  have  receivea  his 
first  impression  of  "  Norfolk  husbandry." 

Delighted,  no  doubt,  with  the  hospitality,  and  that  still 
more  delightful  repast^  the  fierce  argument,  Which  seldom 
fails  to  arise,  during  a  state  of  revolution,  whether  in  poli- 
tics, or  in  agriculture, — he  has  gratefully  stepped  forward 
to  blazen  forth  the  practices  which  there  prevailed,  in 
1804. — Even  in  his  map,  we  see  the  words  "Norfolk, 
husbandry,"  displayed  in  capitals,  over  northern  Nor- 
folk f:  and  this,  notwithstanding,  if  we  were  implicitly 

to 

*  For  further  remarks,  on  this  topic,  see  the  bead,  Tumeps,  en- 
duing. 

t  The  Reporter  not  unfreqiiently  designates  the  scroll  of  the 
County,  here  spoken  of,  by  the  Jerm,  '*  West  Norfolk  ;" — a  name 
-which,  naturally  and  indispensibly  belongs  to  the  marsklandsp  fens, 
and  heathlands  of  Norfolk :— certainl}^  not  to  the  chalk  hills  and  their 
environs. — "  Northwest  Norfolk,'*  which  this  writer  sometimes  uses,  b 
more  allowable.  Bat,  seeing,  not  only  ip  Nature,  but  in  the  Re- 
porter's map,  that  the  narrow  range  of  country,  about  whose  revolu- 
tionary proceedings  this  Reporter  has  more  particularly  written, 
stretches  away  along  the  north  coast,  (from  the  inlet  of  the  sea,  which 
divides  Norfolk  from  Lincolnshhre  on  the  west,  t«wutl  the  eastecD 
coast  of  the  County) ,<T-NoaTiT  Norfolk  is  the  appropriate  <erm 
which,  indisputably,  belongs  to  it;  and  by  which  1  shall  distinguish 
it 
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to  tely  on  his  own  details,  scarsely  any  two  principal  6ci- 
cupiers  in  it,  thought  and  acted  alike ;  even  in  1804. 

In  what  state,  then,  must  this  corner  of  the  County  have 
been,  in  1782  ?— *I  would  have  as  readily  registered  Abbe 
Seiyes's  pigeon-hole  donstitutidns,  while  revolution  raged 
in  France,  as  the  unestablished  practices,  which,— *even  at 
the  time  this  Report  was  written,-^wete  fluttering  to  get 
on  the  wing,  in  North  Noffolk^ 

A  quarter  of  a  century,  hende,  men's  minds  may  be- 
come assimilated,  and  a  regular  system  of  management  be^ 
there,  established :— similar,  in  much  probability  (unless 
on  the  chalk-doWn  lands)  to  that  which  has  prevailed,  in 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  County,  for  a  century 
and  a  qnarter  past, — with  a  success  unequalled. — Yet  this 
Writer  prides  himself  on  having  been  instrumental  in  at- 
tempting to  pull  it  down  ! ! 

P.  S6'2.  "  For  the  last  four  or  five  and  thirty  years  that 
I  have  examined  West  Norfolk  with  the  eye  of  a  farmer, 
the  change  in  the  tillage  system  has  not  been  great.  At 
that  period  the  course  was,  1.  Turnips;  2*  Barley;  3. 
Grasses  for  two,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  three  yeat's;  4.  White- 
corn  ;  on  the  better  soils  wheat;  on  others,  rye,  &c.  The 
only  change  that  has  occurred  has  been  in  the  grasses :  the 
variation,  whicih  I  believe  first  took  place  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  ago,  Was  shortening  the  duration,  from  three 
years  to  two  :  in  both  cases  giving  what  may  be  called  a 
bastard  fallow  the  last  year,  by  a  half-ploughing,  soon 
after  Midsummer.  Above' thirty  years  ago,  /  contended, 
both  in  print  and  in  conversation,  against  itj  but  was  held 
cheap  for  entertaining  any  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the 
practice.  I  have  lived,  however,  to  see  this  change  also 
iti  a  great  measure  take  place  amongst  the  best  farmers, 
who  Uow  give  only  one  ploughing  for  the  winter  corn." 

Will  it,  can  it,  be  generally  credited,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  the  strenuous  advocate  for  *'  old  establish- 
ments,** should  ever  have  been  a  stickler  in  a  Revolution  t 
—had  ever  been  detected  in  attempting  to  break  up  a 
*'  regular  order  of  things,*'  that  had  stood  the  test  of  ages; 
jgind  bad  raised  the  County  of  Norfolk,  to  a  height  of 
improvement,  profit,  and  fame,  which  rendered  her  the  ad- 
miration, and  envv,  of  every  other  County  of  this  proudly 
agricultural  kingdom  ? 

It  is  with  some  reluctance,  that  I,  insert  the  following, 
licentious,  demi-jacobinical  remarks,  in   addition  to  the 
preceding; — lest  they  should  be  caught  at  by  revolu- • 
tionists  in  politics.— P.  31.   "  In  respect  to  their  husbandry, 
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the  farming  mind  in  this  County  has  undergone  TWO 
pretty  considerable  revolutions.  For  30  years,  from 
1730  to  1760,*  the  great  improvements  in  the  north 
7^rsternpB.Yt  of  the  County  tooV  place,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  count!/  in  gen€ral\\ !)  famous.  For  the  next  30 
years,  to  about  1790,  I  think  they  nearly  stood  still;  they 
reposed  upon  their  laurels.  About  that  period  a  second  rC" 
volution  was,  working :  they  seemed  then  to  awaken  to  new 
ideas :  an  experimental  spirit  began  to  spread,  much  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  the  introduction  of  drilling  ;  and  as  so  new  a 
practice  set  men  to  thinkings  it  is  not  unlikely :  nothing 
can  be  done  till  men  think ^  and  ihey  certainly  had  not 
thought  for  30  years  precedhng." — Why,  this  is  m  the  very 
marrow  of  "  Jacobinism*' !  t 

Hence,  according  to  this  account,  the  husbandry  of 
northwestern  Norfolk  was  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  turpi- 
dity,  in  1780,  81,  and  82 ;  and  no  wonder  it  did  not  par- 
ticularly engage  my  attention,  at  that  period.— It  so  nap" 
pened,  however,  that  the  Dursgate  and  the  Mallet  were 
then  in  full  blaze, — the  Etna  and  Vesuvius  that  astonished 
*' the  natives*'  of  that  day.  A  fact  this^  which  militates 
against  the  above  general  position. 

Haying  already  represented  the  Secretary's  endless  de- 
tails of  *'  course  of  crops"  (in  the  present  case  filling  a 
sheet  and  half  of  letter  press)  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  true  light, — in  reviewing  his  Lincolnshire  Report  (see 
p.  136,  aforegoing) ;— and  having  spoken  my  sentiments 
on  the  Norfolk  system  of  management,  in  reviewing  Mr. 
Kent's  Report,  (before  I  had  read  a  line  of  the  Secretary's) ; 
—it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  paper,  to  extend  the 
present  article  J. 

Workpeople. 

♦  Then  it  was  that  northwestern  Norfolk  emerged  from  ihe pastoral 
and  entered  the  agriculturat  state. 

+  May  it,  or  may  it  not  be,  that  this  "  tractable  man"  (to  borrowa 
phrase  fiom  the  imj)ressive  dialect  of  Dowuing-street)  is  here  writing 
the  geiuiine  dictates  of  his  own  mind  ? 

X  The  most  riasonable  objection  thai  could  be  raised  against  the 
six-year  rotation  of  Norfolk,  is  the  taking  of  two  crops  of  corn,  tn 
succession. —But,  so  long  as  the  barley  crop,  after  wheat,  continues 
to  be  equally,  or  n\ore,  valuable,  on  a  par  of  years,  than  that  after 
turneps/ihere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  system,  in 
point  of  present  profit,  whether  to  the  occupier,  or  the  existing  covsi* 
munity. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  land  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  radical  ob- 
jection to  it.  See  p.  3i4,  aforegoing: — also  a  note  on  the  arliclCr 
Tmes,  ensuing.  ^  .  ' 
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WoRRPEOPLE. — It  appears,  aforegoing  p.  333,— that  be- 
tween the  years  1782  and  1796,  a  rise  of  15  to  20  per- 
cent., on  yearly  and  day  wages  took  place ;  and,  in  the 
section  "  Comparison  of  times,"  in  the  Report  now  before 
me,  a  rise  of  about  forty  percent,  was  incurred,  on  day 
labor,  between  the  years  1790  and  1804 ;-  and  that  the 
rise,  during  that  time,  for  ^*  husbandry  labor  in  general,'* 
—including  day  labor,  yearly  wages,  and  task  work,— was 
nearly  fifty  percent.  ^ 

P.  484.  "  A  custom  is  coming  in  around  Waterden,&c. 
of  allowing  board-wages  to  farm  servants,  instead  of  the 
old  way  of  feeding  in  the  hous6  ;  8s.  a  week  are  given." 

WoRKHfG  Animals. — By  several  memoranda  (pp.  479, 
and  480)  it  appears  that,  in  Norfolk,  the  proportion  of 
horses  to  the  number  of  acres  occupied,  is  from  three  to 
four  percent. ;— the  Reporter  noting, — and  I  apprehend 
with  much  truth, — **the  larger  the  farm,  generally  the 
smaller  the  proportion." 

P. .480.  "  Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  (?)  never  lets  his 
horses  remain  in  the  stable  at  night,  always.turning  them 
into  a  well-littered  warm  yard,  contiguous  to  the  stable^ 
This  is  the  practice  of  the  farmers  in  the  angle  of  country 
formed  by  Woodbridge,  Saxmundham,  and  the  sea."— • 
In  Suffolk. 

P.  481,  **Mr.  Purdis,  of  Eggmore,  works  32  Devon- 
shii'e  oxen  in  yokes  and  bows,  four  to  a  plough.  I  saw 
them  at  work,  and  was  much  pleased  to  see  them  step 
out  so  nimbly,  as  to  be  fully  ,equal  to  the  horses  plough- 
ing in  the  same  field,  in  point  of  movement :  they  plough 
an  acre  and  an  half  in  one  journey." 

Implements. — ^The  only  thing  that  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, in  going  over  the  chapter,  "  Implements'*  (of  consi- 
derable length)  was— that  the  Reporter  is  not  a  plowman. 

Manures.— The  Secretary's  section,  "  Manuring,"  fills 
two  sheets. 

On  mgrly  we  find  a  long  line  of  ^  facts,"  strung  together. 
But,  after  the  ample  details  I  have  given  of  marl,  and  of 
marling,  in  Norfolk,  they  can  be  of  little  consideration 
with  the  public.-r-The  Reporter's  recommendation  of  one- 
horse  cars,  instead  of  three-horse  carts,  is  highly  entertain^ 
ing :  and  Mr.  Colhourfs  "  contrivance  to  draw  the  carts 
of  any  size^  out  of  the  pits,  by  the  mean  lof  a  capstan," 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  truly  valuable. 

E.  405.  "  He  use^  large  three-wheeled  tumbrels,  and 
to  save  the  extra  number  of  horses,  which  are  used  ia 
common  to  get  the  load  out  of  the  pit;,  he  applies  a  boy 
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and  a  horse  to  the  lever  of  a  capstan^  and  draws  up  the" 
load  with  so  little  loss  of  time,  that  the  whole  operatioa 
takes  but  three  minutes  and  a  half.** 

For  an  instance  of  bringing  sunken  marl  to  the  surface^ 
see  the  head,  Tillage^  ensuing. 

"  Sea  Weedj'* — a  strange  misnomer  of  ** the  ruins  of  a 
forest  of  large  tr^es."  But  no  matter.  The  idea  it  re- 
presents belongs  to  the  most  striking  facts — the  most  tn- 
teresting  information-— which  is  comprized  in  the  volume 
now  under  review,— Altho  this  extraordinary  phenominon 
belongs  to  the  science  of  geology,  rather  than  to  that  of 
AGRICULTURE,  (being,  as  a  sourse  of  manure,  merely  local) 
I  allow  it  to  occupy  the  situation  which  the  Reporter  has 
assigned  it. 

P.  4r4.  "  Sea  Weed.  What  other  name  to  assign  to 
a  very  singular  manure  on  the  coast  at  Tbornham,  I  know 
not.  In  the  great  and  accurate  map  of  the  County,  pub* 
iished  by  Mr.  Faden,  there  is  a  mark  0n  the  shore  for  what 
is  called  crabsy  scalps^  andoak^roois^  Mr.  Rishto»  had  the 
goodness  to  take  me  to  view  this  spectacle^  which  is  aft 
extraordinary  one:  it  is  evidently  the  ruins  of  a  forest  of 
large  trees,  the  stQibs  and  roots  remaining,  but  so  rotteir, 
that  with  a  spade  I  dug  into  the  centre  of  many,  and 
might  have  done  of  all,  with  as  much  ease  as  into  a  mass 
of  butter.  Where  the  stumps  arenotfoundy  on  digging 
1  ttrrned  up  a  black  mass  of  vegetable  fibres,  apparently 
consisting  of  decayed  branches,  leaves,  rushes,  flags,  &c. ; 
to  what  depth  this  vegetable  stratum  extends  is  not  known, 
but  at  some  creeks  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  at  loW 
water,  there  is  a  very  fine  soapy  sea  ouze,  at  two  or  three 
feet  depth.  The  extent  of  this  once  sylvan  region,  which 
every  common  tide  now  covers,  can  scarcely  be  less,  in 
one  place  on ly^ than  from  5  to  600  acres.  There  is  not  an 
appearance  of  any  tree  lying, at  present  from  the  stump, 
as  if  blown  down  or  left  after  falling,  but  rather  that  of  a 
forest  cut  down  in  baste,  the  stems  cleared  and  hurried 
away,  leaving  the  branches  to  rot:  but  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture. It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, any  mention  of  this  ruined. forest  in  the.old  his- 
torians of  the  County;  nor  does  tradition  offer  the  leasl 
conjecture  or  report  on  the  subject.  Trees,  roots,  and 
stumps,  are  very  common  in  bogs,  wherever  found;  but 
here  is  not  the  trace  of  any  thing  like  a  bog,  the  earth  i$ 
solid,  and  all  a  fine  ouze  or  sea-clay. 

"  Mr.  Rishton  viewed  these  relicks  with  the  eye  of  a 
farmer;  for  experiment^  he  sent  hi$  car^s  down  for  some, 
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and  spread  10  loads  per  acre  of  it,  fort-uraips :  it  answered 
perfectly,  and  on  comparison,  equalled  hi«  yard-dung: 
and  also  rape-cake,'\ 

Aquatic  Plants, — Mr.  Kent  mentions  "  river  weeds,*'  as 
an  excellent  manure,  for  turneps.  And  the  Secretai'y  has 
the  following  laotices,  respecting  "  pond  weeds." 

P.  416.  ''  Several  persons  in  Norfolk  are  in  the  regular 
habit  of  clearing  their  rivers  and  ponds  just  before  turnip- 
sowings  they  cart  them  immediately  on  to  the  land,  and 
plough  in  as  muck,  and  load  for  load  they  are  equal  to 
farm-yard  dung.  Mr.  Coke  thus  manures  from  20  to  30 
acres  annually  from  the  lake  at  Holkham. 

*^  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Lakenham,  manures  four  acres  annually 
for  turnips  with  the  wee4s  of  a  river  ihat  runs  by  his  farm ; 
the  plants  are  chiefly  the  Phelandrium  aquaticum  H  Sium 
fiadiflorum  (water-hemlock  and  water-parsnip).  He  lays 
20  loads  of  30  bushel?  per  acfe,  and  ploughs  in  directly; 
are  as  good  on  s^nd  ^nd  mixed  loam  as  t)ie  best  dung^ 
but  not  equal  on  stiff  soils. 

*'  Mr.  Blobmfield,  of  Billingfold,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  manuring  his  turnip-land  with  weeds  fresh  from  the 
river,  and  ploughed  in  quickly;  they  have  answered  as 
well  ^isivard-mu^k." 

Sticktebacks^—2ixe  used  as  a  powerful  manure,  on  the 
<:oast  of  North  Norfolk;  as  on  that  of  South  Lincolnshire* 
—See  p.  143,  aforegoing.  They  *'are  caught  in  immense 
quantities,  in  the  Lynn  rivers,  about  once  in  seyen  years.'* 
p.  417. 

Rape  CakCy — is  still,  it  seems,  a  prevailing  manure,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Norfolk.     See  p«  35Q,  aforegoiug. 

Buckxveet, — S^e  that  head,  ensuing. 

Yard  Dung^ — would  seem  to  have  been  in  a  «t;jite  pf  high 
fermentation^  in  Norfolk,  ^t  the  time  pf  J:his  Reporter's  tour. 

Endless  opinions  and  assertions  are  crouded  together, 
on  the  controversial  point  respecting  i<?ng  dung  and  shori 
dung  ;—(Q,n(i  whether  straw  should  be  eaten,  or  froddeh 
into  durig) — a  dispute  much  resembling,  in  difference  of 
opinion,  and  contrariety  of  argument,  that  about  long 
horns  and  short  horns,  long  xi'ools  and  short  xmols  (see  Lin.- 
colnshire).  No  two  men  appear  to  have  possessed  the 
same  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  pros  and  cons,  it  duly 
weighed,  would  probably  poize,  each  other.— ^Nothing 
comes  fairly  out,  that  is  worth  a  moment's  thought. 

I  have  repeatedly  said^ — "the  more  we  know,  the  less  we 
seem  to  know."  And  this  Reporter  appears  to  hav^ 
reaphed  the  acme  of  rural  knowledge;  n4mely,  the  point 
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of  diffidenee  where  men  may  seem  to  know  nothing.  He, 
therefore,  (let  us  conceive)  industriously  notes  down  all  be 
hears,  without  due  discrimination.  But,  surely,  a  profici- 
ent in  short  hand^  tho  he  might  not  possess  an  idea,  in 
agriculture,  would  make  a  more  eligible  Reporter  y  for  as 
much  as  his  notes,  in  the  excellence  of  his  art^  might  be 
more  uniformly  correct. 

When  speaking  of  farm  yard  manure,-^its  specific  qua- 
lity,— the  nature  and  state  of  the  soil, — ^ind  the  crop  for 
which  it  is  intended,— require  to  be  accurately  defined  :— 
otherwise,  all  that  is  said  about  it,  is  vague ;— and  is  more 
liable  to  be  injurious,  than  profitable,  to  sjLutbents,  and  in- 
experienced practitioners. 

On  Folding  Sheep,  for  MANURE.^In  p^  475,  the  Re- 
porter mentions  an  "  accidental  experiment" — tliat  is  to 
say  an  incident — in  which  there  appeared  a  great  differ- 
ence, in  the  verdure  of  a  ley,  or  young-grass  field  j  one 
part  of  which  had  been  eaten  off  with  sheep,  in  the  ordi- 
nary  way,  but  from  the  other  part  the  sheep  bad  been 
folued  on  a  fallow  ground. 

The  truth  of  this  no  one,  who  has  had  experience  in 
sheep-folding,  will  doubt. — What,  therefore,  is  the  use  of 
noticing  it,  without  at  the  same  time  declaring  the  benefit  - 
which  the  fallow  field  received  by  the  process?  If  the  fal- 
.  low  did  not  receive  more  advantage,  than  the  ley  ground 
and  the  flock  received  injury,  the  management  was  bad. 
But,  the  reverse,  the  reverse. 

It  can  seldom,  I  apprehend,  be  right  to  fold  fVom  a 
TEMPORARY  LEY  ;— unless  to  improve  particular  parts  of  its 
own  area,  in  order  to  equalize  its  productiveness. 

But  this  is  no  good  reason  why  sheep  may  not  be  folded, 
with  profit,  from  old  grass  lands,  whether  upland  sheep 
walk^i  or  lowland  grazing  grounds^  that  have,  for  ages, 
-  been  ^depastured  with  that  species  of  stock,  and  where 
their  dung,  it  is  more  than  probable,  has  lost  much  of  its 
efficacy,  as  manure: — or  from  rich  watere^  meadows^  that 
do  not  require  manuring. 

Tillage.— iFir//c»a'«wg-.— P.  192.  "The  grand  fallow  of 
Norfolk  is  the  preparation  for  turnips,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned under  that  article.  The  common  summer-fallow 
takes  place  op  strong,  wet,  and  clayey  soils  ;  upon  which, 
however,  turnips  are  too  generally  ventured.  One  fault 
in  the  husbandry  of  the  county,  and  of  Norfolk  farmers 
'  when  they  move  into  very  different  districts,  is  that  of 
being  wedded  too  closely  to  practices  which  derive  their 
chief  merit  from  a  right  application  to  very  dry  or  sandy 
i^oiis. 
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^  Mr.  Overman,  whose  husbandry  men  tsj  every  attention, 
having  taken  a  farm  of  Mr.  Coke,  at  Michaelmas  1800, 
and  the  outgoing  tenant  possessing  a  right  to  sow  some 
layers  which  were  very  full  of  spear-^rass,  &c.  Mr.  Over- 
man gave  him,  to  the  surprize  of  his  neighbours,  5\,  10s. 
per  acre  to  desist ;  not  that  he  might  himself  sow  those 
fields,  but  for  the  sake  of  completely  Jalloxving  them.  Some 
I  found  had  undergone  the  operation,  and  were  clean  ; 
others  were  in  it,  and  almost  green  with  couch.  He 
destroys  it  by  mere  ploughing  and  harrowing j  without  any 
raking  or  burning ;  conceiving  that  by  well-timed  tillage, 
any  land  may  be  made  clean  ;*  and  that  on  these  sandy 
soils,  a  July  earth  in  a  hot  sun  will  effect  it :  but  whenever 
or  however  done,  his  object,  whether  with  much  or  little 
tillage,  is  sure  to  be  answered ;  and  as  the  successive 
cleanness  of  the  land  depends  on  its  being  once  got  per- 
fectlv  free  from  weeds,  his  great  expenses,  he  expects, 
will  in  the  end  prove  the  cheapest  way  of  going  to  work. 
He  gives  four  earths  in  all ;  the  first  before  winter,  qnly 
two  inches  deep;  another  in  the  spring;  the  third  two, 
or  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  in  July,  in  a  hot  time ;  the 
fourth  after  harvest." 

P.  29.  "  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurninff,  entering  500  acres 
in  sad  order,  he  ploughed  up  Sind  fallowed  the  seeds,  for 
which  he  had  given  30s.  an  acre." 

P.  238.  "  Mr.  Haver's  bailiff  assured  me,  that  he  gets 
as  good  barley  on  a  fallow  without  muck,  as  he  does  after 
turnips  on  the  same  strong-land  that  was  well  dunged  ;  a 
good  crop  ten  coombs ;  rarely  less  than  eight  in  any 
management.  The  husbandry  is  well  conducted.  After 
harvest  the  fallow  is  laid  on  to  ten-furrow  ridges,  so  that 
in  spring  they  have  only  to  plough  and  sow." — The  Re- 

Eorter  adds— "to  scarify  and  sow  would  be  better,  the 
orses  going  only  in  the  furrows."  (!)— "Mr.  Pitts,"  (same 
page)  "of  Thorpe  Abbots,  also  gets  much  better  barley 
on  a  fallow  without  manure,  than  after  turnips  well  ma- 
nured for,  if  the  land  be  heavy." 

Yet,  in  the  very  same  Volume  which  contains  the  above 
instances  of  the  good  effects  of  fallowing,  is  the  subjoitied 
remark.  The  Reporter  has  wantonly  mentioned  the  man's 
name  who  made  it.  I  will  not,  however,  be  guilty  of  the 
same  cruelty. 

P,  214. 

♦  I  am  happy  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Overman's  good  sense  perfect- 
ly coinciding  with  me,  in  this  particular  of  management. 
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P.  214.    "Mr.  ■      I      ,  at  ,  applied  summer-fal-. 

lowing,  the  first  year  of  his  taking  his  farm,  much  of  which 
consists  of  various  loams  and  sands,  on  a  strong  marley 
and  clayey  bottom,  and  abounding  with  springs ;  but  after 
that,  he  has  never  fallowed,  and  never  will. — His  express 
sion  was,  *^  a  man  is  a  niddman  that  summer  failows^^-^ 
Would  it  not  be  allowable  retort  to  say — that  a  man  must 
be  an  jdeot  {in  aration)  who  could  make  use  of  such  an 
expression  ?— -and  simple  must  he  be  who  sent  it  to  press ! 
There  would  seem  to  be  only  one  excuse  for  the  re- 
marker.  He  appears  to  be  a  young  farmer.  For  we  are 
told—"  he  is  very  regular  in  the  four-shift  course." — And 
if  he  found  his  farm,  on  entering  it,  quite  cleany  or  rendere4 
it  so,  "  the  first  year,"  by  summer  fallowing ;  and  tnore^ 
over  enjoys  a  situation  in  which  be  pan  command  ^jr^7*fln^- 
ou^  manures; — he  may  be  right.     See  p.  332,  aforegoing. 

In  this  section,  "Tillage,"  we  perceive  many  pro-aud- 
con  opinions  about  deep  and  shallow  plowing.  But  not  2^ 
syllable  is  entitled  to  a  pUce,  here, — Neither  the.njiture  of 
the  subsoil,  the  depth  pf  the  natural  soil,  nor  whether  a 
^*  pan"  intervenes  between  them,  is  not,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances,  accurately,  or  at  all,  stated ! 

The  subjoined  p^ssage^  relating  to  marl,  but  found  in 
the  sectio©  "Tillage,"  is  worthy  of  notice.— P.  189.  "  Mr. 
Willis  observing  the  marie  on  his  land  was  sunk  below  the 
fcommon  path  pf  the  plough,  turned  it  up  again  by  going 
a  deeper  pitch,  and  found  it  to  answer  nearly  as  well  as  a 
new  marling." — ^Where  the  subsoil,  or  imfnediate  basis  ojf 
the  cultiva^d  ipold,  is  not  of  an  ungenial  quality,  this  ex- 
pedient might,  doubtlessly,  in  many  c^ses,  be  eligible. 

Price  of  Plowing. ^--^V.  191.  f* Thirty  years  ago"  (says 
the  Reporter)  "the  common  price  of  ploughing  was  2s.  6d. 
an  acre  in  every  part  of  Norfolk,  except  Marshland  :  it  is 
riow  4s.;  in  some  places  3s.  6d.'^ 

Semination. — pibbling, — On  this  native  practice  of  Nor- 
folk, we  ftnd  only  a  fevy  notes,  in  the  Report  under  view. 
The  reason  of  this  is  clear.  It  was  not  in  v&gue^  in  North 
Norfolk,  fit  thetimis  of  reporting. — Indeed,  we  are  in- 
formed, not  in  the  Section  Dibbling,  but  in  that  of  Wheat, 
f— P.  293,-r-that  tjie  enquiry  *fis  pdt  of  consequence  in 
North-west  Norfolk,  for  they  have  no  population  equal  to 
dibbling  becoming  general:  and  a  circumstance  whicji 
^ends  much  to  impede  this  hqsbandry,  is  the  imperfect 
planner  in  which  it  is  performed,  for  the  sake  of  making 
credit  earnings;  this  has,  in  many  instances,  given  a  pre-* 
ppnce  to  flriilidg." 
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In  the  County  at  large,  dibbling  appears,  in  travelling 
through  it,  to  be  still  the  favorite,  and  still  in  full  practice. 
Drilling. — ^This  Reporter  is  a  travelled  man ;  and  has 
doubtlessly  experienced  the  comforts  which  flow  from  aa 
observance  of  the  sage  maxim — ^f'  When  you  are  at  RomCy 
&c." — Hence,  in  Lincolnshire,  we  find  him  an  anti-driUisty 
in  the  first  and  boldest  rank.     In  Norfolk,  on  the  con- 
trary, during  the  Revolution  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
County,  when  the  delightful  rage  for  drilling  was  at  its 
height,  and,  of  course,  a  constant  topic  of  table-talk,  and 
hard-fought  argument, — we  see  him  a  willing  convert  to 
the    practice ; — and    filling   pages  after  pages  with  its 
praises; — closing  his  notes  (p.  360)  with  this  observation. 
— *'Trom   these  notes  it  appears,  that,  notwithstanding 
^ome  failures,  and  probably  many  prejudices,  the  drill  cul- 
]ture  has  very  completely  established  itself  in  West  Nor-* 
folk,  and  is  spreading  into  the  other  districts  of  that  ex- 
tensive county.    'JThe  success  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
very  flattering  :"^the  author  adds-r-"  but  there  is  one  sin- 
gular circumstance  which  should,  so  far  as  Norfolk  only  is 
concjBrned,  theck  the  unlimited  panegyrics  sometimes  too  ' 
^^nexdWy  hedxA  in  conversation^  and  that  is,  there  being, 
at  least  to  my  knowledge,  but  one  farm  (Mr.  Hoste*s)  on 
strong  or  clay  land,  where  this  practice  is  thoroughly  in- 
troduced.    Suffolk' affords  multitudes  ;  but  Norfolk  is  at 
present  oqr  business ;  and  here  the  farmers  on  strong  land, 
Jiave  hitherto  rejected  it.      This  is  remarkable,  as  1  have 
heard  som^  very  able  drillers  give  it  as  their  opinion^  that 
jthis  husbandry  hag  greater  merit  on  strong  than  on  light 
Jand;'(!) 

Having  thus  given  the  Reporter's  oxvn  observations^  at 
}arge,— it  will  be  proper  to  notice  two  passacres  in  his  book 
(notinsertedupder  the  ostensible  head  "Drilling!")— which 
militate  forcibly  against  the  position,  that  "  the  drill  cuU 
ture  has  \^ty  cqmplctely  established  itself  in  West  Nor- 
fol  k." — TJiey  ^re  these  : 

JP.250.  "Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Narborough,"  (between 
Swaf  ham  and  Lynn  J  ''  vvfis  amongst  the  earliest  drillers 
in  Norfolk,  and  on  a  very  large  scale,  especially  for  bar- 
ley; but  this  year  (1802)  I  found  he  had  put  in  all  his 
crop  with  ohe-liorse  ploughs,  preferring  this  method,  after 
long  experience:  he  neyer  had  a  better  crop." 

P.  !J88.  "  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Swaf  ham,  has  drilled  largely 
?Lt  Bilney  *,"  (still  farther  northwestzvard)  "  but  his  success 
for  the  two  last  years  has  been  so  bad  that  he  leaves  it  off, 
conyjncfid  that  the  broad-cast  answers  better.     If  he  drills 
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early,  the  poppy  gets  greatly  a-head ;  if  late,  the  frosts 
tum  the  drilled  wheat  out  of  the  ground ;  by  ploughing 
the  seed  in  he  avoids  the  latter  evil." 

Might  it  not^  here,  be  aptly  suggested,  without  giving 
great  offence  to  the  Reporter  or  his  friends,  that,  had  he 
deferred  his  tour  a  few  years  longer,  he  might  have  found 
many  a  Norfolk  drillist  following  those  gentlemen's  ex- 
amples;— dropping  off,  like  withered  fruit,  one  after  an- 
other, according  to  the  dates  of  their  respective  com-* 
Boencements? 

The  NorfQlk4)ractice  of  "fze?(>/wrro2«;2n^,"— of  sowing 
the  seed  between  two  thin  furrow  slices,~is  not  mentioned, 
by  this  Reporter.  It,  was  deemed,  perhaps,  to  be  of  too 
plodding,  and  immechanical  a  cast,  to  assimilate  well  with 
**  modern  husbandry  !" — This  being  as  it  may,  it  is,  in  my 
mind,  the  most  rational  method  of  depositing  the  seed  of 
com  crops,  in  broken  ground, — that  husbandry,  ancient  or 
iDodem,  has  yet  brought  into  practicie. — It  is,  in  effect, 
the  gardener's  and  nurseryman's  practice  of  sowing  seeds 
of  a  similar  size. 

In  Norfolk,  it  is  true,  the  seed,  in  this  operation,  is 
town,  by  hand;  but  how  readily  might  a  machine-^VL  twb- 
forrow  plow— be  contrived,  to  spread  it,  more  evenly,  and 
of  course  with  better  effect. 

For  a  description  of  this  mode  of  Semination,  see  my 
Norfolk,  Minute,  43;  And  for  general  remarks  on  the 
DRILL  HUSBAijDRY  see  my  Southern  Counties,-— District 
Isle  of  Thanet : — the  cradle  of  the  practice,  in  England. 

Arable  Crops^ — For  the  first  time,  I  here  behold  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the  character,  of  a  systematist. 
In  the  Volume;  before  me,,  the  more  important  of  the 
arable  crops  are  treated  of,  analyiicalhj,  nearjy  (as  I  have 
.  said  before)  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  usually  regis- 
tered the  materials  of  my  own  surveys. 

To  discuss  the  doubtful  pointy,  and  combat  what  ap- 
pears to  be  erroneous,  in  the  eight  sheets  of  letter-press  to 
which  this  subject,  is  extended, — would  be  an  irksome,  and 
might  prove  an  ungrateful,'  task.  I  will,  therefore,  merely 
select  such  passages  as  will,  I  conceive,  throw  additional 
light  on  the  Norfolk  practice. 

Prefatory  to  this  selection,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform 
my  readers,  that  the  materials,  collected  by  this  Reporter^ 
on  the  arable  crops  of  Norfolk,  principally  consist  of  con- 
versational notes— of  insulated,  unsupported  assertions 
and  opinions,  thrown  together,  under  each  head,  or  sub- 
head, in  the  shape  of  unconn<ected  cementless  memoranda; 
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<^witb^  here  and  there,  a  remark  of  the  compiler; — per- 
haps on  some  particular  crop  which  happened  to  succeed 
a  favorite  process  or  operation ;  but,  generally,  without 
detailing  the  circumstances,  of  succession,  soil,  tillage^ 
mafiurey  &c.  &c.  which  preceded,  accompanied^  or  were  in- 
tended to  follow  that  particular  crop ! ! 

It  is  not  one  crop  in  a  course,  (nor  even  one  course 
of  a  series)  that  can  determine  the  propriety  of  a 
practice. 

What  must  more  particularly  surprise,  if  not  disgust, 
the  experienced  arable  farmer,  on  going  through  the  sec- 
tions now  under  notice,  is  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  this  veteran  writer,  on  agriculture,  being  an  enemy  of 
the  plow/—^  friend  to  the  **  scuffler,'' — "riffler," — "scari- 
fier,"— ^^  whiffler,"  (no  glossary) ;— still  a  very  TYRO,  in  the 

practice  of  ARATION. 

Wheat.— 2z//fl^^.— p.  272.  "  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  of  the  Norfolk  husbandry,^ and  the  most 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  system,  very  common,  of 
ploughing  a  lay  intended  for  wheat,  three  or  four  times, 
beginning  in  June  or  July." 

Why,' this  is  the  very  corner  stone,  the  firm  foundation^ 
of  the  Norfolk  husbandry  !  which  has  covered  the  County 
with  glory, — filled  its  farmers'  pockets  with  money ,^ — and 
the  markets  of  the  metropolis  with  corn  and  cattle,— for 
more  than  a  century  past ! !— Yet  this  Reporter  of  its  prac- 
tices— this  occasional  visitor  of  revolutionary  North  Nor- 
folk—wonders how  the  Norfolk  farmers  can  follow  it!  and 
has  bestowed  upon  it  much  reflection: — such  as  any  other 
stranger  to  the  uses  of  tillage,  and  the  practice  of  the 
*  County  at  large,  might  have  done. 

Smut^  in  Wheat.-^P.  299.  **Many  farmers  about 
Houghton  are  troubled  with  the  smut,  but  Mr.  Stanton,  of 
Darsingham,  sows  only  old  wheat,  and  never  having  been 
known  to  have  any  smut  from  such  seeding,  others  aie^ 
getting  into  the  same  practice. 

**  Captain  Beacher,  of  Hillingdon,  always  sows  old  wheat, 
and  never  has  any  smut:  no  brining  or  liming,  as  that  in- 
jures old  seed.  He  has  sown  old  and  new  seed  in  the 
same  field,  and  had  the  smut  in  the  latter,  but  not  an  ear 
in  the  former." 

Dibbling  Wheat.— P.  284.  "Mr.  Salter, of  Winborqugh, 
dibbles  all  his  wheat  on  lasers,  or  on  whatever  land  is  pro- 
per for  the  practice,  and  what  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, all  is  done  by  women,  with  only  one  confidential  man 
for  superintending  them :  he  gives  lOs.  6d.  an  acre  for  two 
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rows  jon  a  flag.  He  thinks  that  women  dibble  better  than 
men^  from  being  more  obedient  and  manageable.  This 
practice  deserves  universal  imitation  ^.  his  women  also  reap 
¥/^heat."  ^ 

As  a  proof  of  this  valuable  process  having  greatly  en- 
creased  in  practice,  since  I  wrote  upon  it,  the  subjoined 
notices,  among  some  pages  of  others,  may  suffice*— P.  285. 
"Mr.  Brown,  of  Thrigby,  thinks  that  there  are  five  times 
as  many  acres  of  wheat  and  pease  dibbled  in  Fleg  as  are 
sown  broad-cast."— P.  286.  «  Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Wal- 
sham,  this  year  (1602)  dibbled  60  acres;  Mr.  Heath,  of 
Hemlington,  the  whole  of  his  crop  on  a  farm  of  500  acres. 
Mr.  Francis,  at  Martham,  all  for  some  years  past."* 

Wheat  and  Turneps, — I  insert  the  following  extraordit* 
nary  instance  of  practice  (for  such,  it  would  seem,  to  have 
been,  considered) — as  something  new,  rather  than  as  an 
example  to  b©  incautiously  followed. — Yet,  on  li^ht  ab- 
sorbent lands,  .^nd  with  a  favorable  season,  for  eating  off 
the  tumeps,  I  do  not  see  why  it  might  nojb  be  followed  with 
success. — If  si|ch  a  season  sliould  not  occur,  mo^  off  the 
tops  and  necks  of  the  turneps,  let  the  roots  rot,  ^nd  roll 
them  down,  for  manure,  for  the  wheat. — This  by  the  way. 

P.  294.  "  Mr,  Wialker,  of  Harpley,  some  year^  ago, 
introduced  and  practised  a  husbandry  in  which  he  was  en- 
tirely original.  I  viewed  his  farm,  while  these  experi- 
ments were  going  on,  for  two  years.  In  order  to  give  a 
greater  degree  of  stiffness  to  his  sandy  soil,  he  thought  of 
putting  in  wheat  without  any  ploughing  at  all,  immediate- 
ly before  sowing.  He  began  with  six  acres  of  turnips, 
hoeing  in  the  wheat  seed  a|t  the  second  hoeing  of  the  tur- 
Jiips :  these  were  eaten  on  the  land  by  bullocks  and  sheep. 
Tne  wheat  proved  good,  and  answered  expectation.  The 
next  year  he  did  the  same  on  35  acres :  tliis  also  sue- 
eeeded ;  but  the  best  wheat  was  where  the  turnips  were 
eaten  in  the  driest  weather.  The  following  year  he  ex- 
tended the  culture  to  70  acres,  which  also  succeeded  to  hi$ 
satisfaction.  The  year  following,  he  had  100  acres.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  culture  produced  not  betjter  than  the  com- 
mon crops,  but  equal.  The  inost  adverse  circumstance  is 
a  wet  season  for  eating  the  turnips,  but  at  the  worst,  it  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  the  loss  of  the  seed." 

Teat  king 

♦  In  travelling  thro  the  center  of  the  County,  from  the  Bumharof 
to  Scole  Inn,  in  July  1810,  luxuriant,  yet  tall,  straiglit-slandiiig  crop?? 
of  DIBBLED  WHEAT,  were  most  abundant.  ' 
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Teathing  wheat. — ^This  is  another  novel  practice ;  and 
of  a  tendency  somewhat  similar  to  the  la^t.  On  very 
loosely  texturedy  absorbent  landsy  and  in  a  favorable  season^ 
for  the  operation,  it  can  scarsely  fail  of  being  eligible. 

P.  296.  "  Tathing, — ^This  is  a  singular  husbandry,  which 
I  did  not  meet  with  till  I  entered  Fleg,  from  Yarmouth* 
It  consists  in  carting  turnips  on  to  wheat  in  February  and 
March ;  they  call  it  to  ptill  and  throw  on  wheat,  eating 
them  on  that  crop  by  sheep  and  bullocks,  if  sheep  are 
kept ;  bjut  if  not,  by  bullocks  alone." 

A  string  of  pro-and-con  opinions  succeed.  But  the 
specific  qualities  of  the  lands,  on  which  it  had  been  un- 
successfully applied,  not  being  given,  the  infornaation,  oa 
the  whole,  is  unsatisfactory. 

'  Boots  of  wheat.— P.  299.  "  Mr.  Thurtell  has  tranced  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  of  wheat,  five  feet  deep,  on  the  side  of 
a  marie  pit.** 

Harvesting  wheat.— Early  cutting.^?.  300.  "  Mr.  Par- 
menter,  miller,  at  Aylesham,  a  considerable  farmer  also,, 
and  a  very  intelligent  sensible  man,  remarked  to  me,  that 
the  farmers  let  their  wheat  stand  too  long  before  cutting* 
They  were  apt  to  have  a  liotion,  that  when  millers  gave 
this  opinion,  it  was  speaking  for  their  own  interest:  but 
he  cuts  his  own  wheat  before  it  is  ripe,  and  would  do  so 
on  the  largest  scale,  if  he  was  not  a  miller:  the  quality  is 
far  superior,  and  the  crop  just  as  good." 

Produce  of  wheat.— The  subjoined  statement  is  worth 
preserving. — P.  SOI.  *^  Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  favoured 
jne  with  an  accurate  account  of  all  his  crops  for  some 
years  back. 


Proeluce 

per  acre. 
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Prodnce  per  acre. 

Acres. 

COMObf. 

Bushelf. 
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• 
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•• 
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7 
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• 

58 

• 

7 

2 
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• 

58 

« 

8 

2 
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'  • 

57 

• 

7 

0 
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%. 
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« 

9 

1 
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• 
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«» 

5 

li 
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• 

59 
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5 

li 
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• 

52 

•■ 

8 

0 
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• 

53 

• 

7 

1 
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• 

58 

m 

9 

2. 
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• 

57 

m 

.5 

0 

1800 

•' 

55 

«. 

7 

3 

1801 

Books  not  made  up. 

m^ 

*^ 

Averag 

e        -         - 

. 

6 

3i*' 

That  is  to  say— twenty  seven  bushels  and  a  half,  on  the 
aTerage  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

There  are  few  farms,  in  this  kingdom,  tho  of  much 
higher  rental  v^lue  than  the  farm  of  Oxnead,  can  equal 
such  a  produce. — Yet  this  fq,rm  has  long  been  conducted 
on  the  true,  the  legitimate,  the  constitutional  husbandry 
of  Norfolk;— as  may  be  seen  in  the  Reporter's  own  ac- 
count of  it.— P.  200.  "  Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  has  been, 
from  the  year  1773,*  regularly  in  tie  six-shift  hus- 
bandry, of 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Seeds— oUond, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Wheat, 

3.  Seeds— hay,  6.  Barley; 
which  is  common  throughout  the  country. 

Rye.— P.  304.  "  There  is  a  practice  in  the  South-west 
district,  which  has  merit—that  of  ploughing  up  the  rye 
stubbles  in  harvest,  and  sowing  one  or  two  pecks  of  seed 
additional  per  acre,  with  intention  of  burying  the  scat- 
tered grains,  and  thus  having -it  crop  of  spring  food  for 
sheep.  The  tillage  has  its  use  for  the  following  turnips, 
consequently  the  expepce  merely  consists  in  the  small 
portion  of  seed  added." 

Barley. ^Succession,— For  barley,  after  fallow,  see  the 
head.  Tillage,  aforegoing. — ^The  following  are  the  re- 
mainder oC  the  Reporter's  notices,  on  this  topic. 

P.  238. 

♦  And  his  predecessori,  perhaps,  for  near  a  century  preceding  that 
time;  Oxnead  being  situated  toward  the  cealer  of  the  ion|f  established 
practice  of  the  Couaty. 
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P.  238.  "  Mr.  Cubit,  at  Catfield,  and  his  neighbowrs, 
get  more  barley  after  wheat  than  they  do  after  tumtpd 
drawn ;  but  the  cleanest  and  the  best  coloured  is  after 
turnips;  and  they  find  that  the  barley  after  wheat,  in  a 
six-year's  shift  (the  seeds  lying  two  years),  is  much  better 
than  in  the  five  shift,  in  which  the  seeds  remain  but  one 
year. 

**,  Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  also  gets  the  best  crops  of 
barley  after  wheat,  but  attributes  it  to  the  pulling  and 
throwing  turnips  on  the  wheat  stubbles ;  but  he  remaiis^ 
that  the  throwing  business  seldom  answers,  except  in  very 
dry  weather. 

<*  Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  generally  gets  better  barley 
after  wheat  than  after  turnips,  but  the  latter  all  drawn. 

"  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thuming,  gets  as  good  barley  after 
wheat  on  four  earths,  as  after  turnips. 

*'  Mr.  Everit,^  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  observe?,  that  if  tur- 
nips are  fed  off  by  sheep  early,  that  is,  b)^  December^  thea 
the  barley  is  much  better  than  what  is  gained  after  wheat; 
but  if  the  turnips  are  fed  in  the  spring,  in  March  for  in- 
3tance,  the  barley  after  wheat  beats  it. 

**  Mr,  Francis,  of  Martham,  upon  the  whole,  has  rather 
better  barley  after  turnips  than  after  wheat,  but  the  latter 
the  greatest  bulk:  the  turnips  carted  away.'* 

Bam  management  of  barley.— P.  256.  "  To  free  barley 
from  the  awn,  in  years  or  crops  when  it  is  very  tough  and 
adhesive,  Mr.  Bevan  has  a  horse  rode  by  u  boy  repeatedly 
over  the  floor  when  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  deep 
in  barley,  and  it  is  found  efifectually  and  cheaply  to  free 
it. 

Malting  barlejr.— P.  256.  "  In  1800,  Mr.  Gilpin,  of 
Heacham,  a  considerable  maltster,  bought  some  beautiful 
barley  that  had  not  received  a  drop  of  rain,  and  trying  a 
small  parcel  of  it,  found  it  malted  badly :  he  tried  a  most 
Uncommon  experiment,  and  founded  upon  an  idea  very 
contrary  to  all  common  ones  on  the  subject:  he  kiln-dried 
it  by  a  gentle  heat,  watering  it  lightly  with  a  watering-pot 
twice  or  thrice,  six  hours  intervening;  dried  it:  after- 
which  operation  it  malted  well,  every  grain  sprouting, 
and  no  malt  could  be  finer.  Hence  observes  the  very  in^ 
telligent  gentleman*  from  whom  I  had  this  account,  it  is 
evident  that  a  good  shower  of  rain  in  harvest,  or  a  sweat 
in  the  stack^  is  beneficial  to  the  maltster. 

"By 

^'  ♦  Maxey  Allen,  Esq.  of  Lynn.*' 
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**  By  the  same  gentleman  it  was  remarked  to  me,  that 
malt  keeps  better  with  the  comb  in  it,  screening  wh'enf 
wanted. 

*'  The  best  trial  is  to  swim  it  in  water ;  all  that  swiitis 
is  good  malt;  what  sinks,  is  barley  rather  than  malt." 

Pease. — P.  308.  "  Mr.  Overman,  from  various  observa- 
tions, is  of  opinion,  that  if  pease  are  repeated  oftener 
than  once  in  eleven  or  twelve  years,  they  are  very  apt  to 
fail. 

**  Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  has  found  that  pease^ 
are  a  very  uncertain  crop:  this  is  known  to  all  farmers; 
but  he  has  remarked  further,  that  they  will  not  bear  re-' 
peating.  If  sown  often  on  the  same  land,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  fail." 

Beans.— This  Reporter  informs  us  that  he  had  "  been 
calling  out  for  beans;"  but  scarsely  any  one  would  vouch- 
safe to  answer  him. — There  are,  no  doubt^  a  few, lands,  on 
the  southern  bonier  of  the  County,  on  which  beans  would 
grow.  But  there  is  scarsely  any  other  County  (aggre- 
gately considered)  In  the  kingdom,  which  is  less  adapted 
to  their  culture. 

Tares.— P.  319.  **  The  culture  of  this  plant  has  in- 
creased very  considerably  \n  Norfolk  of  late  years.  Withinf 
my  memory  they  are  multiplied  at  least  tenfold."    , 

On  a  sheep  farm,  they  might  be  well  introduced  in  the 
following  rotation .-^P.  197.  "  Mr,  Purdis,  of  Eggmore,  a 
very  uncommon  variation  from  the  general  husbandry; 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Seeds, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Tares^ 

3.  Seeds,  6.  Wheat.'^* 
BucKWEET*    p.  317.    *'  Mr.  Francis,  pf  Martham,  has 

sown  buck-wheat  after  turnips,  and  got  eight  or  nine 
coombs  an  acre,  and  wheat  after  the  buck :  the  reason  of 
this  uncommon  course  was,  because  part  of  the  field  was 
coleseed,  and  it  brought  the  whole  into  wheat;  the  crop 
nine  or  ten  coombs  an  acre. 

•*  Mr.  Cubit, 

*  Sboutd  the  proprietors  of  Norfolk  determine  to  rear  their  own 
livestock  (see  p.  314,  aforegoing)  and  thereby  prevem  the  too  great 
exhaustion  of  their  estates,  by  raising  an  inopdmate  produce  of  corn, 
the  above  rotation  of  crops,  I  conceive^  \^iU  be  well  entitled  to  their 
consideration. — Its  peculiar  mei it  consists  in  continuing  the  Korfolk 
lands  three  years  in  herbage;  wliich,  on  the  suggested  plan  of  render-^ 
iDg  them  permanent Ij^  productive,  is,  I  coiiceive,  a  principal  point  to 
be  aimed  at,  in  their  culture. — Wiih  a  view  to  present  profit^  to  plan 
is,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be,  found  equal  to  the  long,  established  prac* 
tice  of  the  County. 
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*'Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  finds  jhat  nothing  cleans  land 
flo  well  for  wheat  as  sowing  bucfe-;  be  gets  seven  or  eight 
coombs  an  acre  ;  but  oftener  ploughs  it  under,  putting  a 
bush  under  the  beam  to  sweep  it  aown  for  the  plough— a 
poor  succedaneuni  tor  the  skim  coulter.  He  finds  it  as 
good  as  a  mucking;  but  this  only  on  strong  land.  He 
sows  it  on  a  second  year's  layer,  as  soon  as  barley  sowing 
is  over,  from  the  15th  te  the  20th  of  May;  about  the  1st 
of  August  ploughs  it  under,  harrows  well  in  September, 
then  thmws  on  the  seed,  and  ridges  for  wheat:  always 
good  crops/*— Other  instances  are  mentioned  of  similar 
success. 

Aemp. — ^Thehemp  culture  of  Suffolk  extends  into  Nor* 
folk. — We 'find  the  lollowing  notices  respecting  its  decline^ 
in  the  latter  County.— P.  326,  "This  culture,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  t)iss,  has  greatly  declined';  there  is  scarcely  one- 
tenth  grown  of  what  there  was  some  years  past  t  this  is 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  high  price  of  wheat." — P.  330. 
"  Mr.  George  Eaton,  linen-weaver,  informed  me,  that  about 
Diss  there  is  not  so  much  hemp  grown  as  before  the  price 
of  wheat  was  so  high,  by  a  third  or  fourth.  It  is  affected 
also  by  the  high  price  of  turnip  seed>;  fot  the  cottagers, 
i&c.  sow  turnips  on  their  hemp  grounds,  and  if  seed  be 
high,  they  let  them  stand  for  a  crop,  instead  of  sowing 
hemp  every  year  in  the  common  manner.  The  necessity 
of  manuring  for  every  crop  of  hemp,  impedes  much  the 
increase  of  it  under  any  circumstances."-*-P.  833.  Mr. 
Richardson.— "Not  half  the  hertip  raised  now.  that  he 
remembers,  though  the  price  is  doubled.  Where  they 
used  to  have  hetpp,  they  now  h^ve  wheat.  And  little 
farmers  had  more  thai)  large  ones  at  present.'* 

P.  329.  "  Estirtuition  of  the  quantity  of  hemp  raised  \x^ 
the  hemp  district  of  Norfolk. 

Acrtt. 

Shelfhanger     ;     .     •  7? 

Burston     .     •    •    «     •  5 

Gissing      .     •    ,    •     •  5 

Aslacton    •••«#.  5 

Forncet     .     •     .     .     •  3 

Waketon    •     .    •    •    ,  $ 

Tibenham     .     .     ^    •  3 

Titshall     .....  \ 

Shimpling     •     •    .     •  1, 

Drickleborough      .      .  3 

Harles(on  ,    .    •    •    •  5 
C  c                           Stajr^toi^ 


Acres. 


Old  Buckenham     .     .  20 

Carletofi    .     •     .     .    ,  8 

Banham     *     •     •     .     .  20 

Winfarihing     ...  12 

Kenninffhali     ...  6 

The  Lophams  ^  .     .    .  30 

Gai-fooldsham     ...  8 

RoydoH      5 

Bressingham      ...  10 

Fersfield    .....  10 
©iis    ,    ,    .     .     .     .10 
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Acre* 

Starston     .    /  *    •     .      1    Fretton     ^     •    ;    •, 

Schole 3  — — 

Brockdish      .      .     ^     .       7  202 

Ncedham      ....       8  ,        — — 

It  may  amount  to  about  200  acres." 

The  Secretary  closes  his  section  with  **an  answer  he 
sent  to  son)e  queries  transmitted  him**  (by  whom  does  not 
appear)  "on  the  subject  of  the  encreasing  the  growth  of 
hemp.**     The  following  is  his  proposal. 

P.  335.  **The  laud  which  will  produce  profitable  cropa 
of  hemp,  is  applicable  to  various  other  beneficial  purposes; 
and  to  induce  men  who  possess  such  land  to  vary  from 
their  comaioh  objects,  would  demand  a  very  powerful  im-^ 
pulse. 

"  There  seem  to  be  but  two  ways  to  give  this  impulse; 
one  by  a  general  bounty  per  acre  (per  stone  would  be  more 
liable  to  fraud)  on  all  hemp  that  produced  35  stones  and 
upwards  per  acre:  the  other,  to  cUspatch  intelligent  per* 
sons  through  all  the  hemp  districts,  and  others  where  the 
soil  is  rich  enough,  to  form  contracts  with  all  persons 
willing  and  able  to  raise  the  commodity  largely ;  engaging 
tb  take  all  they  produced,  not  less  than  tons,  at  a 

given  price,  for  nve  years,*' 

I  am  unfortunate  m  difFerinff,  entirely,  in  sentiment,, 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  on  this,  at  prei^nt,  im- 
portant subject. 

At  a'  time,  when  it  would  seem  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, that  corruption  is  suffered  to  stalk  abroad,  barefaced, 
in  open  day,— "bounties"  and  "contracts"  are  equally 
inadviseable  j  and  ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  resorted 
to: — and  certainly  should  not,  in  the  case  under  consider- 
ation ;  while  a  more  simplex,  arid,  to  my  mind,  a  more 
practical,  and  more  probably  productive,  expedient  pre* 
s6nts  itself.  '        . 

ESTA3USH   RHADY-MONEY    MARKETS    for  HEMP  ;— fix  thfe 

price  to  be  given  for  it,  at  such  a  height  as  will  pay  the 
cultiyator  better-r^somewhat  considerably  better — than  the 
ordinary  crops  in  cultivation ;  and  a  supply  will  naturally^ 
follow. 

iThe  price,  required,  is  such  as  will  not  merely  retnu* 
nerate  the  tenants  handsomely,  for  labor,  seed,  and  (>rA* 
nary  rent;  but  such  as  will^  enable  him  to  offer  zxi  extra 
rcnt^iot  permission  to  cultivate 'it,  on  restricted  lands. 

The  hemp  lands  'of  this  island  lie  mostly  toward  the 
coast,-Tare  principally  situated   within  twenty  miles  (a 

day*tJ 
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day'«  journey  out)  of  a  sea  port  and  custom  house  :— 
There,  let  samples  and  prices  be  exhibited  ;  and  there,  at 
the  proper  season,  let  a  man  of  business^  an  acting  agent 
(witn  a  sufficient,  but  moderate  salary)  be  placed ;  to  re- 
ceiTe  the  hemp ;  deposit  it  in  warehouses  (in  charge  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs) ;  and  paj/  down  the  money^for 
it,  on  deliverj/. 

Thus  will  the  produce  of  the  island  be  immediately 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Government,— in  detached  quanti- 
ties (and  of  course  the  least  liable  to  accidents)-^ready  to 
be  shipped,  and  conveyed  to  wherever  it  may  be  wanted.* 

The  prices  may  be  settled,  annually^  or  occasionally, 
according  to  the  estimated  demand,  required:— due  notice 
being  given  of  the  prices  for  the  succeeding  season. 

The  great,  and  indeed  serious,  objection  to  growing 
hemp  in  this  island,  for  the  uses  of  its  navy,  might  be  the 
breaking  up  of  perennial  grass  lands,  for  that  purpose,-^ 
If,  however,  it  cannot  be  imported, — nor  be  raised  without 
that  sacrifice,— nectessit^  might  warrant  the  expedient.— 
But  see  p.  259,  aforegoing, 

TuRNEPS. — With  prompt  memoranda,  respecting  this 
important  article  of  produce,  in  the  Norfolk  husbandry, 
this  Reporter  has  furnished  twenty  r)ages.— They  are,  it  is 
true,  arranged,  analytically,  according  to  the  points  of 
practice  into  which  the  turnep  culture  is  resolvable.  But, 
m  regard  to  the  natural  districts  in  which  the  several  in- 
stances of  culture  took  place,  the  nature  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  severally  relate, — readers  in  general  are  left 
wholely  in  the  dark.  To  a  man  who  knows  the  situation 
and  soil  of  every  village,  every  principal  farm,  and  every 
capital  fafnier,  in  the  County,  these  memoranda  may  be 
intelligible  :^But  not  so,  to  ordinary  readers. 

This  defect  is  not  peculiar  to  the  article,  now  immedi- 
fitely  under  notice ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  arable  crops,  in 
general ;  but  may  be  said  to  pervade  the  entire  volume. 
TSee  occupiers  p.  367,  aforegoing.)  Had  the  author  of  it 
prefixed  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  cultivators  whom  he 

3 notes,  with  sketches  of  their  several  situations, — the  soils 
ley  occupied,— their  agricultural  educations ^-^^xidi  thQ 
decree  of  maturity  of  their  respective  practices,— practi* 
cal  readers  would  have  been  able  to  appreciate  their  asser- 
tions and  opinions,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  improve 
their  own.— The  unaccountable  contradictions  which  now 
appear,  among  men  who  stand  high  in  their  profession, 
might,  perhaps,  by  the  help  of  such  an  interpreter,  have 
been  satisfactorily  reconciled.     Men^  whom  we  9ee  con^ 

C  c  2  tradicting 
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tradicting  each  other,  may,  each  of  them,  be  perfectlj" 
right ;  their  opinions  and  assertions  having  been  drawn 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own  experience  j 
—having  grown  out  of  different  situations  and  soils. 

Hence,  the  inexplicit  method  of  this  writer,  not  only 
renders  his  book  barren  of  useful  information  ;  but  must 
place  his  informants  in  unpleasant,  if  not  aukward,  predi- 
caments, with  respect  to  each  other, 

I  now  proceed  to  extract  the  few  short  passages,  that  I 
have  marked,  in  this  Reporter's  Section,  "Turnips,.*' 

Preparing  the  Seed.-'F.  224.^  "Mr.  Shepherd  dresses 
"all  his  turnip  seed  with  train  oil  and  sulphur ;.  three  pints 
of  the  oil  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of  sulphur  to  a  bushel 
of  seed  :  dresses  the  seed  with  the  oil  by  thorough  mixing 
in  a  tub,  and  dries  it  with  the  sulphur,  keeping  it  12  hours 
before  sowing:  he  has  tried  it  repeatedly,  and  in  compa- 
risons, and  is  firmly  persuaded  of  the  benefit,  from  the 
superiority  of  the  oressed  seed  in  crops  attacked  by  the 
fly,  not  only  in  experiments  side  by  side,  but  also  in  saving 
crops  when  turnips  have  in  general  been  destroyed.'* 

i>rilltng  Turneps. — P.  225,  **The  application, of  this 
Ixiode  of  culture  to  the  turnip  crop  has  not  yet  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  the  country ;  nor  are  the  opinions 
of  the  farmers  settled  upon  the  question  of  its  propriety." 

Thus  we  find,  in  modem  Norfolk,  the  fashion  of  drilling 
extended  (we  may  say  with  little  latitude)  to  every  thing 
but  turneps! — Several  instances,  it  is  true,  are  noticed  of 
drilling  them,  as  wheat  or  barley,  on  the -fiat ;  and  mostly 
with  narrozc  intervals.  But  none,  in  the  Tweedside  man* 
KER;*  (see  NORTHERN  DEPARTMENT)  not  even  to  be  car- 
ried off. 

Raising  theTurnep  Crop. — P.  225.  "Mr.  Cokehavin» 
lieard  that  ducks  had  been  used  to  clear  turnips  of  the  black 
canker,  tried  them  on  a  field  of  33  acres;  he  bought  400 
ducks;  on  the  16th  of  July  they  were  turned  in,  having 

water 

•  There  is  one  instance  noted,  however,  which  resembles  that 
practice.— P.  2?6:  «*'Mr.  Bloomfietd,  of  Harpley,  finding  that  his 
turnips  were  very  apt  to  fail,  like  those  of  his  neighbours,  on  a  chalk 
•oil,  varied  his  husbandry  ;  bespread  the  muck,  and  then  sowed  the 
turnip  seed,  and  ploughed  them  in  together,  by  two  furrows  oieeting, 
but  not  lapping  the  one  on  the  other,  and  the  seed  coming  up  aIon|^ 
the  centre  Of  the  il  it  ridge  thus  formed,  before  winter  be  ploughs  be- 
tween, to  earth  them  Op  powerfully,  for  preservation  against  the  frost. 
The  tacccss  has  been  great,  and  maob  exceeding  the  cMJomoo  prac« 
lice  on  that  soU/' 
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water  at  one  corner  of  the*  field,  and' in  five  days  they 
cleared  the  whole  completely,  marching  at  last  through 
the  field  on  the  hunt,  eyeing  Uie  leaves  on  both  sides  with 
great  care,  to  devour  every  one  they  could  see." 

Carting  o/f  Turneps.— P.227.  "Mr.  Drake,  of  Billing, 
ford,  carts  off  his  turnips  with  quarter-carts,  the  horse  and 
one  wheel  going  in  the  furrow,  and  only  one  wheel  on  the 
land,  and  that  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge.  The  mischief 
thus  done,  he  say^,  i^  less  than  in  any  other  method  he  has 
seen.    The  soil  strong  and  wet. 

"  Upon  good  land  Mr.  Coke  draws  half  and  feeds  half  ^ 
but  on  the  weaker  soils  feeds  ail. 

**  ft  is  common  with  many  farmers  in  West  Norfolk  to 
draw  out  the  largest  roots  mr  carting  home  to  bullocks, 
and  for  feeding  the  smaller  ones  in  the  field  by  sheep. 
XlJarting  damages  many ;  but  there  is  a  great  advantage  m . 
leaving  the  small  ones,  which  resist  the  frost  the  best  " 

HEfl/2715'o^Turneps.— This  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
favorite  practice,  in  1804,  with  some  of  the  large  occupiers 
of  North  Norfolk.  But  not  witlrihose  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  County ;  who  theq  proceeded  as  in  days  of  yore  ;— 
.whose  practice,  in  point  of  stability,  might  be  litened  unto 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

A  hint  to  the  sheep  farmer.— P.  230.  *^  In  feeding 
turnips  (i )  by  sheep,  Mr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  it  is  right 
to  begin  at  the  poorest  end  of  a  field,  or  where  the  worst 
crop  is,  as  the  flock,  by  falling  back,  will  double  dress  it:'* 
—more  especially,  let  it  be  added,  if  the  lower  end  of  the 
field  happen  to  be  the  poorest. 

Preserving  Tumeps. — 1  copy  the  following  enterics^ 
tho  thfe  former  of  them  is  scarsely  intelligible.-^P.  231. 
"The  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste  practised  a  method,  with  this  in* 
tention,  that  answered  well;  betook  the  coulters  out  pf 
his  ploughs,  and  then  ploughed  in  the  turnips ;  and  they 
held  good  through  a  very  bad  March. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Munning  has  published  bis  ;nethod:  it 
is  drilling  at  eighteen  inches,  and  two  feet,  and  ploughing 
furrows  between,  to  bury  them  as  well  as  may  be  effected. 
This  method  has  been  practised  with  great  success^  by  Mr^ 
Repton,  at  Oxnead,  and  other  farmers." 

Produce  of  Tumeps. — P.  229.  "  Mr.  Ferrier,  At  Hems^ 
by,  carts  his  whole  crop  to  the  par  yard,  the  roots  being 
first  tailed  in  the  field.  At  Hem/iby,  &c.  in  Fleg,  30  great 
ciLrt-loads  an  acre(!);  and  singly  roots  as  macn  round  as 
a  middle  Isized  man's  body. 

**They  have  been  sold  at  Ormsby^  to  the  Yarmout]^ 

C  c  3  cow* 
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cow-keepers,  at  7/.  Is,  an  acre.  A  price  fixed  by -ap- 
praisement, at  Michaelmas,  to  incoming  tenants,  ofteo 
4/.  15 J.  He  has  known  36  large  loads  ao  acre;  and  24/i. 
a  turnip,  and  quite  brutle,  no  nockyness.** 

The  stability y  or  duration  of  tumeps,  as  a  crop  in  hus« 
bandry. — The  information  gathered,  on  this  head,  is  most 
contradictdrj .  Yet  had  the  nature  of  the  land,  its  degree 
o£ freshness  to  the  crop,  and  the  rotation  in  which  it  had 
been  cultivafied,  been  stated,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  in 
each  instance, — something  valuable,  it  is  possible,  might 
liaFC  been  liiade  «ut. 

The  only  probable  fact  which  rises  .from  among  tB^ 
croud  of  opiniotis  adduced,  is,  that,  formerly,  tumeps 
coiild  be  grown  'without  manure;  but  that,  now,  nianuri^ 
16  essential  td  a  crop;  unless  on  fresh  Aurf^— tThis,  if 
substantial,  is  admissible,  evideooe,  tho  no  proof,  that 
land  may  be  *'  tired  of  turneps."  See  p.  350,  afore- 
going. *     I  ' 

P,  222.  ^*  The  practice  of  manuring  for  the  turnip 
crop  is  universal  in  Norfolk.  Before  the  culture  had  tfeett 
for  a  long  period  general,  good  crops  were  sometjim^ 
gaiifed  without,  but.  for  many  years  past  none :ai^  to  be 
procured  except  on  new  land^  without  much  dtteotioa  ta 
this  necesfeat'v  branch  of  the  management." 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  Reporter's  pwn  assertion ;  and, 
this,  notwithstanding  the  tol lowing  passage;  which  occurs 
in  the  same  section. — P.  234.  "From  these  notes  it  ap- 
pears, that  opinions  vary,  and  I  wish  the  reader  to  have 
the  ideas  of  the  farmers,  rather  than  any  general  notion 
of  my  own,  formed  from  those  opinions— ^such  might  be 
erroneously  given.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  let  the  county 
speak  for  itself  on  every  »>oint  " 

The  subjoined  notice  may  serve  to  corroborate  the 
foregc^ing  extract.~P.  233.  "  Mr.  England,  of  Binham, 
has  no^other  idea  of  land  bein^  sick  of  turnips,  than  what 
results  from  the  fact,  that  this  crop  was  to  be  gained 
twenty  years  ago  without  dung,  but  not  so  at  present.*' 

F(>r  instances  of  growing  turneps,  with  wheat,  see 
p.  380,  aforegoing. 

Cabbages.— P.  322*  "  Mr  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  has 
every  year  a  few  acres',' toiise  in  frosty  weather."  "* 

Cultivated  Herbage.— This  Reporter's  section,  "Clo- 
ver," extends  over- ten  6r  twelve  pages;  which  are  prin-       : 
iDipally  filled  with  opinions,  assertions,  and  uncircumstan^ 
tiaiiv  reported  practices,  respecting  that  crop. — From  the 
Uhol6,'and  almost  every  part  of  the  information,  there 

drawn 
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Arawn  tagether,  it  is  evident,  that  tbe  lands  of  Norfoik 
(the  fresh  lands  of  course  excepted,  tho  not  a  word  on 
this  circumstance  appears)  are  "  sick  of  clover:"^ — a  £act, 
this,  which  the  Reporter  himself,  toward  the  close  of  hip 
section,  proclaims  in  these  words.— P.  266.  **  From  the 
preceding  notes  it  appears,  that  one  of  the  greatest  di&- 
cuUies  which  have  for  some  years  been  found  in  the  Nor- 
folk husbandry,  has  been  the  failure  of  clover.  I  have 
often  heard  this,  as  a  general  fact,  denied  by  men  whose 
^practice  ought  to  have  taught  them  better:  in  tbecom- 
jnon  npanagement  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact." 

Yet,  incredible,  as  it  may  seem,  the  writer  is  still  harp- 
.  ing,  on  his  favourite  string — "  the  four-shift  husbandry;" 
ftnd  has  actually  formed  his  arrangement  of  the  arable 
CR>ps  of  the  County,  on  that  basis;  treating  of  them  in 
.the  succession   of  turneps— barley ^cl(yoer^wheat !  ^2ltA 
,this  notwithstanding  he  is  conscious  of  its  impracticability^ 
— P.  265.  *^  At  Grimstone  it  is  no  wonder  the  land  is  sick* 
.of  clover,  for  they  are  in  the  four-shift  husbandry."! ! !        * 
.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  man  persevering  in  conscious 
error: — For,  in  the  section,  '*  Clover,,"  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that,  in  tbe  six-year  husbandry,  the  clover  crop^ 
in  1804,  still  remained  tolerably  permanent: — much  m 
the  same  state  in  which  it  was,  in  1782 :— ^a  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  superior  excellence  of  that  husbandry. — ^The 
two  following  extracts  (the  first  being  the  Reporter's  awn) 
will  warrant  these  remarks. 

P.  2&9.  *'  In  Happing  hundred  I  find  the  approach  of  a 
change  in  practice:  they  admit  at  Catfield,  that  if  clover 
recurs  too  often  the  land  will  not  yield  it,  but  their 
method  is  not  an  alternate  substitution  of  other  seeds, 
or  baulking  the  land  for  a  round,  but  to  take  a  si?- 
course  shift  instead  of  a  five,  and  mixing  white  clover 
and  trefoil  and  ray,  by  which  two  precautions  they  sute- 
ceed  well." 

P,  260.  "  Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsham,  very 
rarely  misses  of  clover  in^  the  six-shift  husbandry;  if  it 
does  fail  the  loss  is  great,  for  he  thinks  trefoil  very  un- 
certain for  hay ;  when  it  does  happen,  the  clover  of  the 
next  course  is  sure  to  be  good.'^ 

For  my  account  of  the  six-year  rotation  of  Norfolk,  as 
it. more  particularly  relates  to  the  subject  now  tinder  no- 
tice, see  the  Rural  Economy  of  that  County,  pnder  the 
.heads  Succemon  and  Cultivated  Herbage, 

Rayqrass. — Still  we  find  the  Secretary  caviling  at  this 
C  c  4f  most 
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most  v&ltlable  of  grasses*;— and,  in  revolutionary  North 
Korfolk,  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  it  is  c  ondemned 
ds  txi  exhauster! — 1»  not  wheat  an  exhauster?  Are  not 
•potatoes  exhausters?  Is  n't  every  suj>€riorly  nutritions 
plant,  that  is  cultivated  and  carried' off  the  land,  an  ex- 
hauster?— The  herbage  of  raygrass,  while  young,  and  it» 
bay  when  cut  at  the  proper  age,  are,  beyond  all  di^puiCj 
singularly  nutritious. 

If  a  full  crof)  ol  raygrass  be  suffered  to  stand  for  '*  hay,*- 
until  it  become  sti^aw^  and  shed  its  seeds  in  making— or 
to  run  up,  in  the  springs  until  it  be  unpalatable  to  pasture 
ing  stock, — it  will  exhaust,  without  an  adequate  return  ^ 
as  would  wheat,  or  other  grain  crop,  under  similar  mis- 
management— But^  in  the  long  established  husbandry  of 
Norfolk,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  so  small,  that  the 
crop  is  scatsely  seen,  the  first  year;-- being  barely  enough 
,to  assist  the  clover  hay  in  drying;  andf  the  second  year, 
M^s  never  suffered  to  run   up,  '  and   acquice  a    "  benty^' 
^State.— Having,  in  early  spring,  while  the  blades,  or  root 
leaves,  remain  of  a  tender,  sacnarine  quality,— forced  the 
stock  forward  to  a  profitable  n?arket,  the  turf  is  plowed 
under;  and  the  roots,  while  full  of  sap,  together  with  the 
manure  afforded  by  ihe  spring  feedage,  are  assimilated 
with  the  soil ;  as  a  matrix  for  wheat; — apd  the  land,  by  a 
course  of  tillage,  put  into  a  pjofitable  state,  for  succeed- 
ing crops.— Under  this  demonstratively   wise  plan  of 
management,  not  a  particle  of  spil  can  be  ijtnprofitably 
ixhausted. 

The  subjoined  extract  may  serve  to  corroborate  the 
ideas  that  1  hdve  long  been  propagating. — P.  267*  "  IVlr. 
M.  Hill  thinks  that  the  common  f-rejudice  against  ray- 
grass arises  from  a  nristaken  practice;  approves  the  use, 
but  not  the  abuse  of  it.  Whenever  it  is  ^own  for  feed- 
ing, he  particularly  recommends  the  bare  feeding  in  the 
spring;  if  suffered  to  grow  more  than  two  inches  long, 
it  will  imperceptibly  rise  and  inin  to  bent;  and  then  only 
it  is  injurious." 

Orchard  Grass—"  Cocksfoot'*— Dactylis  glom&fatM. 
—P.  269.  "  Sir  Mordaunt  Martin,  in  1788,  observing,  by 
an  experitnent,  that  this  grass  giew  four  inches  in  less 
than  three  days,  determined  to  attend  more  particularly 
to  it:  he  remarked,  that  when  sheep  were  let  out  of  a 
fold,  they  ran  over  every  thing,  to  get  at  a  baulk  that  was 

fuU 
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foil  of  it,  and  there  ate  it  in  preference  to  other  grasses. 
In  some  parts  of  Norfolk  it  is  called  cow's  grass,  from 
their  being  very  fond  of  it.  He  began  to  cvutivate  it  in 
1794.  It  grows  at  Midsummer,  in  a  drought,  when  ever^ 
thing  else  is  burnt  up.  He  sows  it  with  nonsuch^  instead 
of  ray-grass>  and  finds  it  much  more  profitable. 

^*  Mr.  Overman,  observing  the  eagerness  With  which 
uheep,  when  let  into  a  field  at  Burnham-market  that  htid 
9oi?ie.  cocksfoot  grass  in  it,  ran  over  ray-grass,  and  evefy 
thing  else,  to  ffet  a  bite  of  this  plant,  thought  it  worth 
cultivating,  and  sowed  about  an  acre,  on  the  dry  gravelly 
part  of  his  farm,  just  above  the  marsh.  This  spot  was 
the  only  one^  in  a  large  field,  that  did  not  burn  in  the  se- 
vere drought  of  180Q,  and  convinced  him  of 'the  excel- 
lence of  the  grass.'' 

I  have  grown  this  valuable  species  of  cultivated  herb- 
age, in  rows,  as  lucerne  {  and  have  cut  it  three  or  fout 
times,  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Sainfoin. — An  instance  of  sawing  if  without  com  is 
mentioned  in  this  Jleport. — P.  340.  **  The  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle 'made  an  experiment  which^  though  not  in  th^ 
bounds  of  Norfolk,  is  in  sight  of  it,  and  therefore  I  shall 
mention  it  here:  taking  into  his  own  hands  an  immense 
f^rm  of  4000  acres,  with  3000  sheep,  and  wishing  to  pro- 
vide  all  sorts  of  food  as  early  as  possible,  he  ventured  to 
sow  a  field,  in  extremely  baa  order,  with  sainfoin  alone  in 
June:  the  foulness  of  the  land  such,  that  his  Lordship's 
hope  was  not  sanguine.  This  was  in  1801,  and  the  crop 
this  year,  1802,  was  among  the  very  finest  he  had  ever 
.seen,  at  least  two  tons  and  a  half  per  acre.*' 

On  breaking  up  sainfoin  ley.—- P.  340.  "  Mr.  Overman, 
ofBurnham,  has  broken  up  sainfoin  layers,  and  suffered 
such  losses  by  the  red-worm,  that  he  was  fearful  of  sowing 
corn  upon  the  last  field  he  ploughed.  He  therefore 
ploughed  it  before  winter,  and  summer-fallowed  it  for 
turnips  without  manure.  After  these  he  sowed  barley, 
which  crop  I  viewed,  and  found  very  fine;  not  having  suf- 
fered the  least  attack.  He  remarked,  that  the  ploughing 
before  winter  probably  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  .worm,  as  well  as  the  summer  tillage." 

LucERN. — Different  instances  are  noticed,  in  this  Re- 

Jort,  of  lucern   being  cultivated,  with  success,   in   the 
roqdcasty  or  random  manner;  and  one  of  raising  it  with 
cloveVj  in  that  way.— P.  345.  "  Mr.  Bevan  sowed  at  Rid- 
dlesworth,  in  1793,  thirteen  acres  broad-ca$t,  with  barley; 
•seed  ten  pounds  an  acre,  aqd  also  six  pounds  an  acre  of 
-     .  red 
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Ted  clover^  on  good  sand^  worth  I2s»  «n  acre.  In  179i^hie 
W»ved  half  for  soiling  and  half  for  bay;  the  latter  Wo 
ions  per  acre ;  th^  lucerne  was  pre<lominanty  risiog  four 
pr  five  inches  above  tlie  clover. 

"  Mr.  Sevan's  is  now  nine  years  old,  and  issftill  very 
profitable,  and  bad  it  npt  been  attacked  by  the  parasitical 
fJant  (?):which  infests  it,  would  have  been  now  in  full 
|>erfection'.  He  has  sown  twelve  acres  more^  which 
4«  nowi«  the  second  year,  and  promises  to  be  very  pro-r 
auctive/' 

Lm/ing  down  arable  Jands,  for  perennial  herbi^e.— 
t*.  377.  "  Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkham,  has  laid  down  varioM 
piec^  with  goojj,  success,  and  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
tbat.4)ie  bes^  n^thod  is  that  of  a  fallow,  till  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  then  sowing  the  seeds  alone;  keep*" 
if]g,off  all  bt^ck  i^  the  autumn,  and  sheep  feeding  for  t\\'Q 
^f  ihtee  ;years." 

Grass  Lands;— or  established  perennial  Herbage.— 
J:  am  GonceV^ned  to  find  that  many  of  the  Haeadow  lands  of 
Norfolk,  ^till  remiiin  in  a  neglected  state.;  tho  the  work 
of  in^provement  would  seem  to  have  been  going  on,  of 
late  years.— I  perceive  nothing  new,  liowever,  or  diflferin^ 
inuch  fj?om  the  plan  I  formerly  recommended; — exc^)tf 
ing  the  wonderful  discovery  of  sowing  tares  on  grass  land 
^7**  wherever  any  earth  was  spread,  or  any  other  opera- 
tion had  laid  bare  the  surface,  harrowing  in  those  seeds  :'• 
-*-"  to  draw  up  as  well  as  protect  the  old  plants" — p.  371: 
—"Instead  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  peren- 
nial herbage;— as  is  usually  done,  in  such  cases. 

After  expatiating  with  rapture,  on  this  astonishing  im- 
provement, the  Reporter  adds,  p.  372, — *«  if  making 
Kno»vn  this  single  discovery  had  been  the  whole  result 
of  examining  the  county,  the  Board  would  not  have 
failed  in  the  object  of  ordering  the  district  to  be  re- 
ported." ' 

Some  years  ago,  when  farmers  were  so  ignorant,  as  to 
believe  thfit  the  grasses  and  other  cultivated  herbs  could 
not  be  raised  without  a  crop  of  grain, — "  to  draw  them 
up  and_  protect  them,"— the  expedient  under  notice  might 
have  been  gravely  spoken  of,  as  a  good  thought.  Bat, 
now, — since  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  best  method 
oi making  a  meadow  (and  why  not  in  mending  one)  is  to 
.^w  the  seeds,  alone,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  final 
extract  of  the  last  head  (above)— would  it  be  too^severe 
to  say,  that  such  faptures  border  on  the  ridiculous? 

Cattle.— On  the  ire^ii  of  cattle,  in  Norfolk,  little  in- 
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^mationis  found,  in. this  Report  The  naiive  breed  of 
the  country  has.  been  tqp  long  established^  to  merit  espe* 
ci^-l  notice,  by  ^  fashionable  Reporter. — After  speaking  of 
the  cattle  of  Scotland,  that  are  annually  purchased,  he 
3ays,  p.  445, — "  Cattle  in  Norfolk  of  other  sorts,  do  not 
pffer  nmch  that  is  interesting  -.they  have  a  breed  of  their 
own  which. possesses  no  qualities  sufficient  to  make  it  an 
Object  pf  particular  attention.'*  • 

,  Nevertheless,  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the 
County,  let  us  hope  a  remnant  of  them  is  saved,— by  the 
f « old-fashioned  farmers  "  of  those  districte  *. 

■        •       '■  .In 

*  On  the  IMPROYI&MEKT  of  tiijESTOCK. — In  trayelKng  through 
Norfolk,  in  1810,  the  Suffolk  bkeed  (a  hornless  variety)— or  a 
tiongrei  cross  with  that  breed— appeatfed  to  be  fast  overrunning  the 
County.— This  change  has  doubtlessly  been  effected  b^  the  fashion  and 
folly,  whiclr  bas  of  late  years  hfieci:  prf(TOlent'of  vrosaing  and  changing 
ipstead  of  iwpromngt  the  ^TA^^i.IsH^p  breeds  whieh  centuries  of 
expeJrier^c/^  haye  adapted  to  }he ,  sp^^ .  and  climatures  of  the  mt* 
CERENT  DISTRICTS  of  the  JciNGDOM.— In  the  Lynn  quarter,  ,the 
hative  breed  'of  Norfolk,  unpollufed' bj^  fashion,  w^erfe  the  mostoB* 
kervable.      ■  * 

For  a.  di^scHplion  of  that  valuab))^  breeds  for  the  lands  and  climatiire 
of  Norfolk,  see  my  register  of  its  RpralEeonomy.    , 

'  I  MUST,  here,  be  permitted  to  remark,  that.  Lad  the  intimation 
there  otfered  (p.  328)  been  adopted,  by  a  mai»,  or  by  men,  of  skill 
and  capital, — namefy,  that  of  selectiko  individvals,  from  the 
best  of  the  pure  Norfolk  breed,  and  improving  the  selectiok,  so 
as  to  adapt  it,  by  enlarging  the  frame,  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
Norfolk  husbandry,— a  variety  of  cattle,  might  long  ago  have  been 
produced,  much  resembling,  in  general  appearance,  the  best  of  the 
North  Devonshire  breed,  but  somewhat  smaller,  and,  of  course, 
better  adapted  to  the  thin  weak  soils,  and  comparatively  severe  cli- 
mature  of  Norfolk,  than  the  foreign  breeds  that  have  been  fetched 
into  it,  at  great  cost. 

One  great  man  had  the  good  sense,  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  fo 
Improve  the  different  breeds  of  livestock,  winch  he  ifound  in  his  own 
district,  from  a  low  state  of  degeneracy,  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
-fection,  perhaps,  their  natures  would  allow. 

But  instead  of  this  extraordinary  discovery  being  embraced 
^s  a  fit  example  to  be  followed,  by  other  men,  m  other  districts,  oc- 
cupiers from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom— from  every  soil  and  cli- 
'mature**>-fiew  to  Leicestershire  for  stock !  without  considering  that 
their  own  fong  established  breeds  were  not  only  enured  to  their  own 
situation,  but  were,  perhaps,  in  most  casps,  superior,  in  natural  or 
acuuired  properties,  to  the  unprofitable  sorts  from  which  Mr.  BAK£* 
WELL  raised  his  valuable  breeds  of  stock. 

In  regard  to  cattle,  however,  the  breeders  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees  (between  Durham  and  Yorkshire)  having  seen  the  advantag«>s 
#f  Mn  Bakewell's  plan  of  improvement  in  raising  the  "  long- horned  " 
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In  the  nortky  all  appears  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
'•— whh  respect  to  this  species  of  livestock  : — ^**longhorns** 
in  disgrace;— "Devons*'  the  reigning  favorites. — There- 
fore pass  we  on  to  the  subject  of 

Fatting  Cattle.— P.  365.  *'  Mr.  Marshall,  who  consi- 
ders the  practice  of  East  Norfolk  as  alone  deserving  the 
title  of  Norfolk  husbandry,  mentions  40  or  60  bullocks,  on 
turnips,  as  a  matter  of  exultation.  In  1768,  I  registered 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Mallet,  of  Dunton,  had  280  bullocks 
fatting  on  turnips,  on  a  farm  almost  wholly  arable.*' 

How  wonderful ! — and,  yet,  the  wonder  would  have 
ceased,  if  the  reader  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Mallet's  farm, 
in  North  Norfolk,  was  seven  times  the  size  of  farms  in 
East  Norfolk ;—  and  that  Mr.  Mallet  was  noerdy  pursuing 
the  East  Norfolk  practice;  by  which  he  acquired  an 
ample  fortune^  ^  ' 

The  number  of  bullocks  now  to  be  seen  (or  vt^ere  in 
1804)  on  that  ma^nificerit  fai:tn,  the  Reporter  do^  not 
\  inentioQ.  But  the  subjoined  extracts  will  enable  us  to 
yform  some  judgement  of  it.— Men  who  have  not  adopted 
any  fixed  plan  to  go  by— no  settled  point  to  rally  at-^are 
Tcry  liable  to  swerve,  and,  perhaps,  to  wander  from  one 
side  of  the  line  of  truth  to  the  other. 

P.  231 

breed  to  a  high  state  of  excellence,  set  about  the  improvement  of 
their  own  established  breed — the  "short-horned"  variety.  And^  of 
later  years,  the  breeders  of  Herefordshire,  Sussex,  and  Devonshire 
have  been  making  fainter  efforts  towards  improving  their  established 
breeds— the  "  middlehorned  '*  variety  ;  which,  in  a  genera)  view  of 
the  uses  of  cattle  in  this  country-,  is  far  preferable  to  either  of  the 
former  breeds. 

But,  most  unfortunately,  the  caU^e  of  Norfolk, — evidently  a  variety 
of  the  middlehorned  breed,  reduced  in  size,  by  soil,  climature,  and 
jnanagement,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Noifolk  husbandry,  and 
jinw  only  require  to  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  its  present  improve* 
meat, — are  still  suffered  to  remain  in  their  deteriorated  state:— ihe 
breeders  of  Norfolk,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  aiming  at  any  sort  but  tlieir  own  ! 

The  Suffolk  breed  are  doubtlessly  better  adapted .  to  the  present 
practice  of  Norfolk  than  any  of  the  breeds  above  spoken  of.  But  the 
degenerate  sort  now  observable-  in  the  County  is  much  ioferior  to 
what  the  native  breeds  might  have  been  raised  to,  by  twentv-four 
years  of  attention  (without  much  ex  pence)  bestowed  on  their  im- 
provement. Still,  no  doubt,  the  breed  may  be  saved  from  annihila* 
tion  ;  but  the  improvement,  cannot,  now,  be  made  t©  spread  so 
rapidly,  as  it  might  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  native 
iM-eed  was  in  possession  of  the  country.   ' 

Wbat  mischiefs  to  a  countbt  mat  not  be  effected,  by 

4LL  fOUNOU)  FASHIONS,  I^C0N81DEBATBLY  FOLLOWED. 
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P/2S I  (section  *<  Tarneps  ^).  «  Mr.  Dursgate  is  such  a 
steady  friend  to  feeding  turnips  on  the  land  by  sheep,  that  he 
would  not  have  a  bullock  on  his  farm,  except  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  treading  his  straw  into  muck.'* 

P.  364  ("  Arable  System").  "A  great  and  a  very  im- 
portant change  ha^,  however,  taken  place' in  the  appiica* 
tion  pf  crops  to  sheep  instead  of  bullocks  and  cows.  For- 
merly; the  farmers  consumed  much  of  their  straw  by  cattle: 
now  the  best  tread  it -all  into  dung,  (!) 

"  Sheep  are  the  main  grazing  stock,  and  no  more  cattle ' 
kept  than>  for  treading,  not  eating  straw^  while  feeding  on 
oil-cake,  &c.'* 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  what  is  here  said, 
we  are  subsequently  told,  in  general,  and  apparently  con- 
siderate, terms,  (p.  444,  section  "  Cattle  *') — "  The  cattle 
?»redominant  in  Norfolk  are  Scotch,  bought  in  every  year 
irom  the  drovers  of  North  Britain.  The  quantity  of  these 
is  very  considerable  indeed  ;  as  there  is  scjtrcely  a  farmer 
of  any  consideration  in  the  County,  that  does  not  turnip- 
feed  a  lot  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  farm.** 

Which  of  these  '*  facts  "  is  the  reader  to  believe  ?  Botb 
of  them  are  the  Reporter's  (yam. 

The  following  curious  ^nd  well  reported  fact  (for  such 
we  must  allow  it  to  be)  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  passed, 
unnoticed  — rP.  445.  **  I  saw  upon  Mr.  Money's  farm  at 
Rainsham,  a  Norfolk  horned  cow,  which  is  undoubtedly  35 
years  old  ;  she  has  not  had  a  calf  for  about  ten  years;  she 
IS  old  to  the  eye,  but  in  good  condition,  and  no  marks  of 
extreme  age,  except  a  stiffness  in  her  motion,  and  a  halt- 
ing gait,  as  if  her  feet  were  sore," 

»  Sheep. — Breed. — ^The  Secretary  prefaces  his  section 
**  Sheep,"  with  a.  caricature  x}f  the  native  breed  of  Nor- 
folk.— He  next  copies  Mr.  Kent's  account  of  them; 
and  then  mine.  This  done,  be  proceeds  to  string  his  coU 
lection  of  memoranda,  heterogeniously,  as  they  rose  to 
band  ; — concerning  the  *^  breeds,  crosses,  and  various  cir- 
cumstances " — relating  to  the  different  sorts  that  happened 
to  be  propagated  in  the  County,  at  the  times  of  making 
them  :^ntrociucing  his  list  by  the  following  remark.— 
P.  449.  **  I  proceed  to  the  minutes  I  have  taken  in  the 
County  at  different  periods  j  in  iblU  such  cases  (I)  the  opi- 
nion of  strangers  must  fall  before  the  experiments  (?)  of 
the  natives :  (!)  their,  practice,"  (yes)  "  t/ieif'  opinion,  ara 
what  County  Reports  should  Contain." 

May  it  not  here,  be  warrantabiy  suggested,  that  a  naan, 
who  had  spent  a  length  of  years  in  practical  pursuits,  in 
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different  parts  of  tbe  Coun^,  and  b|id  beeB  in  tb0  baVit, 
mot  oBly  of  calling  upon^  anU  conversing  with  profesoonij 
Qiea  of  tbe  hig^best  classes^  but  of  viewmgf  ana  frequently 
no  doubt  examining  their  Jarnis^  at  different  seasons  ;-nQf 
one,  who  bad  constantly  resided  some  years,  in  the  best 
cultivated  part  of  tbe  County  \  and  bad,  during  that  time^ 
not  only  vieteed  and  examined,  thr0ugh  eoevy  season,  th^ 
practice  qf  others,  and  constantly  registered  their  several 
practices;  but  had,  himself,  practised,  oxk  an  extended 
wale,  every  branch  of  tbe  Rural  Art,  in  that  situation  \^ 
was  much  nK>re  U^ly  to  understand  tb^  agriculture,  an^ 
rural  concerns  of  tbe  County  ; — than  an  occasional  visitor, 
in  one  paitticiilar  quarter  of  it,—**  to  talk  dhoxxt farming i^ 
or,  at  most^  a  transient  tourist,  calling  upon  professional 
practitioners,  and  hastily  putting  dawn  whatever  might 
casually  arise  in  conversationf 

Having  already  explained,  myself  fully,  concerning  thii 
miode  of  book-rcompiling,  and  bavine,  autq,  given  my  sent 
timents  relating  to  tbe  sheep  of  Norfolk,  in  reviewing  Mr. 
Kent's  Report  (before  I  opened  tbe  Secretary's)  I  have  thfl 
^ss  to  perfojm,  hare* 

The  Southdown  breed  of  sheep,  however,  being  held  out 
1^  one  of  the  leadings  motives  toward  compiling  the  volume 
under  review,  and  the  author  of  it  claiming  tbe  high  coat 
aideration  of  having  first  introduced  that  breed  into  the 
BASTEBN  DEPARTMENT,  it  would  bfe  a  Want  of  common  civi- 
lity to  pass  over  tbe  two  sheets  of  letterpress,  of  which  his 
iection,  "  Sheep,"  consists,  without  further  notice* 

The  Secretary,  it  appears,  first  introduced  this  breed 
into  Suffolk,  in  1784,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  was  in- 
strumental in  gaining  them  a  footing,  in  Norfolk.— But, 
here,  the  history  of  the  "  Southdowns  '* — otherwise 
*^ Downs" — in  Norfolk,  ends.  For  we  have  nothing  re- 
sembling a  regular,  or  comprebendible  history  of  them, 
afterward.  Whether,  the  present  stock,  in  Norfolk,  which, 
perhaps,  principally  assisted  in  giving  birth  to  the  volume, 
under  review,  sprang  from  the  race  of  Houghton,  or  from 
that  of  Holkham,  does,  by  no  means,  clearly  appear.-— 
Even  the  progress  they  have  made  (no  matter  from  what 
point  or  points)  toward  the  conquest  of  Norfolk,  in  1804, 
18  not  explicitly  declared.— From  the  chaotic,  and  fre- 
quently (for  want  of  requisite  localities)  unintelligible, 
mass  of  matter  before  me, — they  would  seem  to  be  con- 
fined, principally,  or  wholely,  to  North  Norfolk ;  which 
is  certainlv"  their  most  natural  country. 
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The  following  is  the  only  direct  informatlony  Uliat  IdMk 
find,  respecting  this  particular.— I^.  449.  *'  The  Soutib 
Down  breed  is  getting  rapidly  in  possession  of  ^\  the 
country  from  Swafhana  to  Holkhaipj  but  from  Braindon 
to  Swaf ham  many  Norfolks  reniained  :  I  observecJt  bow*? 
ever,  some  mixture  even  in  that  district.** 

By  this  sketchy  one  is  led  to  conceive,,  that^  in  1804^ 
they  were  in  possession  of  only  one  line  of  country,  eveji 
in  'North  Norfolk^.— -While,  on  the  calcareous  hills  of 
Wiltshire  and  its  environs  (as  I  soipe  time  ago  predicted) 
they  may  be  said  to  have  gained  entire  possession. — One 
naay  now  travel  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  across  tbe>«i|, 
without  seeing  any  Other  breed  of  sheqp.— Yet  the  Swre- 
tary  of  the  R)ard  has  led  us  down  into  Norfolk,  to  hear 
men  talk  about  Southdown  sheep,  to  which  they  may  be 
deemed,  or  might  have  been,  in  1804,  little  better  than 
strangers  ;-r-as  pretty  evidently  appears,  from  the  different 
and  contradictory  opinions  that  were  then  maintained, 
concerning  them.  They  were  then,  it  is  plain,  highly 
fashifittahle^  but  in  nowise  established^  even  in  North  Nor^n 
folk. — What  a  hoax! 

Before  I  close  this  article,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak-my 
own  sentiments--make  my  own  ^sertiom  and  give  my 
ijpewiim,— respecting  these  mystic  matters. 

When  I  left  Norfolk,  in  1782,  the  Norfolk  breed  were 
in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  country; — excepting  a 
few  inroads  that  had  recently  been  made,  by  the  Leicester'^, 
shire  breed. — As  to  the  "  Southdowns  /"—they  wereyUien^ 
grazing^  peaceably,  on  their  native  hills ;  having  never  so 
much  as  dreamed  of  conquest! — I  was  not  then  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  breed.— They  might  be  said  to 
have  been,  at  that  time,  wwXrwoziw;—- ^unless  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  own  recluse,  and  narrowly  circunjscriped 
hills. — The  hills  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorset- 
shire, were,  then,  inhabited  by  tall,  whitefaced,  horned 
sheep. 

The  first  knowledge  I  gained  of  the  Southdown  breed 
was  in  1791 ;— -when  I  examined  them  on  their  own  little 
territory; — appreciated  their  merit,*— as  arable  vpland 

folding 

*  And  in  travelling,  even  the  more  northern  part  of  this  llne>T** 
namely  between  Houghton  and  Burnham  (see  note  p.  353,  aforego- 
ing) I  observed  only  iwo  or  three  flocks  (only  two  of  size)  and  these 
Vere  near  its  northernmost  extremity  ..*-Oft  tl^  den^esne  of  Hougbtoa 
a*fiiie*iock  of  ncUiV€$  w^re  seen  I 
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folding  sAiep  ,*— and  have,  ever  since,  been  speaking  Bigtiiy 
of  them,  as  auch.  But  let  me  add,  I  never  considered 
them  zs  ^xiv  ihm^  more  than  sheep  !     , 

When  I  had  finished  my  examinations  and  practice,  in 
Norfolk,  I  was  convinced,  from  t;he  rigid  attention  I  had 
paid  to  the  subject,  that  no  other  breed  of  sheep,  thenpub-^ 
licit/  known  to  exi^t^  were  better  suited  to  its  lands,  than 
its  own  long  established  breed.— And  I-  have,  now,  full 
conviocion  on  my  mind,  that,  had  the  same  exertions,— «b 
the  same  talking,  the  same  bragging,  the  same  puffings 
the  same  showing,  and  one  half,  or ;  a  much  smaller  pro-* 
portion^  of  the  expence  which  has  been  bestowed,  on 
**  Southdowns"  and  "Leicesters,''--*had  been  judiciously 
laid  out,  in  improving  the  native  breed*— the  established 
flocks  whose  ancestry  had  long  been  naturalized  to  the 
soil  and  climature  of  the  country,— ••each  district  adapting 
them  to  its  own  soil  and  situation,— •-the  County  at  lar^e 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  benefitted,  than  it  has 
hitherto  been,  by  tl>e  devious  line  of  conduct  that  has 
been  pursued;  and  which  has^  of  course,— by  -  throwing 
the  native  breed  into  the  background,  and  slandering 
them  while  there,— tended  to  prevent  the  improvement^ 
which,  otherwise,  almost  necessarily  would,  in  these  impro^ 
ving  timed,  in  regard  to  the  different  breeds  of  livestock^ 
have  taken  place. 

It  would  bp  laughable^  were  it.  a  laughing  matter,  to 
hear  comparisons  gravely  commented  upon,  and  inferences 
exultingly  drawn,  from  comparisons  made,  between  the 
indiyiduais  of  a  breed,  on  whose  improvement  thousands 
—•tens  of  thousands  probably— -have  been  expended  (not 
in  Norfolk  altogether)  and  those  of  another — perhaps  the 
very  worst  of  another— which  has  long  lain  in  a  state  of 
neglect ! 

1  leave  it  to  the  good^  sense  of  the  professional  occu* 
piers  of  Norfolk,  to  make  their  election ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  they  will,  when  the  present  ferment  shall  subside^ 
choose  the  breed  that  will  be  most  profitable  to  themselves 
and  the  community. — What  has  principally  induced  me 
to  say  thus  much,  on  the  subject,  has  been  a  desire  to  re- 
lieve the  native  breed  from  the  false  impression  which 
the  public  may  ha^e  received,  from  the  unfairplay^ 
they  appear,  to  me,  to  have  had,  in  the  volume  under 
review.  '        . 

Swine.— On  the  r^/nn^  of  pigs,  the  following  incident 
may  have  i)^  use,~P.  479.   '"  Mr.  Wi^emau^  at  Happs^ 
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bofough,  hating  occasion  to  wean  some  pigs  much  too 
youn^,  from  the  death  of  a  sow,  or  some  other  cause,  tried 
boiled  pease  for  them" — with  success. 
•  Oy\  fatting  Hogs.— The  two  subjoined  opposite  method^, 
are  worth  preserving. — P.  478,  "  I  found  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Winborough,  fatting  180  pigs  in  August,  by  throwing 
down  pease  in  a  well  littered  yard,  and  says  the  pigs  lose 
none  at  ail :  they  have  the  run  of  a  meadow,  and  he  is 
clear,  from  long  observation,  that  they  fatten  much  better 
and  quicker  than  if  confined." 

P.  479.  "I  found  a  new  piggery  building  hy  Mr. 
Havers,  at  Thelton,  in  which  the  most  singular  circum- 
stance is  the  sties  for  fatting,  being  single,  for  one  hog, 
and  so  narrow  that  he  cannot  turn  himself." 
.For  an  instance  of  sows  peeling  off  the  bark  of  growing 
larches,  to  anoint  themselves  with  their  sap, — see  p.  365, 
aforegoing.— Quere,  can  that  incident  afford  any  useful 
information,  or  hint,  to  the  hog  ^octor? 

ExPENCE  of  FAnMiNG.— In  "a  section,  entitled  "  Com- 
parison of  Times,"  is  the  following  notice.— P.  504.  "The 
Board  of  Agriculture  having,  in  consequence  of  a  requi- 
sition from  the  Corn  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (1804),  procureji  returns  from  the  several  counties, 
of  the  expenses  on  arable  land  in  1790  and  1803,  I  am 
permitted  to  insert  here  the  result  of  their  inquiries  for 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing tables." 

A  few  extracts  have  been  made,  aforegoing,  from  those 
tables.  In  p.  520,  we  find  the  subjoined  explanation  of 
them. — *^The  reader  will  perceive,  oh  consulting  the 
preceding  table  of  the  expense  of  cultivation,  that  the  ob- 
ject is  incompletely  ascertained.  Some  correspondents 
returned  only  the  amount  of  labour;  others  excluded  rent 
and  rates;  others  omitted  seed,  &c.  The  returns  from 
some  other  Counties  were  still  more  deficient.  To  re- 
medy the  omissions,  the  Board  ordered  a  second  letter  to 
be  written,  requesting  an  answer  to  the  following  question : 
What  are  the  charges  upon  100  acres  of  arable  (and,  under 
the folloxcing  distinct  heads''* 

In  p.  526,  this  business  is  further  explained.—'*  In  re- 
marking on  the  preceding  particulars,  I  am,  in  the  first 
place,  to  note,  that  the  Board  is  not  in  the  least  committed 
in  drawing  any  of  these  averages.  That  Body  simply  or- 
dered circular  letters  to  be  written;  and  every  reply 
stands  distinctly  on' the  personal  authority  of  the  writer. 
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There  ends  the  authority  of  the  papehi  as  1  received 
them.  The  calculations,  to  draw  them  into  one  rievff 
I  have  made,  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  readers  ais 
might  wish  to  know  what  such  a  general,  result  would 
be.'* 

The  Pajpet  thus  conclude8..--P.  527.  "  Now,  if  the 
rise  upon  these  be  estimated  from  th^  first  series  of  letters^ 
Tiz.  Rent  35,  Tithe  58,  Rents  3o,  Wear  and  Tear  42, 
Labour  47,  Manure  76,  and  taking  the  advance  in  the 
articles,  Seed,  Team,  and  Interest,  from  the  answers  to 
the  second  leUer  (not  having  place  in  the  first),  the  result 
would  stand  thus : 


'     l7SfO. 

ttse  per 
cenu 

1803. 

£.    i. 
80    0 

0 

£.    s. 
108     0 

d. 
0 

Rent 

35 

Tithe 

15  19 

6 

58 

25     0 

0 

Rates 

17  13 

H 

SO 

522   10 

0 

Wear  and  tear    - 

Id     0 

0 

42 

25     0 

0 

Labour 

H  IS 

10 

47 

138     0 

0 

Seed 

30     6 

0 

11 

33   13 

0 

Manure             ^ 

10  16 

0 

76 

19     0 

0 

Team 

46   10 

0 

IS 

54   16 

n 

Interest  of  capital 

34     0 

0 

16* 

39   13 

4 

Total      . 

341    11 

H 

465   13 

0 

Whic;h  is  d  rise  of  36jJ  per  cent. 

"  And  this  1  take  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  these  data 
will  permit  art  estimate  to  arrive." 

I  have  the  more  readily  notided  those  statements,  tho 
inconclusive  (and  not  quite  correct),  as  they  form  thfe  first 
specimen  I  hare  bad  a  favorable  opportunity  of  laying  be* 
fore  my  readers,  concerning  the  labors  of  the  Board, 


11etrosi>ectiVe  Observations. 

On  a  Careful  and  evert  critical  examination,  of  the 
foregoing  decisions,  on  the  Work  still  before  me,  I  hate 
not  been  able  to  detect  a  single  passage^  which, — with 
strict  justice  to  the  principles  inVariabfy  adhered  to,  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  present  undertaking, — namely, 
those  of  drawing  forth  useful  truthsj  and  elcposing  dan- 
gerous errors,  wheresoever  they  ai*e  found,-— I  can  subject 
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i6  furtner  alteration ;  desirotis  as  I  am  (for  various  reasons  J 
of  giving  as  little  offence  to  its  author,  es  the  extraordf<- 
nary  circumstances  of  the  case  will  permit.— To  ellow 
"what  appears  to  me  enormous  improprieties,  in  any  of  the 
Board's  Reporters,  would^  in  my  own  mind,  be  highly 
Criminal ;  and  doubTy  so,  whien  tbey  Hre  found  in  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Board^s  principal  Secretary ; — whose  situation,^ 
as  such,  must  naturally  impress  many  readers  with  an 
idea  of  superior  acquirements,  and  a  maturity  of  know- 
ledge, and  judgement  of  every  subject  he  may  bring 
forward,  concerning  **  Agricultural  and  internal  Improve- 
ment/* 
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jyXY  personal  knowledge  of  this  County  is  not  sufficient 
to  entitle  me  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  analyzing 
its  component  parts,  and  separating  -  them  with  the  re- 
quired accuracy,  into  natural  districts. 

This,  however,  I  regret  the  less,  as  its  Reported  has 
lofig  been  a  resident  owner  and  occupier  within  it ;  and 
can  scarsely  fail  of  being  well  acquainted  with  its  natural, 
as  well  as  with  its  ruraly  Economy.  / 

While  I  was  resident,  in  Norfolk,  I  passed  repeatedly- 
through  Suffolk,  in  my  way  to  and  from  the  metropolis  ;— 
crossing  it  by  three  different  lines : — natnely,  by  New^ 
market, — by  Bury  St.  Edmunds,— and  by  Ipswich.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  County  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the 
only  part  I  had  not  seen. 

In  my  late  journey,  through  this  Department,  the  more 
particular  objects  of  my  attention,  in  Suffolk  were — the 
nempf  the  dairy,  and  the  carrot  districts.  I  therefore 
shaped  my  route,  from  the  southern  border  of  Norfolk,  by 
Eye  and  Debenham,  to  Woodbridge ;  and,  there,  crossed 
we  estuary  of  the  Devon,  into  the  carrot  quarter;— 
pursuing  my  route  from  Woodbridge,  by  Ipswich  and 
Stratford,  toward  Colchester. 

The  Board,  I  believe,  has  received  only  one  Report 
from  Suffolk. 
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"GENERAL   VIEW 

OP  THB 

AGRICULTURE 

OF   THE 

COUNTY  OF   SUFFOLK; 

DftAVN  UP  FOft  tAe  CONSI deration  OF  T^E 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY 

THE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  BOARD, 

1797/' 

In  this  Report,  we  find  the  Secrctahy  of  tiie  Board  wrU 
tingjin  a  character  widely  diflfering  from  that  under  which  h6 
appears,  in  his  Reports  of  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  He  is\ 
in  the  present  instance,  writing,  principally,  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  Country  whose  rural  concerns  he  is  re- 
porting ;— and  is  rarely  employed  in  piling  up  the  un- 
supported assertions  of  those  vyith  whoii\  he  happened  to 
converse. 

The  Secretary  being,  in  this  c^se,  the  "original  Re-? 
pOrterj^'*  and  also  the  Editor  (I  taik:e  for  granted)  of  the 
^'  reprinted  I^ipport,"  \ye  find  several  annotations  append- 
ing, at  the  feet  of  pages,  to  the  passages  on  which  they  were 
luade  (it  would  seem)  by  different  hands^  on  the  margins 
of  the  pnmary  Report*— A  few  of  those  notes  are  apt  cor-- 
rectionij  of  the  text.  Butj^  viewed  collectively,  they  are 
not  of  great  consideration. 

In  arrangement  and  manper,  this  resex^fibles  tjie  Norfolk 
Report;  but,  in  propriety  of  matter,  far  exceeds  it.— ^We 
meet  withydri;  stumbling  blocks,  and  fexoer  dangCfous 
errors  that  require  to  be  exposed  and  corrected. — ^The 
work  of  criticism  will  therefore  be  rendered  easy,  and  that 
pf  abstraction,  pleasurable. — There  are,  I  find,  some  sen-t 
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timents,  that  do  not  coincide  with  my  own ;  but  thej  are 
fddome  (I  regret  tbat  I  cannot  say  never)  of  such  a  nature 
fA  can  give  me  to  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  mind, 
either  of  the  Keviewer,  or  the  Reviewed.  * 

The  quantity  of  matter, -in  this  instance,  is  compara- 
^vely  small. 

The  number  of  pages  314. 

A  map  of  soil|  and  two  other  engravings. 


SUBJECT  THE  FIRST. 

NATURAL   ECONOMY. 

CiXTEMT. — After  mentioning  Hodskinson's  Map  and  T^m- 

Eleman's  Survey,  the  Reporter  says  (p.  1 . )  Suflfolk  **  may 
e  compu^  at  about  •800,000  acres:'' — Or  ^250  square 
pniles. 

'  Cum ATURE.*— P.  2.  **It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
dryest  climates  in  the  kingd'chn';  with  which  circumstance 
two  others  unite:  the  frosts  are  severe,  and  the  N.  1^^ 
ifinds^  io' the  spring,  sharp  and  prevalent.  In  these 
^rthem  ^titudes,  9«d  insofar  situations,  the  most  humid 
jQOuntries  are  the  most  free  from  frost  and  snow,  till  you 
arrive  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  the  rains 
are  incessant,  and  ^ost  unknown.  Severe  wintersand  dry 
springs  b^ve  a  strong  influence  on  agriculture:  the  for^ 
iQer  render  turnips  a  precarious  dependence,  and  the  latter 
lengthen  the  winter,  to  the  great  expense  of  the  keepers 
pf  live-stock.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  this 
county  roust  be  reckoned  favourable." 

Waters. — P.  6.  **  Suffolk  may  be  esteemed  a  well* 
watered  country:  its  boundarie;?  to  north  and  t'outh  are 
rivers  partly  navigable ;  and  it  is  pvery  where  intersected 
by  streams," 

Sou^  and  SUBSOIJ^.— A  **  Map  of  the  Soil  of  Suffolk*^ 
is  prefixed  to  this  Report, — It  appears  to  have  been 
sketched  with  a  degree  of  consideration. 

At  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Count)^,  a  plot  of 
fen  /!a7i(f  appears ;  being  a  portion  of  theCambriclgeslur^ 
,fcns :  and  has  been  already  noticed. 

Aojoining  to  this  is  a  tract  of  light  sapclu  beathU)\ds  ;— 
ijjnjil^r,  it  would  seep,  to  those  of  West  Norfolk. 
.'  Along 
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Along  the  ^eacoast  lies  ^  border  o(  sandy  loam  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  foregoing : — the  southern  end  of  it  com- 
prising the  celebrated  carrot  fand^  of  Suffolk.    And, 

On  the  southern  verge  of  the  map,  bordering  on  Essex, 
appear^  a  plot  of  "  rich  ham.^^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Cpianty,— the  jnore  central,  and 
by  far  the  largest  p^rt  of  it^rr-is  denominated  "  strong 
ioamJ*^ 

Something  of  ^he  specific  qualities  of  those  i^oHs  may  be 
caught  in  the  subjoined  extracts. 

P.  2.  "  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  county  in  the  kingdom 
which  contains  a  greater  diversity  of  soil,  or  niore  cfearly 
discriminated. 

*^A  strong  ((mm,  on  a  clay-marl  bot^oip,  predominates 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  county,  as  m^y  be  seen 
by  the  map  annexed ;  extending  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Wratting  Park,  to  North  Cove,  near  Beccles.- 
Its  northern  boundary  stretches  from  Dalham,  by  BarrpW| 
Little  Saxham,  near  pufj'  Kougbatp,  Pakenham,Ix\vorth, 
Honington,  Knattish'al,  ^nd  then  in  a  line,  near  the  river 
which  parts  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  Becclesj  and  Nortli 
Cove;  but  every  where  le^iving  ^  lilppe  anq  val^  of  ricl^ 
friable  loam  adjoining  the  riyer,  of  various  breadths.  It 
then  turp^  soutnward  by  Wr^nthaifl,  Wangford,  blithfoi:d|^ 
Holton,  Bramfield,  Yoxford,  Sa^mundham,  Campsey  Ash, 
\Voodbridge,Culpbo,  Bramford,  Hadleigh ;  and  following, 
the  highlands  on  the  west  sjde  of  the  Bret,  to  the  Stour,  is^ 
bounded  by  the  latter  fiver,  with  every  where  a  very  rich 
tract  of  slope  and  vale  from  thence  to  its  source.  Such  is 
the  strong  land  district  of  Suffolk  taken  in  the  mass ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  tal^es  in  so  large  an  extent; 
without  any  variation  :  a  rule,  to  which  I  know  few  ex- 
ceptions, is,  that  wherever  there  are  rivf^rs  in  it,  the  slopes 
hanging  to  the  vales  through  which  they  run,  and  ihq 
bottoms  themselves,  are  of  a  superior  quality,  in  general 
composed  of  rich  friable  loams:  and  this  holds  even  with 
many  very  inconsidelable  streams  which  fall  into  the 
larger  rivers.  The  chief  part  of  this  district  would  in 
common  conversation  be  called  clay,  but  improperly.  I 
have  analyzed  many  of  these  strong  loams,  and  tbund 
them  abounding  with  more  sand  than  their  texture  would 
seem  to  imply  ;  so  that  were  they  situated  upon  a  gravel, 
sand,  or  chalk,  they  would  be  called  sandy  loams ;  hixi 
being  on  a  retentive  clay- marl  bottom,  are  properly,  from 
their  wetness,  to  be  tcrnjed  strong^  or  clayey  loamj*^ 

.This  cannot  be  accurate.      "Wetness"  may  be  the 

I)  d  4  caus^ 
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cause  of  cold^  but  surely  not  of  strong  or  clayey  land.. — 
Wetness  does  not  alter  the  specific  quality,  the  component 
parts,  or  materials,  of  a  soil. 

Concerning  *^  the  district  of  richloamsy^  nothing  satis- 
factory is  said. 

Of  "the  sandy  maratime  district, ^^  we  have  the  follow- 
ing remarks. — r.  4.  **Of  that  district  I  roust  oh^rve, 
that  my  arrangement  will  startle  many  persons,  who  speak 
oi  clay  in  a  loose  and  indefinite,  manner.  I  was  told  of 
large  tracts  of  clay  near  Pakefleld  and  Dun\^'ich*  and  . 
particularly  on  the  farm  of  Westwood  J^odge  ;  but  wnen  I 
examined  them  I  could  not  find  a  single  acre:  I  found 
rich  loamy  firm  sand  worth  20s.  an  acre,  but  nothing  that 
.  deserved  even  the  epithet  strong,  I  was  assured  that  there 
was  little  or  no  sand  in  Colness  hundred,  where  1  ssi\v  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  buck- wheat  stubbles.  All  these  expres- 
sions result  from  the  common  ideas  of  soils  being  not 
sufficiently  discriminated.  Land  of  15s.  or  20s.  an  acre, 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  is  never  called  sand, 
though  deserving  the  epithet  as  much  as  inferior  ones. 
The  error  has  partly  arigeu  from  the  title  of  sandling\ye\i\^ 
given  peculiarly  to  the  country  south  of  the  line  of  Wood- 
bridge  and  Orford,  where  a  large  extent  of  poor,  and  even 
Wowing  sands  is  found ;  but  speaking  with  an  attention  to 
the  real  quality  of  the  spil,  and  not  at  all  riegarding  the 
rent,  the  wholjB  of  the  maritime  district  may  be  termed 
sandy ;  towards  the  north,  much  incliping,  in  various  parts, 
to  loamy  sands,  and  in  others  to  sandy  loams ;  but  so  bro- 
ken, divided,  and  mixed  with  undoubted  sands,  that  one 
,  term  must  be  applied  in  a  general  view  to  the  whole."— 
P.  5.  **  The  under  stratum  of  this  district  varies  consider- 
ably, but  in  general  it  may  be  considered  as  sand,  chalk,, 
or  crag ;  in  some  parts  marl  and  loam." 

P.  5.  "  The  western  district  of  sand  is  a  much  poorer 
country,  containing  few  spots  of  such  rich  sands  as  are 
found  on  the  coast,  but  aoounding  largely  with  warrens 
and  poor  sheep-walks:  a  great  deal  under  the  plough 
olowSj  and  consequently  ranks  among  the  worst  of  all  soils, 
^lack  sand  on  a  yellow  bottom  perhaps  excepted.  Parts 
of  th6  district  take,  however^  the  character  of  loamy  sand; 

the 

*'  *  There  is  not  an  entire  acre  of  clay  near  Pakcfield  or  Dunwich ; 
hut  almost  aU  the  corn  lands  thereabouts  have  been  made  by  opening 
pits,  and  laying  from  60  to  120  loads  of  clay  per  acre.  That  is  ^bJ^t 
Jn  Suffolk  is  called  clat/^  though  more  properly  marl." 
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the  whole  angle,  for  instance,  to  the  right  of  the  line  from 
Barrow  to  Honington,  in  which  no  blowing,  or  even 
very  light  sand  is  found.  A  more  striking  exception, 
though  of  small  extent,  is  found  at  Mildenhall,  where 
there  is  an  open  field  of  arable  land  of  capital  value,  dry 
yet  highly  fertile,  and  friable  without  being  loose;  its 
products  alniost  perpetual,  and  its  fruitfulness  almost  un- 
varied. The  under  stratum,  through  almost  all  the  dis- 
trict, is  a  more  or  less  perfect  chalk,  at  various  depths,  but 
J  believe  uninterrupted  ;  and  it  may  be  repeived  as  a  rule, 
that  the  whole  of  it,  low  vales  on  rivers  only  excepted,  is 
proper  for  sain-foin." — How  comparatively  profitable, 
then,  must  be  its  culture  on  such  superficially  infertile 
lands. 

For  further  remarks  on  the  specific  qualities  of  the  soils 
of  Suffolk,  see  the  head,  Rent^  ensuing. 

Minerals. — P.  6.  "  There  are  no  mines  in  the  county; 
nor  other  fossils  cotmected  with  agriculture,  except  such 
^s  are  necessarily  mentioned  under  the  titles  of  *5oi7  and 
panure." 


SUBJECT  THE  SECOND. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 


j?\ppROPRiATiON.— P,  30.  ^-  Suffolk  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  earliest  inclosed  of  the  English  counties,,  but  • 
there  are  very  lafjge  tracts  yet  open,  that  want  the  benefit 
of  this  first  and  greatest  of  all  improvements.  .  Some 
modern  inclosures  have  bepn  made  by  act  of  parliament, 
but  the  spirit  is  not  active  ;  the  examples  have  not  tjeeii 
well  followed,  though  the  success  has  been  as  great." 

P.  147.  *^  I  have  calculated  from  much  information,  of 
different  kinds;  and  from  comparing  and  combining  vari- 
ous data,  conclude  that  there  are  in  Suffolk  wastes  to  th'q 
amount  of  nearly,  perhaps  quite  100,000  acres,  or  |th  part 
of  the  whole  ;  comprehended  under  the  terms  sheep-xvalk^ 
common,  xmrr^n,  &c." 

Population. — On  this  subject,  the  -Secretary  has  be^ 
stowed  particular  attention.  He  wrote  to  "all  the  rectors 
^nd  vicars  of  the  County,  requesting  the  births  ?Lnd  burials^ 
from  their  registers,  for  the  last  twenty  years;"  and  there- 
from formed  a  table ;  which  must  necessarily  ha\e  given 
|iim  much  trouble. — But,  since  the  late  census  waj  taken> 
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of  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  in  general,  tocal  regis* 
ters  have  become  of  less  value. 

In  the  "Appendix,"  p.  297,  we  find  the  following  par* 
ticulars;' — ^wfaich  I  insert,  here,  as  a  caution  to  poutical 
arithmeticians ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  negligent  man* 
ner  in  which  the  home  departn^eat  of  government  has  long 
been  adjministered. — ^"The  parish  of  Barabam,  near  Eus- 
ton,  contains  5302  acres,  viz. 

In  1764.  Infield  arable,  inclosed,  -  -  381 
Outfield  arable,  -  •  •  •  2626 
Meadow  and  pasture,  .  -  -  559 
!Heath,  or  sheep-walk,      -      -       1735 

Total,     ....     5302 
And  consists  of  four  farms.     The  whole  belongs  to  hla 
Grace  the  Dukd  of  Grafton,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for^ 
these  particulars.    Ther^  are  3?(M)  sb^ep  in  it,  60  cows, 
and  43  horses. 

Labd.tax,    -----     ^     101/.  2*. 

Poor-rates  in  1764, .£.53 

1765, .41 

1767,     .      .      r      •      -     -      45 

1787^ 131 

Windows  in  the  assessment,       -      -      -     -     94 
Houses  appearing  on  tiie  auplicates,       -     -      9 
But  this  number  being  very  small,  for  a  village  which  j 
recollected  had  quite  another  app^arahce,  I  counted,  and 
found  them  to  be  forty-si^. 
,  "  Hence,  whatever  examination  apolitical  arithmetician 
could  make  at  the  Tax-oflS'ce,  to  discover  the  population 
of  this  parish,  would  give  liim  not  more  than  the  number 
of  forty-five  souls,  at  five  to  a  house;  but  the  fact  is,  there 
are  at  that  ratio  230,  or  nine"  (five)  "times  as  many." 

Provisions.— P.  203.  "Throughout  the  county,  the 
average  of  mutton,  beef,  and  veal,  to  iake  no /weighing 
meat,{?)  on  contract  for  the  whole  year,  hiay  be  stated  at 
5d.  per  pound.  But  mutton  usually*' a  halfpenpy  per 
pound  dearer  than  beef;  and  the  coarse 'joints  'of  the 
latter,  bought  in  the  afternoon^  may  be  had  \\\  general  bv 
poor  housekeepers,  at  Ed,  or  2i<l.  the  pound.  Pork  5,0. 
Butter,  salt  8id.  9d.  and  9Jd. ;  fresh  lOd.*  and  to  Is,  at 

scarce 
• 

**  *  At  Hoxne,  fre»h  butter  is  always  sold  by  tbe  pint  (a  pound  and 
a  quartet),  and  during  many  weeks  of  this  winter,  it  balh  b<en  sold  at 
one  Fhilling  per  pint:  a  veiy  rare  cirounstance  indeed.— AWf  A;y  A 
Cqrrespondentoftke^oard.'* 
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scarce  reasons.  Cheese  5d.»  but  Suffolk  3jd.  and  fd. 
The  price  of  all  ithese  is  risen  considerably  i^  twenty- 
years.    Bread  Hd.  and  not  risen.'* 

JFUEL.— P.  204.  ."  The  fuel  of  the  poor,'  is  in  general 
wood  ;  but  for  the  last  twenty  years,  coals  have  been  gra- 
dually introducing  in  some^  cottages ;  and  in  parts  of  the 
county  joining  to  heaths,  fens  ana  commons,  they  bum,  as 
in  other  countries,  heath  and  peat.'' 

Manufactures.— P,  209.    "  The  principal  fabric  of  the 
county,  is  the  spinning  and  ccimbing  of  wool,  which  is 
spread  throughojut  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  except  in  the 
Wmp  district^  where  hemp  is  spun  and  wrought  into 
linen. 
'*•  At  Sudbury,  they  have  a  manufacture  of  says.^^{l) 
Herring  Fishery.-t-P.  208.    "  At  LowestoflJ;  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  place  is  the  herring-fishery,  in  which 
Xbey  have  40  bo^ts,  each  of  40  ton,  which  they  build  them- 
selves, at  the  expence  of  about  61.  to  7  L  a  ton :  to  each 
boat  there  are  two  fleetfs  of  nets,  the  price  of  which  are 
.300/.     £ach  boat  requires  eleven  men.    They  catch  frota 
10  to  40  la^  of  herrings  per  boat;  average  20;   and  the 
mean  price  1^2.  a  last,  rising  from  6/.  to  20/.    A  last  re« 
^ujires  5  cwt\  of  salt.    The  men  afe  paid  wages,  except 
the  master,  mate,  and  one  other ;  41hese  by  the  last.    To 
four  herring-smacks,  there  are  two  boats  employed  in 
landing  thel^errings^  they  are  carried  immediately  to  the 
salting-chouse^  washed  in  tresh  water,  spitted,  and  hung  up 
in  drying  lofts;  fires  are  made  under  them ;  the  fuel,  oak, 
dm,  or  ash-billet,  cut  out  of  the  arms  of  timber-trees; 
other  wood  not  so  good  ;  when  dried,  they  are  packed  up 
^n  barrels  and  ship[)ed  for  the  Mediterranean.    The  nets 
and  casks  are  all  miade  in  town.— The  boats  are  laid  up  all 
the  year,  except  from  September  22  to  November  22, 
jvhich  is  the  season.     If  built  larger  than  40  ton,  they  are 
not  so  well  for  the  fishery." 

Poor. — On  the  recent  rise  of  the  poor  rates  are  in- 
serted, in  this  Report,  lengthened  remarks,  by  "the  Rev. 
Mr.  Butts/' 

After  shovying  the  valuable  influence  of  an  attentive 
inagistrate,*residing  in  or  near  a  parish  ;  and  after  strongly 
recommending  **  tlie  incorporation  of  hundreds,"  or  sub- 
cfi'visK)ns  of  jcounties;— Mr.  Bwtts  thus  concludes  his  re - 
jnarks.— P.  22.  "  It  may  be  said,  that  if  magistrates  at« 
tended  properly  to  their  duty,  such  incorporations  would 
be  needless,  as  pvery  abuse  of  the  poor  laws  might  be  imr 
mediately  remedied  on  an  application  to  them.  No 
'•'•'^'      ^         '  '  ^         .  doubt, 
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doubt^  were  a  sufficient  number  of  active  and  intelligent 
men  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants  in  every  county, 
to  fill  the  most  important  and  useful  office  in  which  it  is 
possible  t^t  any  member  of  the  community  can  be  em- 
ployed, much  might  be  done  towards  correcting  the  grow- 
ing abuses;  but  where  the  residence  of  a  justice  is  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  existing  grievance^ 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  its  being  removed  :  ignorance, 
and  want  of  leisure,  in  the  small  occupier  and  pauper, 
secure  the  overseer  from  any  interruption  in  his  inattention 
to  those  law^  which  were  enapted  for  the  benefit  of  society ; 
but  which,  I  am  confident,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
magistrate,  become,  in  many  instances,  oppressive. 

**  The  following  extract  from  the  rate-book  of  an  adja- 
cent parish,  will  rpfider  every  thing  that  can  be  further 
^d  on  th^  subject,  to  prove  that  the  evils  complained  of 
arise  from  the  causes  I  have  mentionedi  entirely  needless, 

1771  - 

1772  .   - 

1773  -. 

1774  - 
1775*  -   ^ 
1776*  -   - 
1777*  -   ' 

1778  -       -^ 

1779  -       - 

1780  r 
1781 

And,  in  the  section,  **  Poor,"  the  Reporter  says,  p.  212, 
*^  the  most  singular  circumstance  relating  to  this  subject, 

S'n  the  County  of  Suffolk,  is  the  incorporation  of  various 
hundreds,  for  erecting  and  supporting  houses  of  industry. ^^ 
7— tje  continues, — "Thomas  Ruggles,  Esq.  a  friend  of 
min^,  having  examined  these,  with  great  attention,,  is  so 
kind  as  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  the 
following- memoir,  which  I  insert,  as  the  most  satisfactory 
piode  of  introducing  them  in  this  Report." 

This  memoir  occupies  fifty  pages  (no  inconsiderahle 
part  of  the  volume  1)  many  of  which  are  filled  with  unim- 
i)ortant  details  (but  not  all  of  them  equally  uninteresting); 
without  any  recapitulation,  or  general  statement,  of  the 

scattered 

*.'  ^^  During  these  three  years,  a  committee  of  gentlemen  alteirde^ 
to  the  parish  business." 
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scattered  items;  or  any  conclusions  drawn,  that  can 
serve  as  guides  to  other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature, 
—saving  what  may  be  caught  in  the  extract,  below  ;-^ 
which  I  insert  in  this  Register ;  altho,— from  the  observa- 
tions that  I  have  incidentally  made,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom, — I  am  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  fitness, 
either  in  a  moral,  6r  a  political  light,  of  such  establish- 
ments. Mr.  Ruggles'  flattering  description  of  the  "  hun- 
dred houses  of  Suffolk"  is  too  exquisitely  drawn  to  be 
wholely  overlooked. 

P.  228.  "  In  the  incorporated  hundreds,  the  houses  of 
industry  strike  one  in  a  different  light  from  the  cottages  of 
the  poor;  they  are  all  of  them  built  in  as  dry,  healthy,  and 
pleasant  situations,  as  the  vicinity  affprds;  the  offices, 
such  as  the  kitchen,  brewhouse,  bakehouse,  buttery,  laun-^ 
dry,  larder,  cellars,  are  all  large,  convenient,  and  k^t 
exceeding  neat;  the  work  rooms  are  large,  well  aired ; 
and  the  sexes  are  kept  apart,  both  in  hours  of  worik  and 
recreation. 

"  The  dormitories  are  also  large,  airy,  and  conveniently 
disposed;  separate  rooms  for  children  of  each  sex,  adults 
and  aged :  the  married  have  each  a  separate  apartment  to 
themselves;  mothers  with  nurse  children  are  also  by 
tliemselves. 

**  The  infirmaries  are  large,  convenient,  airy,  and  com- 
fortable ;  none  without  fire  places. 

"  All  the  houses  have  a  proper  room  for  the  necessary 
dispensary,  and  most  of  them  a  surgeon's  room  besides.  "^ 

**  The  halls,  in  all,  are  large,  convenient,  well  ventila- 
ted, with  two,  or  more  fire  places  in  them,  and  calculated, 
with  respect  to  room,  for  the  reception  of  full  as  many  as 
the  other  conveniences  of  the  house  can  contain. 

**The  chapels  are  all  sufliciently  large,  neat  and  plain. 
Several  of  them  rather  tending  to  grandeur  and  elegance; 
there  were  two  houses  which  had  no  chapel ;  one  of  them 
made  use  of  a  rooih  ample  enough  for  the  congregation, 
properly  fitted  up,  and  kept  very  neat;  the  other  house 
attended  the  parish  church. 

"  The  apartments  for  the  governor  were  in  all  the  houses 
large,  and  conveniently  disposed  ;  in  one  or  two  of  the 
houses  of  industry,  these  apartments  were  rather  more 
spacious  and  elegant  than  necessary  ;  there  are  also  con- 
venient storehouses  and  warehouses,  for  keeping  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  house ;  the  raw  materials  and  the  clo- 
thing, &c,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  land  about  the  houses  belonging  to  them,  particu- 
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larly  the  gardeng^  are  all  calculated  for,  pirodacing  a  suffix 
cientquantity  of  vegetable  diet;  so  necessary  to  the  healthy 
as  well  as  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  the  inhabitants. 

^^  In^eneral,  the  appearance  of  all  the  houses  of  in^ 
dustry,  m  the  apprpieich  to  theniy  somewhat  resembles  what 
we  may  suppose  of  the  hospitable  large  mansions  of  our 
ancestors^  in  those  times  when  the  gentry  of  the  country 
spent  their  rents  among  their,  nei^^ours'. 

**  The  interior  of  these  hbuses  mti^t  occasion,  a  most 
agreeable  surprise  to  all  those  who  have  not  before  Seen 
poverty,  but  in  its  miserable  cottage,,  or  more  miserable 
workhouse^  -  - 

*^  In  looking  over  my  notes,  I .  find  that  tlie;  affirmative- 
neatness  which  prevailed  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret^  in; 
all  tlie  houses,  with  very  few  exceptions  in  particiils^. 
departments,  occasioned  not  only  a'  menioranduop  of  the 
fact,  but  gave  rise  to  a  conception,  which  possibly  lies 
more  in  imagination  than  reality ;  thait  where  a  deficiency 
in  this  respect  is  observable  in  any  domicile,  a  concomi-^? 
tant  deficiency  is  also  observable  m  the  healthy  looks  of  ^ 
the  inhabitants* 

^^  l*his  neatness,  which  had  so  pleasing  an  effect  on  the 
eye,  was  tb^  caose  also^  that  the  oth^r  senses  were  not 
disp;usted  by  that  constant  attendant  on  collected  filth  and 
foul  air,  a  noisome  stench ;  as  deleterious  to  hutnan  life, 
as  it  is  in  general  nauseating  to  those  who  accidentally 
breathe  such  an  atmosphere. 

"The  practice  of  frequentty  white-washing^^  does  much 
in  preserviiig  the  ^ir  of  these  bouses  Wholesome  and 
sweet ;  but  the  constant  attention  of  those  who  perform? 
the  offices  of  the  house,  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  evea 
that  is  insufficient,  unless  the  halls,  working  rooms  and 
dormitories,  have  the  external  air  admitted  throng  the 
windows,-  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  in-r 
habitants,  with  respect  to  catching  cold.  This  practice  of 
keeping  the  windows  open  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  pan-* 
pers  themselves;  for,,  strange  to  tell!  the  general  com- 
plaint* nigainst  iliem  was,  that  they,  would,  not  only,  not: 
attend  to  keeping  them  open,  but  if  the  adults  ana  aeed 
had  their  choice,  such  depravity  arises  from  habit,  thatf 
they  would  live  in  tliat  atmosphere  of  putrid  air,  which 
would  undoubtedly  produce  contagion. 

*•  The  neatness  and  propriety  which  prevailed  in  their 
halls  at  the  liour  of  refection,  were  also  laudably  observ- 
able ;  most  of  these  houses  of  indiistry  bein^  visited  at  the 
hours  of  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper.     At  times  Ihave  felt 
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iVrsgust,  when  requested  to  take  some  refreshment  which 
has  been  offered  to  me  in  a  cottage ;  a  disgust  ariiiifig  from 
the  absence  of  that  neatness  which  attends  the  tables  of 
those  among  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  lire ;  but  no  want 
of  neatness  in  those  houses  created  disgust :  a  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  supper,  might  have  been  ate  at  their  tables  with 
a  keen  appetite. 

"  Their  bread  was,  in  all  the  bouses,  particularly  plea- 
sant; it  was  good  brown  bread,  made  from  the  flour  de- 
prived of  the  coarsest  of  its  bran :  white  bread  was  also 
baked,  for  the  infirm,  the  convalescent,  and  young 
children. 

**  Their  cheese  was  in  general  good,  although  frequently 
the  cheese  of  the  country.  In  one  house  they  bought 
Dutch  cheese,  which  was  stronger  in  its  taste,  and  conse- 
quently to  some  palaces  not  so  pleasant.  The  small  beer 
was  also  pleasant ;  no  wonder,  they  bought  the  best  malt 
and  hops,  brewed  a  large  quantity  at  a  time,  and  kept  it 
in  excellent  cellars.  Ale  was  also  brewed  in  inferior 
quantities,  and  given  to  the  convalescent,  and  to  those 
whom  the  governor  thought  proper,  either  as  a  necessary 
refresbmei)t,  or  as  a  reward  ;  and  it  was  also  distributed  at 
stated  times  to  the  whole  house. 

<'  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  take  minutes  of  the  bill  of 
diet  in  any  of  the  houses,  because  no  doubt  has  be^n  sug- 
gested that  it  is  not  wholesome  and  sufficient.  That,  in 
some  instances,  it  has  been  too  abundant,  may  be  suspect- 
ed, as  well  from  the  relicts  which  were  seen  after  their 
meals,  as  from  the  idea  thrown  out  by  one  of  the 
directors." 

Mr.   R.  then  proceeds  to  answer  the  foUowing  ques- 
tions. 
^  'M.  Have  these  institutions  amended  the  morals  of  the 
poor  ?  , 

*^  2.  Have  they  tended  to  diminish  the  burthen  of  ex- 
pence  to  society  attending  their  relief  and  maintenance. 

♦^3.  Have  they  increased,  or  do  they  tend  to  decrease, 
the  chance  of  human  life  ?" 

But,  in  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  discussion,  I  perceive 
nothing  to  induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion,  respecting 
those  establishments. 

Such  aggregations  of  tlie  most  ignorant,  and,  of  course, 
the  most  dissolute,  part  of  society,  bear,  in  my  idea  of 
them,  too  near  a  resemblance  to  other  houses  of  manu- 
facture, to  be  radically  serviceable,  either  to  the  morals, 
or  the  health,  of  their  inmates, — even  under  the  wisest 
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regulations^  and  the  strictest  attention.— And,  without 
these,  ap  establishoient  of  that  sott,  might,  without  great 
iaipropriety,  be  classed  with  the  co//o/2  w/// ; —that  sink  of 
health  and  morality,  which  none,  but  a  nation^  maddened 
with  inordinate  commerce,  could  have  suffered  to  exist. 

Provident  Societies.— P.  262.  "Box  Clubs.  This 
admirable  institution,*'  says  the  Reporter,  "  has  flourished 
considerably  in  Suffolk,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
list  of  them  in  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
County."— P.  265.  "  Number  of  clubs  219—7709  mem- 
bers  ;  average  of  members,  35  in  each  club." 

In  each  of  those  societies,  the  number  of  members,  ad- 
missible, is  fixed.— The  highest  number  is  sixty-one; — ^^tbe 
lowest  thirty-one;. 

Tithes.— P.  17.  *'  There  is  as  great  a  variety  in  the 
circumstances  attending  the  receipt  of  tythes  in  Suffolk, 
as  in  most  other  districts  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
gathered  in  kind  by  some;  and  the  compositions  admitted 
by  others  vary  in  proportion  to  the  liberality,  and  situation 
in  life,  of.  the  possessors.  In  the  mass  they  must  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  favourable  to  the  occupier,  and  to 
do  credit  to  the  moderation  and  feelings  of  the  gentlemen, 
who,  having  the  power  to  require  what  would  l>e  a  tery 
heavy  payment  from  the  farmer,  content  themselves  with 
compositions  under  the  real  value. 

*'  These  are,  in  some  parishes  by  the  acre,  and  in  others 
by  the  pound  of  rent.  They  vary  too  much  to  allow  of 
general  description,  consistent  with  accuracy. 

"  Mr.  Nesfield,  of  VVickhambrook,  informs  me,  that  for 
75  years  they  have  been  there  invariably  3s.  an  acre  for 
corn,  when  a  fore  crop;  2s.  the  after  crops ;  and  Ud.  an 
acre  for  hay." 

Inland  Navigation. — P.  205.  "  For  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  new  navigation  from  Stowmarket  to  Ipswich, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Hill,  of  Buxhall.** 

The  account  is  not  sufficiently  satisfactory,  to  be  in- 
,serted,.here,  at  length. — The  subjoined  extract  {from, the 
same  page)  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  trustees,  in  under- 
takings of  a  similar  nature. — "The  expence  of  making 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  trustees  being  forced  into  a 
law-suit  with  the  first  contractors  who  had  began  the  work, 
sometime  before  they  were  dismissed ;  and  as  their  work 
was  began  at  the  lower  end,  at  different  places,  and  could 
not  be  settled  for  till  after  the  law-suit  was  concluded,  the 
trustees  were  obliged  to  begin  their  works  at  the  upper 
end,  consequently  the  carriage  of  many  of  the  heaviest 
^   .  V  ,  materials. 
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«riftteri%k>  Wbtch  wotiM  bare  been  brouebt  by  water- 
carria^  (bad  the  works  been  ftoished  below  first),  wer^ 
broui^bt  by  land.'* ! 

P,  QOl,  *^  £fecL—Red\xcing  the  price  of  land-carriage 
more  than  one  half,  and  a  reduction  (of  carriage  only  J  of 
four  sbilUngs  per  chaldron  on  coals,  and  consequeatl^ 
raising  the  rent  of  land  considerably. 

"  Tonnage^'-The  charge,  one  penny  per  ton  per  nril^ 
from  Stow  to  Ipswich ;  and  from  Ipswich  to  Stowmark^ 
one  baUpeittiy  per  ton  per  mile." 

Roads. — P.  205,  "  These  are  uncommonly  good  Uf. 
every  part  of  the  County ;  so  that  a  traveller  is  nearly  abl© 
fo  move  in  a  post-chaise  by  a  map,  almost  sure  of  findtng . 
excellent  gravel  roads;  many  cross  ones  in  most  direC'»> 
tions  equal  to  turnpikes.  Tlie  improvements  in  this  re« 
specty  in  the  last  twenty  years,  are  almost  inconceivable.'* 

Markets.— Weights  and  Measures. — P,  293.  "Undetf 
this  head,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  County.  Tb^ 
Winchester  bushel  is  universally  used.^' 

Surplus  Produce;— if.  P.  IS4.  **  The  Quantity  of  butter 
supposed  to  be  sent  firom  Sufiblk  to  Lonaon,  annually,  is 
aMtit  40,000  firkins." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  volnme,  under  consideration^  > 
appears  a  section^  entitled  "Statistical  Division  of  tbi 
Produce  of  Land  in  Suffolk.'^-»lt  is  thus  prefaced. 

P.  266.  "  I  have  often  reflected  on  the  most  simple 
method  of  bringing  into  the  shortest  compass  possible,  a 
view  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil|  diffusing  itself 
through  the  variety  of  classes  most  nearly  concerned  in  ^ 
the  culture,  receipt,  and  consumption,  of  the  earth's  pro- 
ducts. What  may  be  called,  without  impropriety,  politi- 
cal agriculture,  depends  altogether  on  this  division  being 
c!ear^  understood.  Volumes  have  been  written  diffu^lv 
upop  the  subject,  and  have  perhaps  failed  in  utility  iA 
]proport\on  to  their  bulk ;  but  if  tables,  on  a  plain  nit^ 
simple  plan,  could  be  constructed,  which  wo^uld  present 
the  leauing  facts  in  a  clear  view,  the  road  to  this  brahcll; 
of  knowledge,  so  unquestionably  iuiportant,  would  be 
greatly  shortened.  Inquiries,  hovVeve)>  of  this  nature, 
ifnuu  be  long  pursued,  and  by  many  persons,  before  any 
thing  near  perfection  is  to  be  attained.  I  present  th^  foU 
lowine  s^ketch  to  the  Board,  as  an  attempt  which  may  in 
time  be  ameliorated,  in  more  able  bands,  into  a  general 
view  of  the  kiofgdoQi,  whiqh  sball  contain,  ^u  a  naqr  snau 
space,  abundance  of  useful  infortitatiatv'' 
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A  It^a  I  perceive  not,— either  i  n  the  plan  or  the  exeetitum 
^f  the  MX  statements  dispiayed  in  that  sketch,  any  thing 
which,  in  itseif,  merits  transcription, — I  will  here  insert 
onebfthem  (the  first);  with  the  intent  to  itidiice  some 
one  of  sufficient  leispne,  conipassof  mind,  depth  of  pene<» 
tratioi),  and  soundness  of  jtidgenient, — to  form  a  more 
judicious  plan,  and  to  execute  it  more  scrupulously,  thaa. 
that  which  is  tiow  before  me  appears  to  have  been^  •  For, 
itithout  scrujialous  accuracy,  every  stateme^it  on  the  sub* 
ject  roust  necessarily  prove  injmrious,  not  useful,  to  the 
l^bKe.  *   '  . 

-  N6tbtng,  it  nvight  be  said,  can  be  more  selfevident  than 
"^thai  liX'cxn  of  management  which  furnishes  the  cominn* 
nity  with  the  4argesJt/?^rw2ff7J^»/  supply  of  human  necessa* 
Ties,  from  a  given  portion  of  territory,  is  the  naost  profit* 
able  to  a  nation.— But  how  are  we  to  draw  any  thing  bor- 
dering on  accurate  knowledge,  relating  to  this  subject, 
^m  the  arrafvgement  of  figure  exhibited  in  the  sub* 
joined  extract  t 

P,  267>-**  SUFFOLK  RICH  LOAM. 
STATISTICAL  DIVISION   OF  THE     PBODUCE    Olf    AN  .  ACRB    Qf    ^TEUij^ 
MANAGED   A|IA{^E  XAND«  .,    .         . 

Hent^  15s,  : .        .  j.  - 

Farmer's  capital^  SA.pejraere.'    .  ;.        .         ,  ,.,  •  >„. 
Course  <rf  crops;      ..._:;  -        I   ^        . .: .  . 

;.  i.Turnips^  ;  .  , . 

\  2.  Barley,  ;  -  .      .  .  ,    r  *  ,  r      . 

i  .  ^  3^  Glover,  -  •    :  . 

.         /  ,    4u  Wheats      .      .  .  . 

".    -  ^  J  ,      GROSS   PRODUCjE. 

1.  Turnips;  keeping  Q\  sheep  26  wee'ks,*at  3  J* 
*  ^..Barley,  4qrs,  at  21s>  -'         _   - 

'  S.  Clover,  7  sheep  26  weeks,  at  3d.  *- 

4.  WheaV  i  qrs,  42s.  -  ^  -  - 

Divide  by. 4  years,        •.      ^    • 
Per  annum,.        -.       *   •         '  - 

'•'♦•*«  *'Fort!iei>ficeof  wheat  an^  barley  in  Suffolk,  iecf  Annak  of 
Agriculture,  vol,  XV.  p^aJ.'*        ,.::., 
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SUFFOLK.              *                              ^\9' 

THE   ABOVE   DIVIDED   AMONO                                             *[ 

Tlielaodlord            -            ^    4^0  12    Q     net  rent, 

The  stale,            *                -        0    J2     6     land-tax, 

« 

Ani^^ns,        -            .            r     0    0     6    repairs, 

». 

0  14f    0    gross  rent,         * 
lod^strious  poor,              -p             I     I     0    Hiboiir, 

lodigeat  poor,  '     -            *•        0     3     6    poor-r^tes, 

Artisans,  and  sundries,  [      ^        0    0    6    other  rates. 

Artizans,            -                ^          Q    2    0     ^re^r  and  tealf. 

The  church,            ..            •         0     4    0     tythe, 

Tfeefarp?,            -            r            0    7     0    seed, 

(team  of  4  hordes. 

Ditto,            r                *              p  10    0-?     at    121.   10s. 

t    per  100  acres. 

The  former^        -            ^r     '      0  10  lO 

i*3   1^   10  . 

Produce,          -             -             T        ,     ,       ^3  1?  10 

D^PUCT                  ^ 

Seed,        -       .         .  *               ..£0    7    0 

Team,                -            -'              -          0  10    0 

Half  wear  and  te^r^        -               -        0     i    0 

Flye-sixths  of  labour,        -            -       .0  17     <1 

Three-fourths  of  poor-rates,          r        0    2    6                  ^ 

1    1  ff     n 

1 

For  market,          ^            .^            r             »        ^  1   15  10^ 

'*  In  order  to  forip  such  a  table  as  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
simplify  the  business,  more  than  it  admits  in  every  case, 
in  fact.  The  plover  is  supposed  to  be  the  food  of  sheep 
alone;  but  in  coqamon  practi^ce,  the  hprses,  hogs,  cows, 
iand,  in  gen^rja^  all  the  stock  of  a  f^fm  consume  it;  but 
for  the  great  objects  of  such  an  inquiry,  to  substitute  sheep 
jdoes  not  a^ect  the  principles  of  the  caicalation, 

"  Todiscpyer  what  portion  6f  the  produce  corpesfree  to* 
iparket,  is  always  an  inquiry  of  considerable  importance; 
for  if  the  subject  was  thoroughly  analyzed,,  it  would' pro-' 
bigibly  be  found,  tb^t  tjhat  system  of  rural  economy,  whether 
respecting  the  size  of  farms  or  the  conduct  of  the  S9il, 
would  be  found  politically  best,  which  sent  the  largest 
surpbts  to  market.  In  orcfer  to  discover  what  this  is,  dc- 
dpctiitms -should  be  made  of  that  portiop' of  the  producd 
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consumed  by  the  tjecessary  neighbours  of  the  farmer  in  tlie 
village^  including  a  very  large  portion  of  the  labour,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  poor-rates,  and  a  still  smaller  one  of 
the  wear  and  t«ir ;  allthe  seed,  and  (but  not  with  positive 
accuracy)  th^  team.  The  farmer's  persona)  cansump* 
tion  should  also  be  deducted ;  but  this  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate.  When  the  cen^roption  of  these  sereral  classes 
is  deducted,  the  re'ihainder  forms  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce which  may  be  said  to  go  free  to  market,  and  forn» 
the  great  basis  whicli  supports  towns  and  manufacture^.** 

Were  this  a  proper  place  (in  which  to  discuss  points  of 
political  arithmetic)  I  should  not  have  leisure,  even  if  I 
could  collect  resolution,  to  combat  every  error  and  impro^ 
priety  which  those  statements  appear  to  me  to  contain  *. 

One  prominent  eVror,  however,  \  must  not  refrain  from 
noticing,  hereu— It  relates  to  the  farmer's  dividend;  and;^ 
in  effect,  to  the  proI'its  of^  farmiij,g. 

His  capital  is  put  down  at  5/.  an  acre^;  and  bis  share  of 
,tbe  produce  is  made  out  to  be  10^.  \0d.^  an  acre;  from 
which  deduct  bs.  ft)f  the  interest  on  the  capital,  the  re* 
lAairtder  is^-  bs.  lOd. ; — the  only  re^^uital  left  him,  for  his  * 
skill,  industry,  hard  labor,  disApppintments,  and  vexations, 
incident  to  tneorai^Hg  of  that  produce.  For  the  whol^  (tf 
those  considera^n^,  a  farmer  of  100  acre&  would  oot^  on 
the  statement  |vhLch  appears  above^  receive  more  t^aa 
29i  3j.  4rf.  a  yei^r.-y-And,^  in  the  next  statement  his  divi- 
dend is  set  ciowfl  at  Is.  Id.^  or  VlL  %s,  4d.^  a  year ! . 

IfsvcUis  not  the  real  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
item'—**  the  farmer  10^.  lOrf." — what  does  it  mean  ? — Yet 
tfiis  is  all  the  occupier  is  made  to  get^  in  following  the  Re- 
porter's favorite  course ! 

In  pursuing  other  arable  courses,  the  occupiers  are  not 
periditted  tp  pocket  quite  so  tn^icA; -^possibly  to  show  the 
superiority  of  "four  shifts"  !— While,  by  a  slight  altera** 
tion~the  mere  dash  of  a  pen— 4i?  viaking  tfp  either  of  the 
statements,— that  is  tOT>ay,  by  slightly  altering  any  of  the 
itemjs,  whether  of  gr^s  produce,  or  61  deductions,  espe- 
cially the  former,— -a  farmer  might  be  made  to  ge^  half  as  . 
much  more>  or  half  as  much  less  (say  \Ss.  ipdl  or  5^.  \0i.) 
as  might  best  suit  the  fanc^^  or  the  viexv^  of  a  calculator : 
~aii.  alteration,  which,  seeing  the.diversity  pf  opinions  re-  , 

specMog 

;  *  Had  I  c^^stlaUy  pickedvthjem  up,  vritbont  i  celfforat]ed.«ame  ta 
t,b£m»  I  ihoiiM  fio^^  have  hesitated  ta  have,  <(OQsidertd  {^eqa  M  ^ 
reverie,  or  d^]y  dfcanij  of  a  visionary  uiii)d. 
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Selecting  rents,  and  the  wide  extent,  in  qoantlty  and  value, 
of  arable  crops, — no  man  on  earth  could  successfully  con- 
tra v^rt,  much  lessp^r^  to  be  wrong. 

How  perfectly  vague  and  useless  are  such  calculations! 
^—Calculations,  1  mean,  in  which  a  number  of  particulars 
lire  brought  together ;  some  of  them  for,  others  against 
.{let  it  here  be  put  for  the  sake  of  argument)  a  preconi 
ceived  result;  many  or  most  of  them,  perhaps,  being  inr  a 
considerable  degree  arbitrary/  or  unfixed;  and  without  any 
settled  MiNCTPLES  of  calculation  having  been  previottjlj/ 
laid  down. — With  such  pliable  materisib,  and  lobse  rules 
for  employing  them,— how  easy  it  must  b6  to  stretch  and 
twist  them,  this  way  or  that,  as  may  best  suit  the  ititended 
purpo^  of  any  calculator. 

I-n  the  instance  before  us,  the  farmer*s  dividends  being 
memrly  the  same,  in  the  several  statements,  and  agreeing 
ivith  the  cailculator's  general  idea  of  a  farmer's  profit, — ^^as 
will  presen'tty  be  seen^-^it  seems  evident  that  be  intended 
them  as  proper  rewards^  or  as  nearly  bordering  on  pr6pe)r 
rewards,  for  the  farmer's  toils : — notwithstanding  whdt  he 
skys,  in  p.  ^3.—**  It  is  pfoper  to  ekpUin  here,  and  the 
observation  is  applicable  to  ati  these  estimates,  that  the 
projxMtibn  assigned  to  the  farmer  concerns  no  farm  in 
general,  but  merely  land  precisely  thus  managed,  ff  any 
of  the  cxpences  run  higher,  or  the  products  lower,  that 
proportion  is  of  course  affected.  The  general  profit  of 
[lis  business  has  no  place  in  .this  inauiry,  which  is  confined 
merely  to  such  fields  as  are  cultivated  in  the  course 
assigned,  and  under  the  circumstances  minuted.^^ 

,  What  else,  let  it  be  asked,  has  2l  farmer  to  make  profit 
of,but  his  lands— his  "fields"  in  th6  aggregate— hisyirr?n? 
— **The  general  prbfit  of  his  business,^*  according  to  the 
above-transcribed  statement  (whichincludes  both  live  and 
dead  stock)  supposing  him  to  occupy  100  acres,  and  to 
keep  the  whole  under  the  course  on  which  that  statement 
is  made,  can  be  no  other  (beside  tlie  pittance  of  projit 
which  his  wife  may  make  by  her  poultry)  than  one  hundred 
time*  S3,  \0d^  or  29i.  3'5.  4a,^  a  year  ? 

Again,  in  the  statement, relating  to  "  grass  land  applied 
to  cows,'* — the  farmer  is  allowed  (in  print)  a  somewiiat 
better  dividend  ;  namely  12^.  8rf.;  or  39/,  35.  W.,  a  yeisir. 
But  this,  it  would  seem,  was  done  with  the  vifew  of  stating; 
the  superior  profitaWeness  of  grass  lands  :~not  only  to  the 
farnler,  but  to  the  state  : — or,  to  let  the  calculator  set  forth 
his  own  motive  (p.  278) — to  show  that  f*  grass,  land  being, 
on  Oompirison  with  arable,  injurious  to  the  public  in- 

E  e  3  terests. 
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terests,  is  extreoaely  ill-founded,,  and  that,  on  .tlie;cq|i-. 
trary,  the  support  of  great  cities  and  tiourisl^jng  mana- 
factures  very  intimately  depends  6n  n  large  prapuriion  of 
the  soil  being  thus  employed."  -    ^ 

Nevertheless,  we  have  found  this  writer  (after  the  ahove 
was  written  and  printed,  in  171*4)  aiding  and  abetting  the 
plan  of  breaking  up  such  profitable  lands. — $ee  p.  1^8, 
afdregoing.  .  . 

*rhe  contents  of  anotner  section  of  tjie  volume  undet 
fconsideratioh>  entitled  "  Expense  and  Profit/*  will  l^st 
fisisimilate  with  that  just  noticed ; — as  they  equally  tend  tq 
propagate  a  false  principle  of  cALCULATioii :— ^  prin^ 
ciple,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  upfortviuftelY 
adopted,  by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  rurjil  subjcicts^  ot 
the  present  time  *. — How  necessary,  tbi^n  it  is,  to  spruti* 
Tiize,  with  rigid  attention,  the  works  of  this  ostensible  Re- 
J)orter ;  and  to  hold  tap  bis  errors^  in  the  most  overt  plan- 
ner, to  public  view. — I  here  insert  the  section,  eatire. . 
^  t,  2b,  "  Inquiries  inta  tJ^Dsfe  circumstance's  of  th^ 
tiatiohal  husbandry,  can  only  be  suggested  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  with  a  view  to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry,  an4 
to  shew  the  importance  of  inventing  jp  agricultural  pursuits^ 
a  sufficient  capital  to  insure  to  the  cultivator  of  ihe  soil  a 
fair  return  for  his  exertions  and  skill.  ,  There  may. be,  no- 
thing  improper  in  stating,  that  it  is  conceived  that  the  usual 
farming  capital  is  estimated  to  amotint  from  S(.  tQ  ^.  pei; 
acre,  according  to  soil^  and  other  circumstances;  and  cer- 
tainly, the  farmer  who  has  skill  and  experience,  ought  to 
XBake  at  M^'ds^Jen  percehi,  on  his  capital.  He  must  in 
jQfian J.  cases  make  much  niore.  Thejold  estimate,  here  ^^ 
elsev^herC)  was,  that  the  produce  an»ounted  to  three  xpnts ; 
biit  for  many  years  ])astj  that  id^a  bas  been  utterly  e/rp* 
iiequM— was  he  now  to  make  no  more,  he  would  spun  beia 
gaol.     He  ought  to  make  iive^  atid.  in  some  cases  more.^' 

CohCernihg  whiit  J)oriion  those  five  rents  the  occupier 
is  entitled  to,  in  the  opinion  of  this  calculator,  ^e  are  not 
Infbrttiedi  Lei  us  suppose  one  of  them  the  nuniber  of 
acres  lOQ;  ti^e  rent  75/.  and  the  capital  500/  ;  as  before, 
^A  dividend  of  75/.  on  500/.  ptiijcipal  hff teen  per ctnL  . 

Supposing  him  lobe  entitled  to  ove  third  of  the  a^^^^f, 
— -ks  has'  long  been  ihe  popular  idea^~his  divfdend  would 
\ie^\Vieentr/-Jive  percent:'  upon  his  capital  employed;  or 
..  \  ,  .:/  „    ^  '  V,,    '■.'■"'..''■.  i^^ 

*  ^t?e  Northern  DEfARTMEKT—AV/Attiwier/la/ri, p.  106. 
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125 /L  a  year; — from  which  deduct  five  percent,  for  legal 
interest,  the  remainder  is  100/.  for  skill,  industry,  hazard, 
&c.  &c. ;— instead  t>f  29 /.  3^  4rf.  (or  12/.  Ss.  4dA)  the 
pittance  assigned  him,  in  the  Reporter's  statement,  afore- 
going. *  -  '  :         '  ,  ' 

From  thrs  view  of  the  subjedt,  T  think,  we  may  fairly 
■conclude  that  ^^  teyi  percent y^  on  the  capital  employed  iis, 
in  all  cases,  far  beneath  the  true  percentage  by  which  to 
calculate  a  farmer's  profit;  and  that  it  is  in  nowise  admis« 
stble  in  calculations  on  th^  subject.  .    i 

For,  calculating  xsn  a  farm  or  lOO  acres,  at  20s.  an  acre, 
mtid  the  capital  employed  500/.,  agreeably  to  this  writer's 
ideas  %-^the  farpier  who  should  receive  only  ten  percent 
oil  his  capital,  including  the  legal  interest,  would  not  get 
the  commo^n  day  w^ges  of  one  of  his  laborerd.  The  legal 
inferesft  xjf  his  money  is  foreign  to  the  calculation ;— he 
can  get  this  and  sit  still : — so  that  he  has  only  five  per 
cent,  for  hrs  skill,  industry  and  attention  ;  which,  on  500L 
principal,  is  only  25  /.;  while  \\\  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, he  is,  now,  {1810)  paying  hisiservant  or  laborer  35 
or  40  /.  ' 

If  we  admit  that  a  farmer  who  is  capable  of  stocking 
ffnd  nianagiftg  a  farm  of  rOOf.  a  year,  ought  to  have  double 
the  earnings  of  a  common  day  laborer, — the  calculation  is 
required  to  be  on  twenty  percent,  {in  the  proportion  of  5  /. 
capital  ta  1  /.  rent)  including  legal  interest,  or  fifteen  per^ 
cent,  without  it :  that  is  to  say  uiree  nmes  as  much,  as  ten, 
perceat  with  it! — ^And  even,  before  this  be  taken  ihto  the 
aiccount,^nsurance,  risk  and  hazard  of  every  kind  (not 
seen  in  the  foregoing  statement*!)  ought  to.be  deducted* 
from  the  gross  produce, — with  equal  propriety,  and  as  ne*, 
cessarily,  as  rent,  repairs  of  every  denomination  f,  govern-' 
xnent  taxes,  pa^'ish  rates,  tithe,  Tabor,  extraneous  manure,  [ 
j^Tid  seed. 

SUBJECT 

*  For  general  remarln  on  the  due  proportion  between  rent  and 
capitai,-^see  my  Treatise  on  Landed  Property,  p.  391 ;  or  the 
ABSTRACT  of  it,  p.  407. 

f  RE^Ajas  incident  to  HusB A N0RY.^ 
Rpads^  W  ate r  Cou rses  (for  the  water'mg  of 

Buildings^  Livestock  and  JL^nds).  , 

Gates,  Wear  and  Tear  of  VVprking  Ani- 

Fences,  mals.    Implements^    Furniture, 

Prains,  ~&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

E  e  4      . 
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SUBJECT  ta£  THIRD. 

RURAL  ECONOMY.  ^ 

I>linBlO}J  THE  FIRST. 

TENANTED  ESTATE^. 

JtLsTATES.— P.  8.  "  The  state  of  property  in  SaJ^Tork  mw 
be  considered  as  beneficial  in  its,  division.  '  Tfcie  largest 
^§tate  in  the  County  is  supposed'  not  to  exc^^d  8000  or 
8500/,  a  year;*  and  it  is  asingularinstance  of  the'xise  iri 
tjie  value  of  land  within  the  period  of  fortj*  or  fifty  years. 
There  ^re  three  or  four  other  estj^tes  ^hich  rise  above 
6000/.  a  year;  and  I  have  a, list  pi  about  ibi'ri!y,.<ithet3 
which  are  about  3000/.  a  year  and  Upwards.  Under 'this 
there  are  numbers  of  all  sia;es;,but  th^  most  UiterbstiDg 
circuttistance  is  of  a  different  cortiplexioTi— I  meatt  the 
rich  yeoipanry,  as  they  were  once  called,  being  veiy  nii- 
inerous,  farmers  occupying  their. owii  lands,  of  a.  -value 
rising  from  100/.  to  400/.  a  year/'  ' 

7^enures.*^lP.  8.  "  The  great  mass  of  the  county  ia 
fVeehold  property*  but  copyholds  are  numerous,  and  §omq 
of  them  large.  Of  college  leases,  scattered  in  various 
parts,  nothipg  particular  is  to  be  noted. 

" Under ^his  head,  however,  may  not  be  improperly  ar- 
ranged some  customs  which  are  very  great  impediments 
to  the  .due  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  these  are  the  right;»  of 
<k)romonage  and  pasture,  which  exceed  the  ordinary  c^ses* 
At  Troston,  on  the  borders  of  the  western  sand  district,  I 
found  open  field  lands  in  which  the  .course  is  one  crop,  to 
two  fallows  ;  and  these  consist  in  leaving  the  land  to  weeds 
,(br  the  flock  oTmie  farmer,  who,  by  prescription,  is  the 
only  person  that  can  keep  sheep  in  the  parish  !  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  beggarly  tbdn  the  husbandry  and 
crops  on  ttese  lands;  the  same  farmer  has  even  the  rij^ht 
of  sheep-feeding  many  of  the  inclosed  pastures  and  mea- 

..  dpws 

*  This,  however,  vill  be  found  to  be  materiallj  .contradicted, 
under  the  head  Hotnesteade^  ensuing. 
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^ss^.b^  is  i>9ufia  tp  fold  a  cer^in  number  of  acr^  for  titie 
er  farniier^' ■      .  ,  . , 

,At\d  was  s^uch  an  absurdity  really .  suffere4  to  exisl^  ill 
t];^s^nlight^n€t4  iiatiqn,  at  theclo^  of  ^be  eighteen t^oen^ 
tury !— flad  it  been  discovered  iu  tiie  East  or  Westlodiesji 
i^  would  probably  haye  been  done  away*— It  i$  not,  how* 
eyer,  tbe  only  one  of  equal  irrationality,  ^o  be  foiuid  in  tfao 
Jaiicl  we  live  ip.  ',  jie<B  my  Glquce^Tershire  Y.  I.  p.,  198, 
[  lim^o^pidtij  of  Estates*— />r^im>i^.— p.  151.  "This 
n)09t  exQellent  pi^tlce  is  general  on  all  the  v?et  lands  of 
$he  ponntyj" 

'  p.  152.^  ^*  the  i?iaterials  used  for  filling,  busbescovered 
^th  straw,  sometinoi^e^  straw  <^  stubble  only ;  and  the  ei^m 
p^nce,  if  with  hushei^,  amounts^  on  an  average,  every 
^ing  included,  t/o  two  ^uin^^  or  fo.rty-live  shillings  an 
acre,  the  men  being  paid  three  shillings  a  scare  rods  for  the 
vfPvM.  The  dtiration  varies,  according  to  the  goodness  of 
^be  work  ^^d  tnateriab,  from  12  tp  25  years;  and  some 
ulled  with  straw  oi^y, '  haye  been  known  to  last  much 
tooffer.V"  '        .        -  ; 

Irrigation.*^-.  7.  (Section  **  Waters")  Suffolk  we  ai^ 
told  (p.466^aforegoibg)  is  every  where  intensected  by 
streams — "  which**  says  the  Hepoiter,  *^  would  be  invalq- 
sfble,  was  that  most  beneficial  of  all  practices,  irrigation, 
tinderstood  :  bpt  unfortunately,  the^  waters  have  from  the 
clreation  ran  in  waste,  to  an  incalculable  loss.  There  are, 
however,  some  thousands  of  acres  which  might  easily,  by 
this  improvement^  be  advanced  to  a  state  infinitely  more 
productive." 

Before  this  unqualified  assertion  was  made,  the  specific 
qualities  of  those  waters  should  have  been  given.  For,  on 
the  tiiature  of  a  given  water  its  fertilizing  quality  princi- 
pally d^ends.  If  the  substrata  of  the  two  sandy  distdcts 
of  Suffolk"  are,  as  set  forth  aforegoing,  chalk,  marl,  or  other 
calcareous  substances,  the  Waters  which  issue  from  them 
can  scarsely  fail  of  proving  highly  beneficial  to  the  soils 
they  may  be  spread  over.  .  Again, 

F.  176.  (Section  "Irrigation").  "  Of  all  the  improve- 
ments wanting  in  thi^  county,  there  is  none  so  obvious, 
and  of  such  importance,  as  watering  meadows.  The  rivers, 
streams,  and  brooks,  in'  every  pan,  are  numerous;  few 
countries  are  better  watet*ed  with  small  streams;  yet  is 
there  not  a  well-watei^sd  meadow  in  the  county;  at  least, 
not  one  to  my  knowledge*'* 
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-  fefECtmVE  Managei^ent  of  Esiites.— T^fntfficjf.-^  ^i\ 
**  In  Suffolk,  the  more  common  terms  for  leases  artjWen* 
fourteen,  and  twenty  •one  years;  much  land  is  occu^ot 
by  df5^n  uho  are  tenants  at  wiH.    The^e  ar^  few  cotmties 
tbat'ifiave  been  more  improved  by  leases  of  twentj^one 
years:  than  this  has  been.    Thetf  acts  iti  thfe  sAndy  districts, 
¥fbifh  hBve  i>een  converted  from  warren  and  sheep-walk 
intot' cultivated  inclosures,  by  means  of  tlAy,  marl  aiid 
crag^  hi^ve  seen  these  improvements  effected  by  means  of 
such  leases  giving  the  tenant  that  security  in  the  invest- 
B>e{itof  his  money,  which  induced  him  to  lay  it  out :  no/ 
have  they  operated  only  in  such  capital  undertakings  V 
ihey  have  caused  large  tracts  to  be  hollow*  drained,  and 
have  ocoasioned'an  improved  cultivation  in  almost  every 
respect  where  it  depended  on  larger  sums *being  expended 
tbaa  common  to  fanners  who  are  ftot  Ale  or  willing  to' 
make  such  exertions." — See  p.  320,  aforegoing.  •/ 

Jtmt.-^The  following  observations  are  highly  creditably 
to  the  industry  of  this  Reporter;— P.  16^.-   ** To  ascertain 
the  4Pent  of  the  several  districts  is  impossible-;  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected  than  to  guess,  with  some  degree  ot' 
approximation  to  the  truth.    On  the  foundation  of  a^  c6r-^ 
r^ct  information  as  I  could,  from  residence  i^nd  examina-' 
tioa^  procure,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  several 
soils  are  at  present  rented  as  under,  the  whole  country  in*' 
eluded,  sheep-walk,  waste,  commons,  &c.  which  are  very' 
large  deductions  from  the  rate  Of  the  Cultivated  land.         * 

'  £.  s.   d. 

The  strong  or  wet  loam,  at  per  acre,      -0 
The  rich  loam,     -     ------0 

The  maritime  district  of  sand,     -     -      0 

The  western  ditto  of  ditto,     -     -     -     o 

The  fens,    ---•--. -.-o 

"  It  should  be  noted,  that  there  are  in  all  these  districts^ 

except  the  fen,  tracts  that  let  at  20s.  and  25s.  and  even 

higher  rents,  and  meadows  higher  still :  but  the  rents  herer^ 

minuted  are  those  of  the  whole  county^  as  viewed  in  the 

map.  '  '        , 

**  GENERAL  VIEW  O:^  THE  RENTAL  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

"  Dividing  the  county  according  to  the  .soil  in  the  an- 
nexed map,  and  weighing  ea^h  division  accurately,  I  f^nd 
the  proportions  are^  to  the  total  of  800,000  acres,  as  under; 
to  which  1  have  added  the  (ent  and  totals. 
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^,"pOO  fen*  fti  3a.  ed-     rw-i     -•»     -     3,750  O  0 

,   .46,66^1^  wH  kwitP,  a|l4s4     ^.•'-     -      83,666  13  '4* 

.J56,e66|.Sf^rt4,  atilOs.      ^..,     -►     ..     -     78,333  3  4 
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DIVISION  jAb  srooki)* 
WOODI^ANDS. 

JL  iM6ER.-^P.  144.  "The  stt6ng  loams  of  Suffolk  fpr- 
titerly  contained  considerable  quai)titie$  o(  large  oak ;. 
these,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  have  been 
iriUch  lessiened,  and  the  succession  that  is  coming  qi^  bears 
pp  proportion  to  the  growth  ih^i  preceded  it,**   \ 


DIVISION  TH^  j}llt^t>. 

AGRICULTURE. 


I:  ARMS  -Sites.-^V.  13.  "These,  in  Suffolk,  naust^  in  a 
general  light,  be  reckoned  large ;  and  to  that  circumstance^ 
^ore  perhdps  than  to  any  other,'  is  to  be  attributed  the 
good  husbandry  so  commonly  found  in  the  county.  In 
the  district  of  strong  wet  loam,  there  are  many  smaUones 
from  20/rlo  100/.  a  year;  but  these  are  intermixed  with 
others  that  rise  from  150/.  to  300/.  and  some  even  more. 
In  the  sand  districts  they  are  much  larger,  many  frorm 
300/.  ta  one  of  850/.  or  900/. ;  that  of  West  Wood  todgc, 
near  Dunwich,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Howlett,  and-be* 
longing  to  Sir  John  Blois,  Bart,  consisting  of  above  3000 
scores,  is  without  exception  the  finest  farm  in  the  county.*' 
The  Reporter,  notwithstanding  the  principle  laid' down, 

in 
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in  the  IntroiSuction*,  is  led  to  a  general  ^^obse^vati^in  re« 
lative  to' the  proiii  of  culti?atin^  dfffeHint  soils ;**~m 
wUchbesajfs  (p.  43)  *UIi«re  b  no  ecMfi^rlftmbetwi^ii 
the  wealth  ot  ocir  fernaers  on  dry  and  dn^et  lam]»  On  the 
foHDetv  tiie  oe<:tipation  of  a  farm  of  20(^.  or  SQOL  a  yMr, 
ha4  beei)  lbn)iii|^out  the  county,  ^en^raliy  fbtind  attended 
vyitb- «  v«Fy  handsome  profit,  visible  in  various  chrcmn* 
statocei^  aMTase^r^ined  o4  the  death  6f  ih^  liAFm^s.  Btt 
on^tho  wot  land,  -though  numbers  are  very  mudtirtr their 
ease,  yet  the  advantages,  and  fortunes  made,  have  been 
exceedingly  inferior,  and  mixed  with  many  instances  that 
will  not  allow  the  idea  of  considerable  profits."— He  at- 
tempts to  accoutit  for  this;  but  neitb^  in  the  text,  nor 
in  the  notes  upon  it,  do  I  find  any  thing  sufficiently  satis* 
factory  for  insertion^  hera. 

ffomesteads.-^V.  la.  ^^  The  form-hou^ds  are  much  im* 
proved  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  they  are  still 
very  iufeiriar  to  what,  it  .is  to  be  hoped,  they  may  beconfe 
in  soifi6  future  period.    They  are  too  often  built,  ev^n  at 

J  resent,  of  lath  and  piaster*,  which  decaying  in  a  few  years, 
ccasioTis  Vefpairs  being  ^b  heavy  ah  article  of  dediictioa 
from'  tfi'e  inoual  receipt  of  an  estate;  as  to  lessen  coni^i^ 
derably  the  net  profit  resulting  froni  landed  propierty. 
The  extent  to  which  t^is  evil  operates  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  kingdom  in  general^  may  be  conceived  from  a  curi- 
ous fact ;  that  the  repairs  on  one  estate  of  about  \HflOOL 
a  year,  came  in  eleven  years  to  above  40,000  /.'* 

If  the  estate  alluded  to  is  situated  in  Suffolk,  the  remark 
is  contradictory  of  a  fprmer  assertion  {p.  424^)^  If  not,  it 
ought  not  to'htive  appeared  in  thiis  p\z,ce^  Without  explar* 
nation.  ^ 

Cotta^es.-S.  11.  "In  Suffolk,  they  are  in  generftl  ba4 
habitation^ ;  deficient  \n  all  contrivance  for  v^armth,  and 
for  convenience  j  the  door  very  generally  opening  imme-y 

diately 

*  Naifife^y  that  of  adhering  to  local  circumstances ;  without  m«! 
dolging  in  general  remarks,—- flis  words  are— p.  vili, — "aiiy 'chapter, 
section,  (iiasertation,  &c.  that  niightbe  taken  &oin  (lie  accoimt  ot  One 
coiuity,  and^with  equaJ  propriety  inserted  in  another;  or  any  ubser^ 
vations  that  would  coine  with  peculiar  propriety  in  a  general  treatise 
on  husbandi'y,  are  not  properly  a  part  pf  the  rejourn  <qf  a  particular 
distNct.'V  *  •  »        .        - 

It  frequentl:^  bap{)ens,  however,  that  genera)  matter  aptly  grows 
out  of  local  circumstances,  as  in  the  instance  under  notice;— and« 
when  it  dot^^,  it  might  be  wrong  wholfely  to  suppress  it., .  It  is  the  ab^ise 
of  the  principle  (as  exercised  by  several  of  the  Boaird's  Reporters)  and 
not  the  proper  use  of  it,  th^t  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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diatel^  firoKi  the  external  air  ioft^  the  keepiogv-rppip,  ao4 
soiqetinies  directly  to  the  fire^side;  the  state  of  r^p^f-atipil 
badt  and  the  deficiency  of  g^dens  too  general."^-P.  12« 
^  The  general  rent  of  cottages  i^  from  40^.  to  ^L  wiih  or  . 
without  a  small  garden/* 

Occupiers.— P.  5,  **  Thi%  district'*  (the  sandy  mara- 
time  district  of  Suffolk)  ^^  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  best  cuU 
tivated  in  l^n^land ;  not  exenipt  frojn  faults  and  deficien- 
cies, but  having  many  features  of  unauestionably  good 
i^aaagement.  It  i^  also  a  mt>st  profitable  one  to  frnqst  injf 
and  there  are  few  districts  in  tne  county,  if  anj,  aoouncl^ 
ing  with  wealthier  farmers,  nor  any  that  cpntam  a. greater, 
proportion  of  o(:9qpying  proprietors,  pps^^ng  trp^  ope 
hundred  to  thre^  and  four  hui^dred  poinds  a  yfi^^*' 

Plan  of  i!^AG|:MENT  of  FarmsLr— t^.  2^.  *VThe  qf^uage^ 
ment  of  the  arable  land,  in  the  foi^r  distinct  &ch1s,  U  e^ii- 
tially  different,  and  merits  a  descriptipn  as  p^r^i^ul^  as 
can  be  given  in  the  short  compass  of  such  a^ketci^  as, 
this.  :^ 

<^  Strong  loam  on  a  clay^marl  £o//<7m.— Comoioo  ^afftir«: 
tions  in  conunon  practip^  diverge  ufto  ijucb  ^ndle^  ^rif^* 
tions,  that  to  note«  the  mtethods  pursued  by  ^d^ifi^^B^h^ 
f^uld  fiU  a  volunie.*  In  a  work  of  this  nsiturei  ^^$^l 
must  be  considered  but  as  a  sketch  of  fhe  sfibject^  i^  }^^, 
treated  more  partic^ilarly  by  those  whose  situa^oaenf^b^^ 
them  locally  to  give  the  autwrity  denied  to  5)^fs,t  \%  i^ 
only  practicable  to  seize  tbe  mc^  promini^  ffalusiH^: 
such  as  best  discriminate  the  system  puiQsi|ed«t 

^^in  the  strong  soils  of  Suffolk,  tb^  coun^ie  ol  ctop%  |f|t(». 
whatever  variations  it  may  usually  be  tbf^qwn,  ii^li^e^ 
summer  fallow  as.  the  common  preparation  forthj&rQti^t^ 
of  corn  products." 

P.  36.    ^'  Rich  loam  md  sand.'-rQn  tj^  soil  the  iQ9pa^r 

.    .        ,:  ,,    mwt 

*  Aad  with  which,  it  may  be  fairljr  saui,  this  wri^ex.  ^a^  filled 
many  volumes. — The  strong  position  ber6  tal^en  militates  agamst^  and 
powerfully  tenth  to  overthrow,  and  nullify,  almoist  every  cnapCer, 
section^  an  d  page  of  his  lincoloshice  aiMi  ^Jorfolk  Reports.  • 

.  t  Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  stranger  in  Suflfblk  K-If^ cannot 
produce  the  required  authority,  who  can  ? 

t  On  BKGI8TS|(IKC  the  BEST  tRACTlCES  of  J>ISTRiCTS,— j^Uf 

is  the  true  groundwork  of  a  provincial  Report.  The  "system  puc-» 
^fi^/'initshestjbrm;  bein^duly  smdied,  clearly  ascertained,  and 
faStWfwIly  registered,-- the  Reporter  may,  or  may  not,  mention  such 
varieties  of  practice,  folloWe^  by  indlvidaah,  as  he  thinks  may  serv^t 
to  throw  additiona^4ight  on  tlie  more  csNa&At  rrsnur  pl^^crd. 
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iMnt  Is  more  tiniform.  *  "^he"  (impractitdble)  ^  f otatibH/** 
(improperly)  "  caUed  the  Norfolk  husbahdry,  is  very 
generally  introduced,  ivliich  is  malting  turnips  the  pre-*'^ 
paration  for  barley,  and' clover  that  fot  wheat,  in  the' 
coarse  of,  *   ^ 

1.  Ttifni|5!«, 

2^.  Barley,  ' 

3.  Clover,  ' '  '     •"     '  • 

4.  Wheat; 

which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  systems  that  ever'  i^^i 
invented,  •  and,  indeed,  nearly  unexceptionable." — See 
abundant  remarks  on  this  topic,  afore^oiSg. 

P.  "Sy. — *^  Sand. — On  the  sand  districts,' the  manage-^ 
ment  varies  proportipnably  with  the  badness  of  the  soil  ;* 
but  in  one  feature  it  is"universal,  that  turnips  are  every 
where- the  preparation,  the  basis  for  both  ^orn  and  grass. 
There  is  no  sand  so  light  that  it  will  not  yield,  by  means 
of  dung  or  fold,  this  crop/'       -  • 

For  an  ingenious  rotatioji,  on  these  sands^  see  ^uck^' 
rdeety  ensuing. 

For  the  geneiral  management  of  the  **  fens,"  of  Water- 1 
lands  of  SuflFolt,  see  p.  lo9,  aforegoing.  ' 

*  Workpeople.— P.  202.    *f  The  -variations  in  the  price' 
of  labour  in  the  county^  are  hot  considerable:  it  may  be' 
stated  generally  (beer  included)  at  \s.  4(/.*  in  winter,  [ 
1'^.  6rf.  m  summer,   aAd  2^.  lOrf.  in  harvest.    Call  winter 
t#eiify-fline  weeks,  harveA  five,  and  summer  eighteen;' 
this  will  make  the  yeaP^  ^earnings  23/.  18^.    A  wom^n 
eiirns  sixpence,  aiid  the  .wages' of  men  servants  rise  from 
5?.  to  iO/."— In  17^4.  ; 

-Same  P.    "  In'  my  own^  vicitirty,  I  remember  it  to  have 
risen  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  from  1^.  in  winte^r, 
to  Ij.  4Aa  day;  anti  iti  harvest  from  \0s.  to  12^.  and  of 
late  td  14^.  a  week.    There  are  parts  of  the  county,  wjiere 
the  rise  has  not  been  equally  great." 
■  Wording  Animaps.— ^.  p6.    <*  The  Spffolk  breed  of 'V^ 
(bart)  "horsey,  is  no  less  celebrated  th^n  the  cows.    They , 
are  Ibund'in.most  perfcctioi),  in  thae  disttict  of  .country  • 
i.  .     -A      1    .      .   i  *       «b»t 

.  .  '  ■  ■     j^^-s 

'*  *  J.abour  ty  y^e^iJay,  In  the  p^i^b  of  H«Ki>e,  is  only  oq«  sUJHing, 
and  be^r,  from  the  enil  of  September  till  new  Uyeyrs  are  began -to  be  - 
cii^:  from  th^  time  jtUl  the  end  o/  September,  one4hUlmg  i|nd  fo^r-r^. 
p^nce,  ^p^*bet:r,ie3^ce!pt  aurina;  >he  harvest :  for  the  Harvest  montiii  if.  r 
\\^  n]^en  ar^  ngt  takep  into  i^  ^jnHy»'Oiey  .generally  have  half?^. ; 
crown^a^av.aj^jj^^^^^  bi^s^eU  %  md\i.^Not€  ay  a.  Corrpspmd€n^\^\ 
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that  istipon  the  coAst,  extending  to  Woodbridge,  Deben- 
Ham,  Eye,  and  LowestofF.  The  best  of  all  were  fjund 
some  years  ago  upon  the  Sandlings^  south  of  Woodbridge 
and  Orford.  Amongst  the  great  fanners  in  that  coantrj, 
diere  was,  forty  years  ago,  a  considerable  spirit  of  breed- 
ing, and  of  drawing  team  against  team  for  large  sums  of 
nioney.  Mr.  Mays,  of  Ramshblt-dock,  was  aaid  to-  hstve 
drawn  fifteen  lK>rses for  1500  guineas.  It  is^to  be  regretted, 
that  such  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  lost.— I  remember  see- 
ing many  of  toe  old  breed,  which  were  very  famous,  and,  iti 
some  respects,  an' uglier  horse  could  not  be  rrewed; 
sorreUcolour,  vety  low  in  the  fore-end,  a  large  ill-shaped 
head,  with  slouching  heavy  ears,  a  great  carcass  and  short 
legs,  but  short-bacfed,  and  more  of  \he  punch  -than  the 
Leicestershire  breeders  will  allow  ♦,  These  horses  coiild 
only  walk  and  draw ;  thejr  could  trot  no  better  than  a  cow. 
But  their  power  in  drawing  was  very  considerable.  Of 
late  years,  by^  aiming  at  coach -horses,  the  breed  is  much 
changed  to  a  handsomer,  lighter,  and  more  active  horse. 
It  is  yet  an  es^ltent  breed ;  and  if  the  comparison  with 
otkers,  and  especially  the  great  black  horse  of  the  midland 
counties,  be  fairly  made,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  beatk^^ 
them  in  useful  draft,  that  of  the  cari  and  the  pl6ugh.  =  But 
the  fair  comparison  is  this  :  let  a/  given  sum  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  each  breed ;  and  then,  by  means  of  which, 
will  a  thousand  ton  of  earth  be  ^fioved  to  a  given  distiance 
l>y  the  smallest  quantity  (^  hay  and  oats?  It  is  the  oats 
and  hay  that  are  to  be  compared,  not  the  number  or  size  of 
the  cattle.  The  present  price  of  these  horses  is  high ; 
good  geldings,  of  five  or  six  years  old,  seUing  ix  thirty  to- 
ferty  guineas.  A  spirited  and  attentive  breeder,  upon 
a  farm  of  1000  or  1500  acres  of  various  soils,  that  would 
ifthnit  two  or  three  stallions,  and  thirty  or  forty  capital 
iftat«s,  might,  by  breeding  in  and  in,  with  close  attention 
to  the  improvements  wanted,  advance  this  breed  to  a  Very 
Ugh  perfection,  and  render  it  a  national  object :  but  th^ry 
cpiery,  whether  the  same  expence  and  attention  would  not 
produce  a  breed  of  cattle  that  would,  by  training,  super- 
sede the  use  of  horses  ?  Of  all  the  branches  of  Uve  stock, 
l^ihaps' nothing  is  in  such  an  imperfect  state  ^  Wor&ipg 

Qxeaj 

<^  ♦"Clean  Wgt  aad  well  formed  shoulders,  are  crUerions  iii  the  true 
Sufiblk' horse,  poiots  which  entitle  them  to  be  good  movers  ;  tiad  such 
tl|«y^^re  in  genferal,  if  used  in  chaises,  and  not  too  loog  babttuat«4  to 
draw  orflY.-*A  o«c  btf  J.  C^ 
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#S9  AGRlOtttTMCi 

pxen  *;  Ml  wery  ttiiag  that  concems  Aeofi^  vtb  t!tt  ietHf 
IP  tbft  infancy  of  agricttltiite.'* 

I  aa  ever  most  happy  when  I  can  cordially  agree  wtdi 
this  or,  indeed,  any  other  writer  wbooe  work  I  am  esti« 
mating,  )n  censure  I  have  no  delight;  saving  that  of 
doing  my  dut;y. 

P.  IBS  (by  **  A.  CoHet,  Esq.")  ^  In  tbe  east  district,  iii 
winter^  hordes  are  never  pennitted  to  remaii^  in  the  stable 
at  nightf  but  about  eisbt  o^cloek  are  turned  out  into  a 
yard,  well  Uttered  mm  straw,  and  haiie  fdenty  of  rood 
sweet  oat  or  barley  straw  to  eat;  but  never  clover  or  hay. 
By  this  treatment,  a  horse  is  oever  swelled,  in  his  legs,  or 
seldom  has  any  ailment  about  him,  Horsea  in  this  coun^ 
trji  are  as  good  as  any  in  England,  and  are  kept  in  as  fine 
condition.  A  horse  turtied  out  every  night,  will  bold  hit 
work  several  years  longer  than  one  confined  in  the  stable.'^ 

ImuMmTS.'^Plom.  B.  36.  •*The  Norfolk  wheel 
plough,  and  ithe  little  light  swing  plough  of  Suflblk,  are 
the  common  implements." 

Mahure.— P.  US.  <' Under  this  head  the  SuSolh 
hu^ndry  fuinisbes  some  tofonnation  in  the  several  m^ 
tidiosof 

^  1,  Marl,  dialk  and  clay. 

^2.  Cr9g,  or  sheU  marL 

*  S.  Town  manures- 

*^4^  Famvyaid  composts. 

^  C%/^.-rA  term  bx  Suffolk  which  includes  maftiag;^ 
and  indeed  the  earth  caitried  under  this  term,  is  very  gcK 
nerallv  a  clay  marl ;  thoiigh  a  pure,  or  nearly  a  pure  clajv^ 
is  preferred  for  very  loose  sands. 

<<  The  extent  to  which  this  inaprovement  has  been  car<» 
ried,  in  both  the  sand  districts,  is  very  considerable,  there 
being  few  farmers  of  arty  note,  on  very  light  land,  thaA 
have  not  carried  large  <|uantitie9L  An  excellent  cultivatot 
near  Bury,  though  not  on  a  very  large  farm,  has  carried 
140^000  loads.  The  aperatk>n  of  this  manure^  acting  both 
cbemicaUy  and  roechauically,  is  so  obvious  on  very  lighl 

amis, 

"  *  I  bave  used  lor  a  year.pastt  apd  continue  t^  me,  a  pair  of  ol^et^ 
to  a  plough,  harnessed  exactly  the  same  as  horses,  driven  with  reins» 
alid  the  same  man  drives  and  pionghs,  as  done  with  a  pair  of  Suffolk 
^rses.  I  work  the  pair  of  oxen  but  one  journey,  taking  another  pair 
ia  the  afternoon :  by  practice,  they  Wilt  walk  vc^  fasC  ami  fo  Ms 
way  1  can  plough  from  an  acre  to  an  acrti  and  a  haH  per  day*  Ak" 
th?;  do  nothing  but  plougjilng^  and  are  not  used  upon  tJbe  road^  ikmji 
are  not  shod.— AW  by  a  CorresponderU  oftht  BoardJ*' 
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SUFFOLK.  432f 

soils,  that  it  wants  no  explanation.  But  when  the  4ilay  i*- 
not  of  a  good  sort,  tnat  is,  when  there  is  really  none,  or 
scarcely  any  clay  in  it,  but  is  an  imperfect,  and  even  a 
hard  chalk,  there  arie  great  doubts  how  far  it  answers,  and^ 
in  niany  cases,  has  certainly,  been  spread  to  little  or  no 
profit.  The  quantity  usual  is  from  "60  to  80,  and  some* 
times  an  100  loads  an  acre,  the  load  containing  about  32 
bushels.  Many  experienced  farmers  prefer  carrying  40  or 
50  loads  only,  and  repeating  it  after  the  first  course.  The 
land  receives  more  immediate  benefit,  and  double  the 
number  of  acres  may  be  clayed  in  the  first  years  of  the 
lease,  without  any  additional  expence.  The  men  are  paid 
from  27s.  to  30s.  per  120,  for  filling  and  spreading,  earn- 
ing iOs.  or  Us.  a  week;  and  the  expence  of  teams  is 
about  as  much  more.  When  this  manuring  is  done,  there-, 
fore,  on  very  poor  land,  the  expence  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  estate.  The  duration,  and 
indeed  the  whole  effect,  depends  much  on  the  course  of 
crops  pursued.  If  the  plough  is  too  freely  used^  and  corii 
sown  too  often,  it  answers  badly^  and  the  effect  is  soon 
lost;  but,  with  good  management,  ijt  lasts  20  years.  Where 
the  management  is  good,  and  the  clay  well  adapited  to  the 
land,  the  profit  is  very  great.  In  naany  cases,  a  course  of 
fallow  ana  rye,  or  light  oats,  is  converted  to  fine  barley, 
clover,  and  wheat,  and  the  produce  of  tbe.«oil  multiplied 
twenty-fold  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cases  in  which  the 
return  has  been  inadequate,  are  not  a  few*  And  I  believe 
it  will  be  found,  that  on  soils  that  will  yield  sainfoin,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  that  grass,  than  to  clay  th^ 
land  for  corn." 

Crag. — P.  5  (section  "  Soil").  "The  crag  is  a  singHlac 
body  of  cockle  and  other  shells,  fouhd  in  great  masses  in 
v^ious  parts  of  the  country,  from  Dunwiciji  quite  to  the 
rjver  Orwell,  and  even  across  it  in  Wolverston  Paik,  &c* 
1  have  seen  pits  ot*  it  from  which  great  quantities  have 
been  taken,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  and  twenty  feet,  for 
improving  the  heaths.  It  is  both  red  and  white,  but  gene- 
rally red,  and  the  shells  so  broken  as  to  resemble  sand. 
On  lands  long  in  tillage  the  use  is  discontinued,  as  it  is 
found  to  make  the  sands  blow  more." 

P.  174.  "  In  a  part  of  the  maritime  sand  district  called 
ihe  SuhdlingSj  which  are  south  of  Woodbridge,  Orford,  and 
iSaxiJundbam,  they  formerly  made  a  very  great  improve- 
ment, by  spreading  shell  uiavl  on  the  blacK  ling  heaths, 
with  which  all  that  tract 'was  pnce  covered.  But  as  thij 
ciarl,  called  therp  crag,  is  ajl  dry  powdered  shells,  like 
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mnning  $and,  without  any  principle  of  adhesion,  the  cflfect 
was  good  only  once ;  for,  after  cultivating  those  heaths,  on 
tryjfng  the  crag  a  second  time,  it  was  found  to  do  httle  or 
no  good  ;  and,  in-  sonae  instances,  even  to  make  the  sand 
blow  the  more.  It  seems,  tlierefore,'to  have  acted  in  this 
respect  like  lime,  which  has  been  frequently  found  to  have 
great  effect  on  the  first  apptication,  upon  lands  long  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  but  on  repetition,  tha^  effect  has  been 
found  to  be  lost." 

(Town  Manure. — P.  175.  *^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
the  towns  in  this  County,  the  farmers  have  for  thirty  year^ 
past  been  very  assiduous  in  purchasing  all  sorts  of  manures; 
so  that  the  price  has  been  gradually  rising  to  5s.  or  6s.  a 
waggon  load,  for  even  the  inferior  sorts :  at  five  miles  dis-. 
tance,  a  load  of  dung  is  estimated  to  cost,  by  the  time  it 
is  on'  the  land,  from  12s.  to  15s.;  an  expence  so  enormous, 
as  to  leave  it  a  question  whether  it  answers.  In  the  neigh-: 
bourhood  of  Bury,  farmers  neglect  soot,  which  is  carried 
to  others  at  Isleham,  Burwell,  &c.  at  a  more  considerable 
expence,  eight-pence  and  nine-pence  a  bushel,  beside; 
inany  miles  of  carriage. 

"  In  Sampford  hundred,  the  soil  a  rich  §andy  loam,  thej 
buy  large  quantities  at  Manningtree,  which  come  from 
London,  and  for  which  they  give  10s.  foria  five-horse  load 
of  three  tons  at  the  quay,  and  which  cost  20s.  when  on 
the  land ;  all  spread  for  turnips." 

Farmyard  Manure.— ?.  175.  "The  methods  of  this 
eounty  are  those  general  in  the  kingdom,  and  extremely 
deficient.  The  dung  and  refuse  straw  is  turned  over  in 
the  spring,  and  thrown  into  heaps,  where  it  lies  some  time 
to  dry;  or  carted  on  to  hedge^rows  upon  earth  turned  up 
to  receive  it,  often  remaining  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind 
before  it  is  covered  up  with  earth,  gaining  nothing  by  the 
mixture ;  whereas,  had  the  earth  been  carted  into  the  yard^ 
in  autunnn,  as  a  foundation  for  the  dunghill,  it  would  in 
the  course  of  t;he  winter  be  well  saturated  with  urine,  and 
in  the  spring  be  ready  to  cover  the  dung  immediately  in 
turning.*' 

Application  of  Mahure.— P.  176.  f*  Upon  this  subject  a 
question  in  practice  arises  in  Suffolk,  whether  the  dang 
and  composts  of  various  kinds  should  be  spread  for  tur-f 
nips,  or.ppon  clover  lays  and  fallows  for  wheat?  I  have 
attentively  remarked  the  practice  in  various  parts  of  the 
County,  and  it  appears,  that  in  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
^cts,  manure  is  applied  for  tiimips." 

TxiXAGE.—Plowing.^P.  32.     ^*  In  ^very  part  of  the 
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County  this  is  done  with  a  pair  of  horses,  conducted  with 
reins  by  the  ploughman  ;  and  tlie  quantity  of  land  usually 
turned  in  a  day,  is  an  acre  upon  stiff  soils,  and  from  one 
and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  on  sands. 

"  The  ploughmen  are  remarkable  for  straight  furrows  ; 
and  also  for  drawing  them  by  the  eye  to  any  object, 
usually  a  stick  whitened  by  peefrng,  either  for  water  cuts, 
or  for  new  laying  out  broad  ridges,  called  here  steafches; 
and  a  favourite  amusement  is  ploughing  such  furrows,  as 
candidates  for  a  hat,  or  pair  of  breeches,  given  by  jfte- 
house-keepers,  or  subscribed  among  themselves,  as  a 
prize  for  the  straightest  furrow.  The  skill  of  many  of 
them  in  this,  work  is  remarkable." 

Jtidges.-^P.  33.  "  The  form  of  laying  arable  lands  upon 
dry  soils,  is,  on  the  flat,  with  finishing  furrows;  alternate 
gathering  and  splitting  ;  but  on  wet  lands,  the  three  foot 
Essex  ridge  of  two  bouts  is  most  common*.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, six,  eight,  and  ten  feet  ^teatc/ieSy  a  little  arched,  are 
lised." 

JFalloxmng.'--V.  33.  *^  There  is  no  question  at  all  of  the 
merit  of  fallowing,  when  compared  with  bad  courses  of 
crops.  If  the  husbandry'  is  not  correct  in  this  respect,  the 
.fallowist  will  certainly  be  a  much  b^etter  farmer  than  his 
neighbours:  but«there  ^re  courses  which  will  clean  the 
foulest  land  as  w^U  as  any  summer  fallow,  by  means  of 
plants,  which  admit  all  the  tillage  of  a  summjer  fallow/* 

This  position, — if  meant  to  be  extended  to  all  sorts  of 
lands,  I  do  not  (speaking  from  experience  op  an  extended 
scale,  on  aUnost  every  soil,  and  in  every  cli mature  this 
island  affords)  hesitate  to  affirm  is  iU-foundedf. 

Semination. 

**  *  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  tli^t  on  many  of  the  p.oprest  and 
driest  sands,  rye  is  sown  on  four  furrow  ridges,  which,  to  persons 
accustomed  to' a  wet  soil,  appears  absurd  ;  but  it  is  done  in  order  to 
lay  a  greater  depth  of  mould  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  together,  for 
the  corn  to  strike  root  in.  Tiie  poorer  the  land^  ihe  more  iitcessary  is 
tills  mode  thought  to  be. — NottbyT.L"       '  ' 

t  Of  course,  what  follows  the  above  extract  appear*?,  fo  me,  mere 
^'  theory  " — not  '*  practice,"— and  the  close  of  the  paragraph, — as  wild, 
yncuUured  words. — **  Cabbages  are  not  planted  before  June  or  July  : 
winter  tares  admit  three  months  tillage,  if  tilUge  is  wanted,  fieans 
well  cultivated  will  preserve  land  clean,  which  has  been  cleaned  by 
cabbages.  And,  in  inv  ca»-e,  t\^'0  successive  hoeing  crops  are  effective . 
in  giving  positive  cleanness  Those  observations  are  not  theory,  they 
ave  practice;  and  it  is  hiiih  time  that  mankind  should  be  well  per- 
suaded that  the  right  quantity  of  cattle  and  sherp  cannot  be  kept  on  a 
farm,  if  the  fallows  of  th^  old  system  are  not  made  to  contribute  to 
their  support."  Further 
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Semination.— For  the  progress  of  Dibbling  in  Suffolk, 
see  the  ensuing  head,  Wheat. 

IRaising  Arable  Crops.— F^rmm. — P.  290.  "  On  this 
«ubject,  Mr.  P.  Edge,  of  Ipswich,  thus  expresses  himself: 
— *  An  unnecessary  consumption  of  corn  is  at  all  times  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  x)f 
inforpning  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  a  most  alarming 
quantity  of  corn  is  destroyed  by  game  preserved  in  woodi 
aq^  plantations,  in  various  tJarts  of  this  kingdom.  It  is 
hot  possible  for  me  tb  make  any  calculation  as  to  thq 
quantity  destroyed  ;  but  I  will  beg  leave  to  mention,  that 
ill  a  field  df  eleven  acres  of  wheat  within  three  miles  of 
this  town,  the  occupier,  from  the  goodness  of  the  land, 
irom  the  excellent  stat6  of  its  cultivation,  and  from  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
eight  to  ten  coombs  an  acre.  His  neighbours,  men  of 
great  irespectability,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  farmer,  the  field  joined  a  wood  full  of 
hares  and  pheasants,  preserved  and  fed  by  the  game- 
keepers ;  and  such  was  the  havock  'made  by  the  game, 
that  the  produce  of  the  field  was  only  fifteen  cooqibs. 

**  *  In  this  single  instance,  no  less  than  seventj?^  coombs 
of  wheat  wpre  lost  to  the  tenant,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
What  therefore  must  be  the  astonishing  quantity  of  corn 
destroyed  throughout  the  kingdom  by  game  that  is  pre- 
perved?'  '*  -  ,. 

Wheat. — Succession  and  Tillage. — P.  42.  "  Wheat  in 
this  County  is  usually  sown  on  summer  fallow,  or  on  clover 
land;  in  the  former  case,  after  three  or  four  plougbings; 
in  the  latter,  upon  one.  '  Fallows  are  generally  thrown  intd 
the  three  foot  or  two  bout  ridge  the  last  earth  but  one, 
which  is  reversed  in  the -sowing  earth." 

Time  of  Sowing  Wheat. — P.  4^.  "  October  and  Novem- 
ber are  the  inontfis  ip  which  this  crop  is  sown  in  Suffolk : 

experiments 

Further  on  the  ApTANTAcns  of  Fallowjng. 

A  ^rpl  us  ad  vintage  j  over  and  above  every  other,  which  attends  a 
whole-year's  FALLOW)  and  which 'has  seldom  been  brought  to 
accouoty — is  th^t  of  its  not  consuming,  like  fallow  crops, — any 
portion  of  the  iimitted  supply  of  farm-yard  manure ;  «nd,  consp*- 
quently,  throwing  additional  strength  into  the  rest  of  the  farm  ; — and 
this  while  it  prepares  the'grouud  to  bear  a  succession  of  ample  crops, 
^  eacrease  the  supply,  in  future. 

Cropping  fbul,  out-of-tilth  lands  is  the  degenerate  practice  of  indi- 
gent slovens^  who  live  from  band  to  mouth,  and  drag  on  farming,  frora 
vear  to  year ;  as  if  every  year  should  be  (as  it  ought)  tlieir  last.  ^ 

I  Forotljcr  advantages  of  tallowing,  see  p.  342,  aforegoing. 
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experiments  have  been  made  in  the  County,  which  shew 
that  September  is,  if  wet  enough,  a  better  time ;  but  very 
few  farmers  are  so  early^", 

Smntity  of  Seed  of  Wheat.~P.  45.  <^Two  bushels  an 
acre,  are  the  commbn  allowance  of  seed ;  some  will  sow  a 
peck  more,  and  if  late  in  the  season,  even  to  three  bushels; 
and  some  will,  on  good  land,  trust  to  seven  pecks;  but 
^ven  in  dibbling,  that  quantity  is  oftentimes  put  in." 

Z>2M/iw^Wheati— P. 47.  "This  practice,  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  denominate  excellent^  is  well  established 
in  the  county,  and  increases  every  year.  Iji  the  maritime 
sand  district,  mapy  thousand  acres  are  thus  put  in.  On^ 
farmer  near  Dunwich,  the  year  before  last,  dibbled  258 
acres,  and  this  year  above  250,  that  is,  his  whole  crop ;  and 
many  others  apply  the  same  method  also  for  their  whole 
.crop." 

Drilling  Wheat.— P.  48.  **  Drilling  is  practised  with 
great  intelligence  and  success^  by  individuals,  in  several 
parts  of  the  County ;  but  no  -where  has  the  least  tendency 
to  become  the  common  practice.  In  some  districts  it  de- 
clines: and  while  dibbling  spreads  rapidly,  this  practice 
moves  with  difficulty.". 

Harvesting  Wheat. — P.  52.  ^^'fhey  are  more  careful 
and  attentive  iif  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  harvesting 
all  sorts  of  corn,  than  they  are  in  ISufFolk.  The  wheat 
sheaves  are  generally  made  too  large,  which  is  a  heavy  evil 
in  a  wet  harvest.  Very  attentive  husbandmen  are  apt  to  think 
all  top  large  that  are  made  by  tying  two  handfuls  to  form 
a  band,  one  length  of  straw  not  v^ry  shorty  being  esteemed 
sufficient.  In  forming  the  shocks^  or  stooks,  also,  they  use 
no  precautions  against  rain,  merely  setting  tpn  or  a  dozen 
together,  without  capping  or  other  attention,  a  method  that 
is  found  in  other  Counties  very  useful. 

"  Threshing,—!  do  not  know  of  any  threshing-mill  in 
the  County,  which  is  rather  surprizing,  for  one  abounding 
so  greatly  in  corn. 

"  Produce, — The  crops  of  w'heat  vary  considerably :  from 
one  quarter  and  a  half  on  the  poor  sand,  when  substituted 
for  rye,  and  at  that  small  praduce  answering  much  better^ 
to  three  and  a,half  on  the  rich  and  strong  loams.  Upon 
the  finest  soils  in  the  County,  specified  elsewhere,  four, 
.and  even  five  quarters  are  not  uncommon.  Probably  the 
general  average  of  the  whole  may  be  estimated  at  twenty- 
.  two  bushels  per  acre,  on  a  medium  of  seven  years. 

"  In  the  answers  I  have  been  favoured  with  to  my  cir- 
r  F  f  3  cular 
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cular  queries,  there  are  a  few  minutes  that  merit  being 
noted. 

"  At  Bardwell,  Mr.  Davenport  remarks,  that  five  combs 
is  an  indifferent  crop. 

**  At  Brome,  Mr.  Negus  mentions  the  produce  to  be  five 
combs. 

**  At  Hopton,  by  Mr.  Stone's  account,  four  combs.  At 
Barningham,  five," 

,  Rye. — P.  57.  "This  grain  has  gradually  given  way  to 
the  culture  of  wheat,  by  means  of  those  improvements 
which  in  the  last  fifty  years  have  taken  place  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom ►  It  is  now  found  only  on  poor  sands, 
and  from  several  observations  I  have  made  on  tne  crops  of 
both  on  the  same  soil,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
\vheat  will  generally  pay  bettelr." 

P.  57.  ^^  Preparation, — Fallow  is  the  general  prepara* 
tion :  by  some  a  AVhole  year ;  by  others  a  bastard  fallow. 

*^  Seed. — Six  pecks  an  acre,  the  usual  quantity. 

**  Time  of  Soxeins, — The  end  of  September  and  begin-* 
ning  of  October  the  common  time. 

*'  Produce. — Good  crops  of  this  grain  are  rare  in  the 
sands  of  Suffolk  \  on  better  soils,  three  quarters  an  acre  are 
sometimes  g^ned;  but  the  common  produce  does  not  ex* 
ceed  two." 

Barley.— -ftffce'Wi^n  and  Tillage.^'?,  54.  "  Soils  too 
heavy  for  turnips,  are  in  many  places  summer  fallowed  fbr 
barley  ;  and  if  fallows  are  applied,  this  is  certainly  one  of 
thp  best  appKcations,  in  which  case  the  grain  is  sowed 
one  spring  earth." 

P.  54.  Sort, — The  common  hzr\ey y  hordeum  tulgare^ 
is  the  only  sort  I  have  known  cultivated  iti  Suffolk. 

"  Suantity  of  Seed. — On  very  light  sandy  lands  in  the 
western  district,  so  small  a  quantity  as  two  bushels,  and 
two  and  a  halt,  are  sown  ;  but  the  common  practice  on  all 
soils  in  general,  is  to  sow  from  three  to  fowr  bushels. 

"  Titne  of  So-uing, — April  is  the  season  most  common,; 
but  varying  with  many  circumstances  from  the  b/gginning 
of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May.  I  have  known  farm- 
ers wait  by  reason  of  drought,  to  the  last  week  in  May, 
and  even  the  first  in  June,  and  yet  get  large  crops. 

**  Harvest. — Barley  is  every  where  in  Suifolk  mown,  and 
left  loose  :  the  neater  method  of  binding  in  sheaves,  is  not 
practised." 

P.  ^5.  ^^  Produce. — The  produce  of  barley  varies 
greatly;   from  two  quarters  to  six.      I   am   inclined  to 
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think  the  arerage,  so  difficult  in  all  cases  to  calculate^ 
may  be  estimated  at  three  quarters  and  an  half. 

"  Products y  noted  by  Correspondents* — At  Bard  well,  Mr. 
Davenport  observes  the  average  produce  to  be  seven 
combs.  At  Brome,  M.  Negus  notes  eight  Combs  as  the 
average.  At  Hopton,  Mr.  Stone  calculates  it  at  three 
quarters/' 

Beans. — P.  58.  ^*  It  is  difficult  to  cultivate  rich  moist 
soils  to  full  advantage,  without  the  assistance  of  this  plant, 
which  has  two  qualities  of  singular  importance ;  first,  that 
of  extracting  very  little  from  the  fertility  of  the  land,** 
&c.  &c. 

This,  I  humbly  conceive,  requires  to  be  proved. — If 
true,  why  recommend  the  practice  of  invigorating  the 
landy  for  beans?  Yet,  in  the  same  page  with  the  above, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph. — "In  Kent,  they  find 
that  no  plant  pays  better  for  dung,  but  it  is  uncommon  in 
Suffolk  to  afford  them  any  ;  yet  dunging  fallows  for  wheat 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  a  most  barbarous 

Kractice.     Where  this  husbandry  is  pdkued,  there  could 
e  no  improvement  more  obvious  than  giving  the  dung 
to  beans, «nd  then  taking  the  wheat."* 

Dibbling  Beans. — P.  59.  ^*  Beans  have  been  dibbled  a 
row  on  every  flag ;  by  others,  on  every  other  flae,  1  have 
found  it  more  advantageous  to  plant  in  clusters  lour  or  five 
beans  in  every  hole,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  from  hole  to 
hole,  which  admits  much  better  hoeing  than  when  more 
thickly  set.  Dibbling  is  the  best  and  most  effective  me« 
thod  of  cultivating  beans." 

P.  60.  Produce  of  Beans. — "  Beans  are  every  where  an 
uncertain  crop,t  consequently  the  average  produce  diffi- 
cult to  estimate :  in  Kent,  they  probably  exceed  four 
quarters;  but  in  Suffolk  I  should  not  estimate  them  at 
more  than  three,  yet  five  or  six  are  not  uncommon. 

^'Application  of  the  Crop. — The  quantity  given  to  horses 

is , 

*  On  the  Food  of  Vegetables. — I  may  not  have  a  more  apt 
opportunity,  than  this,  of  exposing  the  silly  notion,  entertained  by 
ethcrial  agriculturists,  that  "broad  leaved  plants*'  receive  their  nou- 
rishment whoiely,  or  principally,  from  the  atmosphere;  while  , 
•*  narrow  leaved  plants"  are  obliged  to  search  for  their's  in  the  soil. 
— Yet  it  is  preity  generally  known,  to  terrestrial  cullivalors,  and  is  * 
tolerably  well  ascertained,'iu  this  volume,  that  pease  and  clover  are 
among  the  most  transitory  of  arable  crop^:  not  by  leason  of  their. 
exhausting  the  air,  but  the  soil,  of  their  favorite  pabulum. 

t  Yet  this  writer  is  every  where  recommending  them, 
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is  not  very  coojHderable  ;  and  the  consumption  by  hogf^ 
or  ground  for  fatting  cattle,  is  still  less.'* 

Stukweet. — P.  61."  Buckwheat  is,  in  this  county,  on  the 
very  poorest  sands,  more  common  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  England  ;  and  is,  for  such  soils,  a  very  valuable  crop. 

**  Preparation.-^l  never  knew  manure  bestowed  for  this 
crop  ;  but  the  time  of  sowing  admits  so  much  tillage,  that 
any  land  may  be  perfectly^  cleaned  for  it. 

"  Seed. — One  bushel  an  acre  is  the  tommon  quantity. 

"  Time  of  Sowing. — ^The  end  of  June  the  usual  time  j 
but  the  whole  of  that  month  is  proper;  and  it  is  sometimes 
sown  the  first  week  of  July. 

"  Barvest.-^MowUy  and  gathered  loose. 

"  Produce.'-'Crops  vary,  from  four  to  eight  sacks ;  five 
probably  the  average. 

"  Application  of  the  Crop.— -It  is  found  good  for  feeding 
and  fattening  hogs  and  poultry ;  and  some  farmers  have 
given  it  to  their  horses  with  success. 

"  Ploughing  in  for  Afli?iwr<f.— This  is  not  a  common 
practice ;  but  ond^gentleman  has  with  great  skill  applied 
a  peculiar  husbandry  to  it,  which  deserves  reciting.  The 
ftev.  Mr.  Moseley,  of  Drinkston,  has  the  merit  of  plan- 
ing and  executing  a  system  of  tare  husbandry  which 
deserves  considerable  attention.  The  following  is  his  own 
account  of  it." 

The  Reporter's  extravagant  observations,  on  Mr.  Mose« 
ley's  long  account^  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  insertion, 
here. 

P.  68.  "  I  may  call  for  the  attention  of  farmers  anxiou9 
to  become  acquainted  with  real  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, to  this  account  of  Mr.  Moseley's  system  ;  which  is 
one  of  the  best  imagined  arrangements  that  has  been  dis- 
covered. One  ploughing  puts  in  the  winter  tar^s;  that 
earth  is  given  in  autumn,  and  consequently  opens  the  soil 
to  the  influence  of  frosts  ;  as  the  spring  advances,  and  the 
sun  becomes  powerful  enough  to  exhale  the  humidity,  and 
with  it  the  nutritious  particles  of  the  land,  the  crop  ad- 
vances and  screens  it  from  the  action  of  his  beams.  (!) 
Whatever  weeds  are  in  the  soil,  vegetate  with  the  young 
tares,  and  are  either  strangled  by  their  luxuriance,  or  cut 
off  with  them  before  they  can  seed.  A  crop  is  gained  at 
a  very  moderate  expence,  which  is  usually  worth  from  405. 
to  31.  an  acre ;  oftentimes  much  more.  But  this  crop  is 
cleared  so  early  from  the  land,  that,  it  would  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  through  the  most  burning  part  of  the 
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summer  for  three  months,*  as  that  ingenious  gentleman 
rightly  observes ;  if  left  so,  there  woula  be  a  call  for  three 
plougfaings  to  do  mischief,  except  in  the  point  of  killing 
some  weeds.  (!)  To  give  one  earth  immediately,  and  har- 
row in  buck  wheat,  spares  that  expence,  and  covers  the 
earth  when  it  most  wants  to  be  so  protected.  But  a  great 
deal  more  is  done ;  for  according  to  this  comparison,  a 
coat  of  manure  is  gained  at  absolutely  no  expence ;  and 
the-year  is  carried  through  from  Michaelmas  to  Michael* 
mas,  and  three  crops  put  in  on  only  three  ploughings,  viz. 
the  tar^s,  the  buck  wneat,  and  the  wheat.  It  is  not  easy 
to  invent  a  system  more  complete.  Let  me  go  further, 
and  remark,  that  Mr.  Moseley  in  this  husbandry  is  origi- 
nal :  many  have  sown  tares;  and  many  have  ploiighed  in 
buck  wheat ;  and  most  have  given  a  year  to  each  ;  but  it 
is  the  combination  of  the  two  that  forms  the  merit,  and  is 
a  plan  not  before  registered;  and  therefore,  we  are  to 
pronounce  (as  far  as  the  advancement  of  the  art  is  con- 
cerned), not  yet  practised. 

"  When  we  see  the  universal  eagemiss  and  anxiety  ex- 
pressed by  the  experimental  philosophers  of  the  present 
age,  to  secure  to  themselves  priority  of  discovery  (an 
anxiety  fair  and  honourable,  as  speaking  a  noble  emula- 
tion in  the  best  paths  of  fame),  ought  we  not  to  do  Justice 
to  those  who  in  a  less  brilliant,  but  more  useful  walk,  in- 
vent new  combinations  of  old  practices  that  have  the  me- 
rit, because  the  advantages  of  novelty.'' 

Such  a  paucity  of  tillage  may  not  be  injuriously  felt, 
the  first  year.  But  it  require»  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  ta 
foret;ell>  that,  sooner  or  later,  very  soon  I  conceive,  it 
would,  if  pursued,  bring  the  cultivator  to  a  "  stand-still.** 

Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  ingenious 
practice  thus  lavishly  recommended, — in  effect  as  a  gene- 
ral plan  of  management, — may,  in  particular  cases,  be 
adopted  with  profit. — It  entitles,  the  inventor  of  it  to  great 
credit. 

Hemp. — The  North  of  Suffolk  (and  the  adjoining  bor- 
der of  Norfolk)  being  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  king- 
dom, iti  which  hemp  is,  at  present,  cultivated  in  quantity 
(the  district  of  Bridport  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Somer- 
setshire, only  I  believe,  excepted), — I  will  the  more  rea- 
dily extract,  from  the  publication  before  me,  whatever 
m^y  appear  to  be  useful,  or  interesting  in  its  culture. 

The 

♦  Possibly,  the  very  best  thing  that  could  befall  it. 
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The  jparticulars  of  rmnufaciure  are  less  an  object  of  atten* 
tioD,  in  my  present  undertaking. 

P.  I  \9.  "  The  district  of  country  in  which  this  article 
of  cultivation  is  chiefly  found,  extends  from  Eye  to  Bec- 
cles,  spreading  to  the  breadth  of  about  ten  miles,  which 
obloDg  of  country  may  be  considered  as  its  head-quartenR^ 

'^  It  is  in  the  bands  of  both  farmers  and  cottagers ;  but 
it  is  very  rare  to  see  more  than  five  or  six  acres  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  any  one  man.  With  cottagers^  the  more  com- 
mon method  is,  to  sow  it  every  year  on  the  same  land : 
there  is  a  piece  at  Hoxne,  which  has  been  under  this  crop 
for  seventy,  successive  years.  The  soil  preferred,  is,  what 
is  called  in  the  district,  mixed  land,  that  is,  sandy  loam, 
moist  and  putrid,  (? )  but  without  being  stiff  or  tenacious ; 
in  one  word,  the  best  land  the  country  contains;  and  does 
well,  as  may  be  supposed,  on  old  meadow,  and  low  bot* 
toms  near  rivers.  They  manure  for  it  with  great  atten* 
tion ;  so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that  hemp  is 
not  often  sown  without  this  preparation :  of  dung  and 
moulds,  twenty-five  three*horse  loads  per  acre ;  of  dung* 
alone,  sixteei[i  loads.  This  is  done  directly .  after  wheat 
sowing  is  finished. 

**  Tbe  tillage  consists  in  three  earths,  with  harrowing  suf- 
ficient to  mate  the  soil  perfectly  fine;  and  it  is  laid  flat, 
with  as  few  furrows  as  possible. 

"  Time  of  sowing,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April ; 
but  will  bear  bein^  sown  all  May.  It  is  often  found,  that 
the  e^rly  sown  yields  hemp  of  the  best  quality. 

"  Quantity  of  seed,  eleven  pecks  per  acre,  at  the  price 
of  one  shilling  to  two  shillings  a  peck,. generally  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen-pence.  Much  is  brought  from  Down- 
ham,  and  the  fens ;  the  seeded  hemp  is  not  so  good  by 
eigbteen-pence  or  two  shillings  the  stone. 

^*  No  weeding  is  ever  given  to  it,  the  hemp  destroying 
every  other  plant. 

"  It  is  pulled  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks  after  sowing ; 
the  wetter  the  season  the  longer  it  stands ;  and  it  bears  a 
dry  year  better  than  a  wet  one ;  make  no  distinction  in 
pulling,  between  the  male  and  female ;  or  femble  and 
seed  hemp,  as  denominated  in  some  places.  In  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire fens  they  are  frequently  separated,  which  inay 
firise  from  their  hemp  being  coarser,  and  the  stalk  larger. 
The  price  of  pulling  is  one  shilling  a  peck  of  the  seei 
sown,  or  eleven  shillings  an  acre,  and  beer;  but  if  it  comes 
in  harvest,  the  expence  is  higher.  It  is  tied  up  in  small 
bundles  called  batts. 
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^  I^  is  alv^ys  water-re/^ed*  j  clay  pits  preferred  to  aiiy 
running  water,  and  cleaned  out  once  in  seven  or  ei^bt 
years.  An  acre  of  three  small  waggon  loads  are  laiif  in 
one  bed.  They  will  water  five  times  in  the  same  hole ; 
but  it  is  thought  by  some  too  much.  If  necessary  to  wait, 
they  pull  as  the  hole  is  ready,  not  chusing  to  leave  it  oh 
the  land  after  pulled. 

"  It  is  generally  four  days  in  the  water,  if  the  weather  is 
warm,  if  not,  five  ;  but  they  examine  andjudge  by  feeling 
it.    The  expence  is  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  an  a:€re. 

"The  grassing  requires  about  five  weeks;  and  if  there 
are  showers,  constantly  turned  thrice  a  week;  if  not, 
twice  a  week.  This  is  always  on  ^rass  land  or  layers.  It 
is  done  by  women ;  ,the  expence  ten  shillings  an  acre.  Jt 
is  then  tied  up  in  Urge  bundles  of  eight  or  ten  baits,  and 
carted  home  to  a  barn  or  house  to  break  directly. 

"  Breaking  is  done  by  the  stone,  at  one  shilling.  There 
are  many  people  in  the  district  who  do  it,  and  earn  fif- 
teen or  sixteen-pence  a  day,  and  beer.  The  offal  is  called 
hemp  ^Atf«t?^^,  makes  good  fuel,  and  sells  at  two-pence  a 
stone. 

"  It  is  then  marketable,  and  sold  by  sample  at  Dis,  Har- 
ling,  Bungav,  &c.  pric^  5s.  6d.  to  8^.  a  stdrie ;  generally 
7s.  6d.     In  1795,  105." 

P.  124.  "  The  common  method  is  to  sow  turnips  on  the 
land  immediately  after  the  hemp  is  cleared :  this  is  for 
producing,  among  the  little  occupiers,  some  food  for  a 
cow  and  the  family.  With  good  management,  one  plough- 
ing and  one  hoeing  will  carry  them  to  the  value  of  30s. 
But  an  evil  arising  from  the  practice  is,  that  the  land 
must  for  the  next  crop,  be  mucked  in  the  spring,  wlieri 
carting  does  more  dama«^e.  When  corn  is  sown  after  the 
hemp,  it  is  wheat ;  and  these  are  the  best  crops  in  the 
country,  as  nothing  is  esteemed  to  clean  land  like  this 

plant, 

"  *  Grenerally  ;  but  in  a  circle  of  about  six  miles  round  Tbilnetham, 
the  greater  part  is  never  put  into  tlie  water  at  all,  but  is  dew-reitfd, 
which  is  done  by  laying  it  on  pasture  ground,  for  from  three  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  the  season,  and  turned  live  or  six  limes.  This 
process  costs  about  one  shilling  per  stone  per  acre,  including  pulling, 
spreading,  turning,  and  getting  up  ;  and  the  hemp  at  market  is  not 
worth  so  much  by  two  shilliogs  per  stone,  as  that  which  h^th  been 
■water-retted,  and  therefore  probably  the  custom  of  dew-retting  is 
only  followed  to  any  considerable  degree  where  there  are  not  pits 
sufficient  to  water-ret  what  grows  in  adinrict.— iVofe  hj/  a  Correspori' 
dent  qf  the  Board." 
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plant  After  the  wheat,  barley  or  oats^  and  tlii$  great 
also. 

"  Finding  the  profit  so  great,  I  demanded  why  the  cul- 
ture did  not  increase  rapidly?  I  was  answered,  that  its 
coining  in  the  midst  of  harvest  was  embarrassing,  and  that 
the  attention  it  demanded  in  every  stage  of  its  progress^ 
was  great;  being  liable  to  be  spoiled  if  the  utmost  care 
was  not  perpetual. 

**  It  is  considered,  and  with  great  justice,  throughout 
the  district,  to  be  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  country  j 
and  especially  to  the  poor,  who  are  entirely  supported  by 
it,  and  are  now  earning  six-pence  a  day  by  spinning,  with 
more  ease  than  three*pence  is  gained  on  the  other  side  the 
county  by  wool. 

*'The  culture  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  tei^ 
yeai^s*'' 

The  Reporter  proceeds  to  insert  a  communication  of 
some  length,  from  a  "  manufacturer  at  Stowmark'et,"  prin- 
cipally relating  to  heckling,  spinning,  weaving ;  and 
prices,  for  these  operations.  The  subjoined  passage  may 
be  useful  to  the  hemp  grower. — P.  125.  "  Hemp  may  be 
grown,  with  success,  on  the  same  land,  many  years,  by 
manuring  annually.  The  quantity  of  seed  usually  sown,. 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  pecks  per  acre  ;  varying  with  the 
strength  of  the  soil,  and  the  custom  of  the  country.  In 
those  places  where  the  finest  and.best  hemps  are  grown,, 
twelve  pecks  is  a  common  quantity. 

''  The  soil  and  season  make  a  very  material  difference 
in  the  produce  and  quality.  An  acre  will  produce  from 
25  to  60  stone ;  an  average  crop  may  be  estimated  about 
36  or  38. 

"  Hemp,  when  left  for  seed,  is  seldom  water-retted,  from 
the  additional  trouble  andexpence;  but  I  am  of  opinion^ 
it  would  be  better  if  so  done.  It  is  generally  stacked  and 
covered  during  the  winter,  and  is  spread  upon  meadow- 
land  in  January  w  February.  If  the  season  suits,  (parti- 
cularly if  covered  with  snow)  it  will  come  to  a  good  colour, 
and  make  strong  coarse  cloths.  It  is  much  inferior  to 
hemp  pulled  in  proper  time,  and  water-retted. 

"  The  custona  of  many  places  is  to  dew-ret  their  hemp;^ 
that  is,  to  spread  it  on  meadow-land  as  soon  as  pulled,.and 
turn  it  frequently  ;  but  this  is  a  \evy  bad  method  of  retting 
it;  the  bark  will  not  come  off  completely— it  therefore 
requires  mojte  violent  means  of  bleaching  the  yarn,  add 
consequently  diminishes  the  strength.  It  is  likewise  much 
sooner  injured  in  rainy  seasons  than  hemp  water -retted.'" 

The 
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The  *^  Rev.  Mr.  Mills  of  Bury,"  also,  contributes  a 
paper  on  this  $ubject. — The  following  extract  may  have 
its  use. — P.  133.  *^  Hemp  delights  in  a  black  rich  mould, 
the  richer  and  stronger  it  is,  the  better.  It  has  sometimes 
been  sown  upon  the  breaking-up  an  old  lay,  and  where 
Ihere  has  been  sufficient  depth,  with  success.  Let  the 
land  be  well  worked  and  manured  with  30  loads  per  acre, 
about  a  fortnight  before  seed  time,  which  is  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  April;  if  sown  earlier,  as  the  plants 
are  almost  as  tender  as  Frei^ch-beans,  the  frosts  would- 
greatly  injure,  if  not  totally  destroy  them ;  the  sooner  (the 
season  permitting)  4t  is  sown,  the  better,  though  it  has 
been  sometimes  deferred  to  the  15th  of  May.  Three 
bushels  and  an  half  of  good  bright  seed  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre,  which  should  be  gently  and  lightly  harrowed  in— i 
the  birds  must  be  kept  oft  the  land  till  the  plants  appear; 
the  time  of  pulling  is  about  the  beginning  of  August,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  thirteen  weeks  n*om  the  time  of 
sowing :  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  the  stalks  white, 
are  signs  of  its  maturity;  the  male  and  female  hemp  are 
pulled  together:  indeed  when  the  crop  is  thick,  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them." 

Potatoes. — P.  117."  This  root  has  not  been  cultivated 
in  Suffolk  till  within  a  few  years," 

Carrots.— This  is  another  crop,  for  whose  culture  we 
are  to  lookup  to  Suffolk ;— where  its  cultivation,  in  the 
Jitldy  has  been  longer  established,  probably,  than  in  any 
other  district  in  the  kingdom;  principally,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  London  market.-^The  refuse  only^  (unless  by  some 
individuals  of  late  years)  being  consumed  on  the  farms  of 
the  growers. 

P.  103.  *f  The  culture  of  carrots  in  the  SandlingSy  or 
district  within  the  line  formed  by  Woodbridge,  Saxmund- 
ham,  and  Orford^  but  extending  to  Leiston,  is  one  of  the 
roost  interesting  objects  to  be  met  with  in  the  agriculture 
of  Britain.  It  appears  from  Norden's  Surveyors  Dialogue, 
ihat  carrots  were  commonly  cultivated  in  this  district 
two  hundred  years  ago,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and 
shews  how  extremely  local  such  practices  long  remain, 
and  what  ages  are  necessary  thoroughly  to  spread  them.  * 

For 

*  On  the  ORIGIN  of  established  Practices. — ^The  particular 
nature  of  the  laud,  and  the  ready  conveyance  of  the  produce,  by* 
'  ater,  to  the  l^ndon  market,  may  serve  to  account  for  the  locality 
of  the  practice,  in  this  instance:— joint  circumstances,  those,  which 

probably- 
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For  rn^y  years,  (generally  rill  about  six  or  seven  past) 
the  principal  object  in  the  cultivation,  was  sendirtg  tha 
carrots  to  London  market  by  sea :  but  other  parts  of  tb^ 
kingdom  having  rivalled  them  in  this  supply,  they  havq 
of  bite  years  been  qultivated  chiefly  for  feeding  horses;* 
and  thus  they  now  ascertain,  by  the  comoaon.  husbandry 
of  a  large  district,  that  it  will  answer  well  to  raise  ckrrots 
for  the  mere  object  of  the  teams. 

^' Not  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  cultivation,  I 
shall  note  here,  that  the  most  approved  method  is,  to 
leave  a  barley  stubble  (which  followed  turnips)  through 
the  winter,  and  about  Lady-day,  to  plough  it  by  a  double 
furrow  as  deep  as  may  be,  and  to  harrow  in  Bib,  of  seed 
per  acre.  About  Whitsuntide  they  hoe  for  the  first  time, 
thrfpe  in  all,  at  the  expence  of  18^.  an  acref*  The  pro- 
.  dqce  on  good  land,  of  10^.  to  15^.  an  acre,  400  to  500 
bushels,  out  sometimes  800  are  gained;  on  poorer  soils, 
less;  even  to  200  bushels.  They  are  left  in  the  fiel<i 
during  winter,  and  taken  up  as  wanted;  by  which  means, 
ip  severe  winters,  they  suffer  by  the  roots  rotting,  unless 
we)l  covered  by  snow.  In  feeding,  they  give  ^bout  eighty 
bushels  a  weet  to  six  horses,  with  plenty  of  chaff,  but  no 
cora;  and,  thus  fed,  they  eat  very  little  hay.  Some 
farmers,  as  the  carrots  are  not  so  good  to  Christmas  as  in 
the  spfiug,  give  forty  bushels,  and  four  of  oats,  a  week,  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  winter;  but  in  the  spring  eighty,  and 
no  com.  -  By  long  experience  they  find,  that  horses  are 
njevejT  in  such  condition  as  on  carrots,  and  will,  on  such 
food,  go  through  all  the  work  of  the  seasc^i  better  than  on 
any  ou^r  in  common  use ;  fed  only  with  corn  and  hay, 
even  with  a  great  allowance,  they  would  not  be  in  near 
si^ch  order.  If  'oats  and  carrots  are  given  at  the  same 
tim^,  they  leave  the  oats  and  eat  the  carrots;  but  for 
horses  that  are  rode  fast^  they  are  not  equally  proper. 
They  begin  to  use  them  before  Christmas,  and  continue 
it  sometimes  till  Whitsuntide,  those -used  in  the  latter 

part 

probably  do  not  occur,  with  equal  advantages,  in  any  other  extensive 
disCrict  i^  the  kingdom. 

This  is  but  one  ihstance,  of  many,  in  which  established  prac- 
tices have  grown  out  of  given  circumstances  of  soil,  substrata,  and 
situation .^^Cultivated,  as  natural,  plants,  sooner  or  later,  find  out 
tbfir  iavorite  places  of  habitation. 

*•     *  This  does  not  clearly  appear,  in  the  evidence  adduced. 

!'  t  Near  Bury,  they  never  cost  less  than  25^,  an4  sometimes  3Qs^ 
p^f  acre,  for  ^hree  hoeings," 
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fiart  of  the  Beason  being  taken  up  and  housed,  id  have  the 
and  clear  for  sowing  barley. 

"  There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  cultivation  in  any 
cpunty  of  England,  that  more  demands  attention  thitn  this 
of  carrots  in  Suffolk,  for  it  is  applicable  to  all  saTtds,  { !  *) 
and  dry  friable  sandy  loams, f  of  which  immense  tracts 
are  found  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  this  application  of 
them  unknown.  The  subject  is  so  important,  that  I 
think  it  deserving  the  further  attention  of  here  aidding 
the  notes  I  took  in  a  journey,  the  chief  object  of  which, 
was  to  ascertain  the  value  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
crop." 

Here,  we  find  the  Reporter  descending  from  the  cha- 
I'acter  of  a  resident  practitioner  to  that  of  an  enqiiiring 
tourist.  Having,  however,  only  one  object  principally  ia 
view,  his  minutes  are  more  intelligible  and  fuller  of  in- 
formation, than  those  we  have  formerly  had  to  examine* 
I  will  jeliect  such  items  as  I  think  will  serve  to  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  subject  under  view  :--:more  especially 
such  as  will  tend  to  moderate  the  tourist's  oYerweaning 
partiality  for  the  carrot  culture; — valuable  as  it  undoubt-' 
ediy  is,  in  certain  situations,  and  to  a  certain  extent. 

P.  107.  "  The  first  pHce  we  came  to  ih  this  excmrsioD^ 
was  Sutton,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Gerrard,  where  we  re- 
ceived the  following  information:  that  they  ploughed  for 
them  but  once,  which  was  a  double  furrow  as  deep  aft 
possible  ;  but  Mr,  Gerrard  put  them  in  on  one  very  deep 
furrow,  the  plough  drawn  by  three  stout  horses," 

P.  108.  "  Advanced  next  to  Shottishant,  where  I  viewed 
]M[r$.  Curtis's  field  of  carrots,  of  eight  acres,  very  fine. 
Sowed  five  pounds  an  ^<ire  on  ^  xlouble  furrow;  hoed 
thrice  at  18^.  The  product  guessed  at  six  or  seven  loads; 
the  avera^re  ten  (each  4Q  bushels).  More  than  half  the 
crop  i§  saleable.  Last  year  many  rotted  on  the  ground ; 
for  their  practice  is  to  take  them  up  as  wanted,  except 
having  a  storfe  for  their  own  use  before  hand,  in  case  of 
frost.  In  feeding,  they  give  si>;  horses  a  load  a  week,  and 
a  coomb  of  corn ;  this,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  when* 

they 

*  Even  (is  it  here  meant)  to  the  three  or  four  inpb  deep  sands  of 
Norfolk;  iho  resting  on  an  iron  **  pan !  T* 

t  No  maUcr  (shall  it  be  said)  as  to  their  depth  ;  or  the  specific 

Dualities  of  the  subsirata  on  which  they  lie? — On  many  rich,  sound, 
eep,  old  grass  land§,  carrois  might  be  gro\i'n  in  quantity;  were  it 
proper  t9  cultivate  them,  there. 
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they  do  not  reckon  them  so  good  as  they  are  in  the  spring ; 
then  two  loads  a  week,  and  no  corn." 

P.  109.  **  Proceeded  to  Ramsholt,  where,  on  repeating 
otir  inquiries  concerning  carrots,  we  found  that  they  sow 
five  pounds  of  seed^  at  U.  a  pound,  upon  a  double  furrow 
fourteen  inches  deep,  worth  7^.  an  acrfe ;  hoe  thrice  at 
15^.  to  2U.  an  acre.  Take  up  at  I4d.  to  I6d.  a  load,  top- 
ping included.  Mr.  Weeden,  on  eighteen  acres  last  year, 
nad  eight  loads  an  acre  nett  for  London,  and  two  loads 
for  himself;  which  crop  is  an  average  one.  I  viewed  his 
field  this  year,  it  is  nineteen  acres,  a  regular  and  fine 
crop,  without  a  weed  to  be  seen." 

P.  1X6.  "  Proceeded  next  to  Alderton,  where  we  found 
that  Mn  Abblel  had  eight  acres  of  carrots;  but  last  year 
twenty.  *He  thought  that  six  horses  should  not  have  more 
than  one  load  a  week ;  one  bushel  per  horse  a  day  a  pro- 
per allowance;  but  they  keep  the  horses  so  fed4n  such 
health,  that  he  thinks  the  saving  of  hay  is  not  consider- 
able. (?)  The  food  he  should  prefer  would  he  both' oats 
and  carrots,  one  peck  of  oats  to  a.  bushel  of  roots.  If 
he  was  forced  to  buy  horse-food,  he  would  prefer  carrots 
at  15^.  to  oats  at  10^.  Culture  and  produce  as  before 
described. 

**  Called  next  on  Mr.  Wimper,  a  gentleman-farmer 
of  the  same  place,  very  sensible  and  intelligent,  who 
obligingly  informed  us,  that  he  generally. gives  oats  to  his 
horses  as  well  as  carrots;  not  because  they  would  not  do 
Upon  the  roots  and  chaff,  but  because  he  has  usually  a 
greater  stock  of  horses,  &c.  than  breadth  of  carrots,  and 
therefore  he  limits  the  use  of  them«  If  forced  to  buy  his 
horse-food,  he  would  prefer  refuse  carrdts  at  125.  to  oats 
at  ^s.  Fortunately  I  put  to  this  gentleman  a. question 
which  1  had  before  omitted :  would  you  cultivate  "carrots 
if  there  was  no  sale  for  them?  To  which  he  replied,  that 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  a  few;  as  piany  as  his  con- 
sumption demanded ;  not  only  for  his  horses,-  but  for  his 
weanling  calves,  to  whom  he  gaye  as  many  as  they  would 
eat;  and  also  for  pigs,  and  sows  with  pigs,  in  which  ap- 
plication they  are  particularly  useful." 

P.  112.  **  The  culture  of  carrots  was,  some  years  ago," 
more  common  about  Orford  tb^n  at  present,  ^qp posed  to 
be  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  the  sands  near  the 
Woodbndge  river,  which  have  rivalled  thein  in  the  supply 
of  the  London  market. 

f^  i^ibout  Leiston  are  ,many  carrots :  fevy  farmers  bf  any 
consideration  but  have  ten  or  twelve  acres  every  year*^ 

\    '  /  they 
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A^y  bave»  howevef,  a  bad  custom  ot  coiitithiing  them,  on 
the  same  field  for  four  or  iire  years.  The  carrot  culture 
improves  the  soil  so  much,  (!^)  that  two  years  are  thk 
most  they  should  be  continued,  by  vMth  means  the  lurgjer 
track  receives  the  benefit,  I  have  no  doubt„  ftom  the  utu^^ 
ation  of  their  consuming  all  thepaseltes^ 

'^Passed  over  some  poor  land,  commons^  and  uninteres^ 
ing  husbandry,  till  we  came  to  Wantesden;  whefe,  on 
making  farther  inquiries,  we  found  that  Mr.  Curteen,  of 
the  Hall,  has  four  acres  of  CAaROTs  FOR  his  own  con- 
sumption ONLY^  giving  them  to  his  hor^es^.  M f.  Slinpsoil 
was,  for  many  years,  on  the  same  farm,  and  constantly 
in  the  same  practice;  always  had  a  cron  for  his  horsed/ 
and  neither  ne  nor  Mr.  Curteen  evei*  sold  a  load  to  Lon- 
doiu  Here  then  we  have  found  this  clear  fact:  the  inteU 
ligence  was  from  a  labourer  that  worked  ^iih  Mr.  Cur-« 
teen;  it  was  soon  aftei*  confirmed  by  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  who  said  there  were  sdme  others  in  the  practice 
as  well  as  Mr.  Curteen.'* 

Thus,  in  making  the  grand  tout  of  the  carrot  lands  o( 
Suffolk,  the  tourist  finds  one  instance,  in  which  a  cultivatot 
bad  *^  four  acres  ot  carrots  for  his  own  consumption^ 
only  '/'—a  fact  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  deemed  worthy 
of  SMALL  CAPITALS  in  which  to  record  it^-^And  even  thia 
happened  in  the  practice  of  a  Aotf  faifmer. 

rinatly,  the  Reporter  enters  upon  an  elaborate  discus* 
sion  of  the  precise  Quantity  of  carrots  which  hotses  oijght 
to  be  allowed ;— ^as  if  all  ktnds  of  horse^^  of  all  ages,  at  all 
seasons,  and  on  all  sorts  of  work,  I'equired  exactly  the 
same  quantity  and. quality  of  food. — A  man  should  look 
into  his  stable,  from  time  to  time^  not  into  his  closet^ 
to  ascertain  this  point. 

•  The  following  hint,  however,  may  be  useful  to  the  prac^ 
tical  farmer. — r.  Ud.  *'  One  conclusion  very  natundly 
arises  from  this  part  of  the  intelligence,  that  the  crop,  or 
a  ^considerable  pari  of  it,  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  au« 
fumn,  and  packed  in  a  baritf^;  in  which  they  would  much 
sooner  lose  their  juiciness,  and  acquire  that  more 
withered  state^  in  which  they  are  found  to  yield  the  best 
AQuri$hmem«" 

GeneIui* 

*  Poubic  pdowfttg  lirtaj'  <*  imptove  iht  soil.^'    But  carrying  off  ten 
I^«dt  of  produce^  ^  i^Uitiotis  a«  tbat  of  cairot^j  stnre)  j  cannot 
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'  General  RniifAnKs  on  the  Carrot  Culture  of  SUiroUt 
from  what  I  have  gathered,  m  the  Rej>ort  before  me,  and 
from  the  itnptessions  I  teceived^  irt  the  carrot  district  of 
that  County^  it  apt>ears  evident  to  uie^  that  the  prevalence 
of  their  culttire,  there  (as  I  have  intimated)  has  grown, 
fortuitously,  out  of  the  nature  of  the  landsj  and  their  situ* 
litioif,  in  regafd  to  the  aietfopolitah  market,  for  that  spe- 
cies of  farm  produce'. 

The  LAifby  whidh  I  p^rtidulai*ly  e^aftiined,  ^as,  in  gene* 
fz\  appearance,  viniform  in  soil,  subsoil,  base,  and' sub- 
structure^ to  the  depth  of  tvVenty  or  thirty  feet  (as  observed 
in  a  sand  pit  of  that  depth) — ^>vhether  in  regard  to  matferi 
textui-e^  bt  color i  TKe  adjaofenf  fields  of  coi'n  showed  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  cii*ctlmstance  of  doubte- 
plowing  for  carrots,  dnd  sowing  the  seed  on  that  one 
ploWing,  sufficiently  prove  the  fertile  quality  of  the  sub- 
stratum 5  while  the  absOrbehCy  of  the  base  afibrds  the 
dryness  and  warmth  in  which  the  carrdt  delights.— Where* 
€ver  rich  sandy  lands  \vill  bear  to  bfe  double  plowed^  four- 
teen inches  deep,  and  enjoy,  beneath  that  depth,  a  dry 
wirpi  fertile  base,  thei*e  cai-rots  iiiay  be  griiwn  to  a  size^ 
and  in  quantity,  that  will  brihg  pfoSt  tb  the  cUltivatoi*;— 
|)rovided  a  good  market  be  situated  within  his  reach; 

In  regard  to  siTtJATiON,  the  **  Sindlings'*  of  Suffolk  art 

fiot  only  nearly  surrounded  with  navigable  waters,  bttt  are 

*  deeply  insected  by  inlets  Jmd  estuaries  ^^   by  whose  aid 

their  bulky  products  are  readily  conveyed  to  the  largest 

and  best  market  in  the  kingdom* 

On  the  "  Improvement}'*  otherwise,  the  t JCHAtJSTiOH  of 
the  SOIL,  by  the  carrot  crop^  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  ia 
the  carrot  disirict  of  Suffolk,  or  in  any  other  rich  deep 
sandy  land,  carrots^  like  saihfotrt  on  calcateous  lands,  may 
feed  principally  in  the  substratuitl.— *Iii  a  field  of  nearly 
twenty  acres,  which  I  examined  while  it  was  under  tbd 
opefaiion  of  haing,  the  workmen  were  using  **  seven  inch 
hoes" — lK)es  that  measared  si*  inches  and  a  half  in  length} 
t-^etting  out  the  plantSj  a  foot  apart.-^In  land  like  that 
above  described,  and  under  management  such  as  this,  the 
main  roots  would  of  course  strike,  downward,  beneath  the 
fiutface  soil,  and  their  feeding  fibers  much  deeper  into  the 
substraiumj^out  of  which,  it  is  more  than  probable^  tlie 
carrots  of  the  Sandlings  of  Suffolk  draw  a  principal  part 
of  their  nourishment;- ^Hehce,  the  eJcbaustlon*6f  the  cul- 
tivated solt— the  *'Vorrfinotild*'^-i^by  Carrots:  tha^  raised, 

y  V  may 
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ihay  be  much  lessy  than  by  crops  which  feed  mote  super- 
ficially*. 

Touching  the  MUTRITIVE  QUALITY  of  carrots,  as  horse 
IfooD,  it  appears  to  be  at  present  pretty  well  understood^ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  they  ^re  wholesome  proviu- 
der; — that  they  promote  a  cleanness  of  habit,  and  a 
]ileekness  of  skin;  and  that  they  are,  of  course,  eligibte 
food  for  horses  that  are  moderately,  or  lightly,  worked:— 
but  that  they  are,  by  no  means  adequate  as  a  substitute 
-for  oats  or  other'grains,  for  horses  in  full  work.— For  gen- 
tlemen and  others  who  keep  horses,  irf  the  country,  with- 
out having  constant  work  for  them, — there  are  numberless 
situations  in  which  a  sufficient  supply  o(  carrots  might, 
through  the  help  of  subdrarning  and  deep  culture,  be 
taised,  with  advantage,  for  that  purpose. 

And  were.it  to  become  fashionable  for  livery  stable 
keepers  (as  it  well  might)  to  give  carrots,  to  the  under- 
Worked  steeds  of  their  sabbatical  and  other  customers  who 
seldom  ric^,— CARROT  gardens  might,  in  the  neighbour- 
Jiood  pf  great  towns,  become  an,  object  of  profit. 

But  thei^  would  be  little  risk,  I  think,  in  asserting,  that, 
viewing  the  kingdom  at  large, — equally  with  an  eye  to 
iands  ai^d  fnark^ts^  there  is  not  one  acre  in  ten  thousand, 
of  hs  aggregate  number,  on  which  carrots  could,  at  pre--' 
scnt^  be  cultivated,  with  strict  propriety, — agreeably  to 
the  long-established,  and  (th^re)  profitable  practice  of 
the  Sandlings  of  Suffolk. 

TuRNEt'S.— P.  75.  The'culture  of  this  plant,  may  justly 
be  esteemed  the  greatest  improvement  in  English  hus- 
bandry that  has  been  established  in  the  present  century, 
in  Suffolk,  it  has  changed  the  face  of  the  poorer  soils,  and 
rendered  them  more  productive  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 
and  the  public,  than  any  other  system  of  management, 
perhaps,  that  nCouUI  be  devised.  The  culture  has  been 
accurately  described  by  a  considerable  and  practical  Suf- 
folk 

♦On  the  EXHAUSTION  of  Lands^  by  Crops. — ^AUho  it  in  ay- 
be  true  that  crops  exhaust  lanrds  in  proportion  to  the  nutriment  they 
afford,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  $oU  is  uniformly,  or  necessarily, 
e;(hausted,  in  that  proportion. 

Hence  arises  a  valuable  principle  of  management,  on  lands  wbosi 
svbsirata  ^Te  of  if trtile  nature;— 'jntni^lyt  that  of  employing  deep- 
rcoting  plants  to  draw  up  the  nutriment  which  they  are  capabie  of 
supplying;  and  reserving,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  strength  of  the 
Burtiacc  soil,  the  ^'corn  mold/*  for  more  superficially  feeding  crops. 
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folk  farmer,  in  The  Jnnds  of  Agriculture^  from  which  I 
shall  extract  the  material  heads.** 

In  these  extracts,  I  perceive  very  little  that  is  particu- 
larly novel  or  excellent,  to  be  entitled  to  a  place,  here* 
The  subjoined  passages  may  serve  aa  hints  to  prac^ 
titioners. 

Manuring  for  turneps. — P.  77.  **  In  respect  to  tbt 
length  of  dung,  it  should  neither  be  long  nor  quite  rotten,; 
the  best  conaition  is,  when  it  is  in  such  a  state  that  the 

labourers  say.  It  will  neither  spit  nor  fork/* "  When 

the  dung  for  turnips  is  rather  long,  and  ploughed  in  with 
the  seed-earth,  the  seed  sfhould  only  be  roUea  in.** 

Staiw/?(y  of  ^e!e</ of  turneps.— 'The  following  observation^ 
on  CHALKY  SOILS,  are  new  to  me.  They  may  be  accurate. 
They  will,  at  least,  serve  as  a  caution  to  cultivators  of 
such  soils. 

P.  77.  •*  The  quantity  of  seed  depends  on  the  soil; 
upon  a  naturally  good  turnip  sand  a  pintail  acre,  evenly 
delivered  by  a  good  hand,  or  sowing  engine,  will  be 
enough;  no  soil  demands  so  much  seed  as  chalky  landt 
when  the  chalk  comes  quite  to  the  surface;  upon  such  soil, 
a, quarter  of  a  peck  an  acre  will  seldom  be  too  much;  the 
reason  of  the  difference  is,  tliat  the  fly  is  sure  to  attack 
the  plants  upon  this  soil  much  more  voraciously  and  wiA 
greater  certaintv,  than  on  any  other.*^ 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  subjoined  remarks,  on 
the  failures  incident  to  the  turnep  crop.— P.  79.  **  It  is 
necessary  to  say  something  on  the  failures  that  turnip 
crops  are  liable  to,  which  are  the  fly,  the  mildew,  the 
black  canker,  and  to  rotting  from  frost.  I  calculate  that 
the  frost  destroys  half  the  crop  once  in  six  or  seven  years; 
the  fly  not  only  destroys  some  crops  entirely,  but  even 
when  a  second  or  third  sowing  yields  something,  it  Sb 
gained  at  the  expence  of  one  or  two  plougiiings,  harrow- 
ings,  and  seed,  when  no  tillage  is  wanting  for  the  land: 
this  inay,  on  an  average,  be  calculated  to  amount  tp  the 
Joti^  of  a  whole  crop  once  in  Ave  oir  six  years;  the  mildew 
is  rather  connected  with  the  rot,  and  the  black  canker 
has  not  yet  been  so  common  with  us,  as  to  demand  a  par* 
ticular  calculation. 

<<  I  would,  for  the  above  reasons,  notwithstanding  all 
the  praise  that  is  due  to  this  most  useful  root^  recommend 
to  all  sheep  masters,  especially  those  with  breeding  flocks, 
'  not  to  trust  singly  to  them,  x  have  found  very  great  ad- 
vantage from  having  certatin  breadths  of  cole-seed,  lye, 
and  winter  tares,  sown  early  on  the  fijst  stubbles  that  were 
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cleared  the  preceding  autamn ;  indeed^  supposing  no  fai« 
lureiiy  it  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  bave  some  provision  for 
the  couples^  by  the  time  the  lambs  begin  to  feed,  as  it  will 
put  them  on  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  best  turnips  that 
can  be  ^yen.*' 

Clearing  Tumep  Grounds^  in  the  spring. — ^The  follow- 
ing practice  (for  such  it  would  seem)  is  beautifully  sim- 
plex. The  thought  is  admirable ;  and  the  effect  has  pro- 
vabilifi/  in  its  favor.  It  is  well  entitled  to  a  trial,  in  many 
cases. 

P.  80.  "  On  this  subject^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orbell  Ray,  of 
Tostoc,  thus  expresses  himself: — ^^  Your  address,  request- 
ing information  of  the  ineasures  pursued  for  preserving 
tnmips,  and  relieving  the  land  from  the  exhausting  effects; 
of  their  very  rapid  vegetation,  during  the  spring,  deter- 
mined me  to  setid  you  the  following  account  of  my  treat- 
ment of  this  root,  the  advantages  ot  which  I  have  experi- 
enced for  many  years,  and  which,  with  a  few  variations,  is, 
I  believe,  the  general  practice  of  the  Suffolk  farmers. 
About  the  midd^  of  February,  I  began  to  draw  my  tur- 
neps,  cutting  off  the  tap-root  at  the  same  time,  and  carried 
them  to  a  pasture  field, -adjoining  to  my  farm*yard,  where 
they  were  unloaded,  and  labourers  employed  to  take  the 
rbot^  one  by  one,  and  set  them  upon  the  grass,  in  as  up- 
*  right  and  close  a  manner  as  possible.  I  pursued  this  me-« 
thod  throiigh  the  month  of  Marcli^  until  I  had  collected 
above  an  nandred  loads;  always  availing  myself  of  dry 
windy  weather,  when  the  tops  are  less  brittle,  and  the  roots 
in  the  cleanest  state.  The  expence  varies  with  the  dis- 
tance of  carriage ;  the  setting  up,  about  three  halfpence 
per  load  of  forty  bushels.  The  growth  of  the  top  is  not 
much  interrupted  by  the  loss  of  the  tap-root,  and  is  ai| 
ample  compensation  for  the  waste  of  the  bulb.'^* 

If  the  tap  roots  cbtild  be  preserved,  the  bulbs  would  be 
less  liable  to  decay.  The  longer  thev  can  be  conveniently 
left,  no  doubt  the  oetter.— The  middle  of  February  would 
seem  to  be  too  early,  for  this  business.  The  frosts  are, 
then,  frequently  severe.— But,  query,  may  not  the  close- 
ness of  their  position,  in  a  living  state,  accumulate  a  de- 
cree of  vital  warmth  that  may  tend  to  resist  the  effects  of- 
frosts? 

Rape.— "Cole-seed,*'-— See  fTtf/^r^tfw^^,  p.  290,  afore- 
going. 

Cabbages. — P.  94.  **The  culture  of  ^cabbages,  is  ano- 
ther article  which  adds  not  inconsiderably  to  the  agricul- 
tural merit  of  Suffolk.'' 

G  g  3  P.  97. 
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P.  97.  ^*The  heavy  part  of  Suffolk  is  the  pn^  d|^>'^| 
in  England,  that,  to  my  knowledge,  hais  the  culture  or. 
cabbages  established  among  comoK^n  farmers,  ai;id  is  id 
that  respect  curious."  .      »  ,,       .     i 

The  Reporter  claims  the  merit  of  having  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  this  practfce.  He  ingeniioUsly  ir^- 
marks,  however, — P.  98.  "  They  ?  (qifere,  •  the' :  cdnitnonL 
farmers?)  "  do  not  have  recourse  to  eitheir  turnips  or  dab- 
bages  as  a  necessary  article  iii  any  course  of  crops,  biit 
merely  in  subservience  to"  the  dairy.  On  the' conti:ary^ 
they  are  very  generally  of  opinion,'  that  thip  hnsbaftdry 
with  any  other  view  is  disadvantageous.  The  wetness  otj 
their  land  is  siich,  that  carting  o6F  these  crops  poaches  the 
soil  to  an  extreme,  so  that  the  barley  which  succeeds  them' 
is  damaged  considerably."  • 

Much  is  said  about  the  exhaustion  of  cabbages,  com-' 
pared  with  that  of  turneps.  But,  if  the  following  opf- 
nions  and  assertions  be  well  founded,  little  argument  can 
be  required  to  djecide  the  point.     *  y,  .  J 

P.  98.  **Tl3ie  point,  that  they  exhaust  more  than  tjur* 
nips,  seemed  upon  the  whole  td  be  well  ascertained;  but 
some  circumstances,  even  in  this  respect,  deserve  atten- 
tiom    '     •    ■'  ••     '^'  '    '^  ■  '    ^''''  ■'■  "•   ■'   ■.  •     >   --^  -^'-^^    r    ^    * 

"  Several  were  inclined  to  attribute  this  fact  to  the  com* 
mon  practice  of  !cuttingt)fF  the  cabbages,  and  leaving  thief 
shanks  and  roots  in  the  ground/  which  throw  out  sprouts^ 
and  draw  the  land  when  the  effect  of  the  crop  bughten-* 
tirely  to  have  ceased. '^  The  remark  is  sensible^  and  some 
/pffectmust  Certainly  Uowfrom  the  neglect  of  notextraCtiiigf' 
them  root  and  all.  It  seemed  to  be  a  general  opinion,  that 
barley  after  turnips' was  better  by  two^coombs' an  acfd 
than  after  cabbages ;  but  it  iv^s  admitted  as  generally,  that- 
the  cabbages  were  superior  to  the  turnips  in  quantity  andl 
value  of  food,  by  more '  than  the  amount  of  itwo  coombs 
of  barley.  The  opini6n  taiost  common  is,  thai:  one  acre 
of  cabbages  is  equal  to  an  acre  and  a  half  of  turnips  r  se-* 
veral  farmers  assured  me,  that  it  was  equal  to^two.of  tur« 
nips.  Mr.  Garneys,  of  Kenton^  that  an  acre  of  his  C2tb<i* 
bages  has  been  better  than  any  two  of  turnips  he  ever 

-  It'is  always  dan^^erous  to  lay  down  general  rules  j  there 
beitig  none  (according  to  the  proverb)  without  exdeptibnsJ 
1  will,  thierefore,  only  say,  that.  Its  far  as  iny  observations 
Have,  hitherto,  goney^^-crops  exhatiist  in  proportion'^  to  thef 
;vnialal  nutriment  they  are  capable  of  aflbrdiiig,  when  fa*'' 
Torably,  and  judjicioi;sly  harvested,      .  ^     .    . ;      - 

■      ■  ? 
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It  thereFore  appears,  to  me,  that  what  immediately  foW 
lows  the  above  extract,  as  well  a9  the  extract  itself,  is 
VBLyraey  of  not  whoiely  well  founded.  "  And  farther,  that 
althg  his"  {Mp.  Garney's)  "barley  after  turnips  has  hacj. 
fthe  longest  straw,  yet  he  thinks  the  quantity  of  corp  liule 
superior,  and  the  ^|mple  of  it  not  equaU  I  met  vyitli 
9everal  whosfe  C£|.bbages  were  done,  who  thought  turnips 
suj>erior  c^s  sl  pfeparation  forbj^rley  •,  but  who  wished  very 
earnestly  they  had  planted  ipore  cs^bbages. — Mr.  Dov^of 
Epstqn-^atl,  tbought  th^t  barley  after  a  sum aaer  fallow 
without  dung,  would  gi^e  more,  by  three  coombs  an  acre^ 
than  cabbage  or  turnip  l^nd  would,  though  dunged  for 
that  crop.  John  Fairweather  hasj  bad  p^rt  of  a  field  tur^ 
nips  aud  part  cabbages,  equally  dunged  for,  iE^nd  the  bar- 
jey  as  good  after  one  as  th^  other.'*— i^And  the  subjoined 
^*  Note,  by  4.  P.  IJenhaip,'*  inserted,  not  in  the  section 
t*  Cabbagesj,"  but  in  tht^t  of  ^'  Cattle,"— powerfully  mili- 
tates against  the  accuracy  qf  the  latter  st^tem^nt  \ — in  ar 
much  as  th^  practice  of  a  poqntry  is  frequently  (rxot  at- 
\vays)  better  evidence  than  the  opinioq  of  an  individual. 

N:  p.  18^.  "  The  practice  of  grovving  cabbages,  in  this 
Deigbbourhood,  about  ten  years  since,  amongst  the  d.airy 
farmers,  \ya§  almos^t  general;  and  sojoie  ysfere  grown  by 
graziers  :  the  fppd  was  much  approved  of ;  but  the  damage 
oone  to.  the  succeeding  crops  was  looked  upon  as.  very 
great,  '^^hh  seem^  confirnied.  hy  th?te  ^0%  beinor  one  acr^ 
growing  ^ithin  si 3^  railesi  this  year.'^ 

Thus,  so  far  from  the  practice  being  peifm;^n,ently  esta* 
blisbed,  in  Mr.  Denham^s  i\ei^hbourhood,  at  least  (we  ara 
not  informed  iix  what  part  of  Suffolk  it  lies,  nor  wh.at  is 
^he  natm'^.  of  hiji  or  any  on^'s  sioilf)— it  ha^l,^  at  the  time  of 
Reporting,  decjiued,  and  passed  a^w^'vy. 

For  an  evidence  oi  cabbage,  bei,ng.  a  i[av(?rit;e  foo^  of 
store  hogSj  see  the.  h^^ad,  S^wmty  ensuing. 

CuLXiVATEi)  Herbaqu. — Under  the  head  *'*  laying  down 
to  grass,"  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  '^  Suffolk  grass*^ — PoA 
{funuarr^^Kh  h^s  long  b^en  unda  stood  to  be  an  ordinary 
seminal  ingredient^  in  converting  arabje.  lands  to. perma- 
Ijent  herh^ge. 

Qover — P.  «a^  ^Ut  bA3  V^eii  cuJtiv^Qd;  in  ^ffoll^ 
largely  beyond  tb(B.n\emory  of  the  oldest  man  j  an.d  is,  iix 
evety  b^anph,  of  its^  management^  perfeptly  well  under- 
«tooa  by  good  farmers^"  ' 

p.  84,  "JFor  &ed,— Great  quantitksi  are.  seeded,  in 
^ffo)^  it  being  a  very  favourite,  becausQ  sometimes  a  very 
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profitable  crop.    But  there  are  farmers  that  have  been  in* 
jared  by  repeatingJt  too  often* 

*^  Fouurt  qf  Chver. — By  repeating  clorer  too  often,  as 
feveiy  fourth  or  fifth  year,  the  lands  m  this  county  hav^  be- 
come tired  of  it.  Though  the  plant  rises  well,  and  has  a 
good  appearance  in  autumn,  after  the  spfing  com  is  re- 
moved, yet  it  dies  in  the  winter ;  and  ttiere  is  nothing, 
more  mischievous  to  the  ^il  than  half  a  plant  qf  ehnrer, 
as  weeds  are  sure  to  supply  its  place,'* 

Vet  unaccountable,  as  it  really  is,  this  very  writer  is 
never  ceasingly  recommending,  the  **  course  of  turnips, 
barley,  cloy^r,  wheaf.*'  And  what  is  almost  ^equally  ex- 
traprdinary,  he  inserts  the  request  of  a  correspondent  tp 
be  informed  of  a  substitute  for  clover; — ?^nd  this  is  his 
reply.— -P.  85.  "Chicory"  (^CtrAory—CiCHORipM)  ^is 
this  great  desideratum,  ( ! )  and  it  will  answer  on  all  soils.  It 
may  b^  managed,  in  every  respect,  }ike  clover.*'— But  this 
happened  some  years  ago. 

Sainfoin.— P'.  ^Q.  *^This  noble  plant,  the  most  profit* 
able  of  all  others  on  the  soils  it  affects,  is  much  cultivated 
in  Suffolk,  In  the  sandy  districts,  especially  the  western^ 
it  is  every  where  found,  thougfi  not  in  the  quantity  that 
ought  to  oe  sown  of  it.  The  culture,  (iqwever,  haa  in^ 
crea§fdx)fljtt^  years.'*      .  / 

fudging  froQi  yim%  is  said  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  thp 
heathlanq  distript  (§ipe  p.  409j  aforegoing)  there  are  few 
passages  of  land,  in  the  Kingdom,  (as  I  have  alreadv  inti- 
ipated.)  on  whicfi  sainfoin  ought  to  be  so  assiduously  cul- 
tivated, as  on  those' superfipialliji  iarifen  grounds. 

Hops. — p.  88«  "  At  Stowqi^rket  and  its  vicinity,  there 
are  about  200  acres  of  hops,  which  deserve  nfientipn,  asi 
an  article  which  is  not  generally  spread  through  the  king- 
dom.'*^* Eighteen  or  twenty  acres  are'*  (have  been) 
*' grubbed  up  apd  turned  to  ineadow  within  a  few  ve^r*, 
owing  to  bap  times.  The  soil  tliey  plant  on,  is  a  olack 
loose  poor,  on  ^  g<:aTelly  bottom,  very  wet  and  bogeryjj 
lying  on  a  d^ad  level  with  the  littl^  river  that  runs  by  toe 
town ;  the  more  boggy  f^rid  loose  it  hs,  the  better  tb^ It^ops 
thrive,  espepifilly  if  Uip  gravel  ^e  within  three  feet ;  the 
neighbouring  grounds  rise  io  such  a  pn^tnner  as  to  shelter 
them  very  well.  Before  planting,  these  momssy  bottom^ 
were  coarse  meadow,  wprth  about  ^0^.  an  acre,  and  some 
much  less* 

**  In  prepfiring  for  hops,  they  foitn  them  into  bpds  si^ff- 
teen  feet  wiq^,  hj  digging  trenches-about  three  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  oiT  two  feet  and  ^n  h^lf  ^^'^P^  ^be  earth  that 
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comes  out  beinff  spread  upon  the  beds^  and  the  whole 
dug  and  levelled*" 

Watering  Hop  Grounds.^^lP.  90.  **  Mr.  Rout  has  rai^ 
fi  bank  against  the  river  about  three  feet  high,  to  lessen 
jthe  force  of  floods;  but  does  not  wish  to.  keep  them  en4 
tirely  out;  as  he  finds,  that  if  the  water  comes  in  gently; 
»nd  does  not  wash  the  earth  ^way,  it  is  rather  beneliciat 
^nd  be  is  clear,  that  if  he  was  to  let  the  river  into  hi* 
driiins  to  ^  certain  height,  in  very  dry  weather, .  it  would 
be  of  service  to  the  crop."— This  is  new,  I  believe,  and  is 
interesting  to  written  agriculture. 

Grass  Lakds.'— P.  138.  **  The  management  of  meai- 
dows  and  upland  pastures,  in  this  county,  in  general,  cail 
scarcely  be  worse.  |Jpon  the  same  farms,  mere  almost 
erery  effort  is  made  upon  the  arable,  the  gja^s  is  liearty^ 
or  quite  neglected.  A  little  draining  is  sometime^ 
though  rarely,  bestowed.  Manuring  them  is  almost  qn'- 
known  in  the  hands  of  tenants ;  and  as  to  mole  and  ant 
bills,  bushes,  and  other  rubbish,  immense  tracts  of  what  is 
called  grass,  are  over-run  with  them.  Rolling  is  seldom 
periPormed.  Things  wear  rather  a  better  aspect  upon 
farms  occupied  by  the  owners ;  but,  sbeaking  generally,  I' 
sidlude  principally  to  tenants.  J^s  to  It^nds  in  tne  hitnds  of 
jgentleipep.  they  are  managed,  in  many  cases,  in  a  mu<;lk 
fuperlQr  stile^  but  hot  always.'* 

In  this,  ^s  in  other  particulars  of  management,  the 
establislhed  practice  of  Suffolk  much  resembles  that  d^ 
Norfolk. 

CATThE.—Breeff.'^V.  179.  **  The  breed  is  universally 
pdkdfj  that  is,  without  horns;  the  size  small;  few  rise, 
when  fattened,  to  above  ^0  stone,  (14 lb.)  The  points 
admitted  are,  a  clean  throat,  with  little  dewlap;  a  snake 
head^  clean  thin  legs,  and  short;  a  springing  rib,  and 
large  carcass ;  a  flat  loin,  the  hip  bones  to  Ue  square  and 
even ;  the  tail  to'rise  high  from  the  rump.  This  is  the 
description  of  soijne  ponsiderable  dair^-men.  But  if  I 
was  to  describe  the  points  of  certain  individuals,  which 
were  very  famous  for  their  quantity  of  milk,  it  would  var^ 
in  several  pbints ;  and  these  woulq  be  such  as  are  appb* 

cablf^ 

"  •  The  breed  is  in  general  polled  ;  but  a  certain  proportion  ofth^ 
palves  would  have  horns  if  reared :  the  inconvenience  of  horned  cattl^ 
among  horses,  and  the  damage  they  do  to  fences,  are  an  inducement 
to  the  farmers  t^  sell  all  the  calves  as  veal  to  the  butchers,  or  to  the 
sucklersi  which  would  hare  horns,  and  to  keep  for  stock  only  the 
polled  odes.    The  horns  af«  tp  be  felt  at  a  very  cariy  age.** 
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fftbie  to  great  numbers  t  a  ctean  throat,  with  fittlc  dewlap  | 
itL  thin  clean  snake  head  ;  thin  legs ;  a  very  large  carcass; 
fib  tolerably  springing  from  the  centre  of  the  back,  but 

Citb  ft  bejjyy  belly ;  bact-bone  ridgec} ;  chine  thin  and 
}Uow;  loin  narrow' ;  udder  large,  loose,  jind  creased  wheq 
empty;  ixiilk^veins  remarkably  large,  and  rising  in  t^notted 
puffs  to  the  eye.  This  is  so  general,  that  I  scarp^ly  ever 
i^aw  afi9pngst  th^m  a  fa«DODs  ipilker  ^at  did  not  posse^ 
thispoiat.  A  general  i^abit  of  leanness,  hip-bones  high 
find  ill-covert ^  and  scat cely  any  part. of  the  carcass  sq 
formed  and  covered  as  to  please  an  eye  that  is  accustomed 
lo  fat  hea^ls  of  tjie  gney  breeds.  But  ^om^thing  of  a  con*^ 
ti^iqtiop  tq  this,  in  appearaupe,  is,  that  many  of  tbess 
i)easts  fatten  remarkably  well,  the  flesh  of  a  fine  i|naliiy ; 
and  ip  that  state  will  Jeel  well  enough  to  satisfy  tbfe  touci^ 
€>f  skilful  butchers.  The  best  miJkers.  I  have  known,  |)av^ 
|»een  either  red,  brindle)  or  yellowish  er^auiTCoJour^''  * 
J?r^€<//3tz^  Cattle.— t.l8J3.  *' The  greatest:  f^lt  to  be 
found. with  their  management,  is  the  carelessness. with 
which  they  breed-  There  is  no  such  thiug  in.  the  country 
fiS  a  hUfW  jfnpr^  than  three  year§  old  ;  two  years  the  cH>m- 
moD  age.  The  ponsequence  of  thi^  is  inevitable,  that, 
l>efor«e  tl^  merit  Pi^p  l^e  ^noAvn  cf  the  §tocfe  gotten,  the 
bull  is  no  more."* 

Management  of  Store  Cattle.— P*  1Q2  (section  ^Cabr 
Ixages'').^  "  In  t^e  consumption  of  these  crops  ■'  (cabba^e^ 
find  turnips)  **  the  farmers  of  this  district  are  in  one  in- 
stance exceedingly  reprehensible.— There  is  no  idea  of 
-confining:  covvs  to  ^  farm-yati^4  They  -^x^  universally: 
''■'■/       '       ■   -  *  '^  '    9m 

*  SvryojL)|fc  Gi^TTi,if.--T^ie  history  of  this  variety  of  English  cat- 
il^t  which  were,  not  many  years  ago,  peculiar  to  iiunolk,  but  which 
have  v>f  later  years,  been  over-runuing  Norfolk  (see  n.p.  395,  afortx- 
JDing)-p-I  have-  no  where  met  with ; — not  even  in  conjecture. 
"  in  the  want  of  horns,  and  ^oinewhat  in  frame,  and  a  tew  of  them  in 
colour^  the  Suflfolk  breeci  bear  some  reseml^lance  tc^theliocnl^s  vari**' 
ties  that  are  seen  iif  the  southwest  <^uarter  of  Scotland,  ^iit  tbeir 
more  preyaiiin|[  color  is  that  of  the  Aldenjey  or  f  rench  cattle.  They 
difier  much,  however,  from  thesei  in  regard  to  cjuantity  and  qaalitj^ 
of  milk.  That  of  the  Alderney  is  generally  rkh ;  bja.t  is'  s^ldoii^ 
abundant  Whereas  the  Suffolk  cows  alford  large  quantities,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size;  but  it  is  mostly,  1  believe,  of  an  inferipr  qua-. 

.  On  trying  the  qualities  of  milks,  from  different  breeds  of  coys,  vith 
A  jLACtOMETBR  (at  WoBURN  in  171/5)  that  from  tlie  Suflblk  breed 
was  found  to  be  much  inieri  ir  ^o  that  from  the  lon§-)iorned  variety  |^ 
tjeing  similar,  (I  unfortunately  write  from  re'collectioii)  to  thaf  fifw^ 
th^  short-horned  breed.  J         '  ' 
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gK^n  to  two,  three,  or  more  pasturjes,  so  that  the  oattl^ 
Save  the  bam-cioor  at  pleasure^  and  range  over  the  field^ 
111  most  where  they  pleas^.  The  cabbages  and  turnips  ar^ 
icattered  about  oh  lands  so  wet,  that  ithe  cattle  at  every 
step  are  up  to  the  fetloc^,  and  tHey  wait  regularly  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  ^e  fiVrriryards/ poaching  in  siich  s^ 
piahneiv  that;  if  the  ^oilwas  not  very  fertile,  it  would  never, 
recover,  but  harden  with  the  summer  sun  ^)to  l^nobs  of 
^tenl  mortar. 

^  Xhis  hpme  charge  against  tl;xe  Suffolk  husbandry,  hoiy?j 
evefr,  is  somewhat  contradicted  by  the  following  entry,  in 
the  section  "  Cattle."— Aftei^  speaking  of  the  practice  o^ 
feeding  milk  cows  with  cabbages,  tne  Reporter  says-^ 
t^.  183.^  "^^  Another  circumstance  in  the  manajgement  o^ 
their  cows  deserving  notice,  is,  that  of!  tying  them  up  ia 
ibe  fields,  vv^thout  house,  or  shed,  or  roof,  to  cover  them.' 
With  rails  and  stakes  they  form  a  rough  mangei;  j  and  ih^ 
^ows  aire  tied  to  posts  about  three  feet  froni  each ;  at  their, 
heads  is  a  screen  of  faggots.  Litter  is  regularly'  ^ven,  and 
the  dung  ^'^led  up  i'p  a  wall  behind.  They  find  this  bettec 
ihan letting* theui'rjihge  at  will,  for  cows  before  calving; 
and  that  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  and  dung,  and  the  wamita 
of  their  bodies/ 'are  enoli^h  without  any  coven"— This  is, 
|rt  truth,  a  most  singular  circumstance,  in  the  winter  ma-  ' 
naffement  of  jbows.  S' '" '  *  ' 

" '  iFatting  Cattle,— p.  1 8$(.  "  In  those  parts  of  the  county 
^l]ere  the  she^p]  Uni  cows  do'not  consume  the  turnips, 
|lie  cotpmoii  pVacticeis,  to  bu^  black  cattle  at  fairs,  from 
horth  country  tfroyers,"  for  that  purpose.  Some  are  Irish, 
tnd  some  Welch  1  hut  tbe'greater  part  are  Scotch,  of 
i'ariotisbree6s;'(5anoways,  Fifes^  and  Highlanders.  The 
sj'ptem  ip  which '^ they  are  grazed,  is  of  two  kind^:  some 
farmers  buy  in 'autumn,'  aiidgive  a  winter's  straw,  fatten- 
ing tlietri  in  summer;  this  takes  place  where  live  stock  is 
Wanting  to  tionsunie  \h6  straw.  'Th^'  other  method  is 
l^ratt'iseid  ^hen  the  (^oninion  stock  of  the  farm  is  sufficient 
for  the  itraw^  then  to  purchase  in  autumn,  and  put  to 
rouen  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  frdm  that  to  turnips, 
to  which  bay  is- added ;'  and  a- few  farmers  have  finished  on 
oil  cake,  and  dtber  articles  of  food.  *The  late  Mr.  Mure, 
5f  Saxliam,  stall-fed  6n  a  very  large  scale,  upon  cabbage^ 
an  J  potatces."      '/    "     •  v   ,       • 

^  In  the  coticluding  lines  of  the  paragraph  from^  which 
the-  last  eictract  \n  tak'^h,  und  which  closes  the  sectioa 
Cattle,'  is  sported  the  following  *  dangerous  doctrine.'—^ 
1^.  iSp.  *^  This  is  a  branch  of  the  farmer's  business,  in 
^      •  ...  which 
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^icU  ^fro/ details  are  nearly  useless;  it  tsonTy  by  thcl 
tecital  of  particular  experiments,  that  any  siccarate  con- 
dnsions  ean  be  drawn.**  i 

ttatber  let  it  be  said— it  is  only  from  **GfiiiEliAL  details,** 
feithfully  given,  that  any  thing  resembling  sound  conclu* 
^ons,  in  practical  husbandry— can  be  safe^  drawn :— cer* 
iainly  not  ftotti  crude,  uncircumstantially  stated  and  un^ 
corrobortited  •*  experiments.'^  * 

pAIRY.— The  Dairy  Z)i>/nV^ of  Suffolk.— P.  17^.  <^The 
eountrv,  which  ii  more  peculiarly,  but  not  exclusively,  the 
seat  or  the  dairies,  is  marked  out  by  the  parishes  of  Coden- 
hkm,  Ashbocking,  Otley,  Charlsfield,  Letherihghamy 
Hatcheston,  Parham,  Framlingham,  (Cransford,  Bruisyard, 
Badingham,  Sibton,  Heveningham,  Cookly,  Linstead^ 
Metfield,  Wethersdale,  Fressingfield,  Wingfield,  Hoxne, 
Brome,  Thrandeston,  Geslingham,Tenningnam,  Westrop, 
Wyverston,  Gipping,  Stonham^  Crettitig;  and  again  t6 
Codenhaih,  witn  all  the  places  within^  being  a  tract  ot 
ix)nntry  of  fiO  miles  by  12.  The  limits  cannot  be  exact, 
for  this  breed  of  cows  spreads  over  the  whole  county;  but 
this  spabe  must  be  more  peculiarly  considered  as  their 
head.qu8ttters,**-^This  is  well  given  valuable  report. 

Sutter  is  the  fnain  object  of  the  Suffolk  dairy. 

The  number  of  c&ws  kept  for  supplyiuc^  the  Londoii 
market,  with  that  article,  may  be  estimated  from  the  num- 
ber  of  firkins  supposed  to  be  sebt  up;  namely  40,000, 
(see  Markets^  p.  417,  aforegoing).— tf  we  reckon  on  thre^ 
firkins  as  the  par  produce  of  a  cow,  the  numbef  of  cows 
may  be  set  down  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand. 

Propprtion  of  Cpws  to  ^cres.—P.  181.  **  Tthe  common 
calculation  is,  that  a  cow  in  milk  eats  in  summer  two  acres 
of  grasiij  ^d  that  on  an  average  of  twenty  miles  by 

twelve^ 

*  On  promotjno  AGRicvi.TURAt  SciENCt.— First,  kt  us  have 
the  BfiST  fSLAtrtCE  of  a  country,  by  which  men  of  £XF£RI£NC£ 
g«t  mooey ;  and  whereby  the  commonity  aite  clothed  and  fed,  to  the 
»sgT  AUVAKtACE.^-llieo  irili  the public  be  resldy  to  receive,  and 
capable  to  judge  of>  any  **  experiment^!*  that  may  be  made  with  a 
view'toward  the  improvesibnt  of  st^ch  best  practice. 

I^et  us  not  only  have  a  "  general "  and  full  view  of  the  founda* 
tioK,  bat  also  of  the  styriasTkufeTVaS.  IN  ITS  BEST  FORM,  be- 
fore we  bestow  a  moment's  attentioa  on  }ts  improvSMekt,— FoR 

U^W  ARE  WE  to  PROCEED   IM    THE   WOUR    OF    IMf  ROVBBfEJIT, 

UNTIL  WB  HAVE  EXAMINED  THE  RUSTING  STRUCTURE,— ASCEJt- 

TAINED     ITS   SEVERAL    B£AR,I|fGS»     AND     DEPENDENCIES, — AND 

THOROUGHLY  yNDER9TAN0  ALL  ITS  EXCELLENCIES  AND  DE« 
FECTS?  '.-     -  -  I.  i       ...        i  n 
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twelve)  there  is  one  cqw  to  eveiy  five  acres  of  the  whole 
country/' 

The  qnantUv  of  MUky  given  by  the  Suffolk  cows,  has 
ever  been  spoken  of  as  extraordinarily  large.— The  snb*^ 
joined  extract  corroborates  that  idea. — P.  180.  "  The 
quantity  of  milk  given  is  very  considerable  indeed.  There 
b  hardly  a  dairy  of  any  consideration  in  the  district,  that 
does^  not  cantain  cows  which  give,  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  that  is^  in  the  beginning  of  June^  eight  gallons  pf 
milk  in  the  diy ;  and  six  are  common  among  many  for  a 
large  part  of  the  season.  For  two  or  three  montJis  a  whole 
dairy  will  give,  for  all  that  give  milk  at  aJi,  five  gallons  a 
day  on  an  average,  if  the  season  is  not  unfavourable^ 
whtch,^r  ams  rf  ttiis  sii&e^  is  very  considerable/' 

Produce  oi  Qws.-^F.  181.  *^  When  the  quantity  of 
milk  in  any  breed  is  very  great,  that  of  butter  is  lardjr 
equal.  It  is  thus  in  Suffolk ;  the  quantiQr  of  milk  is  more 
extraordinary  than  that  of  the  butter.  The  average  of  idl 
the  dairies  o^  the  district  may  be  estimated  at  three  fir-* 
kins ;  and  tbreeHfonrlhs  of  a  wey  of**  (skim)  **  cheese  pet 
cow,  clear  to  the  factor*s  hands,  after  supplying  the  con* 
sumption  of  die  family.  The  hogs  are  very  generally  laid 
at  a  guinea  per  cow,  and  a  calf^  at  a  fortnight  old^  half«-a« 
^ioea* 

of.    St     dm 

** Three  firkins,  at  38s.  average  price  of  last)    ^  j.    ^ 

seven  years,  -  -  -  J 

Three«fourths  wey,  at  36s.  -  «  1     T    0 

Hogs,  -  •  ..  -110 

Calf,  •  -  .  -  0  10    6 

<£.  8  12     6 


^^  About  2s.  or  Ss.  may  be  deducted  from  this^  on  account 
of  the  calves  reared  to  keep  up  the  stock ;  and  if  some-^ 
thitig  more  is  struck  off  on  account  of  a  few  ilUmanaged 
dairies,  that  do  not  properly  come  into  the  account,  it  may 
reduce  it  to  eieht  guineas.  Instances  are  numerous,  that 
raise  it  higher.'" 

Beside  the  Reporter's  own  account  of  the  Suffolk  dairyi, 
a  communication,  by  Mrs.  Chevallier  of  Aspal,  is  in* 
sorted  in  this  Report.  , 

It  does  not  t^ome  within  my  general  plan,  to  insert 

lengthened  communications,  entire ;  as  I  rarely  find  them 

ImiFormly  valuable.— But  Mrs.  Chevallier's  Letter  is  sd 

All!  of  intelligence,  and  so  pleasingly  written,  diat  I  inv 

•     V .       -  .    ^   .   ..  induced 

^*  — : 
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i*ndaeecl  to  transcribe  tbfe  whole  of  it;  in  tie  order  in  whidi 
t  stands  in  the  originail   ,..    '  .  .  .' 

P*  184.,  *'  In  the  visit  we  Kad  Tately  the  pleasure  of  re*< 
ceiving  from  ypii,  jour  inquiries,  cixioerning  cows^  aiidih^ 
inanagettieixt  qJP  our  dairies;,  were^  I  belteve^  much  nior^ 
nunietx>ud  than  ,^veiry  h^i\y  to  be  satisfiedl  ;  Your  re<|ue5t 
that  I  ^duid  mkke  up  the  deficiency ,  by  seodio:^  yoasudi 
particulairs  ^  haVe  fpccuited  to  me;  was.difitated^I  am 
lifraidj  rather  by  yoiir  partiality  th^n  your  judgment;  foic' 
I  assure  you^ther:e.  is  nothing  in  my  own  managment  pe-^ 
quliar,  hor.dpes  it  eiceed  that  of  dny  vlrelUcoriducted 
dairy  in  this  ccmntry:  And,  I  recjuisjfet  you  will  obsetFe, 
that  my  only  inducement  fbir  throwing  a  word  of  the  sub-> 
ject  on  paper,  is yoiir  opinion  that  there ^recirciimstancet 
tomqion  here  which  Ikre-  hot  $o.ih  others  Counties  ;  but 
Which  may  be  ifseful  if  better  known  t  should  this  not  \m 
the  ca^^  remembejc  that  ydn  lEire  iDoirb  iui^vtreriible  foir  this 
letter  than  myself;'*^ ,    v «         -        -       \  .    ^  ' 

,  £re^4^  of  Cows  (by  Mrs*  C.)— "  In  the  conversation  I 
lieard  on  yoiii:  piircfa^aing  cows^  I  observed  that  yoil* 
inquired,  after  large  dnd  hand^otiie  oties^  but  I  mve 
pften  known  little  cpws  not  at  all  I'etniwkable  for 
l>^!ity,  give  ttiote  tflilk  thafl  th^  greatest;  forinstaace^ 
at  present^  the  smallest  cow  we  have,  a  cream  coloured 
polled  one,  gives  more  milk  than  any  of  the  r^st,  though 
jsome  are  almost  double  the  size.  This  cow  last  si;xSi* 
jner,  for  some  time  in  the  height  of  the  season^  gave  four 

gallons  of  milk  at  a  meal  twiee  a  day.;  th^ee  gallons  fof 
le  rest  of  the  summer,  and  has  given  more  than  two  galr 
Ions  within  two  months  of  calving*  This  vast  quantity  of 
mi\k  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country.** 

Proving  the  Sualiti/  of  Milk  (by  Mrs.  C.) — "  I  recollect 
4Ui  observation  you  made,  on  the  product  in  money  of 
cows  being  nearer  a  par  through  the  kingdom  than  the. 
quantity  of  milk ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  thp  milk  of 
cows  which  gives  so  much,  is  not  so  rich  as  when  tb^quan** 
tity  is  less^  Mr.  Chevallier  having  some  horned  cow% 
partly  from  Mr.  Toosey's  breed,  and  originally  from  Mr* 
^akewell,  which  do  not  give  so  much  milk  as  ^ur  Sufibli^ 
breed,  I  tried  an  experiment  lately  for  cowpafing  the  qua* 
iity  of  the  milk.  Three  quarts  from  a  Su&lk  polled  cow, 
and  the  same  quantity  from  a  horned  one  of  Mr.  Toosey's' 
breed,  were  set  in  separate  bowls ;  stood  thirty-si^  hottrs, 
Skud  thjen  skimmed ;  the  Suffolk  milk  gave  two  and  one* 
^ird  ounces  more  cream  than  the  horned  one  ;  it  was  put 
into  two  clean  ^uart  bottles  and  churned  :  the  quantity  pf 
jtputt^r  ejtact^y  one-lour^  more  from  the  cream  of  the 
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ptMed  than  f^rom  that  of  the  horned  covir.  Then  added  to 
each  bowl  of  milk  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water,  and 
after  twelve  hours  skimmed  them  a  second  time ;  when 
the  milk  of  the  horned  cow  yielded  four*  oances  more 

-cream  than  that  of  the  polled.  As  in  the  first  experiment 
the  superiority  of  butter  was  more  than  that  in  cream,*  ito 
may  conclude  from  this  trial,  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  waa 
Tery  nearly  eqnaU  1  repeated  the  experiment  to  try  the 
weight  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  cream  of  each  t  the 
snilk  stood  thirty ^six  hours;  the  quantity  was  about  one-^ 
sixth  more  from  the  polled  than  from  the  horned  cow;  the 
weight  of  the  same  measure  of  each,  equal*  I  do  not  offer 
these  experiments  as  decisive  ;  nor  by  any  means  sufficient 
4o  draw  conclusions  from;  but  they  seem  to  deserve atten-  < 
tion  for  varying  and  repeating  them  with  more  care  and 

-  accuracy,  that  if  any  material  difference  is  founds  it  may 
be  known.  All  1  can  conclude  at  present  is,  that  the  miilt 
of  the  polled  cows  appears  to  be  as  rich  as  that  of  the 
horned  ones;  but  the  quantity  they  give  in  summer  is 
grcfttet^;  and  that  will  be  the  proper- season  for  repeating 
these  trials* 

-  "  By  simttar  eicperiments  it  wonld  be  easy  to .  ascertain 
whether  the  milk  of  cows  that  are  generally  in  good > order 
or  fat,  is  not  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  othei's  of  the 
same  polled  breed;  that  are  poor  and  lean." 

This  is  a  charming  thonght^^^which  conveys,  to  my 
mind^  new  and  interesting  ideas.  And  1  value  it  the  movei 
as  it  aptly  emanates  froia  that  of  a  sensible^  entightenra 
mistress  of  a  dairy;  whose  experiments  and  observations)^ 
on  the  subject  in  view,  are  truly  scientific* 

It  is  well  onderstood  that  lean  cows,  when  iirst  tamed 
out  to  grass  in  the  spring,  give  less  qmintiiies  of  milk^ 
than  those  which  go  out  in  good  condition ; — but  it  never 
occurred  to  me,  until  I  met  with  Mrs.  Chevallier's  valu-" 
able  suggestion,--tbat  the  qualities  of  milk,  drawn  from 
animals,  in  different  states  of  body,  might  vary.  And, 
yetj  analogy  mi^bt  well  have  led  to  such  a  suggestion,  I 
allude  to  the  feces  of  animals.  Indeed,  reason  might 
have  suggested,  that  the  muscles,  in  a  lean  exhausted 
state,  must  necessarily  absorb  a  greater  portion  of  oleagi- 
nous particles,  from  the  aliment  taken  in,  than  thosQ 
which  are  already  satirrated,  or  approximating  to  the  state 
of  saturation. 

If  it  is  a  fact,  in  the  natural  history  of  cows,  that  the 
richness  of  their  milks  vary  with  the  condition  they  are 
in»  it  follows  of  course^  that  in  making  comparative  exp^« 
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nmentit  on  the  milki  of  different  bieedsy  or  ioditkliiali^ 
that  circumstance  ahoidd  hare  due  comideration. — See 
note  p.  4  JSy  aforegoing. 

Produce  of  Cms  (by  Mrs.  C.)-^^<  CerUin  it  is,  that  the 
pvodact  of  our  polled  breed  is  very  great.  In  the  jw 
1784, 1  made  from  five  cows  to  the  aoKmnt  of  42/L  beudas 
die  milk  and  cream  consomed  by  a  family  of  fonrteen  in 
Bomber;  nor  was  that  a  more  productive  year  than  oom^ 
moii^  for  I  have  done  it  more  than  once :  and  I  am  in^ 
formed  that  7/.  per  cow  is  very  common  in  thb  country^ 
large  dairies  thioo^  on  an  average^ 

^  The  following  is  the  product  of  one  with  which  I  an 
WfSX  acquainted : 

3  Firkins  of  butter^  at  32a.  * 

1  Wey  of  cheese, 

Hogs^  *  - 

Calf,        • 

PerCciw,       -  .  •         ^   £. 

^Andlmaytere  observe  to  you,  thai  a  farmer  at  Bad«r 
dingham,  who  has  forty-eight  cows,  and  has  neither  wife 
BM*  iious»eeper,  hired  a  dUury-maid  at  9d*  per  firkili  of 
butter  and  wey  of  cheese;  and  her  wages  came  to 
€iL  I9s*  5d.  the  number  most  therefore  have  been  186^  or 
ycry  near  four  per  cow/* 

Management  of  Caws  (by  Mrs.  C. )— ^  In  order  w  secure 
^uch  products,  several  circumstances  must  unite :  iio  cows 
are  to  be  kept  that  do  not  milk  well ;  they  must  be  fed 
plentifully ;  and  well  kept  in  winter,  when  cabbages  are 
ibund  essentially  useful ;  but  th»  is  a  pohit  which  I  leave 
to  Mr.  Cbevalker;  he  can  give  yon  better  information 
on  it/' 

Management  of  the  Butter  Dairy  (by  Mrs.  C*)— *^  E»* 
treme  cleanliness  in  the  dairy  is  an  article  on  which  more 
depends  than  is  usually  conceived;  not  in  quality  Only^ 
but  even  in  quantity  of  produce. 

.  <<I  have  found  it  a  very  good  way  to  add,  in  winter,  hot. 
water  to  milk  directly  as  it  comes  from  the  cow ;  it  makes 
it  yield  the  cream  better.  The  trays  in  which  it  is  set 
should  also  be  scalded  with  hot  water,  or  else  warmed  by 
the  fire,  before  the  milk  is  set  in  them^  Alt  trays  ^louidl 
be  of  deal,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  de<^;  they  are 
preferable  to  lead,  which  not  only  blisters  when  hot  water 
fs  poured  into  them,  but  are  said  to  be  unwhoks(W0> 
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Ai30Ut  tvirelve  square  yards  of  tray  will  do  for  twenty  cows, 
With  some  spare  bowls.  And  the  churn  for  such  a  dairy 
Should  contain  about  fifty  gaHons,  beer  tneasure.  The 
copper  should  hold  an  hundred  gallons.  Chaf&ng  dishes 
bf  charcoal  ar&  kept  in  dairies  in  frost,  but  the  cream  does 
iiot  rise  so  welK  The  best  dairv-maids  never  put  the 
Wtter  in  layers  in  the  firkin ;  but  leave  the  siirface  every 
day.rou^h  and  broken,  in  order  to  unite  better  with  that 
of  the  succeeding  churning:  from  three  artd  a  half  to  four 
pints  of  salt  commdnly  used  to  a  firkin  of  butter ;  but  two 
with  ffood  management  are  better.  The  milk  after  the 
first  skimming  is  left  twelve  hours  more  in  the  farm-house, 
to  make  a  second  butter,  which  the  poorbuy  atfour*pence 
per  pound.  Another  advantage  for  them  is,  skim«milk 
peing  Constantly  sold  at  three  pints  for  a  halfpenny.  A 
^airy-maid  commonly  milks  seven  or  eight  cows  in  an. 
hour;  but  Mr.  Sad,  of  Little  Stonham,  had  a  maid  who 
milked  for  a  wager,  thirty  cows  in  three  hours,  and  was  foU 
lowed  to  see  that  she  milked  clean.  Id  your  calculations^ 
Vou  must  hot  bharge  the  dairy  with  all  the  expence  of  the 
dairy-maids;  for  tney  spin  usually  four-pence  a  day  (or 
to  the  fiill  amobnt  of  their  wages)  either  by  hemp  for  the 
family  use^  or  wool,  the  bu9ines8  of  the  dairy  being  over 
by  nine  or  ten  o^dlock;  and  in  M  the  calculations  of  pro- 
duce in  this  country,  the  sale  to  the  butter*factor  is  meant^ 
which  is  exclusive  of  the  family  consumption.  Hence  the  . 
labour  of  the  dairy  is  reduced  exceedingly,'* 

Hearing  Calves  (by  Mrs*  C.)-^"  In  relation  to  weaning 
calves,  my  method,  which  had  proved  very  successful,  isi 
to  take  them  from  the  cow  at  a  fprtni^ht  old,  ^and  to  give 
them  water-griiel  and  hay^  by  which  means  they  are 
tveaned  at  a  v6ry  small  expence^  and  with  little  skimmed 
milk. 

•*  If  liot  Carefully  attended  to  in  the  winter  following, 
they  are  subject  to  the  garget;  by  which  distemper  I  have 
known  eight  lost  out~of  nine*  I  believe  it  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  rheumatism  in  the  human  body  ;  lying  wet,  or 
having  only  very  wet  land  to  be  on,  will  certainly  give  it  j 
1  know  no  cUre ;  but  being  kept  i>erfectly  dry,  is  an  almost 
sure  prevention." 

Sheep.— -ffre^rrf.— P.  1 89.  **  The  Norfolk  breed  of  sheep 
spread  oVer  almost  every  part  of  the  county;  and  as  the 
most  famous  Bocks  are  about  Bury  (much  more  celebrated 
than  any  in  Norfolk),  it  has  been  observed,  that  they 
^ught  rather  to  be  called  the  Suffolk  breed.'* 
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My  readers  being  aware  of  the  marked  prejudice  of  the 
Reporter,  against  this  breed  of  sheep  (see  p.  397,  afore- 
going*},— it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  follow  Awn,  far-v 
ther,  into  the  subject  of  breed,— I  will,  therefore,  only 
transcribe  the  remarks  of  an  annotatoTj  on  this  particular; 
—and  1  will  do  it  the  rather,  as  they  agree  with  my  own 
ideas  explained  aforegoing,  p.  400 ; — bg^ore  I  had  read  the 
note  here  subjoined. 

N,  P.  191.  "  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  coritrovert  what 
is  here  advanced  by  the  author.  I  cannot,  however,  for- 
bear remarking,  that  each  County  seems  to  have  a  breed 
of  sheep  peculiar  to  the  soil.  And  were  there  as  aiuch 
pains  taken  to  remedy  tl>e  defects  in  our  own  breed,  z^ 
there  is  in  crossing  the  breeds,  and  in  introducing  those  of 
other  counties,  I  conceive  that  the  Norfolk  breed  would  be 
inferior  to  none.  One  method  of  remedying  these  de« 
lects,  would  be  to  alter  the  mode  of  chusing  the  lambs  for 
stock.  Instead  of  the  largest,  vvhich  are  now  universally 
preferred,  we  should  chuse  those  which  are  shortest  in  the 
leg,  and  have  the  broadest  loin  and  shoulder.  This  would 
contribute  very  considerably  to  improve  the  shape  com- 
plained of,  and  make  tliem  more  productive  in  the  fieepe. 
^Note  by  J.  nr 

Breeding &beep. — P.  193.  "The  rams  are  turned  into 
the  flock  about  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas,  sometimes 
fetter:  and  in  doing  this,  ten  or  twelve  will  be  let  in  pro-; 
miscuoosly  among  600  ewes,  without  the  lea^t  attention  ot 
idea  of  separating  the  sixty  best  ewes'  to  put  to  the  best 
ram,  in  order  that  some  part  of  the  flock  mig;ht  be  im- 
proving :  on  the  contrary,  the  worst  ewes  may,  i»the  cora- 
inon  method,  have  tlie  be^t  ram ;  and  the  best  ewes  the' 
vorst  ram.  With  such  conduct,  a  farmer  has  good  luck, 
if  bis  flock  is  not  in  a  state  of  degradation." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  breed,in  this  state  of  degradation, 
which  the  writer  delights  to  revile!— His  home  charge 
against  them  (but  without  any  proof)  is  that  of  their  being 
great  eaters, — But  has  not  the  same  charge  been  brought 
^wl  dinned  in  our  ears)  against  the  Leicestershire,  and 
me  Lincolnshire  breeds,  in  a  similar  state  of  degradation  ? 
Yet,  what  extravagant  praises  have  been  bestowed  on  those 
breeds,  in  a  state  of  improvement. 

Swine.— jSr^frfj.— P.  199.  *  "Of  the  hogs  of  iSiiffolk  I 
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shall  only  observe,  that  the  short  white  breed  of  the  cow 
district  has  rery  great  merit :  well  made,  thick  short  noses, 
small  bone,  and  light  offals;  but  not  quite  so  prdliiic  as 
some  worse  made  breeds." 

From  what  I  have  incidentally  seen  of  the  Suffolk  breed, 
they  appear  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality: — a  highly 
improved  variety,  it  would  seem,  of  the  ancient  white 
breed  of  the  kingdom. 

Food  of  Store  Swine.^^ln  a  communication  by  **Mr. 
W.  Green  of  Bradfield," — we  find  the  subjoined  notice.— 
P.  95  (section  "Cabbages*').  **Hog8  prefer  them  ex- 
ceedingly to  turnips  ;  of  this  I  have  a  strikiilg  instance  the 
present jsea^oq ;  for  having  a  field  part  under  turnips  and 
part  cabbages,  my  sows,  &c.  have  at  various  times  this 
winter  got  into  the  field,  and  1  do  not  think  they  have 
begun  ten  turnips  in  thie  whole  field,  but  constantly  got  to 
Um5  edbbages." 

RABBiTs.-7-This  writer  appearing,— from  his  remarks,  in 
the  Report  now  under  Review,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Norfolk,— to  have  little,  if  any,  practical 
knowledge  of  rabbit  warrens,  and  much  ill-founded  pre*- 

i'iidice  against  them,  his  strictures  concerning  them  cannot 
)e  entitled  to  especial  attention. 

An  dnnofator,  on  this  Report  would  seem  to  have  more 
accurate  ideas  on  the  subject. — N.  P.  200.  *'  The  cal- 
culation in  Lincolnshire  is,  that  an  acre  of  warren  should 
produce  twenty  rabbits  anniially.  The  carcass  is  esti- 
mated to  defray  the  rent  jtnd  expences,  and  the  skins  ar^ 
considered  as  clear  profit.  If  this  calculation  be  gene- 
rally true,  there  is  no  mode  of  occupying  such  land  as  is 
uswally  appropriated  to  warrens,  that  can  compare  with  it, 
in  point  of  profit  to  the  occupier.— iVb/d  by  a  Correspondcut 
oJtheBoardr 

Poultry.— P.  200.  "  The  County  is  exceedingly  well 
supplied,  and  especially  with  turkeys,  for  which  it  is  almost 
as  famous  as  Norfolk." 

For  calculations  on  the  expense  and  profit  of  farming, 
fee  p.  422,  aforegoing. 
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x\  PRINCIPAL  object,  in  mv  journey  throogli  the  Eastern 
Department,  was  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  most 
natural  and  agricultural  boundary,-  toward  the  south  and 
southwest. — 'l^e  resuh  of  my  examinations  has  been  al* 
ready  noticed.     See  note  p.  2,  aforegoing. 

The  part  of  Essex  which  I  include  in  tnis  department, 
whether  it  be  considered  in  a  natural,  or  in  an  agricultural, 
point  of  view,  might,  without  great  impropriety,  have  been 
considered  as.  a  portion  of  Suffolk,  and  passed  over,  with- 
out especial  notice, — But  as  there  have  been  three^  in 
reality  fourj  Reports,  sent  in,  to  the  Board,  concerning 
Essex,  it  will  be  right  to  look  into  them,  and  to  extract 
the  useful  information,  which  they  may  contain,  and  which 
particularly  relates  to  this  part  of  the  County. 

The  "original  Report'*  is  by  Messrs.  Griggs ;  the 
**  siecond  original,'*  (in  the  4to  ft)rm  with  broad  margins 
not  reprinted)  by  Mr.  Vancouver;  the  third,  (never 
printed!  by  the  late  Mr.  Howlet  ;  the  last,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  ;— who  has  incorporated  much  of  Mr. 
Howlet's,  (it  would  seem)'  and  some  of  Mr.  Vancouver's 
remarks^  with  bh  own:— ^thus  forming  a  yoluminoos 
work. 
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C  O  U  N  T  Y   O  F  E  S  S  E  X. 

WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

) 

Messrs.  GRIGGS, 

Of  HILL  HOUSE,  NEAR  KELVEDON,  IN  ESSEX. 
1794;* 

X  HIS  is  one  of  the  smallest,  if  not  the  very  least,  of  tht 
ORIGINAL  Reports*  Its  contents  ar^  comprized  in 
twenty  pages. 

Concerning  the  qualifications  of  Messrs.  Griggs,  little 
or  nothing  arises,  in  a  perusal  of  their  Report. — "  Hill 
House ^'  appears,  in  the  map  of  the  County,  to  be  situated 
in  the  quarter  of  Essex  which  I  incli^de  in  the  department 
now  under  view. 

They  speak  exclusively,  of  that  part  of  Essex,  in  the 
following  manner. 

P.  1 1 .  **  Towards  the  middle  of  Essex,  and  the  northern 
part  bordering  i^pon  Suffolk,  the  soil  varies  considerably; 
some  bein^  light,  with  chalky  clay  or  gravelly  sand,  at  a 
foot,  or  a  toot  and  a  half  below  the  surface ;  other  parts 
are  moist  and  binding,  affording  a  quick  vegetation,  and 
requiring  constant  attention  in  tiie  summer  months  to  pre- 
vent it  exhausting  itself  by  a  spontaneous  produce ;  the 
plough  is  seen  to  occupy  the  larger  part  of  this  district,  as 
little  more  meadow  or  old  pasture  grounds  are  found,  than 
will  supply  hay  and  feed  for  the  horses  on  the  farms,  and 
feed  for  a  few  cows,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  suckling,  and 
dry  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  principally  bought  m  one 
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year,  and  sold  oiit  the  next.  Here,  every  common  sort  of 
grain,  pulse,  and  artificial  grass  is  found,  with  some  well 
managed  and  productive  hop  grounds,  which  from  the 
vast  expence  of  cultivating,  and  uncertain  produce,  are 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  most  opulent  landholders,  to 
whom  they  are  upon  the  whole  lucrative.** 

In  Political  Economy,  the  most  interesting  matter, 
contained  in  this  sketch,  relates  to  the  maiiu/actures  of 
Essex  (which  are,  or  were,  carried  on,  in  the  part  of  the 
County  under  consideration) ;  and  the  exorbits^nt  poor 
raiesy  which  have  arisen  from  their  decline. 

P.  11.  **Very  extensive  woolen  maiiufactorie?  of  ba3rs, 
says,  &c.  are  carried  on  at  Colchester,  and  the  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  County,  in  times  of  peace,  and  occasion  a 
great  increase  of  population,  and  of  course  consumption 
of  the  products  of  the  land ;  but  when  one  considers  the 
heavy  and  almost  unsupportable  burden,  of  innumerable 
poor  falling  upon  the  land,  the  instant  a  proclamation  for 
war  is  beard,  and  §ee  the  rates  rise  to  thret-fourths  of  the 
rtnty  and  sometimes  even  e:^ceeding  it%  it  seems  to  strike 
at  the  very  root  of  i^  farmer's  industry,  and  to  act  almost 
as  a  prohibition  to  all  hopes  of  success,  whilst  the  opulent 
manufacturer,  who  alone  has  grown  rich  by  the  labour  of 
the  pauper,  now  seems,  from  custom^  released  from  dis- 
bursing any  part  of  his  gains,  to  support  the  instruments 
of  his  wealth,  when  trade  declines,  and  they  are  compelled 
to  apply  to  their  parish  for  relief." 

On  Estate  Agency,  are  the  following  brief  remarks.— 
p.  22.  ^'  The  houses  upon  tl^^  Essex  farms  are  good  an4 
conveniently  constructed,  and  the  stables,  barns,  cow- 
houses, and  other  buildings,  more  nunierous  than  iii  most 
other  counties.  These,  after  being  put  into  repair  by  the 
landlord,  at  the  cpmmencement  of  the  lease,  are  generally 
to  be  kept  so  at  the  ten^nt*s  expence,  at  least  as  far  as 
\4rorkmanship  goes;  this  clause,  with  others  to  prevent 
meadows  and  old  pastures  froqi  being  broken  up ;  /a  oblige 
the  tenant  to  fallow  every  second  qr  thixd  year  f,  to  prohibit 
the  growth  of  hemp,  flax,  wood^  and  such  exhausting  crops 

from 

^  In  1810,  these  distressing  effects  remain,  without  abatement  !— 
A  caution,  this,  to  shortsighted  'f  improvers"  who  wis^  to  ii^troducc 
n^nvfactiires  upon  their esUtes. 

How  irrational  are  the  Poor  Laws  of  this  land  \ 

t  This  relates  to  the  southerly  and  western  quarters  of  the  Count j' 
where  the  lands  are  slfonc  and"  copl,  rather  tnan  to  the  SuifuJk  side 
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from  being  sown ;  tp  forbid  the  disposal  of  any  of  the 
hay,  straw,  or  manure  arising  on  the  fa^m,  are  generally 
inserted  in  alt  leases,  thotigh   particiilar  covenants  are, 
Entered  into  in   almost  every   grant,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case." 

Respecting  Agricui^ture,  proper  (excepting  what  is 
first  above  e?^tracted)  I  perceive  nothing  that  is  entitled 
to  transcription. 

The  subjoined  particulars,  however,  relating  to  an  ex- 
traordinary practice  (for  such  it  appears  to  be,  from  this 
i^s  well  as  the  other  Reports  of  the  County)  in  field 
GAjaDENiNG,  are  well  deserving  of  a  place,  here. 

P.  18.  *'  Coriander  J  Teazel^  and  Car  r  away.  As  Essex 
is  rather  singular  in  the  production  of  a  kind  of  treble 
crop,  consisting  of  coriander,  tea^zel,  and  carraway,  a  par- 
ticular mention  of  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 
The  seeds  of  these  several  plants  are  sown  together,  very 
early  in  the  spring,  upon  a  strong  old  ley,  once  ploughed; 
and  generally  yield  very  considerable  returns :  the  usual 
mode  is,  for  a  substantii^l  farmer  to  take  in  a  siprt  of  part- 
per,  in  this  species  of  husbandry,  who  is  in  an  inferior  situ- 
ation, and  will  give  up  his  time  to  the  hoeing  and  mana- 
{fing  of  it :  the  agreei^ent  is,  that  the  farmer  supplies  the 
and,  plougl^s  it,  and  pays  all  parish  and  other  usual 
charges  incident  to  land  ;  and  the  labourer  sows  it,  keeps 
it  clean  by  frequent  {loeings,  cuts,  threshes,  and  makes  it 
ready  for  maj^ket ;  and  then  the  prodijce  is  ecjually  divided : 
this  connection  lasts  threp  years,  and  sometimes  longer, 

**  In  the  first,  the  several  seeds  come  up  5  and,  when  of 
sufficient  growth,  ?ire  set  out  with  a  hoe  ;  and  the  corian- 
der, which  is  an  annual,  is  ripe  before  hs^rvest,  and  pro-? 
duces  a  return  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  hundred  weight  an 
acre :  in  the  second  year  the  tea?:el,  rnost  of  which  will 
run  now,  yields  fi  load,  or  six  scor^  staffs,  of  fifty  heads 
fach  staff;  and  the  carraway  fvpm  three  to  six  hundred 
weight  of  seed  :  the  third  year  the  teazel  declines,  and  the 
carraway  is  in  perfection,  and  will  yield  an  equal  bulk 
with  the  coriander ;  and  most,  pf  the  teazel  that  did  not 
run  last-season,  will  produce  heads  this,  and  afford  a  fourth^ 
pr  fifth  pirt  of  the  crop  it  did  the  preceding  season  ;  by 
which  time  the  several  plants  are  in  general  exhausted, 
though  a  fourth  and  even  fifth  year  of  carraway,  has  been 
^nown  to  succeed. 

"  The  coriander,  or  col^  as  some  call  it,  and  carraway,  are 
to  be  treated  with  great  care  when  ripe,  otherwise  the 
largest  ar^d  best  part  of  the  seed  will  be  lost ;  to  prevent 
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which,  women  and  children  are  employe^  to  cut  iti  plant 
by  plant,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  put  it  immediately  into 
cloths,  prepared  to  receive  it ;  and  io  them  it  is  carried  to 
the  middle,  or  some  other  convenient  part  of  the  field,  and 
threshed  iipon  a  sailcloth,  spread  for  the  purpose,  ppon 
which  men  stand  to  receive  it ;  who,  with  a  few  strokes  of 
the  flail  get  the  seed  clean  out  of  the  straw,  and  are  ready 
for  another  little  load  in  a  few  minutes.  The  use  of  these 
seeds  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  upon  that  subject. 

"  The  teazel  is  aUo  cut  by  women ;  who  $ire  instructed 
to  leave  the  weak  and  rotten  heads,  and  select  only  the 
strong  aud  healthy  ones;  the  others,  feeing  of  no  use, 
ivoulu  spoil  the  sample,  and  the  credit  of  the  grower  ;  at 
the  same  time  these  heads  are  cut  with  a  stalk,  of  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  bound  up  in  small  bunches,  ox 
gleans^  of  five  and  twenty  heads  each ;  the  like  numberof 
ivhich  bunQJfies,  or  gleans,  constitute  half  a  staff;  which, 
after  a  few  days  sun,  to  harden  and  dr}'  them,  are  tied  to- 
getber  upon  a  stick,  or  staff,  of  two  feet  aqd  a  half  long  *, 
and,  in  this  form,  carried  to  market. 

"  The  heacl  of  the  teazel  is  of  a  conical  fonp,  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  and  one,  or  one  and  an  half,  in 
diameter,'  at  the  bottom,  oif  largest  end,  armed  on  every 
part  with  small,  strong  points,  turned  a  little  downwards; 
and  are  bought  by  the  wboten  manufacturers;  who  6i 
them  upon  frames,  calculated  to  cover  a  cylinder^  which  i» 
inade  to  turn  round,  arid  slightly  catch  tneir  says,  bays, 
&c.  which  another  part  of  the  weaver's  mactiine  draws 
against  ihem ;  by  which  means  the  knap  is  raised  to  almost 
any  length  the  manufacturer  wislies.  Sometimes,  where 
the  farmer  pfefer^s  a  certainty,  he  will  let  his  land,  for 
three,  four,  or  five  pounds  an  acre  pev  annum,  for  three 
years,  plouglliiig  and  paying  as  before,  rather  than  risk 
the  hazards  of  blights,  strong  winds,  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  or  a  decay  of  the  woolen  trade ;  any  of  which,  greatly 
lessen  the  profits  of  this  spieculation.  After  the  carraway 
is  worn  out,  the  farmer  resumes  his  land,  and  has  nothing 
to  do,- but  plough  and  sow,  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat  the 
following  year,  which  is  seldom  known  to  disappoint  bino^ 
after  the  land  has  been  tfms  treated.!' 
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tJHARLES  VANCOUVER^ 
Fbbruaey  17^5/' 


M, 


LR.  VancoiAter^s  QUALincATiONS  have  been  already 
noticed,  in  p.  224,  aforegoing. 

His  MODE  of  SURVEY,  in  Essex,  as  in  Cambridgeshire^ 
vfzs  that  of  a  TocjrisT.  But  bis  examinations  would  seem 
to  have  been  prosecuted  by  somewhat  different  methods^ 
in  the  two  Counties. — In  Cambridgeshire,  each  village  ia 
the  County  was  examined  (some  tew  excepted)  and  the 
remarks  on  each  reported,  separately : — whereas,  in  Essex^ 
the  several  parishes  were  thrown  into  districts,  and  a  sepa* 
Vate  tour  made  through  each  district.    Hence 

The  PLAN  of  the  Report,  in  this  case  differs,  in  some 
port,  from  that  of  Cambridgeshire ; — in  which  the  whole  of 
ihe  parishes,  examined,  were  brought  into  one  table,  at 
the  end  of  the  parochial  journal  (see  p.  243) :  whereas,  in 
^he  Essex  Keport,  a  separate  table  is  given,  at  the  end 
of  each  district  ;7—tho  it  may  contain  but  a  few  parishes* 

By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  journal  part  of  the 
Keport,  under  consideration,  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  parishes,  mentioned  in  it,  is  brought  within  a 
comparatively  small  compass.  But  the  simplicity  and 
clearness,  observable  in  the  Cambridgeshire  journal,  are 
in  vain  looked  for,  in  that  of  Essex ;  and  every  idea  of  s^ 
^oomsday  book  vanishes. 

ptthe/purteen  districts^  into  which  Mr.  V.  has  divided 
the  County,'  only  the  (ive  first  (with  part  of  the  sixth,  and 

a  smaller 
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a  smaller  part  of  the  twelfth)  come  within  the  outline  of 
the  Eastern  Depaitment. 

District  7.**--^?'.  9.  *^*  Temperate  mixed  soil,  lying 
upon  a  gravel ;  a  sand,  a  blue  and  white  chalky  clay,  a 
brown  tender  cla^,  or  brick  earth ;  and  a  tough  strong 
clay,  or  tile  earth." 

histnct  IT. — P*  37.  ^^  Ljght  mixed  soil,  upon  a  gravel, 
a  sand,  and  a  brown  tender  loam." 

District  JII. — P.  42.     "Temperate  mi^ed  soil,  upon  a 

fravelly  loam,  a  sandy,  or  a  fine  gravel ;  ^  brown  clay,  or 
rick  ear^h,;  and  a  red  cljiy  or  tile  earth." 

District  IV.— ¥.  47.  ^^(lyiersea  {slandj-^Temperate 
mixed  soil." 

District  V. — P.  49.  '*  Strong  hpavy  mixed  soil  upon  a 
brown  clay,  or  brick  earth,  a  gravelly  loam,  and  a  tough 
red  clay  or  tile  earth."* 

District  F/.— P,  52.  **  Temperate  mixed  soil  upon  a 
gravel,  a  sand^  a  brown  tender  clay,  ^nd  some  strong  clay, 
or  tile  earth." 

These  may,  without  severity,  be  deemed  loose,  if  not 
Tague,  definitions.  The  epithets  *^  temperate"—^*  tendei^' 
•^gentle"  &c.— applied  to  soils  (and  unexplained)  are 
not  only  intechnical,  but  unmeaning. — Beside,  in  viewing 
d  cotintry  or  district,  with  regard  to  agriculture,  it  is  not 
the  saily  but  the  LAND,  which  is  to  be  attended  to.  Land 
is  composed  of  three  parts ;— the  soil,  the  subsoil,  and 
the^ASB  on  which  they  rest.  The  nature  of  land,  and  its 
Ifttness  for  particular  purposes  in  agriculture,  depend 
more  essentially  on  the  substrata^  than  on  the  surface  soil. 
-^The  same  soil,  fbr  instance,  which,  resting  on  an  ab- 
sorbent  base,  is  proper  for  the  culture  of  turnepS  and 
BARLEY,  would,  if  incumbent  on  ^. ' repellent  sxxhsoW^  be 
best  suited  to  the  production  of  wheat  and  bea^js  :-»-that 
i*  to  say,  would  become  land  of  an  opposite  quality,  in  the 
eye  of  an  experienced  cultivator  ; — not  only  in  regard  to 
arable  -crop^,  but  to  livestock  ;— the  one  being  best 
adapted  to  sheep,  the  other  to  cattle.  Yet  we  see,  above, 
lands  thns  opposite  iri  their  natures,  for  agricultural  pur*- 
poses,  included  in  9:lmost  every  one  of  Mr.  V's  districts. 

But?  the  propriety  and  advantages  of  resolving  a  country 
into  reoHly  natural  and  agricultural  districts,  having  bee* 
perceived  in  the  prototype  of  the  Board's  Reports,— it 

would 

•  A  small  part  of  this  properly  belongs  to  (he  Midland  Df* 
rA|(.TM£|rT< 
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would  seem  to  have  became  a  standing  order,  to  instruot 
the  Surveyors  of  Counties,  to  divide  tfiem  into  districts— 
^  natural  ones,  if  you  can  ;— if  not,  divide  them  into  dis- 
tricts;**—and  Mr.  Vancouver  has  done  his  best. — £ss£:| 
admits  but  of  few  natural  and  agricultural  divisions. 

Not  having  the  same  motive,  toward  making  copious 
e^^tracts,  from  the  journal,  in  this  as  in  the  former  case  (in 
which  I  was  anxious  to  register  every  scrap  I  could  collect, 
concerning  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire}-^! 
will  only  digest  such  items  of  information,  therein  con* 
tained,  as  ar^  suitably  adapted  to  the  intention  of  the  pre* 
^ent  volume. 

Should  I,  in  ^oing  this,  have  good  occasion  to  censure 
any  particular  I  may  meet  with,  I  shall  be  better  autho- 
ri^ed  to  exercise  that  mos(  irksome  part  of  my  duty  to  the 
agricultural  public,— in  the  present,  than  -in  the  former 
case;  in  which  I  could  only  admire  the  quantity  of  useful 
materials  collected  in  ,sq  short  a  space  of  time.  But,  ia 
E^sex,  the  Reporter  appears  (from  the  subjoined  extract) 
to  have  taken  sufficient  time  to  have  collected,  and  duty 
arrj^nged,  matter,  for  a  more  regular  k'p/'A:.— Indeed,  this 
may  fairly  be  considered,  what  it  really  is,  a  secffitd,  n^qc 
than  an  ^^originaV^  Report.  The  applogy  made  at  th^ 
closes  of  **  part  the  second,"  is  I  conceive  insufficient  to- 
obviate  these  remarks. 

4fter  enumerating  a  long  list — a  very  Ipng  and  i^s^pect- 
able  list— of  ^  Gentlem^p,  who,  not  only  in  the  piost 
handsome  ^nd  liberal  manner,  afforded  and  procured  for 
him  all  the  assistance,  and  information  in  their  power^  but 
many  of  them  received  and  treated  him  with  much  atten- 
tion, politeness  and  hospitality,'^ — the  Reporter  conti'^ 
nues— ^P.  188.  "  Nor  can  he  take  his  leave  of  the  above 
gentlemen,  or  those  from  whom  be  derived  similar  assist-^ 
ance,  and  by  whpm  he  was  equally  well  received  in  Cam7 
bridgeshire,  without  expressing  much  concern,  for  that 
pressure  of  circumstances  which  prevented  his  more  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  subjects  of  the  respective 
»urvpys.  In  the  loose  manner  in  which  be  has  consequent- 
ly been  obliged  to  execute  these  inquiries  and  to  hapten 
them  out  of  hand,  they  have  cost  liim  for  unavoidable 
nexpences  only,  more  than  two  hundred  guineas,  over  and 
above  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  allowed  for  his  indenmification  of  all 
the  expences  he  has  been  put  to,  together  with  the  six-» 
teen  months  labour,  he  ha^  so  unremittingly  bestowed 
ppon  the  business." — Adn^t^ing  tt)f^t  the  time>  h^e  noted, 
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was  expended  io  the  .two  sarveys,  and  tfaat  four  months 
were  spent  on  the  Cambridgeshire  Report,  a  period  of 
twelve  o^oQtbs  remsiined  for  that  which  is  now  nqder  re« 
yiew. 

It  would  be  a  sort  of  forgetfulness  of  my  own  labors^ 
were  I  not  to  say,  here,— seeing  the  fairness  of  the  oppor- 
tunity,—what  sums  of  money,  and  years  of  exertion,  mast 
bave  be^  expended  by  one  whp  has  "bestowed'*  fall 
half  a  life  time,  on  such  pursuits, — without  amf  ^  allowance 
for  his  indemnification -."—regretting,  boweyer»  at  ^e 
same  time,  that  a  man  of  so  much  activity  of  person  and 
mind,  as  the  author ,of  the  works  under  notice,  evidently 

Eossessed  at  the  time  of  performing  them,— should  not 
ave  been  more  amply  remtioerated,  for  his  jtime  and 
J^bor. 


w 


NATURAL    ECONOMY. 

ATEits«<T*5ee  Grcm  Lands^  Water  for  Stock,  eo- 
suirtg. 

Soji^ — I>efinit;ion$  of  the  soils  of  each  of  Mr.  Van- 
couver's districts  are  seen,  ^foregoing.— But  the  im[)ro- 
priety  of  deteripining  agricultural  districts,  by  surface 
soils,  alone,  has  been  there  likewise  shov^ ;  eyen  tbo  an 
entifje  district  were  covered  with  a  uniformity  of  any  sper 
cified  3oil:  which  rarely  is  the  case,  to  any  considerable 
extent.-^It  i^  not  the  nature  of  the  soil,  separately,!— but 
of  the  component  parts  of  land,  aggireg^tely, — considered, 
which  gives  character  to  a  country,  viewed  in  ap  agricul- 

^^^bral  light. 

^  What  renders  this  method  of  dividing  the  County  of 
Essex,  into  agricultural  districts,  altogether  unfit,  is  the 
want  of  unifumiity,  even  in  the  surface  soils. — In  following 
the  Reporter  through  tlie  several  parishes  of  each  district, 
we  are  continually  finding  a  beterogeniety  of  soils; — not 
only  in  every  distVict;  but,  frequently,  in  individual  pa- . 
risbes.i— And  such  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  case,  in  a 
v^Lt-LAND  coi'NTRY  ;— such  as  NoRTHFAST  EssEX  truly  is. 
^The  following  short  extracts  will  warrant  these  observa- 
tions.—Numberless  others  might  be  adduced. 

P.  12  (District  L)     **The  soil  in  general  in  the  parish 
t)f  BirdbrQok,  is  extremely  various  j  but  the  most  striking 

difference 
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difference  is  found  along  the  course  of  the  river  StourV 
where,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  iti  width,  a  well  sta- 
pled gravelly  loam  prevails.  South  and  rising  towards 
Whitley,  the  land  becomes  heavier,  and  forms  upon  the  . 
highest  levels,  a  close  cold  earth,  upon  a  chalky  clay, 
below  which  clay  at  irregular  depths^  are  found  veins  of 
pure  blue  clay,  and  some  gravel.  Thence  southerly,  and 
descending  towards  the  principal  branch  of  the  river 
CQlne,  a  more  gentle  soil  is  discoverable  upon  a  brown 
clay.'* 

P.  16  (the  same.)  "  Crossing  the  valley,^  and  ascending 
from  Lrammarsh,  to  Alphanstone,  the  land  changes  to  a 
heavy  cold  thin  soil,  upon  a  red  clay,  or  tile  earth;  a 
brown  clay,  or  brick  earth ;  a  blue  and  white  chalky  clay; 
and  in  some  places,  a  gratel.  The  stiff  heavy  cling  soil, 
generally  prevails  through  this  parish,  and  often  requires 
seven  or  eight  ploughings,  before  it  is  brought  into  a  pro- 
per state  to  receive  the  seed  of  wheat,  barley,  or  even  of 
olackoats.'* 

^.  28  (the  same.)  "iTie  higher  parts  of  the  parishes 
of  Pebmarsh  and  Colne  Enganemay  be  described,  a  brown 
tender  loam  upon  a  brick  earth,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  much  benefited  by  hollow  draining.  The  sides 
of  the  hUls  are  much  inconvenienced  by  springs;  though 
the  lighter  lands  that  are  properly  drainea,  afford  excel- 
lent turnips.  Avery  different  soil  prevails  through  the 
parishes  of  White  and .  Wakes  Colne,  being  that  of  a 
strong  compact  close  clay,  extremely  retentive  of  water, 
and  lying  upon  a  tough  red  clay  or  tile  earth." 

P.  30  (the  same.)  "  Rayne,  Black  and  White  Notley, 
and  Falkbourn :  through  these  parishes  the  land  is  very 
much  intermixed  and  broken,  the  higher  parts  consisting 
of  clay,  and  the  hollows  and  sides  f:^lhe  hills  of  gravel 
and  moor."  ^  f 

P.  47  (District  rV.)  "The  island  is* divided  into* the 
two  parishes  of  East  and  West  Mersea,  the  higher  parts  of 
whicn,  consist  of  a  dark  coloured  friable  mould,  upon  a 
sandy  and' a  gravelly  loam;  and  a  deep  hazelcoloured 
strone  earth,  upon  a  brown  tender  clay  or  brick  earth. 
The  first  of  these  soils  is  advantageously  employed  in  the 
culture  of  turnips,  barley,  and  clover,  the  last  in  that  of 
jbeans  and  wheat." 

It  is  true  that  some  parts  of  Essex, — as  are  some  parts  of 

•very  vale-land  district,— are  better  suited  to  the  turnep 

husbandry,  and  others  more  adapted  to  the  bean  culture, 

t^an  tb#  generality  of  its  lands.    Bat,  in  Essex,  it  is  pretty 

".    .  evident, 
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Evident,  ikose  dissonant  parts  are  hot  easily  separable. 
For,  in  the  "  maps  of  its  soils,*'— given  by  two  ot  its  Re<i 
porters,  Mr.  Vancouver  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Boaryy— 
there  is  scarcely  any  resemblance  of  outline,  in  dieir  seve-^ 
ral  districts  ;-;-exceptiog  in  what  mi^ht  be  termed  the 
IhSTRiCT  of  CoLCHEStEE ;  and,  even  this  is  by  no  mean^^ 
uniformly,  a  ^Might"  or  a  ^^turnep,  loam'*  passage ;  as  it 
is  represented  to  be*  Viewing  the  two  maps  of  the  Coun- 
ty at  large,  nothing  resembling  a  sameness  of  outline  i^ 
observable: — and  '*who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis-^ 
agree?** 

These  remarks  are  ititended  to  show  the  great  attention 
that  is  required,  in  sepaiMtng  mth  due  effect^  an  extent  of 
country  into  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS;  and  to 
gain  a  fair  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  siich  a  measure 
ought  not  to  be  attempted^  where  nature  and  exjperienM 
will  riot  warrant  it. 

Number  of  pages  214.  ^ 

A  map  of  the  County. 

No  other,  engraviiig. 
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LI^pkovTiiATiON.— P.  35.  (In  Dist.  L)  "  There  Hre  twa 
hundted  acres  of  waste  forest  /<7wd,"— and  "  one  Imndted 
and  forty  acres  of  com?/io«/' 

P.  41.  (In  Dist.  II.)    '*  There  axe  12839  acre^  of  ft>m* 

P.  46.  (In  Bist.  III.)  "There  are  170  acres  of  thicb 
or  forest,*' — and  *^  5^5  acres  of  common.^^ 

P.  51.  (In  Dist.  V.)    "There  are  sixty  acres  of  Cfm* 

P.  62.  (In  Dist.  VT.;  only  part  of  which  comes  withia 
the  eastetti  department)  ^^  there  are  3770  acres  of  wasfee 
eommtm;  inciuding  Tiptree  Heath." 

In  C6mvto7i  fields^  Essex,  it  is  probable,  nev^r  abouBded. 
Its  lands  have,  from  what  I  have  had  opportumties  of  ob- 
serving, mostly  been  inclosed  from  the  forest  atate^*— rfo 
the  northwest  quarter  of  it,  however,.  bord^ri»g  oar  the 
dhafk  iands  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  Suffolk,  $oaVe  open 
field  townships  are,  even  to  this  time  (1810)  ob$ervaole ;. 
smd  some  have  beeijk  recently  inclosed*  But^  in  passing 
,  through 
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through  Northeast  Essex,  not  the  least  appearance,  nor 
any  trace,  of  the  feudal  system  of  arafion  was  observed. 

Provisions. — P.  36.  **  Beef  and  piptton  4i<i  per  lb.— . 
▼eal  and  fresh  pork  5id.  per  Ib^— pickled  pork  7^ rf.  per  lb. 
—butter  loyt.  per  lb.— cheese  6d.  per  lb.— flour  23Jd.  per 
peck — potatoes  I3id.  per  bushel." 

Manufactures.— P.  28.  (District  I.  parish  of  Halsted) 
— "  The  manufacture  of  baize,  says,  and  lately  of  blankets, 
in  this  town,  has  had  a  disadvantageous  efi^ct  upon  t!le' 
agriculture  of  the  parish,  by  increasing  the  burthen  of 
pQor^s  rates  upon  the  farmer ;  and  which  is  aliedged  to  be 
in  IKX  wise  compensated  by  any  conveni^ice  which  the 
parishioners  exclusively  draw  from  the  manufactory,  by 
the  assistance  of  labourers  in  hay-time  and  harvest,  as  llie 
surrounding  parishes  equally  participate  in  the  advantage 
of  prociuring  bands  in  the  busy  seasons,  and  are  not  con- 
tributory to  the  rates." 

P,  37.  (District  11.  Dedham)— "By  the  failure  of  the 
baize  maoufaeture>  which  flourished  in  this  parish  some 
years  ago,  the  expensive  burden  of  the  poor  has  been  con- 
siderably increased.'* 

I  will  here  mention,  as  a  matter  of  hearsay^  that,  in  tra-f 
veiling  through  Essex,  I  was  incidentally  infornaed,  that, 
in  the  parish  of  G)ggelsbaU,  recently  a  *^  fiorishing,'*  noKV 
^  wrel€hed  place, — ^the  poor's  rate  was  "  4%s.  in  the  pourid  •^'^ 
A^jind  that,  at  Bocfcing,  reduced  to  the  same  lamentable 
state,  the  lands  of  the  parish  were  paying  **  5s,  6d,  a  quar-> 
tef,"  or  2Qs.  a  year,  in  maintauiance  of  paupers  tbstt  httver 
been  deseried  by  vuinvfactures.  What  a  lesson,  if  nearly 
true,  to  men  of  landed  property ! 

Poor  lUtfi.-^Ift  District  I,  p.  36,  the  poor  tax  was,  in 
1795^  4ts.  4ld.,  on  the  rack  rent.— In  District  Ilj  p.  41; 
4^.  2iA— 1«  District  lll,>.  46,  3j.  2'^d.^ln  District IV— 
tMersea  Island)  p.  48.  *'  The  failure  of  the  oyster  tVade^ 
which  before  the  piresent  war,  was  carried  on  txy  a  very 
considerable  extent,  has  subjected  the  principal  occupiers 
of  the  island  to  an  increased  burthen  in  the  poor's  rates  of 
from  2s.  to  4^.  in  the  pound.''— In  District  V.  p.  51, 
2s.  lOd.  '     ^ 

Tithe.— P.  35.  (District  I.)  "The  present  composi- 
tion for  the  great  and  small  tythes,  is  three  shillings  anti 
nine-pence  farthing,"-T«per  acre."— In  District  II.  p.  4f, 
S^.  3irf.— In  District  III,  j).  46,  3^.  5JdL— In  District  V< 
p.  51,  Ss.  lid^ 
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EURAL  ECONOMV. 

TENANTED  ESTATES. 

X-Iraining  Estates.— Of  the  Essex  pra6ti6e  of  draifiiDgf 
with  bushes  and  straw  ropesy  I  find  no  notice^  in  this  Re-^ 

{jort,  within  the  districts  novr  in  view ;  exceptmg  theibl^ 
owing.— P.  28.  (District  I.)  "Much  of  this  land**  (see' 
p.  474,  aforegoing)  "has  been  hollow  drsrn^d  at  ti 
pole  apart,  costing  about  a  guinea  per  acre,  but  with  stf 
little  effect,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  discourage  that  im* 
portant  practice.  The  means  at  present  pursued  to  relieved 
the  land  of  its  surfikce  water,  is  to  use  the  land-fall 
plough,  (?)  and  to  water  furrow ;  and  though  thete  opera*^ 
tions  are  performed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  land 
is  still  left  saturated  with  water,  and  is  much  later  in  the 
seed  time  and  harvest  than  the  adjacent  parishes/' 

Rent.— It  is  difficult  for  any  stranger  to  come  at  tb6 
truth,  in  regard  to  existing  rents;  atid  even  if  obtained 
with  strict  accuracy,  no  practical  use  could  arise  from  it; 
unless  the  precise  quality  of  the  soilf  and  the  iMuential 
circuvistances  of  situation^  were  minutely  detailed.— As 
data  in  political  arithmetic,  the  true  rental  values  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  (rather  than  the  rent  which  happens 
to  he  paid)  might  have  their  use. 

In  this  Reporter's  tables,  at  the  ends  of  the  five  journals, 
now  under  examination,  the  rent  of  ^'arable  and  grass 
taken  together,"  is  from  145.  to  \5s.  an  acre. — ^The  aver-' 
age,  or  par,  rent  of  the  five  districts,  in  1795,  may  be  set 
down  (on  the  Reporter's  authoiity)  at  14^  6d» 


WOODLANDS. 

VV  OODS.— /Jrazwin^.— p.  22.  "A  considerable  improve* 
inent  has  been  made  by  the  same  gentleman"  (at  Finch- 
ingfield)  **  by  forming  walking  paths  through  the  wet 
v^^oodlands :  loot  drains,  oi^  those  one  spit  wide  and  de^p 
are  there  cut  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  the  distapc^  of 

f(O0 
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iroiii  eigbteeti  inches  to  two  foot  apart;  between  tfaesd 
diaios  the  sods  that ^re  raised  are  laid;  thus  raising  a 
path-way  above  the  general  level  of  the  wood,  apd  at  the 
Same  time  forming  drains  which  effectnaUy  relieve  the 
wood  of  its  superabundant  water :  hence  a  more  durable 
undergrowth  is  encouraged,  and  as.  oak  timber  is  always 
found  to  fkmtish  better  in  woods  moderately  moist^  than 
those  that  ave  wet,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  due 
attention  to  this  point,  in  the  wet  heavy  woodland  coun-^ 
ties,  wottld  prove  highly  beneficial,  and  much  proqnote 
the  growth  and  durability  of  oak  and  other  valuable  tim« 

-  Timber.— The  Subjoined  notice,  respecting  the  alder^ 
is  worthy  of  preservation.— P.  12.  **  In  Baythorne  Hall 
^rden,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Stour,  a  clump  of  alders 
^stly  excite  notice  and  admiration.  Theiargest  of  these 
trees  (and  they  run  tolerably  even)  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  seven  feet  four  inches  in  circumfer^ce,  and  is 

*  in  height  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  of  clear  timber.** 


AGRICULTURE. 


JL  LAN  of  Management.— P.  45.  "The  husbandry  most 
generally  practised  in  this  district  *'  (the  third)  "  is  to  mak^ 
a  thorough  summer  fallow  for  oats  or  barley,  and  to  sov# 
about  one  half  of  the  spring  corn  land  with  clover,  dunged 
when  young,  and  succeeded  by  wheat  upon  the  clover  ley. 
The  oat  and  barley  etches  which  are  not  filled  with  clover, 
being  previously  dunged  in  the  winter,  are  sown  early  m 
the  spring  witti  beans,  drilled  or  broadcast,  kept  well  hoed 
throtigh  the  summer,  and  succeeded  by  wheat.  The  wheat 
stubbies  are  haulmed  immediately  after  harvest,  and  a  part 
df  them  are  sown  with  tares,  which  are  either  fed  com- 
pletely off,  or  only  partly  fed,  and  then  left  to  stand  for  a 
crop ;  the  lalid  is  then  fallowed  for  spring  corn  and  the 
same  course  repeated.'* 

Summer  fallowing,  for  spring  corn  and  ley  herbage,  is  a 
most  valuable  process,  which  I  have  long  practised,  and 
recommended  to  others  (f>ee  Minutes  of  AaaicuLTUUE,  in 
1775)  for  cleaning  foulldnds  in  general;  and  especially 
those  that  are  too  retentive  of  moisture,  to  admit  of  the 
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turnip  husbandry.— 1  was  riot  aware,  however,  until  I  read 
Mr.  V*s  Report,  that  it  bad  become,  in  1795,  the  esta- 
blished practice  of  a  district.     Again^ 

P.  50.  "  The  course  of  husbandry  through  this  district," 
(the  fifth)  "is  to  make  a  thorough  summer  and  winter 
fallow  for  oats  or  barley,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
which  is  sown  clover,  dunged  when  young,  and  after  lying 
one  year,  the  ley  is  sown  with  wheat  upon  once  ploughing. 
The  wheat  etches  are  often  dunged  in  the  winter,  and 
drilled  with  beans  in  the  spring  following,  two  rows  upon 
a  four  furrow  ridge,  kept  well  hoed  during  summer,  the 
bean  etche  well  cleaned  in  the  autubin,  and  sown  again 
with  wheat :  a  small  portion  of  these  etches  are  occasion- 
ally sown  with  tares,  which  are  fed  off,  or  left  to  stand  for 
a  crop,  and  in  eitiier  case  the  land  is  fallowed  again  in 
course  for  spring  corn.  The  black  grass  (?)  through  this 
district  is  extremely  troublesome,  and  without  winter  fal- 
lowing, Jt  is  alledged  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep, it 
within  such  bounds  as  would  admit  any  reasonable  chance 
for  a  crop  of  wheat." 

Workpeople. — I  insert  the  following  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  practice  (if  such  it  continues  to  be)  as  anew 
variety  of  the  harvest  process.  In  a  country  where  hands 
are  scarse,  an  increase  oi  dispatch  may,  on  a  certainty  be 
gained,  by  such  a  measure  ;  but  whether  with  strict  pro- 
priety of  execution^  may  well  be  doubted. 

P.  1  !•  "  The  harvestmen  are  not  boarded  by  the  farm- 
ers here,  as  in  most  other  places,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  they 
each  receive  four  bushels  of  malt  and  two  lbs.  of  hops, 
from  which  about  forty  gallons  of  strong  nourishing  drink 
is  usually  drawn. :  They  also  receive  one  shilling  each  on 
hiring,  and  five  shillings  per  acre,  for  cutting  and  inning 
tlie  whole  crop  ;  apportioning  about  thirteen  acres  to  each 
man.  The  carts,  horses,  and  drivers,  are  provided  by  the 
farmers ;  and  whfen  the  weather  proves  favourable,  and  the 
corn  a  fair  standing  crop,  a  man  will  cut,  and  in,  sixteen 
acres  of  winter  ana  summer  corn  iti  the  course  of  a  month; 
as  was  the  case  in  the  year  1793  ;  previous  to  which  time, 
and  when  the  harvestmen  were  boarded  by  the  farmers  in 
the  usual  manner,  twelve  acres  per  man  were  rarely 
known  to  be  harvested  in  tjie  same  time,  frond  the  same 
land." 

P.  36.  "  Stated  price  of  daily  labour  in  the  Winter 
Is.  6d.y  in  the  summer  9^.  per  week.  Threshing  wheat 
2S{d.  per  quarter;  barley  16^d.  per  quarter;  oats  H^rf. 
\:er  quarter;  peas  27d.  per  quarter ;  beans  14(/.  per  quar- 
ter. 
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ter.  Head  man*s  wages,  with  board  and  lodging,  8/.  10^. 
per  annum ;  boy's  wages,  with  the  same,.  40s,  per  annum ; 
women's  wages,  with  board,  washing,  and  lodging,  4/.  per. 
annum;  girl's,  with  the  same,  45^,  per  annum." 

Manures.— In  passing  through  the  middle  of  l4orth 
Essex,  nothing  engaged  my  attention,  more,  than  tha 
abundance  of  arable  crops,  and  the  small  proportion  of 
herbage  ;  and  this  in  a  country  where  extraneous  manures 
appeared  to  be  unobtainable.-^I  was  not  aware,  that,  not 
only  rubbish  chalk  of  the  quarries  on  the  Thames,  but 
**  London  mucky'*  is  brought,  b  v  water,  up  the  estuaries  of 
EssQx,  to  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county; 
and  that,  in  the  western  and  northern  parts,  marhy  of  dif- 
ferent species,  would  seem  to  abound ;— *as  the  subjoined 
extracts  will  show. 

P,  17.  (District I.)  "East,  and  south  of  the  town  of- 
Castle  Hedingham,  the  soil  of  which  forms  a  light  coloured 
loam  of  a  fair  staple,  a  brown  day,  has  been  much  im^ 
proved  by  hollow  draining,  and  by  the  application  of  white 
chalky  clay,  at  the  expence^and  in  the  proportion  follow- 
ing per  acre : 

£.  $.  cL 
Four  score  loads  of  clay,  filling  and  spreading, 

at  5s.  per  score  *  -  -  10    0 

Allowance  for  beer  upon  ditto  -  .        0    3     4- 

Five  horses,  four  days  work,  at  2^.  Qd.  per  horse 

per  day  •  -   -         -  -  2  10    0 

Wear  and  tear  of  two  tumbrells,  four  days,  at  6cf. 

each  per  day  -  -  -  0    4    0 

Driver,  four  days  work,  including  beer^  at  \s,  6d. 

per  day  •-  •  .  060 

£.4  3  4' 
P.  30.  (same  Dist.)  "  In  the  last  mentioned  parish** 
(Kelvedon)  "  the  soil  is  found  chiefly  to  consist  of  a  light 
friable  loam,  upon  a  tender  brown  clay,  containing  in  a 
north-west  and  south-easterly  direction,  a  vein  of  rich, 
marley  clay :  This  has  been  applied  with  an  equally  good 
effect,  as  well  upon  the  wet  h^avy,  as  on  the  more  dry  and 
lighter  lands." 

P.  32.  (same  Dist.)  "The  beneficial  effects  of  this  last 
substance,^  as  a  manure  when  applied  on  the  light  lands, 

at 

*  Namely  «  chalkyvclay,"  or  clay  marl ;  but,  quere,  of  what  sper 
cific  quality }  " 
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at  the  rate  of  sixty  loads  (forty  bushels  each)  md  at  am 
e^pence  of  four  pouuds  per  acre,  is  apposed,  in  thk 
neighbourhood,  to  last  twenty  yeaa's.^* 

P.  S8.  (District  II.)  "In  this  neighbourhood'*  (the 
eastern  exttenaity  of  the  County)  **the  u»ual  noode  of 
iDantiringper  acre,  is  to  mix  one  waggon  load  of  Lomk>n 
;^uck,  with  about  Bve  times  the  qiiaiuity  of  fresk  soil  coU 
iected  from  the  road  and  hedge  greeofl.  The  c^t  of  the 
London  muck  at  the  wbarf^  is  fifteen  shilliiigsper  waggon 
load.'*  - 

P.  4^.  (District  V.)  "Beginning  at  Abberton,  where 
the  land  lying  south  oi  the  churchy  and  banging  towaida 
Langenboe  and  Peldon,  consists  of  a  strong  heavy  soil 
upon  a  tile  earth,  which  has  been  chalked  with  very  good 
enect  in  the  proportion^  and  at  the  expence  following  ]^ 
acre: 

Eight  waggon  loads  of  chalky  fir^  cost  104.  ^ 

per  foad  at  the  wharf>  or  landing-place    •     4    4    0 
Carting  and  spreading  atT^*  per  load      *      •      2»  15    0 

■■« 

£.6  19  0 
ITie  effect  of  which,  as  a  manure  is  tfiought  to  operate  fiwr 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  during  which  time,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after,  the  land  will  remain  more  tractable 
af)d  easier  managed." 

P.  53.  (District  VI.)  "The  marshes  which,  were  for^ 
merly  under  grass,  are  now  irery  generally  under  liie 
plough.  Chalk  has  answered  a  very  valuable  purpose 
upon  those  lands,  particularly  when  applied  in  sufficient 
quantities  {i,  e.  eight  waggon  loads  per  acre)  and  left  to 
melt  and  moulder  upon  the  surface  for  three  or  four  years 
before  it  is  ploughed  in,  it  will  then  intermix  and  incor* 
porate  very  minutely  .with  the  soil  j  and  is  esteemed  by  far 
the  best  mode  of  fii'st  bringing  into  action,  and  afterwards 
by  good  husbandry,  ef  preserving  the  enriching  qualities 
of  the^e  lands.'* 

SEMlNATiON.-i-/^tfr«Vi?iVj.  The  subjoined  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  in  the  vegetable  economy ;  and  is  creditable  to 
the  observation,  and  research,  of  the  "  geptleman'*  who 
established  it.  His  name  might  well  have  been  men* 
tioned.  For  altho  nothing  practically  useful;  may  result 
from  it,  it  is  from  attentions  of  this  sort,  that  valuable  dis- 
coveries are  made. 

'  P.  25,    "A  few  years  ago,  as  a  gentleman  in  this  pa- 
rish" (Great  Bardfield)  "  was  walking  through  his  wheat 
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fields,  when  the  corn  was  in  full  blossom^  be  was  struck 
mth  the  variety  of  hues,  or  colours,  which  the  blossoms 
assumed :  at  first  he  conceived  it  might  be  pwing  to  the 
different  stages  of  forwardness  in  the  blossom ;  bat  on  par- 
ticular examination,  and  more  mature  reflection,  con« 
*  eluded,  that  th^y  were  certain  signs  of  a  specific  difibrenc^ 
in  the  Quality  of  the  wheat';  impressed  with  this  idea,  he 
seliectea  the  ears  o(  several  different  hues,  and  particularly 
Biarked  eleven  distinct  numbers ;  noting  very  minutely, 
their  characteristic  qualities  and  appearances  in  the  field : 
these  he  gathered  and  kept  separate  when  ripe,  an4 
planted  them  apart  from  each  other  in  his  garden ;  the 
same  characteristic  difference  .was  observed  to  continue 
upon  the  several  numbers  when  growing  in  the  garden,  aa 
was  observed  in  the  field  the  preceding  summer." 

P.  50.  "  The  -quantiti/  of  seed  used  in  this  district^ 
(the  fifth)  "(through  the  heavier  part  of  number  seven, 
and  the  whole  of  number  ten,  is  much  the  same, and)  may 
be  stated  thus,  viz.  wheat'  from  eleven  to  twelve  pecks-- 
barley  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  pecks-^oats  from  seventeen 
to  nineteen  pecks— tick  and  horse  beans,  when  drilled, 
two  furrows  upon  a  three-foot  'fidge  twelve  pecks,  the 
aa'me  drilM  every  furrow  sixteen  pecks,  and  clover  six-* 
teen  pounds  to  the  acre.*' 

PRonydE  of  Graxn  Crops^— By  Mr.  Vaijcouver's  tables^^ 
at  the  ends  of  the  4istricts,  now  under  notice>  the  average 
produce  st^ds  thus. 

Wheats      Barky. 
Pistrict  I.     22.S  34.2 

11,      21.3  30.2 

IIL      24.0  33.2 

IV,      28.Q  40.0 

V.      25.1  32.1 

Average      24.1  34.1 

CORUNDER,  &c.— P,  54.  **  The  culture  of  coriander  haa 
been  much  attended  to  in  this  neighbourhood,^  and  is 
thus  managed :  old  ley  ground  is  ploughed  in.  the  begin.* 
ning  of  March,  apd  after  the  surface  is  completely  pul- 
verized, the  seed  is  sown  fourteen  pounds,  to  the  iu:re  j 
thrice  hoeing* and  setting  out  the  plants  four  inches  square^ 
vill  cost  one  guinea  per  acre.  Average  produce  ^0  cwt* 
per  acre,  12s.  per  cwt.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
good  preparation  after  once  ploughing  for  wheat,  apd  as 
Uie  land  is  generally  ploughed  in  two-yard  ridges,  or 

sketches 
*  Pistrict  the  sixth ;  north  9f  Maldea* 
U3 


Oath, 

Beans^ 

33.0 

21.0 

35.0 

25.a 

38.1 

27.1 

40.0 

32.0 

38.3. 

3.2.0 

37.0 

27.2 
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sketches  of  eight  furrows  wide,  a  row  of  beans  is  generally 
planted  with  the  coriander  on  each  side  of  the  open  fur- 
rows between  the  sketches,  and  are  usually  harvested  at 
the  same  time. 

"  When  carraway  is  sown  with  the  coriander,  from  the 
care  and  attention  necessarily  bestowed  in  distinguishing 
the  plants,  the  hoeing  seldom  costs  less  than  one  guinea 
and  a  half  per  acre;  but  the  carraway  is  not  regularly  set 
out  for  a  crop  till  after  the  coriander  is  harvested,  at 
which  time  a  very  expensive  hoeing  becomes  indispensa^ 
bly  necessary, 

'*  Teazel  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  same  field,  the 
seed  being  sowa  with  the  coriander  and  carraway  ;  but  as 
neither  the  carraway  or  teazel  come  completely  and  re- 
gularly the  second  year,  both  crops  are  usually  allowed  to 
"stand  for  the  third  summer:  this  is  esteemed  good  manage-* 
ment  for  old  coarse  pasture  grounds." 

Weld. — The  following  mode  of  culture,  by  transplant" 
ingj  is  new  to  me.— P.  10.  (District  I.)  "  Weld  is  occa- 
sionally cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  checcjne  and 
fustian ;  its  culture  is  simply  that  of  transplanting  from 
the  seed  beds  at  Midsummer;  stands  all  winter,  and  is  th^ 
.  summer  following,  when  in  fujl  bloom,  cut,  dried,  and  laid 
up  for  use.  The  soil  it  favours  most,  is  a  stiff  strong  loam, 
moderately  moist,  but  not  wet."  (?) 

Hops. — P.  17.  (District  I,  parish,  Castle  Headingham) 
*^  On  the  west,  the  parish  is  bounded  by  the  river  Colne ; 
along  whose  course  is  a  considerable  tract  of  meadow  and 
.  rich  nopland." 

P.  19.  (Maplestead.)  <^The  vallies  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  culture  of  hops,  which  is  well  understood  and 
practised  to  advantage,  although  the  grounds  are  not  so 
productive  as  they  are  generally  found  to  be,  in  the  marsh 
of  Castle  Hedingbam." 

CuLTiVATKD  HERBAGE — Cfoirn— P.  16.  (District  I, 
Bulraer.)  "  Upon  the  heavy  lands  in  this  neighbourhood, 
clover  is  sometimes  sown  with  barley,  but  the  frequent 
failure  of  the  plant  in  the  spring  fbllpwing,  prevents  the 
culture  of  that  valuaT^le  grass  from  being-  more  general." 

P.  ai.  (District  I,  the  Notleys,  &c.)  <*  Clover  has  been 
so  generally,  sown  in  this  neighboiirhood,  that  the  land 
has  in  a  great  degree  become  tired  of  it;  and  tares  now 
sown  as  its  substitute,  seem  to  encourage  a  well  grounded 
expectation  that  the  soil  in  a  few  years  will  again  admit 
the  culture  of  that  valuable  gi^ass.  The  principal  obser- 
vation respecting  the  clover  sick  lands  is,  that  although  at 
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the  time  of  harvest,  and  during  winter  there  appears  to  be 
a  very  sufficient  plant,  yet  in  the  spring  it  is  always  found 
to  fail,  particularly  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges."— Thjs  ob- 
servation is  not  new ;  but  is,  I  believe,  every  where,  just. 

Grass  Lands. — Perennial  herbage  would  seem  to  be 
confined  to  .the  water-formed  lands  of  rivered  vallies; 
and  the  marshes  which  margin  the  estuaries  and  the  sea 
coast. 

Concerning  the  former,  I  find  nothing  that  requires  par* 
ticular  notice,  here. 

Regarding  the  marsh  lands,  that  are  already  redaimedy 
we  have  the  two  following  items  of  information. 

Water  for  pasturing  Stock. — P.  44.  "  The  embanked 
marshes  inthisquarterj  are  greatly  inconvenienced  through 
the  want  of  good  water  in  summer ;  and  ali)io«gh  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country  there  are  some  springs,  yet 
their  water  is  so  bad  (though  beaiitiful  to  the  eye)  that  ia 
a  short  time  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  well,  it  be- 
comes extremely  offensive,  and  is  rendered  totally  unfit 
for  domestic  use.  Tanks  or  reservoirs  of  rain  water,  seem 
the  only  succedaneum  for  relief ;  but  this  important  con- 
venience is  rarely  to  be  met  with.'* 

Clearing  horn  Anthills, — P.  54.    "A  considerable  inri- 

Crovement  has  been  lately  made  in  the  rough  marshes 
ere,  by  removing  the  ants  hills;  the  operation  is  per* 
formed  by  chopping  round  the  hills  with  a  heavy  adze  or 
grubbing  hoe,  the  cutting  'edge  of  which  is  circular,  and 
ten  and  a  half  inches  wide;  the  depth  of  the  blade,  inclu* 
ding  its  neck  to  the  eye  (or  where  the  handle  is  fastened) 
is  eight  and  a  half  inches;  from  half  a  dozen  to  half  a  score* 
strokes  will  belt  the  largest  hill,  and  loosen  it  from  it» 
seat,  which  is  always  left  Imver  than  the  adjoining  surface 
of  the  marsh,  to  receive  and  hold  the  rain  water,  by  means 
of.  which,  the  ants  are  more  completely  destroyed.  Boy  a 
follow  the  grubber,  and  carry  the  ants  hills  into  the  rills, 
and  low  places  in  the  marsh,  and  thus  a  considerable  in- 
crease oi  surface  is  obtained,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
becomes  profitable  by  getting  coated  with  grass,  and  at. 
an  expence  which  seldom  exceeds  1 55.  per  acre.'* 

Many  of  those  reclaimed  marsh  lands,  it  would  seem,, 
have  been  broken  up. — See  the  head,  Manure^  p.  484, 
aforegoing.  > 

Beside  those  reclaimed,  or  embanked  marshes,  Mr.  Van- 
couver mentions  the  following  extents  of  **  salt  marshes,'*^ 
or  unreclaimed  marsh  lands,  which  occupy  the  margins  of 
the  districts  whose  outskirts  are  laved  by  salt  water ; — 

I  i  4  namely^ 
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namely,  of  Di»t.  II.  530  acrc»,-«-of  DistllL  1700,— 
of  Dist.  IV.  1600,— aod  of  Dist,  V.  1370;— in  all  4,600 
acres ; — which  might,  in  Mn  V*s  opinion,  ^^  be  advantage** 
ously  embankecl  from  the  sea.'V  (p.  51.) 

Cattle. — The  only  passage  which  I  find  that  comes 
yvitbin  the  limits  of  my  present  view  of  E^sex,  is  the  sub* 
joined;  which  I  insert  to  show  that'  lands,  in  process  of 
time,  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  products  best  suited 
to  their  natures,  or  specific  qualities ;  and  remain  io  their 
possession,  so  long  as  ordinary  circumstances  coirtinue. 
But  that,  by  the  altered  demand  of  a  market;  by  a  change 
of  manners;  or  through  the  influence  of  fashion,  either 
fortuitously  induced,  or  unduly  enforced ;— the  natursd 
aitream  of  production  is  capable  of  being  cut  o(F. 

P.  97.  (District  XIL)  ^'From  Stambourn  westerly  to 
Steeple  Bumpsted,  the  soil  varies  from  a  gravelly  to  a  tbiu 
cold  loam  upon  a  chalky  clay. 

^^This  neighbourhood  was  very  famous  formerly  for  the 
Qsanufacturing  of  cheese,  but  of  late  years  the  dairy  bosi* 
ness  has  generally  given  place  to  the  suckling  of  calves  for 
the  London  market,  ami  for  which  purpose,  a  preference 
is  decidedly  givert  to  the  North  Wales  Cows," 

Thin  cold  loam,  on  clay,  is  the  species  of  land  firom 
tvhich  cheeses  of  the  first  quality  are  made,  throughout  the^ 
iairy  departnient  (see  the  Western  DEP4RTME)^T>.-^The 
reason  why  the  occupiers  of  the  neighbourhood  above 
named,  departed  from  the  track  of  their  ancestors  is  not 
mentioned.  It  may  have  been  that  the  demand  for  veal, 
in  the  Londoo  markets,  of  late  years,  has  rendered  '^suck-» 
ling*'  more  profitable  than  the  cheese  dairy ;  or  that  the 
farmers*  wives  and  daughters  of  Steeple  Bumpstead  are 
no  longer  the  tiotable  pains-tsuking  laborious  race  which 
established  the  fs^me  of  the  North-Essex  cheeses ;  or  thM 
the  fashion  of  calf-fatting,  which  has  long  been  established, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropoMs,  may  have,  at 
lerigtli,  reached  the  more  distant  parts  of  Essex.— Cheeses 
can  now  be  made,  and  conveyed,  to  "market,  by  water  car- 
riage, with  full  profit,  from  a  distance  too  great  for  the 
production  of  veal,  for  the  London  market. 

It  is  at  least  interesting  to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of 
ESTABLISHED  PRACTICES  in  HUSBANDRY;  in  like  manner,  as 
it  is  to  mark  those  of  established  GOVERNMENTS,  of  COUN* 
TRIES.  True  history,  in  either  case,  may  have  its  use,-* 
Tbe^e  is,  indeed,  more  affinity  between  those  establish-i 
fp^eQts,  than  may,  at  first  si^ht,  appear.     In  almost  every 
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instance^  either  of  them  may,  be  safely  improved.-^ 
But,  in  very  few  can  they  be  entirely  aUer€d^*--vni\ion% 
risk. 

SH£EP.*—The  following  is  the  only  information  which 
I  find  in  the  North-Essex'  part  or  this  Report,  that 
is  oft  sufficient  importance  to  be  entitled  to  transcrip* 
tion. 

P.  20  (Dist.  I.  Finchingfield).— *<The  Norfolk  and 
Cambridgeshire  sheep,  with  a  cross  of  the  We^t  Country 
and  Hertford  are  generally  preferred  ;  and  as  a  great  di* 
versity  of  opinion  prevails,  respecting  the  superioritjr  of 
the  ^forfolk  and  Southdown,  it  has  led  to  the  following 
experiment  bv  a  very  accurate  and  well  inforpaed  gentle- 
man at  Finchinfiela.  At  Horringer  fair,  in  Suffolk,  in 
September  1791,  a  lot  of  ewe  lambs  was  bought  in  at  six 
pound  ten  shillings  per  score.  At  Lewes  fair,  Sussex,  in 
the  October  following,  a  lot  of  Southdown  ewe  lambs  was 
botight  in  at  thirteen  pound  per  score.  These  sheep  were 
depastured  together,  and  in  every  respect  received  the 
same  treatment  until  the  25th  of  September,  1793;  a 
single  sheep,  which  was  adjudged  to  be  the  level  of  each 
lot,  was  then  taken  out,  and  after  both  had  fasted  twenty- 
six  hours,  were  weighed  alive,  the  Southdown  weighing 
ninety-six  pounds,  and  the  Norfolk  ninety-five  pounds; 
they  were  then  slain,  and  the  following  resulted  from  the 
experiment. 


Southdown* 

Norfolk. 

ibi. 

lbs. 

52k  carcase    ^       «           * 

•       53} 

8i  skin          '-            «             • 

7    and  horns 

li  legs  cut  off  at  the  usual  knee  joints   1{ 
4|call            .            .            «              3 

4    blood 

5 

7}  head  and  pluck        «• 

:     l\ 

2}  gut  fat 

12|  entrails  and  their  contents 

r   ^* 

2   lost  by  killing  supposed  to  be 

urine    \i 

lbs.  96  lbs.  95 

In  favour  of  the  Southdown  were 

2|lbs.  of  fat,  4<d.  per  lb.       0  0  10 

\\  lbs.  of  skin  and  wool  0  0    5 


0    1 
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In  favour  of  the  Norfolk  were 
1  lb.  of  mutton        -        - 
and  first  cost 


0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

6 

i 

0 

6 

11 

Total  difference  in  favour  of  the  Norfolk  sheep  0  5  1 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  of  these  ewes  had  hai  any 
voung,  but  at  the  time  of  making  the  experiment,  the 
Norfolk  was  more  than  half  gone  with  lamb',  and  the 
Southdown  had  but  just  taken  the  ram." 
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The  secretary  op  the  BOARD. 

1807. 

JLxGAIN,  we  find  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 
character  of  an  enquiring  Tourist  : — ^but  not  merely 
such. — He  was  once,  for  a  short  time,  a  resident  in  the 
County*.     He,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  a  fre- 

?[uent  visitor  therein.    And  he  has  of  course  been  a 
requent  traveller  through  it, — between  Suffolk  and  the 
metropolis. 

'  Hence,  w^  may  reasonably  expect,  in  this  instance, 
more  accurate  information  than  can  possibly  be  obtained^ 
in  a  mere  tour  of  fortuitous  enquiry,  at  some  particular 
season  of  the  year.  And  we  are  not  disappointed  in  such 
reasonable  expectation.  Next  to  the  Report  of  Suffolk, 
that  of  Essex  is  the  most  creditable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  ;  as  a  Reporter  of  rural  practices. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  author's  own  ac*^' 
count  of  this  work, — in  an  "  Introduction"  prefixed  to  it. 
"The  County  of  Essex  was  originally  surveyed  by 
Messrs.  Greggs.  Mr.  Vancouver  was  next  employed  to 
form  a  new  Report  of  it,  and  his  work  was  nearly  as  volu- 
minous  as  the  present  one.  (!)  Their  two  Reports  were 
afterwards  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev..  Mr.  Howlett,  to 
form  a  new  one  on  the  modern  arrangement  recommended 
by  the  Boards  He  made  very  large  additions ;  but  the 
Committee  to  whom  that  wort  was  referred,  having  de- 
clined to  direct  the  printing,  a  new  Survey  was  ordered  :, 
this  undertaking  fell,  unsought  for,  into  my  hands.  Had 
any  other  person  offered,  I  should  most  willingly  have  relin- 
quished it,  knowing  well  the  amount  of  the  labour,  exer- 
tion, 

*  See  tUe  art.  Soils,  eDsuing, 
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lion,  and  expense  *,  that  are  requisite,  in  making  a  jour- 
ney of  above  1000  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  to 
examine  a  county  containing  a  million  of  acres.** 

The  author,--or  rather  should  we  not  say,  the  compiler 
(seeing  th/s  different  sources  from  which  the  materials  of 
these  volumes  have  been  collected), — proceeds  to  expa« 
tiate  on  the  proper  business  of  Report,  and  *Uhe  difficulty 
of  producing  a  good  One."  Something,  it  is  true,  is  said 
concerning  that  matter  i  but  nothing,  to  my  mind,  is  satis* 
factorily  made  out  f. 

With  tiie  mass  of  materials  collected,  by  the  Secre- 
tary himself,  he  has  incorporated  copious  extracts  from 
Mr,  VANCOinrER*s  Report ;  and  tak^n  still  more  largely 
from  Mr.  Howlett's  manuscript  :'«-also  a  few  passages 
from  the  original  Report,  by  Messrs.  Griggs  :— thus  fill- 
ing two  octavo  volumes,  to  the  extent  of  850  pages  |. 

These  volumes  ere  rendered  tlie  more  bulky,  by  the 
number  of  plates  whidi  they  contaia;r-namely  fifty 
eight ! — the  Reporter  having,  previously  to  entering  oo 
his  tour,  engaged  a  draughtsman—"  to  travel  the  County, 
without  any  s^ary  for  his  time,  on  being  paid  a  very  mo* 
derate  price.for  such  drawings,  as  he  should  b'^  required 
to  make.'\  (p.  126.)  This  circumstance  may  serve  ta 
account  for  the  number. 

A  MAP  of  "  the  soil  of  Essex"  is  prefijced  to  the  work« 
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E, 


EXTENT. — ^Vol.  I.  P.  I.  ^'Mr.  Neele,  map-engraver  to 
the  Board,  from  measuring  the  new  map  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  makes  it '^  (the  whole  County)  **  about  942,720 

acres, 

*  Wc  are  not  informed  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  pro- 
aecuted  his  sereral  '*  Survey*  "  in  the  Eastern  Departaient,  at  hit 
own  (as  Secretary)  or  at  the  Board's  expense* 

t  Nevertheless*  some  remarks  on  the  Secretary's  sentiments  con- 
cerning that  subject,  will  appear  in  a  note,  under  the  bead  Plan  of 
A^anagementf  ensuing* 

X  A  defect  in  the  editorship  of  these  volumes  is  the  cause  of  irk- 
somenes^  to  the  reader;  who  frequently  has  to  pry  into  several  -pages, 
prrh«ps,  before  he  can  know  whose  remarks  he  is  about  to  peruse  t 
owing  to  the  name  of  the  writer  being  placed  at  ih^  end,  instead  of  at 
the  beginning  of  the  extract. 
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aeies*  The  table  annexed  to  the  returns  of  poor«rates,  in 
consequence  of  the  act  of  the  43d  of  the  KiDg,  maj^es  it 
576,000  acres." 

Northeast  Elssex  (within  the  outline  drawn  afovegoing^ 
n.  p.  2,)  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  third  of  the 
County ;  or  nearly  500  square  miles. 

Waters. — The  Reporter,  not  finding  matter  enough^  in 
the  ample  sources  of  modem  ir^ormation^  aboVe  enume- 
rated, ha3  had  recourse  to  obsdeU  learning^  to  swetl  out 
his  volumes ;  and  has,  accordingly,  inserted  in  them  along 
extract  from  DerhanCs  Physia^^thiology,  to  show  **  that 
springs  have  their  origin  from  the  sea,  and  not  from  rains 
and  vapours*'*-^Had  this  truly  preposterous  error  been 
brought  forward  to  expose  its  absurdity,  one  night  have 
excused  the  obtrusion.  But,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  extract  is  placed  in  the  Report^  one  is  led  to  conceive 
tiiat  the  eictractor,  himself,  really  believed  in  it  !-^But  a» 
well  might«any  other;  man  believe  that  rivers  "  have  their 
origin  from  the  sea^  and  not  from  rains  and  vapours:*'  or, 
in  other  words,,  that  they  run  upward  taward  the  moun* 
tains,  not  downward  to  the  sea. 

The  only  plausible  excuse,  for  inserting  it,  is  that 
Derham  resided  in  £ssex« 

For  a  natural  tbeory  of  sPRiKGS,~9ee  Treatise  on 
Landed  Property. 

SoiLS.— On  this  subject,  we  find  the  Reporter  more  in 
character ;— treading  firmer  ground ;— -with  nature,  reasot), 
and  common  sense  by  his  side. — His  account  of  the  soils 
of  £ssex,  as  &r  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
satisfactory.  It  is  written  as  if  it  were  intended  to  in-- 
^n£C//-^notinerely  to  amti^^.-^r-Havin^  seen  occasion  to 
censure  Mr.  Vancouver's  account  of  tnem,  he  may  there* 
upoa  have  been  urged  to  an  assiduous  research  into  their 
real  characters. 

The  Secretary  opens  bis  section,  "  Soil,"  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. — VoK  I.  P.  4.  **  With  regard  to  soil,  "every 
speciesof  loam,  as  Messrs/GRiGGS  have  justly  observed, 
from  the  most  stubborn  to  the  mildest,  is  to  be  found ; 
nor  is  the  county  without  a  portion  of  light  gravelly  land, 
or  a  good  share  of  meadow  and  marsh  ground,  the  major 
part  of  which,  with  management  adapted  to  its  different 
Qualities,  is  very  productive. 

"  i»Ir.  VancoCver  has,  under  this  bead,  divided  the 
county  into  fourteen  districts,  marking  each  with  his  cha- 
racteristic distinctions  of  sgiU 

•*  1  have 
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"  I  have  a  Tery  high  opinion  of  his  practical  knowledge, 
but  as  I  do  not  think  he  has  been  explicit  enough  in  ois 
distinctions,  I  find  it  necessary  also  to  form  an  arrangement 
from  my  own  observations  in  the  county. 

"  I  divide  it  into  eight  districts. 

"  I.  The  crop  and  fallow  district  of  strong  loam,  iu-» 
leluding  the  roodings. 

"  11.  The  maritime  district  of  fertile  loam. 

"  III.  IV.  &  V.  Three  districts  of  strong  loam,  not  pe- 
culiar in  management. 

*'  VI.  The  turnip  land  district 

«  VII.  The  chalk  district. 

"  VIII.  The  district  of  miscellaneous  loams.** 

Those  eight  "districts,"  or  divisions^  are  outlined, 
numbered  and  coloured,  on  the  map  above  mentioned.— 
The  portion  of  this  map  which  comes  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Eastern  Department,  comprizes  the  following  of 
those  "districts,"  or  parts  of  "districts,"  or  divisions: 
iiamejy, — the  whole,  or  the  principal  part  of  Number  III. 
About  one-fourth  of  No.  VIII.  (which  covers  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  County,  passing  through  its  center;  and. 
reaching  from  its  northern  border,  to  its  southwestern, 
extremity)  the  whole  of  No.  VI.  About  half  of  No.  11. 
And  the  whole  of  No.  IV.  These  parts  and  parcels  I  will 
notice,  geographically,  as  they  stand,  here. 

No.  III.  (denominated  in  the  explanation  of  the  map, 
"  Clay")  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Suffolk ;  extending  from  Haverhill,  on  the  north,  to  be- 
low Finchingfield,  on  the  south;  and  between  Saffron 
Walden,  on  the  west,  and  Castle  Headingham,  on  the 
east. — The  ,  Secretary's  account  of  <  this  division  is  as 
follows. 

V.I.  P.  21..  "I  viewed  this  f^m  Wethersfield  to 
Hempstead,  from  the  Hedinghams  to  Haverhill,  from 
Clare  to  Belchamp  Walter,  from  Yeldham  taToppesfield ; 
and  on  a  former  occasion  I  crossed  it  in  diflferent  lines,  as 
from  Clare  to  Finchingfield,  and  from  Baythorn-end  to 
Walden,  by  Sam  ford  ;  and  I  once  resided  six  •'months  in 
this  district.  The  general  feature  of  the  whole  is  that  of 
a  strong,  wet,  poaching,  sandy  loam  on  a  whitish  clay  marl 
bottom.  A  great  deal  of  it  letts  for  20^.  per  acre,  b^ut  the 
worst  at  not  more  than  12s.  The  exceptions  or  variations- 
are  not  num^ous:  we  must  deduct  a  certain  breadth 
along  every  stream,  or  brook,  in  the  dbtrict  (and  indeed 
mthe  whol^  county),  for  bottoms  of  meadow,  mftnyoC 

them 
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them  on  a  gravel ;  also  slopes^  to  those  meadows  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  which  are  sound  land,  and  9,  pro* 
portion  dry  enough  for  turnips;  but  the  monient  you  rise 
up  the  hill  to  the  HK>re  level  tract,  there  all  is  wet^  loahii 
and  clay  *.  These  wet  spaces  have  been  all  hollow-drained 
more  than  once,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  staple  im- 
provement of  the  country.  Some  of  the  land  is  so  stiff, 
that  the  drains  j{to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Eaton,  at 
Yeldham)  draw  more  from  the  top  than  the  bottom,  which, 
however,  must  be  the  case,  if  the  bottom  is  very  stiiF.. 
Part  of  Yeldham. is  on  a  blue  clay  ;  and  in  Toppesfield 
thisre  is  not  an  acre  of  turnip  land. 

".The  soil  at  Hempstead,  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  is 
a  very  wet,  stiflP,  and  tenacious  clay  on  a  strong  marly 
clay ;  some  of  it  so  poor  and  wet,  that  it  letts  only  at  12^. 
an  acre,  and  much  aearer  than  any  of  the  better  lands  at 
double  the  rent. 

"  Yeldham  ^as  both  dry  aad  wet  land  ;  the  line  by  the 
turnpike-rpad  and  brook,  very  good :  not  one-tenth  of 
the  parish,  however,  will  do  for  turnips. 

"  Stambourn,  ^eavy. 
.'**  Tilbury,  Birdbrook  (of  which  not  one-fourth  turnip 
land,)  Ashen,  Ridgwell,Ovington,  and  Belchamp  St.  Paul, 
on  a  clay  bottom,  and  not  so  good  as  Yeldham. 

"  Helion,  and  Steeple  Bumpsted,  have  much  good  dairy, ^ 
land. 

"  Sturmer,  good,  but  on  a  clay  bottom. 

**  Pebmarsh  has  no  turnip  land. 

"  Lamarsh  has  a  good  share  of  turnips,  and  some  very 
6ne  land. 

"  Twinstead  and  Alphanstone  good,  but  on  a  clay 
bottom. 

"At  Little  Samford,  the  meadows  are  good  ;  but  there 
is  no  turnip  land,  though  I  have  seen  one  field  sown  in 
300  acres/* 

No.  VIII.  ("various  Loams").  The  portion  of  this 
division,  which  comes  within  North  Essex,  reaches  from 
the  border  of  Suffolk,  about  Clare,  to  near  Maiden,  on  the 
south  :  and  from  Brain  tree,  on  the  west,  to  Aldham  and 
the  Teys,  on  the  east.  ' 

V.  1.  P.  27.  "  Having  thus,"  says  tlie  Reporter, 
^*  struck  off  the  three  strong  land  districts,  that  of  the 

Roodings, 

*  This,  I  have  plea«:ure  in  saying,  i^  written,  T  conceive.  In  the  best 
style  of  Keport.    ll  well  describes  a  •calc-land  passage  of  country,  i 
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Soodhigfl^  the  fnairitiine  district  tff  rich  lostm^  the  turnip 
loam,  and  the  chalk,  tliere  remains  the  larger  part  of  tt^ 
countjr^  which  is  ao  i«teniiixed  with  a  rarietj  of  loams,  diat 
fio  separalion  cao  with  propriety  be  made.  The  variety  of 
soils  in  this  space  is  gi^at*  At  Foxheartb,  Leiston,  and 
Borely,  there  is  much  sand ;  at  Lamarsh,  sonie  very  rich 
sandv  loam ;  also  a  line  white  sandy  loam  at  Bulmer,  and 
Belchamp  Walter*  At  the  Hedinghaites  and  Halsted,  rich 
vales  iHider  bops;  at  Marksball,  &c.  strong  clays ;  at  Wick-' 
ham  Bishop,  sound  sandy  loams.^ 

V.  I.  P.  241  (section  "  Course  of  Cteps  '* !)  "  I  war 
told  by  many  persons,  that  th^  soils  of  -  the  county  ot 
Essex  were  so  intermixed,  that  no  map  couM  be  given  of 
them,  and  the  titles  annexed  to  Mr.  Vancouver's  districts 
were  cited  as  a  proof  that  he  could  scarcely  avoid  rotming 
together  in  every  one  of  his  divisions,  soils  directly  the 
reverse  of  each  other ;  but  after  viewing  the  county  ra  its 
principal  features,  there  appeared  to  be  some  clear  dis- 
criminations :  after  these  were  made,  however,  there  re« 
mained  a  large  portion^of  the  county,  in  which  the  mix-' 
ture  of  soil  and  management  were  so  nearly  what  the 
general  opinion  had  represented  the  whole,  ^at  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  one  mass  of  miscellaneous  soils,  in 
which  they  are  all  found,  and  under  every  kind  of  ma« 
nagement.** 

Further  remarks,  relating  to  this  division,  within  North* 
east  Essex.— V.  I.  P.  27.  "  Finer  land  is  very  rarely  to 
be  seen,  than  a  vein  of  loamy  sand  found  at  Bordy,  Bel- 
champ,  Bulmer,  and  Gestin^thorpe.  It  is  in  the  state  of 
fallow,  after  rain,  nearly  white ;  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  sand  in  it.  I  found  a  farm  (Brickwall)  at 
Bulmer  of  this  soil,  but  not  so  white  as  some ;  the  land  so 
good,  .apparently,  and  of  so'^high  a  reputation,  that  I 
brought  away  a  specimen  of  it.  These  sands  are  exceed-  . 
ingly  fertile ;  four  or  five  quarters  of  wheats  six  or  seven 
,of  barley,  seven  or  eight  of  oats,  and  four  or  five  of  pease, 
are  not  uncommon  crops  on  them.  There  is  a  strong 
principle  of  adhesion  in  them,  though  so  sandy  to  the 
touch ;  for  if  placed  in  the  wet,  they  become  haixl  clods. 
In  all  this  country,  whatever  land  does  not  want  draining, 
is  excellent. 

"  About  BalHngdon,  Middleton,  &c.  the  general  fea* 

.  tures  of  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Stour,  the  slopes  that 

hang  to  the  meadows  are  a  fine,  sound,  friable,  sandy 

Igam  ^  the  hills  are  strong  and  barsb^  tod  near  a  stiff 
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clay,  but  with  variation^.  The  Sutfolk  side  of  the  river 
presents  nealrly  the  same  featdresj  with  the  exception  that 
the  range  of  slope  from  Meiford  to  Sadbtiry  is  superioi*j 
and  rsy  indeed,  a  tract  of  sdme  of  the  finest  and  deepest 
loam  in  that  county. 

"About  Little  Maplesteadi  they  h^ve  light  loams  pa 
gfavel,  and  good  strotig  loam,  two  feet  deep,  on  a  whitish 
tlay  marl  bottom;  some  of  this  wants  draining.  The 
texture  of  the  loam  is  excelleint;  it  varies  in  tenacity* 

"Great  Maplestead  resembles  Little  Maplestead ;  about 
half  the  parish  may  admit  turnips,  and  the  other  half  too 
heavy.  It  is  a  hilly  country^  and  the  vales  and  slopes 
good  land'^  the  tops  Of  the  hills  heavy,  but  with  varia- 
tions. 

"From  Sibble  Hedingham  to  Wethersfield,  is,  in  gene*:^ 
ral,  strong  loam  on  a  clay  marl  bottom,  all  drained^  but 
too  wet  for  turnips :  ,st  large  portion  suoimeNfallowed,  aud 
laid  up  on  the  two-bout  ridge  for  barley  or  wheat, 

"  Around  Spains-hall,  Mr.  RuGGles  possesses  lOdO  acrefs 
within  a  hedge:  the  soil  of  two  sorts;  one  dry,  sound j 
gravelly,  or  sandy  loam  ;  the  other,  strong  loam ;  both  on 
clay  marl,  but  the  former  18  to  24  inches  deep;  so  that 
the  permeable  space  below  the  plough  is  sufficiently  deep 
to  render  drains  unnecessary;  but  where  the  loam  is 
more  tenacious,  and  nearer  the  clay,  thdre  draining  is 
necessary,  and  turnips  improper.  The  dry  land  runs  to 
white  clover,  and  makes  fine  pasture  and  upland  meadow* 
The  whole  is,  on  an  average,  worth  from  20^.  to  25^*  per 
acre ;  some  30^. 

"From  Braintree  to  Coggeshall,  strong  loam  on  clay  : 
many  fallows  on  the  two-bout  ridge  for  barley  and  wheat* 
At  Markshall,  very  stiff  and  tenacious,  and,  iii  many  fields, 
shallow,  on  an  ill-looking  yellow  clay  bottom  ;  but  seeing 
very  fine  crops  of  Wheat  on  it,  t  examined  the  thin  surface, 
and  remarked,  that  with  all  its  tenacity,  it  was  of  a  good 
texture  for  so  strong  a  soil. 

"  About  Coggesnall,  in  the  vale>  a  very  6ne^  rich, 
putrid  (?)  loapi,  eighteen  inched  deep^  on  clay;  worth 
40^.  to  60s,  an  acre  for  common  crops.  Mr.  Hanbury's 
farm  there,  and  much  of  the  higher  lands  in  the  vicinity, 
a  strong,  stiff,  wet  loam  on  a  whitish  clay  marl ;  but  he 
thinks,  not  so  heavy  a  soil  as  in  the.Roodings. 

**  Little  Tey,  heavy;  Feering,  heavy,  but  very  good; 
Bradwell,  a  kindly  soil ;  Cressing,  heavy,  but  good. 

"  The  tales,  and  part  of  the  slopes,  at  Kelvedon,  are  a 
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frood  sandy  loaxn  \  but  the  flatter  parts,  and  general 
ace»  is  strong  loat^  on  clay,  and  d.11  summer-fallowed. 

**  The  soil  around  Felix-hall  has  the  varieties  of  this 
part  of  Essex,  but  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  a 
strong  heavy  loam  on  a  whitish  clay  inarl :  there  are  some 
fields  which  will  admit  turnips,  but  very  few  with  pro- 
priety i  and  summer-fallowing  the  characteristic  feabire* 
The  surface,  nine  or  ten  inches  deep ;  and  drains  well  by 
hollow  cuts :  the  same  features,  in  tjbis  respect,  continue 
to  Wiiham. 

**  Birch,  Great  and  Little,  various ;  some  dry,  some 
strong  :  a  mixed  loam  on  a  whitish  clay. marl;  also  a  dry 
loam  proper  for  turnips  The  parish  being  valded  for  the 
rateSy  the  dry  turnip  land  was  estimated  higher  than  the 
heavy  land;  yet  the 'latter,  if  gn  a  brovvn  clay  bottom, 
gives  greater  crops;  but  not,  if  on  a  whitish  clay  marl 
bottom. 

**  Messing,  lighter  than  Bifch." 

No.  VI.  ("Turnep  Loam").  This  is  the  Colchester 
district,  or  division.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Suf- 
folk ;  the  town  of  Colchester  being  situated  toward  its 
tenter. — Vt  I^  P.  25.  "Colchester  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  district  of  dry,  sandy,  and  gravelly  loam,  which 
is  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  turnip  culture ;  it  extends 
east  and  west  ffom  Stanway  to  the  Bromleys,  and  nortib 
and  south  from  Mistley  to  Fingringhoe.  The  additional 
tract  added  in  the  map,  extending  towards  Bures,  par- 
takes in  a  good  measure,  of  the  isame  soil,  but  with  more 
variations  from  a  mixture  of  heavier  fields.  Part  of  Cop- 
dock,  Stanway,  and  Lexdeuj  is  a  sand,  and  a  loamy  sand 
ton  a  gravel  bottom ;  much  of  it  light,  and  much  also  so 
deep  above  the  gravel,  as  to  be  very  exceHent  land,  and, 
in  wet  seasons,  yields  great  crops.  Pretty  Considerable 
tracts  near  Colchester  are  in  the  occupation  of  gardeners, 
tvho,  beside  supplying  the  town  and  barracks  with  vegeta- 
bles, raise  considerable  quantities  of  garden  seeds  fur  the 
country,  and  the  supply  of  London. 

**  About  Beerchurcb,"  (Dony land)  "&c.  a  dry,  sound, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  loam ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  good  turnip 
land,  and  for  feeding  off  j  but  most  productive  in  wet 
seasons,  and  some  apt  to  burn  in  dry  ones,  from  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  surface  soil,  or  the  sharpness  of  the  under 
stratum.  Of  this  description  is  a  level  of  sound  dry.  land, 
\vith  some  varifiitions,  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  town. 

<*  Most  of  the  land  from  Colchester  to  ManioKiree,  is 

nearly  the  same  light  loamy  sand,  or  sandy  foam  on 
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gravel,  ^ch  is  found  at  Ardleigbt  much  of  Lawford 

No.  IL  ("fertile  Loam").  The  par(:  of  this  division, 
which  is  comprized  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  De^ 
partment^  ]ies  between  the  last-meQtioned  division  and 
-the  sea^  The  "  district'*  (1)  at  large,  is  a  narrow  ragged 
margin^  winding  along  the  sea  coast,  the  estuaries,  and  th^ 
Thames,  to  the  extent  of  eighty  miles  or  more  (reaching 
from  one  corner  of  the  County  to  its  opposite  extreme); 
yet  not,  in  many  parts,  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  mile$ 
in  width.  The  part  of  this  pretty  green  .fringe  which  is 
attached  to  North  Essex,  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  tb6 
estuary  of  the  Stour,  at  Harwich^  to  the  head  of  tha 
estuatyof  the  Blackwater^  near  Maiden;,  and  includes 
the  island  of  Mersea.-— The  following  are  die  Reportet*s 
observations  on  these  parts. 

V.  I.  P.  9.  ^<  At  Bradfield,  liear  Mdningtree^  I  entered 
a  soil  which  had  not  occurred  befojre  during  the  course  of 
tlie  journey ;  a  very  rich  loam^  which^  apparently  and  to 
the  touch,  should  not  be  called  either  a  sandy  or  a  clayey 
loam ;  perhaps  an  impalpable  one  would  not  be  aa  im^ 
pmper  term.  It  nearly  resembles  the  fine  loams  of 
Flanders.  The  dry  surface  is  a  very  light  pate  stone 
colour,  tending  to  wbite^  and  id  many  fields  atttioit  whiter 
It  is  tenacious  or  friable,  acdoMing  to  weather;  the  clods 
are  found  sometimes  as  hard  as  those  of  pure  clay,  but  fall 
by  rain  to  pawder,  after  well  roasting  in  the  sun.  The 
quantity  of  sand,  or  rather  probably  the  sl^e  of  the  parti^ 
cles,  gives  the  variation  of  being  pitchy^  and  adhering  to 
the  mould-board  of  the  plough,  rather  more  than  the  qua* 
Kiy  <rf  the  under  istratum,  which  is  very  crenerally  a  strong 
loam,  tending  to  that  species  of  clay  which  in  some  cases 
moulders  into  small  particles,  and  in  others  shivers,  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  into  dies,  and  angular  bits ;  the  - 
colour  dark  brown.  Some  of  the  stifier  bottoms  assume 
the  appearance  of  tile  clay^  and  has  a  yellow  hue.  Som^ 
of  these  very  rich  loams  are,  from  a  gravelly  tendency  of 
the  subsoil,  or  from  the  depth  and  more  sandy  quality  of 
the  surface  mould,  dry  enough  for  turnips^:  a  few  dry 
enough  to  feed  off  with  sheep ;  but  the  much  larger  ex- 
tent in  several  parishes,  consists  of  a  loam  too  heavy  and 
too  retentive  of  moisture  for  that  root;  so  that  in  much 
the  greater  part,  a  summer fdloxv  is  given  once  in  four  or 
five  years.  Mr.  HaiiDY,  of  Bradfield,  shewed  me  many 
i^elds  of  these  soils  at  that  place,  and  also  at  Wicks ;  the 
latter  stronger,  mor^  retentive,  and  wetter,  than  those  of 
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'Bradfieldj  yielding  greater  crops  of  corn,  but  worked  with 
more  difficulty  and  expense,  than  the  lands  at  Bradfield, 
•sticking  to  the  ploughs  like  pitch.  The  farming  traveller 
will  find  these  soils  deserving  much  attention ;  for  they 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  whole  counties,  and,  I  suspect,  no 
where  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  There  is  much  re- 
semblaqce  with  the  fine  loams  of  East  Norfolk,  but  arc 
more  stiff,  and  difficult  to  manage. 

*•  Wrabness  parish  has  more  sandl  Ramsey  is  moire 
generally  heavy*  Wicks  has  some  turnip  land,  but  more 
that  is  heavier  than  Bradfield.  Dov^rcourt  much  fine 
turnip  land }  but  in  all  of  them  the  good  loams  are  of  this 
-pale  and  impalpable  character. 

•^  Bradfield  to  Tendring,  heavy  ;.  but  a  level  of  200  aqres 
about  Tendring,  chiefly  turnip  land. 

^*  Beaumont  genei^ally  strong,  but  has  some  turnip 
land. 

**  To  Ramsey  and  Harwich  very  good  turnip  loams ;  but 
'  some  heavy  thAt  are  excellent,  of  the  quality  above  de- 
scribed. 

V.  I.  P.  11.  "  The  same  fine  impalpable  loams  are  at 
Little  Oakley,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  ScOTT  showed  me  the 
Variations  bf  soil ;  some  of  the  high  lands  strong,  but  much 
lighter,  and  turnip  land  ;  the  slopes  lights  and  finishing  in 
the  marsh,  where  the  arable  is  very  heavy  and  strong,  but 
^rich.  All  the  stronger  loams  here  are  of  so  tenacious  a 
quality,  that,  when  moist,  they  stick  to  the  plough  like 
pitchy  so  that  cast  plough^irons,  they  assert,  cannot  be 
'used. 

*•  The  same  land  is  found  at  Beaumont,  and  with  dearly 
the  same  variations;    thi^  township   was  named  to   me 
'  as  one  of,  if    not  the  best  in  the  whole  hundred  of 
Tendrin,^. 

*^  At  Kirby,  I  remarked  a  browner  hue  in  the  soil  of 
Some  of  the  fallows,  inclining  a  shade  or  two  to  red ;  but 
'  many  of  them  are  still  of  the  same  pale  and  excellent  loam 
which  has  travelled  with  me  from  Mistley. 

^•Thistoam  ©ccursalsoat  (ireat  Holland,  with  the  ge- 
neral variation  of  some  admitting  turnips,  and  some  being 
•  too  heavy  for  that  root.  Mr.  Cotrs  agreed  with  me^  in 
its  resemblance  to  the  best  lain!  of  Fleg  hundred,  in 
Morfoik,  and  remarked  that,  like  Fleg,  it  is  pale  and 
ileep,  and  works  wet  or  dry.  A  fourth  of  the  parish  is 
mixed,  and  dry  enough  for  turnips  ;  but  the  strong  land  is 
in  higher  estimatiotu 
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^  Great  Clackton  has  more  light  ^Dd  poorer  land  than 
in  the  parishes  yet  noted,  and  some  wet ;  but  it  possesses 
a  good  deal  of  the  fine  strong  loam.  In  Little  Clackton 
mqch  strong  land.  At  St.  Ossyth's  are  the  same  soils ; 
but  more  light  for  turnips  than  of  the  impalpable  Ioams« 

"  ToUesbury,  strong  but  rich  loam,  Tolesbunt  Darceyj 
some  heavy,  but  good ;  the  rest  good  free  mixed  loam. 
Goldbanger,  dry  and  very  good  turnip  loam.  Becking^ 
ham,  good,  and  not  strong.  Ousy  Island,  in  Black^ater^ 
a  fine  spot  of  200  acres,  rich  turnip  loam* 

^<  By  far  the  most  interesting  tract  of  land  near  Maldon*, 
is  the  dead  level  space  which  extends  froqa  about  Lang-* 
ford,  along  the  coast,  to  Goldbanger  church,  and  is  o( 
various  breadths.  Much  the  greater  part  is  arable,  there 
being  only  here  and  there  a  pasture  of  convenience.  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Lee  to  his  fam^i  at  Goldbanger,  and 
found  that  the  soil  improved  as  1  advanced  for  about  five 
miles«  His  fields  close  to  the  sea  wall  are  of  an  excellent 
quality;  a  deep, putrid,  dry,  sound,  friable,  red  and  black 
earth,  for  two  feet  deep,  on  a  bottom  of  gravel,  which 
forms  the  subsoil  of  the  whole  level.  The  crops  equal  to 
the  appearance  of  the  land,  which  is  of  admirable  ferti-? 
lity :  it  does  much  better  for  barley  than  wheat,  having 
had  ten  (quarters  an  acre  of  the  former  on  it,  but  sevf  n 
common.  Qf  oats,  eight  or  ten  constantly.'  I  saw  im- 
mense crop^  of  beans  on  it.  It  extends  to  the  sea  wall. 
I  brought  specimens  for  chymical  examination. 

**  Some  spots,  however,  of  a  loose  fi<othy  sand,  are  bad,^ 
and  crops  of  every  kind  failing,  either  eaten  by  the  wire- 
worm,  or  root-fallen.  These  should  be  squared  for  a  dif- 
ferent management,  and  would  be  much  safer  if  trodden, 
well  after  sowing,  even  in  wet  weather ;  they  could  not 
be  too  much  kneaded.  A  coat  of  clay,  were  it  to  be  ha.d,. 
would  much  improve  them." 

V.  }.  P.  13.  **  The  soil  of  Mersea  Island  h  all  good; 
in  general  a  sandy  loam,  very  rich  and  fertile.  It  has  na 
wet  strong  clay,  nor  any  striking  tendency  to  it,  except  a 
narrow  slope  falling  from  the  ceneral  level  of  the  surface,^^ 
down  to  the  narrow  tract  of  the  north  marshes.  Here 
there  is  some  strong  land ;  but  land-draining  is  rarely  ne- 
cessary, except  on  spots,  and  for  carrying  off  springs.  la 
a  similar  manner  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  gene- 
rally light  land,  dry,  sound,  ana  very  excellent  turnip  soil ; 
and  the  centre  of  the  isle  from  £.  to  W.  contains  the 
best  land,  which  they  call  a  'mixed  soU.  Much  of  this  par^ 
i#  as  fine  land  as  any  one  can  wish  to  farm ;  a  sandy  loasfi,^ 
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not  gritty,  nor  impalpable,  of  a  4ark  hazel  Wcrwp  colour ; 
friable,  yet  moist;  nevet  bums;  wants  no  drains;  not 
dry  enough,  however,  to  eat  off  turnips,  a$  the  lower 
eUratum  is  a  ycllotv  adhesive  loam.^  The  dry  turnip  loams 
are  very  sandy,  and  the  grains  of  sand  large  and  gritty ; 
this  also  is  very  fine  and  profitable  land.  1  he  rentof  uie 
Vfhole  island  may  be  2Qs.  or  2U.  per  acre;  but  rising 
rsipidly,  the  late  bargainsi  having  beeq  |n|ide  fit  25^.  30y« 
find  even  40^." 

In  looking  over  the  map,  before  I  had  read  the  above 
retnarks,  I  had  conceived  the  green. edging,  marked  Jh  to 
be  the  marshes  or  waterformed  lands  c?  Es^t ;  ,and  had, 
in  my  mipd,  given  the  Reportev  some  credit  for  tbu$ 
iingeniously  stringing  t^em  together;  so  as  to  enable  one 
%o  compare,  with  the  least  trouble,  the  \VaterlandR  of 
^^e^,  with  those  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge,  &g^  But 
instead  thereof,  those  of  Essex  9ite  €onfus€4  ^vith  the  no* 
piral  aboriginal  Iftrids  of  thp  County, — in  the  san^e 
1*  district**  of  W// 

No.  VL  ("Cliny.'VA  small  plot,  situated  in  the.  line, 
between  Colphester  and  Maiden).— -V.  I.  P.  ?3.  "the 
second  strong  land  district  is  that  sitiaii  space  including 
Wigborough,  Peldon,  &c. 

**  One-third  of  Layer  de  Ja  Hay e^  is  light  turnip  land, 
and  two-thirds  top  strong  to  feed  off  that  crop  on  the 
land.  The  heavy  land  here  h  ^  shallow  surface  on  a  veiy 
strong  loam  bottom,  but  Mr.  Bu:cton  thinks,  not  clav.  It 
is  exceedingly  vfet :  he  1k^  tried  land  draining  at  half  a 
rod  asquder,  and  no  benefit  whatever  resuked  from  it. 
,  Tiles  might  be  made  of  the  loam*  It  is  evident  enough 
that  thiasoil  is>  to  every  p^rpose  of  farming  discrimina- 
tion, clay. 

"  At  Abberton,  I  found  ft  strong  brown  clay,  tenacious, 
but  good.  At  Langetiho^,  what  1  saw  was  generally 
strong  apd  heavy. 

'"  At  Qreslt  Wigborough  a  new  soil  occurred  :  the 
.  fttrmers  call  it  strong  loam,  find  so  it  is;  but  the  strength, 
heaviness,  and  tenacity  are  such,  tliiit  it  has  all  the  quali- 
^iesof  the  stiffest  clay.  It  will  not  bear  barley;  toniips 
are  oijt  of  the  question.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  and 
falls  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  into  dies  and  angu- 
lar bits;  but  does  not,  like  weaker  soils,  crmnble  into 
Eowder :  a  very  decisive  (:baracterist^  whereby  to  diiscri- 
jinate  these  soil^.  It  i^  nearly  the  same  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  There  are  no  springs  in  it;  so  that 
^he  farmers  suffer  a  veiy  great  inconvenience  in  sending 
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(sometimes  si^veral  mites)  fpr  water.  HoHow-draiijs,  fpr 
surface  water,  are  absolutely  useless ;  tbey  will  not  draw 
for  a  single  yard.  The  expenge  of  worViug  sv|cti  ^  soil,  isj^ 
of  course,  great;  but  the  crops  are  gre?^t  a'sQ.  They 
throw  the  &lows  on  to  the  four-furrowed  ridge  fof 
winter. 
'*  At  Peldon,  some  very  strong  land, 
**  Lj^er  Marney,  and  Layer  Breton,  strong.'* 
Fossils,-^  V.  LP.  li.  *^At  Harwich  examined  the 
strata  of  the  cliff.  The  conversion  of  the  clay  ooze  into 
tliat  nard  stone  of  which  Framlinghaip  and  Orford  castles 
^»e  built,  is  curious.  It  is  found  here  quite  soft  lite  ciay> 
and  in  ail  the  progressive  stages,  till  it  becomes  stone^ 
There  are  masses  of  it,  which  ^re  at  one  end  OQze, 
and  at  the  other  stone.  There  \%  also  a  stratum 
of  concreted  shells,  which  breaking  down  fron\  the  cliff, 
are  found  in  lumps  below ;  some  of  them  mixed  witb 
pyrites,  of  which  imperfect  ore,  pieces  are  found  scat* 
tered.  I  brought  away  specimens  of  these  aoils,  stones, 
&c.  and  have  since  found  that  a  given  weight  of  the  ooze 
stone  contains  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  air  (gas) 
than  the  ooze  itself,  being  as  U^  to  1£.'* 

It  would  not  be  ingenuous  were  I  not  to  express  the 
aatisfactioi)  }  have  experieucedj^in  perusipg,  and  abstract- 
ing, the  Secretary's  account  of  the  soils  and  substrata  of 
Essex.  The  matter  auKi  the  manner  equally  show,  that, 
when  this  voluminous  author  allows  himself  time  to  ex-^ 
amine  and  thinky  he  not  only  can  wii?%  bujt  con\:ey  to  hia^ 
readers  valu^l^le  informsi^ioq. 


POLITICAI,  ECONOMY. 


L^PRopRiATiOiN. — Neither  in  th^e  chaper  ^  Enclosing,*^ 
in  the  first  volume,  nor  in  that  entitled  "  Wastes,'*  in  the 
second,  have  I  found  any  thing  which,  claims  notice^j^ 
here,  relative  to  th,e  state  of  Appropriation,  in  Northeast  ^ 
Essex. 

The  following  is  the  Reporter's  general  remark,  on  this 

subject,  respecting  t6e  County  at  larg^,— y.  L  p.  ie4« 

*^  K.k4  "E^sex 
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^*  {isse:^  has  for  aces  been  an  enclosed  coutitry,  so  that 
there  was  no  field  here  for  the  great  parliamentary  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  so  many  other  counties ; 
few  appUcatio^ns  have  b^en  pnade,  till  very  lately,  and 
these  are  not  yet  in  a  state  to  afford  any  information 
that  is  material.'* 

PROxisiONS—y.  II.  P.  376.  ^'  In  June  1767  I  found 
the  prices  at  Hedingham,  Praintr^e,  &c.  to  be  as  follow : 
butter  6 iff.  per  lb. ;  such  cheese  as  the  poof-  ate  3jrf.  per 
^b. ;  mutton  4jrf.  per  11^,;  beef  4^.  per  Ib.^  ve^l  ^d.pex 
lb. ;  candles  7^.  per  lb. ;  coj^ls  l/.  13^.  per  chaldron. 

"  Jn  17^4,  Mr.  Va$^couv6II  in  the  same  district  found : 
butter  I0\d,  per  11^. ;  cheese  €i(i.  pfsr  lb.  j  mutton  4id.  per 
ib. ;  beef  4  W   per  lb. ;  veal  Sid,  per  lb. 

"In  1805,  I  agaiq  found  at  the  same  places  the  prices 
tbbe:  butter  13(^.  per  lb.;  cheese  8rf.  per  lb.  ;  mutton 
^id.  per  lb.;  beef  Sd.  per  lb.;  veal  9ji.  per  lb. ;  candles 
}  l^rf.  per  lb.;  co2\,ls  3/,  per  chaldron.  Rise  per  pent,  on 
these  articles  in  eleven  years;  in  butter  23^,  in  cheesjet 
33,  in  mutton  72,  in  beer  77^  in  year72." 

FUEU—V.  11.  P.  381  (by  Mr.  Howlett).  V  Forty  years 
ago  our  farmers  burnt  very  little  else  but  w'>od  ;  at  pre- 
sent a  large  proportion  of  them  burn  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  coal ;  and  this  quantity  is  every  year  increasing, 
pentlemen  and  tradesmen  ha'^re  always  burnt  both;,  but 
coal^  is  every  xyherie  gaining  gi-ound  upon  wood ;  and  in  a 
few  years,  noj^  ipfiprob^bly  a  great  part  of  oiijr  ^bourep 
•must  have  recourse  to  the  same  substitute.'* 

Manufactures.— y.  11.  P.  390  (by  Mi*.  Howlett). 
**  The  woollen  manufacture  for  time  immemorial  h^^ 
taken  the  lead  ir^  thi$  county  ;  but  from  it^  long  continued 
dwindling  condition,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  will  many 
year?  remain  so. 

'  **  Our  manufacture  of  sacks  for  the  use  of  our  farmers^ 
from  ^f^ij-'lncrQaJsing  cijltivatiqn,  seems  gradui(lly  ad- 
vancing. I  know  not  that  that  of  h6p-bag§  Js  any  where 
very  flourishing  amongst  vis  :  this  manufactqre,  from  the 
deficiency  of  our  crops  in  the  years  1799  and  1800,  \v^s 
astonishingly  diminished,  but  is  now,  January  1802^  re- 
viving.- . 

Same  page  (by  On?).  "Baize  wool  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bocking,  which  varies  a^  to  lengthy  pliancy, 
ind  softness,  according  to  the  so/t  into  whicn  it  is  to  be 
)vove,  is  delivered  out  to  the  spinner,  who  alwavs  cards  it 
ipo^  to  be  returned  in  nearly  air  equal  weight  of  ys^rn. 
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'  V.  II.  P.  393.  (by  the  Reporter.)  "At  CoggeshalJ, 
gome  baize  are  still  m^de  ;  and  the  straw-rplat  fabric  ha$ 
got  io;^  by  which  lar^  earnings  are  lifiade.  This  is  s^lso 
well  established  at  Bocking  and  Braintree,  where  some 
shops  t?ke  to  the  amount  of  60/.  or  70/.  per  week  j  and  at 
liedingham  one  man  hs^s  bought  to  the  ^mo^nt  of  1500^ 
in  a  year. 

**  At  Colchester,  in  th^  mauufacture  of  baize  for  Spain^ 
are  employed  about  150  or  160  men,  who  earn  about  14^^ 
per  week  each ;  about  the,  same  number  of  women  and 
children,  who  eafn  from  45.  to  Ts.  per  week.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  nearly  five  times  the 
above  number  were  employed  ;  and  it  is  probable  at  le^st 
jhat  number  will  be  employed  on  the  return  of  peace. 

<f  Weeklif  Manufacture  of  Baiz^  in  Colchester ^  1794. 

IN   PEACE. 

In  the  time  of  peace  immediately  preceding")  .q^, 

the  present  war,    ^-------     j  ^ 

Exported,  or  used  at  home,     ------  400 

JIaud§  employ e4  in  Colchester  and  the  adja-)  on  ooo 

ppnt  country,   rr--*---*     )  '^^. 

IN  WAR, 

In  the  time  of  war,  January  1794,    -    ¥    -     -  160 

Exported,  or  used  at  home,    ------  40 

llands  employed  in  Colchester  ?ind  the  adja-\       SOOO' 
cent  country,    ---------     ) 

Fisheries.-- V.  II.  P.  387.  (by  the  Reporter.)  «  In  the 
Blackwater  river,  &c.  is  axonsiderable  oyster  fishery,  and 
IjVest  Mersea  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  dredgers : 
above  30  boats  belong  to  the  island,  and  are  almost  always 
at  work.  Vess.els  come  from  Kent  to  purchase  the 
oysters  \  and  they  sell  some  to  Wivenhoe,  where  the  Col- 
chester beds  are.  They  are  sold  by  the  tub  of  two  bushels; 
generally  from  4^.  to  6^.  a  t^b  ;  at  present  6s,  A  dredg- 
ing boat  is  from^  14  to  30  or  40  tons  burthen;  all  are 
•decked,  and  built  at  Wivenhoe,  Brightlingsea,  &c.  &c. 
The  price  10/.  a  ton  for  the  hull  of  the  vessel  only;  and 
fitting  out  one  of  20  tons  will  demand  150/.  There  are 
from  two  to  four  men  to  each  vessel,  who  are  paid  by 
shares ;  and  the  master  has  a  share  for  the  vessel.  In  the 
spring  they  go  to  the  coast  of  Hants  and  Dorset,  dredging 
tnere  :  last  week  Mr.  Buxton  counted  130  vessels  at  work 
within  siglit  of  Mersea.  This  fishery  is  an  object  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  country,  from  the  earnings 
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beii>g  great :  when  the  men  d  je^  their  families  eome  to  the 
parish  greatly  increased  hy  the  number  ofapprentices  th^y 
nave  taken.  Can  any  thing  be  so  preposterous  as  a  policy 
of  the  poor,  which  permits  the  benefit  of  commerce  ^nd 
manufactures  to  load  the  land  with  rat^  at  8^.  in  the 
pound  r* 

Poor  IIates.— The  County  of  Essex  is  a  proper  field  in 
which  to  observe  the  mischiefs,  notonly  of  mancfactores, 
but  even  of  fisheeies,— -Knif^r  ihe  extsHng  laws,-^ijo  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country.  And  as  the  now 
blighted  manufactures  of  Essex  weteforcedj  by  an  inordi* 
nate  commerce,  to  the  bloated  state  i^ich  brought  on  their 
decay,  in  the  part  of  the  county  which  is  now  in  view, — 
I  will  here  insert,  an  extract  from  the  Secretary's  long  list 
of  notices  on  the  **  Poor  Rates,"  in  Essex. 
vY»I.  P.  87.  "Belchamp  Walter,  5*.  in  the  pound ; 
have  been  I2s.  and  13^. ;  were  once  only  Zs.  6d. 

^Little  Maplestead,  1804,  lU.  in  the  pound;  25  yeaia 
ago,  2s. 

**  Hastekd,  now  12^.  to  H^. ;  were  once  38^. 

**Castle  Hedinghara,  105. ;  but  on  nominal  rent. 

^  Bocking,  5s.  a  quarter  :  lowered  by  many  having  left 
the  parish,  and  by  the  straw-platting  being  introduced 
from  Gosfield. 

".  Hempstead,  is-  at  four-fifths  of  the  rent 

** Gosfield,  5^.  6d.  in  the  pound,  real  rent;  grefUly  in 
the  straw-plat. 

"  Coffgeshall,  IBs.  in  the  povmd,  at  three^fourths  rent, 

^^  Kelvcdon,  6s.  6<L  or  7^.  on  real  rent. 

**  Beerchurch,  5^.  to  7*.  Gd.  on  two^thirds,  or  th^ee^ 
fourths  rent 

*^At  Witham,  about  7^.  to  8^.  on  an  average:  qoto|i 
teal  rent,  but  near  it. 

'*  At  Hatfield  Peverel,  average  5s. .in  the  pound. 

"  At  Sandon,  4s.  On  real  rent 

**  At  Purley,  6*.  to  8^. 

^At  Colcfiester,  poor  only,  without  including  other 
rates,  from  85.  to  20^.;  probably,  on  1^  average,  iO^,  oa 
the  real  rent. 

**  At  Ardleigh,  6*.  in  the  pound  on  the  real  rent 

/*  At  Bradfield,  3^.  6d.  on  the  real  rent    " 

''  At  Little  Oakley,  all  parish  rates,  3^.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
real  rent.  ,  - 

*^  At  Beaumont,  5s.  on  three-fourths  real  rent. 

^  At  Great  Holland,  es.  in  the  pound  on  half  rent,  or 
15^. ;  mew  tents  estimated  at  30^. ;  this  is  is* 
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"  '*  At  Great  Clackton,  6s.  oq  the  rack» 

*<At  St.  Osyth's,  Sj;. 

•^  At  Layer  de  la  Hayc^  3*.  jn  the  pound,  ^ack^ 

**East  Mersea,  low;  West  Mersea,  high;  7j.  in  the 
pound  on  mx-tenths,  b^ng  rated  at  12^. ;  arising  from  the 
population  and  enmiugs  of  the  oyster-dredgers,  which 
like  manufactures^  so  often  cause  high  rates  by  ^e  very 
means  which  ou^bt  to  extinguish  them. 

^<  At  Great  Wtgborou^h,  rated  at  12^.  an  acre  rent;  it 
is  8^.  or  9^.  in  the  pound. 

"  At  Birch,  5s.  rack-cent. 

^^  At  Kelveddn,  6^.  on  tbree-fouttfas  rent. 

•*  At  Becking,  20^.  in  the  pound  oh  four-fifths  rent ; 
other  rates  make  it  205.  on  real  rent.  Mr.  Saville  has 
paid,  pn  rather  more  than  500  acres,  800/.  in  poor-rates, 
for  four  quarters,  within  two  years."  * 

Tithe.— V.  I.  P.  8a  "  General  average  of  56  notes, 
'4^.  9d*  per  acre,  great  and  small." 

s.   d. 

V.  I.  P.  S6,    **  Composition  per  acre,  1805,    •   4-    9 
1794,     .    3     5i 


»»> 


Raised  in  1 1  years,     •     -      1     3 j^' 

Bmba^KMBNT.— V.  11.  P.  253.  ifby  the  Reporter.)  "The 
whole  coast  of  Essex  to  the  ocean  ^md  theTbameS|  is  em- 
hadked  :  I  saw  no  exceptions  but  at  tjarwicb.  South  End, 
find  PurSeet ;  and  these  not  extensive.  These  embank- 
fDenis  are  most  of  them  old,  with  several  new  ones  of  salt- 
Ti>gs,  coiuiguous  to  older  intakes  proportionably  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  sea  retires ;  but  on  the  south  coast  of 
Tendring  hui^dred  no  new  acquisitions  are  thus  made ;  and 
they  have  apprehensions  that  the  sea  has  ^  strong  dispo- 
sition at  present  to  resume  some  of  its  former  grants.^' 

Markets.— V.  II.  P.  386.  (Reporter.)  "Ihe  town  of 
Colchester  was  always  a  populous  place,  and  therefore  a 
good  piarket  for  all  the  neighbouring  country :  the  declioe 
^  the  ttianufactory  lessened  its  powers  in  this  respect : 

but 

*  MAKUFACTX7aas.-«Tf  effects,  mischievous  as  these,  ar«  capable 
qf  being  brought  on  by  a  woolen  manufacture,  vrhat  may  not.be  ^x- 
tiected  from  the  failure  of  the co/frm/ra^e,— when  silks  have  recovered 
their  sway,  in  courts  and  foshibnahle  companies  througliout  Europe  I 
«^llie  in<ormeti<in  here  adduced  will  serve  to  show, — vtf hat  needed  no 
pf«^,**that«veD  the  woolen  m amvpactvrb,— vheninacil)7goaded- 
^  to  Cd|ra^>*-caD  bec9ine  a  grievous  curs^  in  a  country. 
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but  braving  since  become  the  Station  of  a  numerous liodji 
of  troops,  with  extensive  barracks  built,  it  has  fully,  and 
even  more  than  regained  its  former  importance  in  this 
lespect." 

Here,  we  see^  and  tbe  writer  of  the  above  extract  would 
seem  to/eel,  the  advantages  of  war  ! !  !-*-What  a  "  floq-^ 
fishing*'  (Country  is  this  J    How  prolific  \r\  *^  resource^*' ! 


RURAL  ECONOMY, 

TENANTED  ESTATES. 

JbiSTATES.— Pr(?preV/^r^.--V.  I.  P.  39.  (by  Mr.  Howlect.) 
"  If  by  estates^  are  meant  possessions  in  landed  property, 
they  are,  in  this  county,  in  point  of  size  and  extent,  Eumost 
infinitely  various :  from  one,  five,  and  ten  pounds  a  year, 
to  ten,  and  even  twenty,  thousand  ;  and,  although  there 
t»ay  be  a' few  considerable  and  extensive  estates  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  liobility.  Or  of  soipe  very  wealthy  priva-te  in- 
dividuals, yet,  perhaps,  there  never  was  fi  greater  prd]^or- 
tion  of  small  and  moderate-sized  farms,  the  properly  of 
mere  farmers,  who  retain  them  in  their  own  immediate 
Occupation,  than  at  present.  Such  has  been  the  fiourish- 
ing  state  of  agriculture  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  past^tbat 
scarcely  an  estate  is  sold,  if  divided  into  lots  of  forty  of 
fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  but  is  purcbased  by 
farmers,  who  can  certainly  afford  to  give  for  them  more 
than  almost  any  other  persons,  as  they  turn  them  to  the 
)rigbest  advantage  by  their  own  cultivation ;  and  hence 
tirises  a  fair  prospect  of  landed  property  gradually  return-* 
mg  to  a  situation  of  similar  possession  to  what  it  was  a 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  infe- 
rior gentry  resided  upon  their  estates  in  the  country,  and, 
by  their  generous  hospitality,  diffused  comfort  and  cheert 
fulness  around  them..  Nor  Jet  us  envy  or  grudge  the 
farmers  this  prosperity:  by  their  laborious  and  spirited 
exertions,  they  hig^hly  deserve  it.  Nor,  indeed,  after  all 
their  toils,  are  tbeir  acquisitions  of  wealth  comparable  to 
those  in  other  situations  and  departments  of  society.'* 

Tenures, — ^V.  I.  P.  41.  (by  the  same.)    "The  tenures 
«f  the  landed  proprietors  are  in  almost  all  the  diversities 
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cf  freehold)  leasehold,  and  copyhold ;  but  what  are-  the 
number  of  estates  bolden  by  these  several  species  of 
tenure,  or  what  their  proportion  to  each  other,  either  io 
number,  value,  or  extent,  I  am  totally  unable  to  say.  I 
conjecture,  however,  that  freehold  estates  are  by  mucb 
the  most  numerous,  extensive^  and  valuable.  Next  to 
these  are  the  copyhold,  there  being  few  parishes  in  any 
part  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  quarter  of  Dunniiow^^ 
m  which  there  are  not  one,  two,  three,  or  more  manors ; 
to  the  lords  of  which,  annual  quit-rents  are  paid,  besides- 
fines,  or  beriotsy  upon  deaths,  purchases,  or  other  events 
or  contingencies;  some  certain  and. fixed,  others  variable 
and  arbitrary.  Our  leasehold  estates  are,  I  suppose,  by 
much  the  fewest,  and  least  extensive.  We  nave  alsa 
many  estates  in  mortmain,  belonging  to  Guy^s  and  Christ's 
Hospitals,  and  qtber  corporate  bodies.^' 

Draining  ^tates.— Much  have  we  longbeard,  concern* 
ing  the  ^bush»draining^'  of  Essex;  and  the  subjoined 
description  of  it  having  been  drawn  up^  by  an  improrer  of 
.note,  in  the  part  of  Essex  now  under  research  for  inforn^* 
ation,  I  think  it  right  to  insert  it,  here,  at  length. 

V.  II.  P.  169.  "  Essex  under-draining,  by  L.  Ma- 
JENDIE,  Esq.— *^  1.  The  course  of  the  drains  being  deter* 
mined  upon  (on  which  the  greatest  judgment  and  atten- 
tion are  requisite)  they  are  drawn  out  by  a  plough  with 
foar,  and  often  six  horses,  a  suitable  deptn ;  the  small,  or 
landoditch  spade^  is  then  used,  with  wmch  the  drains  are 
formed,  in  depth  twelve  inches,  which^  added  to  that  first 
obtained  by  the  plough,  is  generally  quite  sufficient. 

"2.  The  drains^  when  spitted,  are  filled  with  spray 
wood  covered  with  straw,  ana  the  earth  is  shovelled^  wnicn 
completes  the  operation.  Some  farmers,  to  decrease  ex- 
pense, use  haulm  instead  of  straw,  and  some  exclude  the 
wood  altogether,  using  only  straw,  or  haulm,  pressed  hard 
with  a  spade  into  the  drains ;  but  this  last  is  a  vpry  infe- 
rior practice.  The  best  and  most  usual  way  is,  t6fill  witb 
good  spray  wood,  which  is  covered  with  wheats  straw 
tu'isted  or  spun  into  long  bands  or  ropes,  with  a  simple 
instrument  now  in  possession;  these  ropes  are  expediti- 
ously made,  and  wnen  duly  pressed  into  the  drains,  give 
them  a  firmness  and  durability  superior  to  those  where  the 
straw  or  haulm  is  loqsely  put  in. 

"  3.  The  usual  distance  between  the  drains  in  ^$sex  i$ 

•ill ,  .  . 

*  Mr,  Howlett^  parochial  residence. 
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one  rod)  but  in  very  stubborn  soils,  especially  in  those 

where  the  under  stratum  is  a  stiff  blue  day,  I  nave  found 

it  adriseable  to  make  the  drains  at  half  a  rod  apart ;  the 

increased  expence  is  amply  repaid  by  the  superior  dryness 

'  of  the  land. 

"  4.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  drains  are  best 
when  narrow ;  l|ie  small,  or  land-ditch  spade;  should  thera 
be  made  gradually  tapering  from  the  shoulder  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  which  shoutd  not  be  more  than  one  inch  at  the 
most  m  width.  Th^  expec^se  in  wood  aud  straw  are  also' 
t>y  this  means  diminisbeu. 

"  5.  The  fewer  outlets  from  the  main  or  receiving 
drains  into  the  ditches  ^f  the  fields,  the  .better ;  these 
'fibould  also  be  frequently  visited  and  kept  open,  or  the 
drains  in  the  Aeid  will  blow.  These  general  outlets, 
without  such  attention,  ai^e  frecpiently  stopped  up  by  the 
treading  of  cattle  or  other  accidents. 

^6.  It  is  advisable  to  fill  up  the  drains  with  wood,  iic. 
daily,  as  they  are  du^,  to  prevent  the  sides  in  dry  weather 
from  crumbling,  and  failing  to  the  bottonl  of  we  drains. 
When  stones  occur  in  digging  the  druns,  they  should  be 
taken  but  by  the  pick-axe,  or  broken  with  ah  iron  crow, 
Of  thiey  ^ili  stop  the  current  df  the  water. 

^*  T.  It  frequently  happens  in  digging  the  drains^  that 
the  spi(  of  earth  arising  from  the  small  spade,  besides 
being  of  a  different  quality  from  the  upper  stratum,  is  of 
a  nature  highly  calcateous:  in  this  case  it  is  usual,  and 
reckoned  good  management,  not  to  fitl  up  with  it,  but  to 
spread  it  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  adjacent  surface  as  a 
manure,  using  instead  ot  it  for  filling  up,  some  of  the 
upper  stratum. 

^^  8.  The  spray  w<K>d  should  be  of  a  suffici^it  ace ;  thus 
wood  felled  at  eighteen  years  growth,  is  found  greatly 
more  durable  in  laad-ditchiog  than  that  of  twelve  or  four* 
teen  years  growth. 

*^  d.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  farmer  should 
fill  np^jW  drains  by  his  own  servants,  on  whom  be  can 
rely,  and  not  •  to  let  this  part  of  the  operation  to  the 
ditcher.  Much  injur}'  has  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  this 
necessary  precaution.  The  drains  have  either  been  im^- 
properly  filled  up,  or  perhaps  only  with  earth ;  it  hat 
been  frequently  discovered,  that  the  drains,  after  being 
du^,  have^  in  the  absence  of  the  employer,  been  filled  up 
-with  earth,  and  the  wood  taken  away  in, the  night. 

*'  The  labour  of  digging  these  drains  has  been  at- 
t^ded  with  the  foUowing  expeiwe  t^  me,  viz. 

Digging 
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Piggiftg  the  drains  with  the  small  or)  ^         ^j 

land-ditch  sp^de^  ,per  score  rods,   -     |  ^ 

Digging  the  main  drains,  which  require  1 

one  tuU  spit  before  the  snmll  spaue.is'S    3^;  to  3^.  €d. 

used,  per  scori^  rods,     .     *.     -    -     J 

"  In  this  manner  the  tinder-drainiog  one  acre  (the  drains 
atone  rod  apart)  has, including  wooJ«  straw,  and  ail  other 
incidental  cnarges,  amounted  to  an  expense  of  from  forty 
to  forty-five  fi^ilUiigs. 

^*  The  advantages  of  tthis  practice  iwe  fully  known  and 
acknpwledgea  in  £ssex;  the  greatest  exertions  are  made 
in  it,  and  the, operation  is,  t  believe,  in  few  counties  bet- 
ter or  more  durably  executed." 

Mr,  HowLETT  takes  the  above  extract  as  his  text ;.  and 
fills.many  a  page  with  leamed^annotations  upon  it.  The 
text,  however,  is  suffici^itly .  adequate  to  •  my  purpo^ ; 
which  is  that  of  recording  the  outlines  of  a  practice,  which, 
in  tbe  kingdom  at  large,  has  Joug  been  considered  ias  ob« 
soiete* 

Neverlbaleto,  in  loose  gromid,  and  where  slones  cauDol 
be  bad  at  a  moderate  £;xpeiise^  the  Essex  method  may,  no 
doubt,  be  aoiftetimes.  practised  with .  advantage.  But, 
surely,  the  practice  of  ^^turf,"  or  sod  draining^  as  esta- 
blished, many  years  ago,  in  the  midland  counties  (and 
whose  origin  and  method  I  have  there  described)  is,  in 
jnost  cases,  preferable. 

Tenancy.— V.  J,  P.sa.  (by  tie  Repprter.)  "lam 
afraid  that  leases  are  going  rapidly  out  of  fashion  in  this 
county ;  and  I  cannot  but  lament  it,  as  a  sure  sign  that  the 

Ct  exertions^  which  have  long  been  slich  a  credit  t» 
X  agriculture,  will  gradually  wear  away  on  theestates 
where  this  pernicioua  system  shall  take  place." 

The  Reporter,  in  continuation,  comes-forward,  in  propet' 
persan,  (notwithstanding  the  resolutiootakeu,  in  his  'in- 
troduction,'' to  keep  himself  cautiously  behind  tbe  scenes) 
atid  deliviers  his  sentimeats  concerning  the  ^^ necessity''^  of 
long  leases. 

But,  about  the  time  when  the  Secretary  wrote  the  work, 
under  review,  a  delightful  cpntroversy  was  brewing  ub, 
about  whether  no  hoses,  or  iwrntyone-^ears'  leases^  oingnt 
to  be  universally  adopted ;— without  either  party  consider- 
ing that  they  might  be  "both  in  the  wrong;*'  or  that  q, 
more  rational  and  practical  mean  lies  between  the  tiVp^- 
tretnes:-r-a  species  of  tenancy,  which,  while  the  nominafl 
value  of  the  "circulating  medium'*  quivers  in  awful  poisefi 
«ught  to  be  stedfastly  eyed^  both  by  proprietors  and 
•*  texiaqts,' 
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tenants,  who  are  desirous  to  tread  the  safest  !in^  of  cod' 
d  u  c t— Let  gamesieH  go  to  it  *. 

See  the  head,  Tenancy,  in  th^  tables  of  contcintSj  pre- 
fixed to  this  and  the  two  fdraier  Volumes  of  the  Review^ 
for  other  remarks  on  this  important  topic. 

Rent.— V.  L  P.  72.  (by  the  Reporter.) 

Squart  Miki. 

f*  District  No.  I.  156 

!!•  255 

lILIV.andV.  222 

VI.  114 

VII.  45 
VIII.    681 


lii^  fent  of  the  whole  may  therefore  be  called  209.  pei^ 
acre." 

In  1795,  Mr^  Vancouver  laid  the  average  rent  of  the 
County,  at  i4^.  6d.,*-the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  1807, 
at  205*  Hence,  admitting  those  statements  as  sufficient 
data»  the  rise  of  rent  had  been  55.  ^d.  an  'acre,  or  near 
forty  percent,  on  the  former  rent,  in  twelve  years^ 
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WOODLANDS. 


Wc 


OODs. — On  the  west  side  of  Essex,  an  extent  of 
woodland  appears.  And  in  the  northeast  quarter^  even  on 
the  **  turnip  loatns,*'  round  Colchester,  some  scattered  old 
woods  are  observable  i — a  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
coolness  of  some  of  its  lands. 

PtANTATiONS. — I  make  the  subjoined  extract,  to  gain  atl 
opportunity  of  saying,  that,  in  crossing  the  fens,  or  *'moor 
lands,"  of  the  eastern  department,  I  saw  several  instances 
x>fash  plantations  Borishing  on  the  black  moory  fen  lands. 
*--And  that  I  formerly  observed  the  san^e  tree  thrive  with 

singular 

*  The  above  remarks  ^ere  written,  in  August  or  Septeipber  UIO; 
before  the  public  mind  was  roused  by  more  recent  occurrences.  Yet, 
under  that  state  of  uncertainty,  we  have  heard  of  meetings,  if  sot 
tmlutioois  entered  into^  for  granting  tweutyone  }  ears'  leases  1 1 1 
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singular  luxuriance,  on  the  "  moory  grounds'*  of  Nor- 
folk : — See  Min.  38. 

V.  11.  P.  148,  (by  the  Reporter.)  "Mr.  Saville,  of 
Booking,  planted  five  acres  of  moory  land,  fourteen  years 
ago  with  ash,  and  they  have  thriven  so  greatly,  as  to  pro- 
mise to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  on  his  whole  farm." 


AGRICULTURE. 


Jl  arms.— v.  I.  p.  58.  (by  the  Reporter.)  "  Viewing  the 
county  in  general,  the  size  of  farms  is  very  moderate  ;  in 
all  the  interior  of  the  county,  four,  or  five  hundred  acres 
are  a  large  farm  ;  and  the  number  of  much  smaller  ones 
very  great ;  from  one  hundred  acres  to  three  hundred  a 
pretty  general  size,  of  the  better  sort  \  but  many  smaller 
in  most  districts;  probably  the  average  of  the  whole 
county  would  not  rise  to  200 ;  perhaps  not  to  150.'* 

Farm  Fences.-— The  following  is  a  good  description  of 
the  Essex  hedges.— V.  I.  P.  179.  (by  Mr.  Howlett )  "  Our 
Essex  fences  generally  consist  of  hedge-rows,  of  various 
kinds  of  wood— hazel,  maple,  ash,  oak,  elm,  black  thorn, 
white  thorn,  bramble-bushe$,  with  timber  and  pollard 
trees  interspersed  and  growing  in  them  at  different  dis- 
tances.** 

V.I.  P.  191.  (by  the  Reporter.)  "Mr.  Ruggles  has 
applied  the  sweet  briar  as  a  fence,  with  much  success;  the 
growth  is  rapid,  and  scarcely  any  failures. 

"I  never  saw  the  elm  applied  as  a  hedge  plant,  till  I 
came  to  Layer  de  la  Haye;  there  and  all  the  way  to  and 
in  Mersea  Island,  I  found  them  common.*' 

jy^m^^/^afe.- Granaries.— V.  I.  P.  46,  (by  the  Re- 
porter.) "  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Ardleigh,  has  built  a  new  gra- 
nary over  a  cart-lodge,  which  has  one  convenience,  which 
merits  noting.  It  is  in  two  divisions :  first,  a  small  room 
with  some  bins;  here  he  can  dispose  of  any  small  parcels 
of  horse  or  hog  com,  to  which  a  servant  may  in  his  ab- 
sence have  recourse,  without  being  entrusted  with  the  key 
of  the  larger  heaps.       ^ 

"  Mr.  Hanbury,  at  Coggeshall,  in  his  granary  has  two 
itories  of  corn  bins,  one  directly  above  another ;  and  a 

LI  ,  hole 
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bole  in  the  floor  of  the  upper  onci  for  skreening  the  cors 
into  the  lower  one.'' 

Farm  Cottages, -^Y.  I.  P.  49.  (by  the  Reporter.)  *^At 
Gosfield,  the  Marquis  of  Buckia^ham  ha^  built  fourteen 
new  cottages,  to  every  one  of  which  a  garden  of  a  <|uartex 
of  at>  acre  is  assigned ;  and  it  proves  of  very  great  con- 
sequence to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  They  pay  a 
moderate  rent,  and  so  regularly,  that  the  landlord  loses 
nothing.'* 

Occupiers.— V,  I.  P.  664  (by  the  Reporter.)  "I  can- 
not let  this  subject  pass"  (Farms)  "  without  adding  my 
testimony  to  the  very  respectable  character  of  the  Essex 
farmers :  there  will  in  all  professions  and  bodies  of  men, 
be  here  and  there  found  one  of  a  narrow  and  prejudiced 
mind ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  by  far  tne  greater 
tiumber  of  those  I  applied  to,  resolved  my  inquiries,  and 
in  the  whole  county,  meeting  with  but  two  flat  refusals,  is 
an  extraordinary  proof  that  these  men  are  enlightened, 
and  that  their  ideas  have  taken  a  much  larger  range  than 
would  hate  been  fbund  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.** 

For  particular  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  Esset 
Teotmnri/f  see  Estates^  p.  50a. 

On  the  requisite  c^fptVa/ of  occupiers,'!  insert  the  follow- 
ing memoranda,  by  the  Reporter  ;-—tho  they  do  not 
wholely  come  within  the  limits  of  my  present  view  of 
Essex.— V,  1.  P.  103.  **Mr.  Sewell,  of  Maplestead,  re- 
marked,  that  many  years  ago,  farms  might  be  well  stocked 
at  th^  rate  of  5/.  an  acre :  now  it  demanded  7/. 

"  At  Beercburch,  near  Colchester,  for  dry  turnip  land, 
6/.  to  7/.  per  acre* 

"At  Bradfield,  Mr.  Hardy  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
k  farm  of  their  land  cannot  be  stocked  under  10/.  pet 
acre  ;  and  that  draining  and  chalking  demands  ISL  more. 

**  Mr.  Blythe,  of  Kirby,  certainly  10/.  ^er  acre.  At 
Waltham^  and  Littfe  Leighs,  some  farms  ID/,  pet  acre. 

"  Mr.  Lee,  of  Maldon,  is  of  Opinion,  after  having  stocked 
five  or  six  farms,  that  \0l,  per  acre  is  necessary  in  Dengey 
hundred,  if  any  improvement  is  to  be  effected:  if  not, 
7/.  IC^ 

."  Mr. Wakefield  has  stocked,  &c.  at  the  rateo£l2iL 
per  acre."     See  j).  420,  aforegoing.^ 

.Plan  of  I^ANAG£M6J*Tof  Farttis.---V.  I.  P.  2(>i.  (by  the 
IVpo^t^r  )  /^*^  Wherever  I  have  travelled,  whether  oti  the 
continent  or  in  these  islands,  husbandry  generally  flou- 
rishes )i\  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  coune  of  crops; 

not. 
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ftoT  is  It  ariy  where  easy  to  correct  errors  in  this  point  by 
extraordinary  eliertiofis  in  any  other. 

**  The  county  of  Essex,  viewed  with  an  eye  only  to  this 
object,  has  considerable  merit ;  and  even  her  errors  of  ao 
"excels  of  fallowing  in  some  instances,  iiow  from  correct 
ideas,  though  nilsapplied  :  she  every  where  aims  at  keeping 
the  soil  clean,  by  tne  interposition  of  a  fallow  or  a  fallow 
crop  between  every  two  of  white  cofii }  this  is  universally 
the  general  principle.  Cases  to  the  c6i>trary  occur,  but 
they  (^e  exceptions,  and  to  be  assigned  to  individual  ina« 
](iag^ment,  not  a  general  rule." 

V.  I.  P,  219.  (by  the'Repofter,)  **  At  Walton,;'  (Dir. 
No.  II)  "I  was  assured  more  than  once  on  this  journey, 
ihfit  beans  and  wheat  were  continued  in  succession  $6 
years,  and  the  husbandry  beii^g  changed  for  some  years, 
the  farmer  complained  that  he  nad  not  been  paid  by  it  so 
well  as  bis  father  was  by  that  incessant  cropping.'* 

V.  I.  P.  229.  (Div.  HI.  by  the  Reporter.)  "There  is 
dot  any  circumstance  in  the  soil,  or  management,  pecu* 
iiar.to  this  district,  that  makes  it  remarkably  interesting ; 
such  parts  as  are  of  a  heavy  wet  soil,  comprising  mruch  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  are  under  an  improved  system  of 
crops,  far  removed  from  that  of  crop  and  fallow,  or  the 
more  ancient  husbandry  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  ;  the 
iiarts  that  admit  turnips  ai'e  cultivated  accordingly." 

V.  I.  P.  246.  (Div,  VIII,  by  the  same.)  "  Mr.  Saville, 
at  Booking,  has  for  two  or  three  years  past,  sown  white 
clover  and  ray-grass,  in  otie  field  each  year,  with  cole- 
seed for  feeding  by  sheep,  having  twelve  acres  this  year, 
which  I  viewed  with  much  pleasure  :  a  good  crop  of  cole, 
and  a  beatitiAtl  plant  of  those  grasses  amongst  it,  even 
where  thickest  and  highest ;  this  grass  he  means  to  feed 
Of  mow  three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to  circom- 
stances,  and  then  breaking  it  up,  expects  to  get 'good 
com.  He  will  not  be  disappointed ;  but  the  success  with 
ray  deraramls  close  feeding,  and  no  mowing." 

This  is'  the  only  instatice  that  has  struck  rhe,  in  going 
through  the  Secretary*s  fifty  four  pages  of  chxmges  on  "  the 
course  of  crops,**— which   evinces    a  tendency    toward 

^  MIXED  HUSBANDRY,  OT  an  ALTERNACT  of  ARABX*E  CROPS,  and 
'TEMFORARr  HERBAGE.      S^ep*  lit,  afOffCgoing. 

V,  1.  P.  248.  (as  above,)  "  0\\  the  strong  loams  on  n 
clay  bottom  at  Kelvedon,  Rivenhall,  &c.  Sir.  Western 
thinks  sutntfner-fallow  essentially  tiecessfl^ry :  if  it  occurs 
hut  seldctm,  it  may  be  consisteirt  with  the  best  husbandry. 
He  shewed  me  one'  of  his  fields;  part  ti  which  wa#  under 

L  1  a  cabbages, 
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cabl)ages,  part  turnips,  both  dunged  for;  and  part  summcr- 
fj^llow,  ridged  up  for  barley  without  dung ;  and  reibarked, 
that  the  barley  would  be  a  quarter  per  acre  better  after 
the  fallow  than  after  the  turnip  or  cabbage.  This  may 
be  ;  for  a  turnip  should  never  be  seen  on  such  land.  As 
to  cabbages,  he  has,  in  an  adjoining  field,  eight,  probably 
nine,  quarters  an  acr6  of  potatoe  oats  after  that  crop, 
tvhich  rather  tends  to  d  refutation  of  his  doctrine/* 

Here,  we  see  the  Reporter  coming  forward  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  critic^  rather  than  as  a  modest  amanuerisis  (as 
he  represents  himself)  "  to  Essex  farmers  in  general,  and 
individuals  in  particular*.*' 

V.I.  P.  252.  (as  above.)  "The  account  given  me  by 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  of  his  course  of  crops,  had  strong 
sense  in  it,  I  cultivate  wheat ^  barley^  oatSy  beans  ^  tares  for 
soilings  cole  for  feedings  clover^  potatoes^  turnips^  and  Stde- 
dish  turnips ;  and  I  intend  cabbages  next  spring:  mndmy 
rule  of  arrangement  is  so  to  dispose  the  succession^  that  no 
two  crops  of  white  corn  come  together;  for  the  res(ty  the 
crops  are  put  in  as  the  season,  and  other  circumstances,  (fe- 
mand,^ 

This 

*  RiPORTs  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. — In  his  ihtrodnc- 
tion,  p.  vii,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  speaks  but,  regarding ^t>  tdea 
of  the  proper  matter  and  business  of  a  Report.  His  words  are^these. 
— •'  In  drawing  up  this  general  view  of  it,  I  have  followed  the  same 
rule  by  which  I  acted  on  former  occasions — to  let  the  reader  have  the 
authority,  not  only  of  Essex  farmjers  in  general,  but  of  the  Individuals 
in  particular.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does  not  want  my  ideas, 
or  my  proposals.  He  has  accordingly  only  Essex  authority  ;  1  offtr 
myself  rarely  to  his.notice,  and  never  without  warning  him  :"(?> — and^ 
here,  I  think  it  right  to  join  issue  with  him. 

It  does  not,  /  conceive,  come  within  the  province  of  a  public  Re- 
porter, to  collect  and  send  in  to  the  Board,  private  opinions,  perhaps 
cautiously  given,  and  strung'  together  in  crude,  uncircumstanthited 
memoranda  (under  the  plausible  name  of  *' authorities'') ;  but  a  eoto- 
greheiisible,  intelligible,  and  well  digested  account  of  the  established 
practices  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  a  County  or  District : — of  the 
j^ractices  tollowed  by  the  first  class  of  occupiers,  in, those  parts ; — by 
the  men  ^^hom  amateurs,  and  noviti^e  agriculturists, — whether 
gentlemen,  clergy,  or  others, — look  up  to,  and  court,  forinforma* 
Hon.. 

Why  go  about  to  catch  the  prompt  assertions,  and  unfledged  opi^ 
pVoi^»  of  the  pwpiT^,  while  the  pkofessors,  and  the  thkatAes  of 
their  practice,  are  at  hand? — In  these  are  to  be  found  the  fitsub- 
jeats  of  study,  for  an  agricultural  Reporter. 

'*  Farmer*  in  geueral"  (in  Essex  or  any  other  County)  bare  not  a 
coilective  voice.  All,,  therefore,  that  can  be  got  at,  by  ^tfftSTlOK* 
ASKING^  mu4t  b«  frop  **  individuals  in  particular /' 
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This  not  only  gainsays,  in  sotne  measure,  what  is  ad-  ^ 
Tanced,  with  apparent  c6nsideration,  and  unbounded  lati-  ' 
tude,  at  the  opening  of  the  Reporter's  section,  now  under 
view;  nanjely,  that  "husbandry  generally  flourishes  in 
proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  course  of  crops;" — but 
xni^ht  be  said  to  set  aside  all  the  volumes  of  matter  he  has 
collected  on  this  subject.  For  Lord  St.  Vincent's  was  no 
course^  ^^atalL^^ — Yet  the  Reporter  says,  it  **  had  strong 
good  sense  in  it." — How  inconsiderate  tu  insert,  in  the 
same  section,  sentiments  so  contradictory.— No  wonder 
that  practical  men  should  complain  of  being  weary  with 
reading  books  on  agriculture. 

Working  Animals. — V.  1.  P.  194.  (by  the  Reporter.) 
**  Scarcely  any  common  farmers  use  oxen  ;  there  are  such 
cases,  but  they,  are  very  few:  some  gentlemen  have 
them." 

V.  II.  P.  349.  (by  the  Reporter.)  ^^The  Suffolk  breed 
of  horses  are  the  favourites  in  Essex  ;  and  several  person^ 
have  made  considerable  exertions  in  procui^ing  good  mares 
jftnd  stallions.*'  " 

Implements. — On  this  subject,  we  find,  in  the  volumes 
tinder  review,  thirty  nitie  pages  of  letter-press ;  and  thirty 
seven  engraving3! — This  extraordinary  circumstance  is 
accounted  for  in  the  subjoined  extract.- — V.  I.  P.  Ig6.  "  A, 
material  deficiency  in  most  of  the  Reports,  and  in  myowr^ 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  undertook 
the  surveys,  was  the  want  of  plates  to  represent  the  vari^ 
obs  tools  met  with  in  the  respective  counties.  To  execute 
drawings  of  thesie  is  impracticable,  without  skill  in  that 
art,  or  being  accompanied  by  an  artist  for  ,the  purpose^ 
Fortunately,  l,met  with  one  who  engaged  to  travel  the 
county,  without  any  salary  for  his  time,  on  being  paid  a 
very  moderate  price  for  such  drawings  as  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  make:  this  advantage  has  enabled  me  to  detail 
the  implements  of  Essex  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
inanner  than  It  would  have  been  possible  to  e^ect  without 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  circumstance.*'     "^ 

Engravings  of  implements  I  have  long  been  convinced, 
in  my  own  experience,  are  little  bej,ter  than  waste  paper. 
In  the  case  under  view,  they  are  a  heavy  incumbrance  on 
the  volume  they  swell  out. — Judging  from  those  repre- 
^entations  there  are  very  few  of  the  icons  from  which  they 
have  been  taken  (and  apparently  in  a  masterly  manner) 
that  are  fit  for  a  better  purpose,  than  to  boil  the  pot. 

Manures. — I  have,  already  given  my  readers  a  general 
idea  of  the  manures  of  Essex  (p.  48^,  aforegoing) ;  and,  in 
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the  fifty  phages  found  on  the  whjeetj  in  the  VQ^Iuines  now 
before  me,  1  perceive  nothing  to  be  added  to  that  account : 
—Nothing  I  mean  which  relate^  peculiarly,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Northeast  Esjsex. 

TiUAGE^—Plowmanship.'^V.l,  P.  194.  (by  the  Re- 
porter.) "  Pibughing  is  ip  general  extremely  well  per- 
formed in  Essex,  which  abounds  with  skilful  and  accurate 
ploughmen.  1  have  walked  over  forty  acres  of  wheat 
|resh  put  in,  ey^ng  the  land  carefully,  and  not  discover-r 
ing  a  single  i^lse  furrow;  no  variations  in  breadth  of 
stitch  or  of  furrow ;  no  depressions,  nor  any  variation  in 
the  curvature  of  the  stitch.  They  do  not  plough  sjo  deep 
fis  in  Kent,  nor  so  6at  ^s  in  Norfolk,  nor  is  it  their  wish  so 
to  do.*' 

Something  is  collected  on  the  ^^  dtpt^  of  plowing:*^ 
p.  19$.  But,  unless  ip  two  instances,  neither  the  depth 
or  the  spe<cific  quality  of  the  soil,  nor  the  nature  pf  the 
iubstratum,  is  given! — Strange,  that  a  Veteran  writer 
should  $pend  his  own  and  his  reader's  time  so  qqprofit- 
ably." 

Falioxping.^y.  }.  f.  195.  (by  the  Reporter.)  '*Mr. 
Policy,  the  experienced  bailiff  of  Mr.  f  enn,  at  Middleton- 
tiall,  remai'k^d,  that  nothing  was  vyorse  management  than 
to  make  fallows  for  barley,  the  common  Essex  practice^ 
and  not  tp  plough  thjBm  supciently  :  they  cannot  be  too 
much  stirried  in  summer  for  tftat  crop ;  they  ought  never 
to  have  fewer  than  seven. or  eight  ploughings^  though  the 
expense  be  6s\  6d,  or  7^.  an  acre,  for  each  clean  earth. 
The  land  is  hilly."  ' 

V.  I.  P.  201.  (by  the  same,)  f^Thjs  subject  will  de- 
mand attention  under  various  other  head^,  especially  that 
-  i)f  courses  of  crops  J  but  I  should  in  general  obs^^rve,  that 
on  all  biit  sound  dry  turnip  soils,  it  is  universal  in  Essex  : 
in  one  large  district,  to  the  extreme  of  crop  and  fallow : 
Jialf  the  arable  being  under  a  dead  §ummer  fallow.  In 
others,  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  ^ixth," 

Contract  ffV?^.— V.  LP.  2po.  (by  the  same.)  "Dn 
Asplin,  at  Little  Wakering,  used  to  contract  with  one 
labourer  for  all  the  tillage  of  his  farm,  ^t  2^.  an  acre  for 
ploughing,  pd.  for  harrowing,  and  2rf*  for  rolling.  IVIore 
>vork  was  done,  always  fiye  rbodi^  ploughed;  but  |ie  leff  it 
pffon  accpunt  of  shallowness  and  wide  furrows." 
^  SEM|NATipN.7-y.  II.  P.  73.  Jby  the  Reporter.)  "There 
If  a  scattering  of  this^mode'of  culture  throughout  the 
poiinty,  but  no  district  in  it  where  the  practice  is  esta- 
blished as4t  is  on  the  sands  of  Norfolk,  and  on  the  clays 
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of  Suffolk;  nor  is  the  increase  of  it  rapid  in  any  part  of 
Fssex-** 

May  we,  Iw^re,  say,  in  parody  of  a  propbane  ada^e— 
"the  nearer  the  drillmaker*s  shop,  the  farther  trom 
drilling  ?'• 

Raising  Croi>s.— W>«fe  of  arable  Crops. — The  follqwr 
ing  account  of  alopecurus  4iSRESTis-r-the  "  black  grass"^ 
of  Essex— only  shows — not  "  that  certain  weeds  are  apt 
te  be  so  predofninant  on  certain  lands,  as  to  influence  vei'y 
jnaterially  the  husbandry  applied  to  thein"^ (as  the  Re- 
porter observes)  ;-:-but  that  the  occupiers  of'the  lands  in 
view  are,  or  have  been,  unpardonable  s\pvens« 

V.  II.  P.  82.  "This  plant  is  the  curse  of  the  fine  pale 
impalpable  ioams  of  Bradfield  Wicks,  Ramsey,  and  the 
Oaklep,  &c."  ( Div.  li.)  "  Those  loams  class  high  among 
the  finest  soils  to  be  met  with  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  thi$ 
weed  abound9  to  such  a  degree;  the  seeds  in  perfect  con- 
cealment and  torpid  through  a  dry  summer-fallow,  but 
vegetating  in  such  profusion  when  autumnal  rains  come^ 
that  the  fallows  which  a  stranger  would  consider  §s  beau- 
tifully clean,  become  speedily  to  the  eye  a  very  meadow ; 
so  that  nothing  is  even  a  partial  cure  but  a  ploughing- 
after  such  raifis  cortie.*' 

By  eighteen-montbs  fallows,  duly  executed^  bhA  persevered 
tn,  any  farm  may  be  freed  from  this  a;id  every  other  trou- 
blesome weed. 

Vermin  of  arable  Crops.— Wire  Worm. — This  misT^ 
chievous  reptile  would  seem  to  be  equally  troublesome  on 
the  northern,  as  on  the  southern,  banks  of  the  Thames.— ^ 
See  my  Southern  Counties  for  remark^  on  it. 

In  Essex,  as  in  Kent,  trampmng  appears  to  be  the  best 

Preservative  against  its  ravages.  -In  Essex,  not  ou\y  sheep^ 
nt  cattle  zn^  horses  are  used,  with  that  intention:— of 
course,  on  soils,  and  in  seasons,  that  will  properly  admit  of 
such  a  practice. — Even  the  human foot^  it  would  seem,  13 
there,  employed  for  that  purpose. — V.  II.  P.  93.  "They 
are  sometimes  troubled  with  this  worm  in  Mersea,  and  it 
is  an  inducement  with  Mr.  Bennet  Hawes  for  dibbling 
wheat,  ^s  the  treading  is  some  security  against  it,  and  he 
uses  this  also  as  an  argument  for  feeding  clover." 

Wheat.*— The  Secretary  of  the  ^oard  has  appropriated 
sixtyseven  pages  to  this  imperial  crop: — reporting,  in  cfe- 
^tfV/,  many  of  the  processes  and  operations  that  are  inci-r 
dent  to  its  culture.-^!  perc<^ive,  however,  very  few  parti, 
cnlars  that  are  well  suited  to  my  present  design. — Most  of 
the  sub-sections    are    either    filled    with   miscellaneous 
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roeffloraTMia,  mgde  perhaps  in  everj  quarter  or  division  di 
the  County,  and  often  of  so  contradictory  a  tendency,  as* 
to  balance    each    other: — or    with    extracts   from   Mr. 
Howx-ETT  (many  of  thein  of  great  length,  but  few  of  them 
of  much  consideration)  and  Mr.  Vancouver. 

The  few  following  partipulars  1  bav^  selected,  as  being, 
proper  for  insertion,  here. 

TiUage  for  Wheat.-rV.  1.  P,  260.  «  Mr.  K^MP,  of 
Hedingbain,  ha$  scarified  pea  and  bean  stubbles,  and 
drilled  wheat  without  ^ny  ploughing,  f^nd  never  had  better 
crops  r 

V.  I.  P.  261.  *^  Mr.  Newmak,  of  Hornchurcb,  last 
year  put  in  wheat  on  a  heap  stubble  without  any  plough* 
ing,  and  the  success  was  great ;  the  crop  far  better  than 
the  land  in  common  management  was  adapted  to  pro^ 
duce.     He  drills  all  bis  corn." 

Further  notice  of  this  great  modern  discovery  will  be 
fpnnd  in  the  next  action,  parley. 

Semination  of  Wh^at.— PiBBLWp. — V.  I.  P.  262  (by 
the  Reporter).  "  A  very  excelltent  practice  of  Mr. 
Hardy's,  at  Bradfield,  well  deserves  noting:  in  sowing 
clover  lands  broad -ca&t,  thp  oqt:side  furrows  of  the  stitcn 
are  apt  to  lose  much  of  their  seed  ;  he  therefore  dibbles  a 
rpw  on  each  o\  the  finishing  furro^ys.-* 

This  is  ^n  admirable  minptia  of  managecnent-r-The  in- 
terfurrows  of  dibbled  wheat  have  a  beautifully  striking  dp- 
pearanpe. — The  st^rn^  of  the  corn  rise  upright  a$  walls, 
on  either  pid^  of  them.  No  straggling  undergrowth  i^ 
$een  ;  free  open  spaces  appearing  oetween  the  beds. 

V.  1.  P.  271  (by  the  same).  ^'  Mr.  Savili^e,  ?^%  Bocking, 
jHtroduced  this  husbs^ndry ;  he  had  some  weavers  in- 
structed in  it^  wbo  learning  it  rej^dily,  and  earning  good 
wage^,  his  farm  labourers  applied  for  the  same  ^uiploy- 
roent,  whiph  was  readily  complied  witb.  The  poverty 
Qccasipned  by  the  decline  of  the  ipanufactiire,  was  his  in- 
ducennent;  and  the  sanie  motive  lias  l^ept  him  in  th^ 
practice,  notwithstandii^g  the  evjl  of  careless  droppers, 
lie  has  thus  put  in  as  far  as  130  acres  in  one  year:  in- 
deed he  dibbles  his  whole  crop ;  last  ye^r  above  80  acres,, 
and  pays  10^.  ap  ^cre  for  it.  The  practice  {las  sprea4 
piuch.'- 

V.  I.  P.  272   (Mr.  Western).     **  Relative  to  the  mis- 
chief of  dibbling  wheat  in  >i^et  lands^  I  am  quite  confirmed 
.  |n  ;  anci  froi^i  experience,  to  my  cost.     1  am  of  opinion  it 
will  never  answer  in  wet  tenacious  soils;  the  dibble  forms 
^uch  a  pan  for  the  water,  that  the  seed  perishes,  and  it  i^ 
'  ,       '  '  '  •  almo^i 
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almost  impossible  to  fill  these  holes  in  such  soils,  though 
harrowed  ever  so  often  ;  these  objections  however,  by  no 
means  apply  to  light  loose  soils,  where  it^may  answer  ex-, 
tremely  well,  and  is  certainly  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  some  parts  of  Suffolk  *  " 

These  remarks  require  further  qualification.  If  a  tena- 
cious soil  be  plowed, /^or  this  purpose)  too  deep  beneath 
the  roots  of  the  herbage  that  occupies  its  surface  (neither 
the  existing  state  of  the  soil  not  the  depth  of  plowing,  in 
this  case,  is  given)  and  the  operation  of  dibbling  be 
performed,  not  only  in  a  wet,  but  in  a  late,  season,  the 
evil  effect,  mentioned,  miist  almost  necessarily  take  place. 
—  But,  if  the  seed  be  lodged  among  what  were  the  lower 
fibrils  of  the  roots  of  leyground,  as  it  ever  ought,  in  jeCinds 
of  that  description,  eacn  fibril  will  become  a  conductor  to 
carry  4own  superfluous  moisture;  and,  of  course,  will 
prevent  the  bad  effect  complained  of. 

A  new  Distemper  of  Wheat. — V.  I.  P.  302  (by  the 
Reporter).  "At  Mr.  Ambrose's,  at  Copdock,  I  became 
^quainted  ^ith  ^  distemper  in  wheat  which  I  had  never 
before  heard  of;  and  which  I  afterwards  inquired  con- 
cerning, even  in  tjje  neighbourhood,  but  found  it  unknown. 
The  ears  affected  are  perejeived  at  once  by  their  colour,  a 
dirty  brown  mixed  with  green,  as  if  part  was  ripe,  with 
some  chests  quite  green  :  thpy  feel  nearly,  but  not  quite, . 
like  blighted  or  abortive  ears,  which  are  brown,  while  the 
ears  in  general  of  the  crop  are  of  a  bright  red  or  white : 
when  rubbed  in  the  hand,  as  if  to  get  the  grain,  no  wheat 
is  found,  but  apparently  the  saiall  grains  of  a  flattened 
indented  globuls^r  form,  and  of  a  dajrkisb  purple,  greenish, 
or  dark  hue.  It  has  not  the  smallest  resemblance,  in  ap- 
pearance or  scent,  to  smutty  grains  or  bladders,  and  is 
certainly  a  distinct  distemper.  In  many  of  these  purpled 
ears  are  found  some  grains  of  good  wheat.  In  order  to 
discover  it  all  the  ears  from  the  same  root  were  affected, 
which  Mr.  Ambrose  had  not  before  examined,  we  mad^ 
the  experiment  in  many  instances,  and  found  all  simi^r 
from  every  root.  It  appears  to  me  very  singular  that  no 
account  (to  my  recollection)  should  have  been  given  of 
such  a  strange  malady,  and  so  distinct  from  all  others. 
Smutty  ears  were  found  in  the  same  field,  under  all  th^ 
pommon  circumstances  of  that  distemper.  In  Kent  this 
f|istemper  is  called  cockle-earedP 

This 

*f  *  ^v,  Wesjerk  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart." 
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This  malady  has  been  known  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Yorki^ire,  some  four  of  five  years.  It  was*' first  detected 
in  a  delicate  thinskinned  variety,  called  **  eggshell 
white." 

This  year,  1810,  the  wheats  <rf  the  rale  of  Pickering 

bare  nearly  escaped  that  disease.    The  season  of  filling 

•  and  ripening  was  remarkably  fine  ;  the  grain  plump  and 

the  straw  bright^    Scarcely  any  *'  meldew  5'*  and  but  very 

Kttle  ^  new  slain.'*~The  same  in  1 8 1 1 . 

Barley,— *$ttrce.ww>n.—V.  I.  P.  S27  (by  the  Reporter). 
**  Upon  strong  lands  this  is  a  fallow;  and  upon  dry  land, 
tnniips.  This  is  the  uniform  manag^raentof  the  coontiy. 
Beans,  pease,  and  tares,  are  sometimes  preparatory  to  it; 
hut  no  where  the  standard  management.  For  one  acre  of 
wheat  put  in  on  a  fallow,  there  are  fifty  ofiariey  and  oats  ^ 
and  I  must  remark,  that  this  is  a  very  capital  feature  of 
iBerit.  It  was  not  thus formerlv,  for  wheat  on/allows  w&rt 
general;  but  the  enlighteneo  cultivators  of  Essex  have 
completely  convinced  themselves  that  wheat  on  fallows 
was  barbarous  management — their  own  expression  in  more 
instances  than  one.'^    * 

This  principle  of  management  of  strong  lands  is  pre^ 
cisely  what  I  have  been  inculcating,  and  practising  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  during  thirty  or  more  years:—' 
a  principle  of  practice  which  arose,  and  reached  maturity, 
in  the  course  of  my  earliest  experience,— in  the  Southern 
Department.— Facts  relating  to  its  rise,  progress,  and 
adoption,  may  be  seen  in  the  Minutes  of  Agriculture,— 
first  publishea  in  1778, — by  referring  to  the  numbers  136, 
154,  188,  272,  338,  343,  and  350;— where  the  j^ader  will 
find  the  inconveniencies  of  fallowing  retentive  soils  for 
wheats  and  the  advantages  of  thoroughly  cleansing  such 
soils,  for  spring  corn  and  ley  herbage. 

The  radical,  more  essential,  and  most  valuable  at- 
tendant of  this  principle  is,  that,  in  fallowing  for  wMeat, 
the  soil  is  fouled  again,  by  the  first  crop. — Whereas,  by 
putting  it  into  a  high  state  of  cleanness  and  tillage,  for 
SPRING  CORN,  whether  oats  or  barley  (for  the  principle  i$ 
applicable  to  every  species  of  land) — and  ley  HERBAGE,-rr 
a  succession  of  crops  may  become  the  reward  of  the 
fallow* 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  Minutes  above 
referred  to,  a  German,  who  came  to  this  country,  _under 
the  orders  and  patronage  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  to 
study  English  agriculture,  was  pleased  to  say — I  had 
taught  his  countrymen  to  manage  their  strong  relentive 
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llMDdfi.  And  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  I  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  radical  change* that  has  taken 
place,  in  the  arable  management  of  the  County  of  Essex; 
where  it  appears,  by  the  su)ove  extract,  to  be  a  modern 
practice. 

Tillage  for  Barley.— V.  I.  P-  ?28  (by  the  Reporter). 
"  The  tillage  given  to  the  fallows  for  barley  in  this  coun- 
try much  exceeds  that  which  is  generally  bestowed.  The 
grand  modern  discovery  of  Suffolk,  the  banishment  of 
spring-ploughing,  is  creeping  into  Essex,  and  will  gra- 
dually extend  itself." 

How  long  "  this  grand  discovery  of  Suffolk"  has  been 
made,  we  are  not  told.  That  it  had  not,  there,  entered 
into  practice^  iK)r  even  been  admitted  into  fashion,  iu 
17915,  is  evidenced,  in  the  Suffolk  Report. 

In  1791,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  wheat  being  sown 
after  turnips  without  plowrngy  and  published  that  circum- 
stance, in  1798,  xti  the  Rural  Economy  of  the  Southern 
Counties;  in  which  the  pairticulars  concerning  that  inci- 
dent,  and  the  remarks  I  ms^de  thereon,  stand  thus : — 
V.  II.  P.  I87.  "This  instance  occurred  in  the  practice  * 
of  one  of  the  principal  farmers  of  the  district "  (of  Piet- 
worth). — "  Part  of  a  piece  of  turnep  ground  was  plowed 
^nd  sowed  in  the  usual  way.  The  rest  was  only  harrowed 
or  "dragged,"-r-the  seed  sown,  and  covered  with  fine 
harrows.  The  consequence,  as  related,  was  a  fine  crop, 
^.nd  free  from  smut;  while  the  part  plowed  was  npt  only 
an  inferior  crop,  but  was  smutty. 

"  This  loos^ely  reported  incident,  however,  only  sug- 
gests the  idea,  that  light  and  absorbent  soils,  which  are 
already  in  a  state  of  cleanness  and  tilth,  may  be  injured  by  a 
seed  plowing  j  especially  in  a  dry  season." 

It  has  long  been  an  established  practice  on  the  light 
thinsoiled  lands  of  the  ch^lk  hills  of  the  Southern  De« 
partmenty  to  put  in  the  wheat  crop,  after  what  is  called  a 
*'drag,"  or  a  "drag  plow;"  an  implement  which  re- 
sembles the  "  tormentor "  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
*^  shufiler '*— "scuffler" — (or  whatever  other  slang  name 
'it  may  go  by)  of  other  districts.— But,  in  that  case — under 
that  practice — for  such  it  is — only  one  crop  is  asked  for ; 
— the  wheat  being  succeeded  by  a  barley  or  a  turnep 
fallow. — See  my  Southern  Counties,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

In  the  West  of  Engla.>id  (Vol.  I.  p.  287,  Ed.  1805) 
the  "tormentor"  is  seen  to  do  good  service,  in  preparing 
partially  sod-burnt  ley  ground,  to  be  sown  with  turneps, 
pvi  Qwt  tuvTj^in^  i  as  well  as  in  loosening  the  surface  of 

turnep 
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turnep  ground  that  had  been  cleared  late  in  the  spring, 
to  be  sown  with  barley  on  one  plowing. 

And  there  may  be  circumstances  of  soils  and  seasons, 
under  which  scratching^  alone,  may  be  used  in  preference 
to  plowing. 

But  let  not  the  inexperienced  practitioner,  on  hearing 
of  "the  grand  discovery  of  Spffolk,  the  banishment  of 
spring  ploughing  '*  (  ! ! )  believe  that,  in  all  seasons,  on 
all  soils,  and  in  whatever  state  they  may  be,  he  can  pur» 
sue,  with  profit,  the  scratchij^G  system  : — iiot  even  with 
the  "  scuffler,"  the  "  tormentor,"  the  *'  cultivator,"  !  the 
*^ scarifier,"  the  " eradicator,"  the  "extirpator,'*  and  all 
the  other  instruments  of  torture  belonging  to  "modern 
husbandry  ;"-^by  which,  not  only  fallowing  but  plowing, 
it  woirLi  seem,  is  about  to  be  "  explodedf"— See  p.  34-OI, 
aforegoing. 

It  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  any  one  crop,  in  a  course, 
that  ought  to  be  kept  especially  in  view  ;  but  a  succession 
of  crops — the  entire  course^— ^h\ch  calls  for  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator.  If  any  one  crop  requires  to  be  sacri-r 
ficed,  or  risked,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  it  is  the  firsts 
after  afallexv, — By  a  fallow,  duly  performed,  he  may  and 
ought  to  secure  a  succession  of  four,  five,  six,  or  seven 
crops  (according  to  the  nature  of  his  land)  ;  and  let  him 
not,  by  adopting  a  "  new  fangled"  cheap  method  of  put- 
ting in  one  of  them,  even  risk  the  productiveness  of  the 
rest. 

If  the  soil  has  not  been  suflSciently  prepared,  by  the 
previous  fallow,  it  ought  not  only  to  be  plowed,  again  and 
again,  in  the  spring ;  but  the  tillage,  should  it  still  be 
found  wanting,  is  required  to  be  continued  into  the  summer 
months;  and  the  seeds  of  herbage  to  be  sown,  alone  :— 
thus  foregoing,  the  first  crop,  altogether. 

To  talk  of  "the  banishment  of  spring  ploughing,*' 
witljout  stating  the  nature  of  the  land,  its  state  as  to  til- 
lage, or  the  progress  or  character  of  the  given  season  of 
sowing, — may  lead  to  much  error ;  but  cannot  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  useful  science  ;  or  induce  cultivators  of  ex^ 
perience  to  throw  aside  the  plow,  altogether,  in  perform- 
ing the  important  operation  of  seminating  barley  or  oats, 
as  the  first  crop  of  a  course.  For  both  of  them  are  in- 
volved in  this  "  discovery." 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much,  by  way  of 
caution  to  the  young  practitioner ; — lest  *'  banishing  spring 
ploughing"  should  turn  out  to  be,  not  only,  literally, but 
figuratively,  a  superficial  scheme. 

Far 
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'  Far  W  it  from  me,  however  to  wish,  much  less  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  "spirited  agriculturists"  of  Suffolk  should 
abate,  by  reason  of  these  remarks,  one  tittle  of  their  exer* 
tions  toward  lessening  the  labor  of  tillage,  and,  at  the 

SAME  time,  enabling  THE  SOIL  TO  PRODUCE,  IN  UNINTER- 
RUPTED CONTINUANCE,  THE  GREATEST  PROFIT  TO  THE  OCCU- 
PIER, THE  PROPRIETOR,  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Whenever  this  great  discovery  shall  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience,  and  be  found  preferable  to  the  established 
practices  of  Norfolk  and  the  kingdom  at  large, — through- 
out A  FULL  course,  Or  SUCCESSION  OF  COURSES, — I  shall  be 
happy  to  recommend  it,  unqualified,  to  inexperienced 
practitioners..  At  present  I  have  thought  it  right  to  ad- 
vise them  not  to  follow,  too  implicitly,  what  may  happen 
to  prove  delusive  as  a  practice  ; — how  eligible  soever  it 
may,  in  some  cases  be,  as  an  expedient  ; — especially  in  a 
dry  seasoa. 

In  the  ample  matter  of  this  Report,'  I  find  nothing  to 
add  to  the  preceding  extracts,  relative  either  to  arable 
CROPS  or  to  livestock,  that  calls  for  especial  attention  in 
this  place.  The  following  notices,  respecting  hops,  and 
Uecoys,  almost  distinctly/  belong  to  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment. 

Hops.— V.  11.  P.  31  (by  Mr.  Howlet).  «Thie  planta- 
tion of  hops  in  this  county  is  confined  to  comparatively  a 
few  parishes,  the  principal  of  these  are  the  following  :  the 
two  Hedinghams,  Castle  and  Sible,  the  two  Maplesteads, 
Halsteud,  the  Colnes,  Chelmsford  and  Moulsham,  Shalford, 
Wethersfield,  Finchingfield,  and  Great  Bardtield.  They 
were  formerly  much  more  widely  extended ;  but  whether 
the  total  numbers  of  acres  was  greater  than  at  present,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  They  are  probably  now  confined  to 
the  soils  most  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  which,  from 
repeated  trials  and  long  experience,  have  been  found 
most  effectually  to  answer.  They  were  early  introduced 
into   this  neighbourhood,   and   ntiraerous   grounds   were 

Planted  with  them  in  the  parishes  of  Stibbiiig,  Lindsell, 
'haxtead,  Broxtead,  Dunmow,  &c.  but  now  there  are 
very  few  remaining,  certainly  not  twenty  acres  in  the 
whole,  and  I  believe  not  even  ten." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  regard  to  hops,  as  w'ell  as  to 
cattle,  sheep,  soils,  and  other  distinguishments,  Northeast 
Essex,  naturally  and  agriculturally  unites  with  the  County 
of  Suffolk. 

Decoys.— V.  II.  P.  361  (by  the  Reporter).  "One  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  most  considerable  decoy  in  the  comtv, 
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is  in  Mersea  Island,  and  nented  with  a  small  farm  of  about 
sixty  acres,  by  Mr.  Buxton,  of  Layer  de  la  Haye.  He 
was  !»o  obiieing  as  to  accompany  me  from  thence  into 
Alersea,  and  to  shew  me  bis  decoy.  Not  having  befoi^ 
viewed  a  decoy  in  the  takiytg  season,  I  had  aot  remari^ed 
the  precaution  of  each  person  taking  a  piece  of  lighted 
turf  stuck  on  a  table  fork  in  his  hand  to  3|>f>roach  the  de^ 
coy ;  as  the  wild  ducks,  it  is  said,  would  smell  the  person 
without  this  caution,  and  immediately  <{uit  the  pond.  I 
found  the  expenses  of  this  decoy  considerable  :  two  men 
attend  it,  who  are  paid  above  100/.  a  year ;  repairs,  nets, 
,  r^nt,  &c.  amount  in  all  to  about  300/.  a  year.  Ducka  are 
sometimes  so  loW  as  145.  a  dozen. 

^^  The  contrivance  for  taking  dun  birds  was  new  to  me. 
At  the  decoy  for  them  near  Ipswich,  there  are  a  series  of 
very  high  poles,  to  which  the  nets  are  attached,  for  taking 
them  in  their  flight;  and  these  poles  are  permanent.  At 
l;his  Mersea  decoy,  to  which  this  bird  resorts  iii  large 
^amities  as  well  as  ducks,  the  net  poles  are  suspended 
when  not  at  work. 

•*  Mr.  Lee  has  a  decoy  at  Goldhanger,  in  which  he  took 
at  one  haul  one  waggon  load  and  two  cart  loads  of  dan 
birds;  but  the  disturbance  made,  frightened  such  as 
escaped  so  much,  that  be  took  no  mtore  that  season.** 

Tiiese  volumes  will  re<]uire  farther  attentiofi,  in  review- 
ing the  Reports  to  the  Board,  from  the  MuHUiKO  and 
Southern  DfPARTaiiENTs. 
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Mr-  Marshall's  other  Works  on  Rural  Economy, 

L 

In  two  VoIani«s»  Octavo>  priee  158.  in  Boards, 

Minutes  and  Experiments  on  Agriculture;  containing  hit 
own  Practice  in  the  Southern  Counties  ;  and  moreover  conveying 
to  practical  Men  in  general,  an  accurate  Method  of  acquiring 
Agricultural  Knowledge^  teieatifically,  from  the  Results  of/tbetr 
Experience. 

in  twelve  Volumes,  Octavo,  price  41.  in  Boards 

The  established  Practices  of  the  higher  Orders  of  Professional 
Men,  in  the  six  Agricultural  Departments  of  England  : 

The  Practice  of  the  Northern  Department  beirtg  shown,  in  the 
Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire  ;  price  1 2s. 

That  of  the  \Vestem  Department^  in  the  Rural  Economy  of 
Glocbstershirb;  price  lC?s. 

That  of  the  Central  Department,  in  the  Rural  Economy  of  the 
Midland  Counties;  price  14s. 

That  of  the  Eastern  Department^  in  the  Rural  Economy  of 
Ni)RroLX  ;  price  129. 

That  of  the  Sonthern  Department,  in  the  Rural  Economy  ef  the 
Southern  Countibs;  price  1 5s. 

lliat  of  the  South-western  Department,  in  the  Bural  Economy 
6f  the  W^sT  of  E.vaLAND ;  price  I5». 

S. 

In  two  Volumes,  Octavo,  price  16s.  in  Boards, 

A  general  Work  on  Planting  and  Rural  Ornament  ;  with  tb^ 
Management  of  Woodlands  and  Hedgerow  Timber. 

■4.     '       >  '      '    ■     ' 

In  one  Volume,  Quarto,  price  i\.  2s.  in  Boards, 

An  elementary  and  practical  Treatise  on  the  Lanbed  Prppertv 
of  England  :  comprising  the  Purchase,  the  Improvemeni,  an*d  the^ 
axeoutive  Management  of  Landed  Estates ;  and  moreover  contain- 
ing what  relates  to  the  general  Concerns  of  Proprietors,  and  to 
^auch  Subjects  of  Political  Econon^,  as  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  LiU*DED  Intbrbst. 


In  one  Volume^  Octavo,  price  IDs.  6d.  in  Boards, 
A  general  Work  on  the  Management  of  I-anded  Estates  ;  be- 
ing an  Abstract  of  the  above  Treatise ;  for  the  Use  of  professional 
Men  t  including  whatever  relates  to  the  Business  of  Estate 
Agency;  whether  it  be  erti ployed  in  thse  Purchase,  the  Improve- 
ment^  or  the  executive  Management  of  Estates, 
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la  mt  VdliBie,  Oclan>,  price  12^  in  botrdiw 

A  REVIEW 

REPORTS  to  the  BOARD  of  AGRICULTURE, 


The  Northern  Department  of  England  s 

courmtzinG, 

KORTHlTMBERUkNP,  WESTMOKELAXD, 

DURHAM,  LANCA^REy 

CVUBESLLkSD,  TORKSHIRE^ 

and  the 
MOmtTAISOVS  PARTS  OP  DEKBYSHIEE. 

With  an  IirrBOBucnoN ;  diowmg— 1.  The  Osicfx  and  Pto- 
CBCss  of  the  BoABD  of  Agucglture.  2.  The  Flak  and  £kecotiok 
of  the  Reports.  3.  The  requisite  QuAuncATieNS  of  a  Rspoma^ 
4.  The  Plan  of  the  Retiew;  and  the  AdvaotageB  of  proceeding 
by  Departmcnts  : — together  with  the  Outlimes  of  the  six 
Agriculturai.  Departments  into  which  Emglani^  naturalij 
lepaiates. 

Also, 
In  one  Volume,  Octavo,  price  I^  in  boards^ 

A  REVIEW 

or  TBS 

REPORTS  to  the  BOARD  of  AGRICULTURE 

FROM 

jTAe  Western  Department  of  England^ 

COMPRIZING, 

CHESHIRE,  WORCESTERSHIRE, 

FLINTSHIRE,  OLOCESTER8HIRE, 

SHROPSHIRE,  NORTH  WILTSHIRE,  AND 

HEREFORDSHIRE^  NORTa  SOMERSETSHUIE- 
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AcRicuLTURB,  Scicncc  of,  H7. 
Agricultural  Scieuce,    on    pix)- 

moting,  n.  460. 
Agricultural  Districts  on  detet- 

miningi  478. 
Alluviation^  vi. 
Anthills,  on  clearing,  487. 
Appropriation,  iv. 
Arable  Crops,  ix. 
Asholo)/  Isle  of,  6,  54. 

B. 
Barley,  x. 
Beans^  x. 
Bentinck's     Count,     ImproTe- 

ment,  233. 
Black  Grass«  519. 
Blubber,  see  Manure,  ix. 
Bones,  burnt,  see  Manure,  ix. 
Breaking  up  Grass  I^ands^  xi« 
Buckweet,  x. 
Bulbous  Rape,  xi. 
Business  Room,  1  Id. 

C. 
^Cabbages,  xi. 

Calculations  statistic,  417. 

Calculations  on  Woods,  124. 

Calves,  see  Cattle,  xii. 

Cambridge,  on  the  Site  of,  241, 

Cambridgeshire,  223. 

Canals,  see  Inland  Nav.  v. 

Capital  of  Farmers,  5 1 4. 

Carraway,  486. 

Carriage,  a  new  mode  of,  362 

Carrots,  xi. 

Cart  Horses,  see  Working  Ani^ 
mals,  viii. 

Cattle,  xii. 

Chevallier,  Mrs.  460. 

Choice  of  Tenants,  122. 

Climature,  iii. 

Clover,  see  Cultivated  Herb.  xi. 

Cocksfoot  Grass,  392. 

Commerce,  v. 


Commons,  see  Appropriation,  iv. 
Conversation,  Remarks  on,  66. 
Conversation,  further  Remarks 

on,  133. 
Coriander,  &c,  471,  485. 
Cottages,  viii. 
Cottage  Grounds,  \\u 
Course  of  Crops,  see  Plan  of 

Matiagement,  viii. 
Cows,  see  Cattle,  xii. 
Cow  Grass,  see  Cult.  Herb,  xu 
Crops,  arable,  ix. 
Cultivated  Herbage,  xi. 

D. 

Dairy,  see  Cattle^  :di. 
Decoys,  xii. 
Districts,  natural,  iii. 
Districts,  on  determining,  478. 
Dogs  lifting  Sheep,  189. 
Donaldson^  Northampton^  203, 
Drainage,  public,  v. 
Draining  Estates,  vi. 
Draining  Mills,  or»,  215. 
Drinking  Pools,  vii. 
Ducks,  wild,  see  W^ild  Ftwl,  xii. 
Dun  Birds,  see  Wild  Fowl,  xii. 
Dung,  see  Manure,  ix» 

E. 
Eastern  Department  defined,  I. 
Eaubrink  Cut,  265. 
Eighteen  Months  Fallows,  S44, 
Ely,  Isle  of,  n.  p.  235. 
Embankments,  public,,  v. 
Employments,  iv. 
Entry  and  Removal,  vii, 
Epworth,  6. 
Essex,  northeast,  468. 
Established  Practices,  Note  on 

their  Origins,  445- 
Estates,  vi. 
Estate  Agency,  see  Executive 

Management,  vii. 
Executive  Management,  vii. 
Exhaustion  of  Land,  n.  451. 
M  m  Exp«ncej 
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Expence  and  Profit,  sii. 
Extent,  iii. 

F. 

Facts,  general  Remarks  on,  1 46. 
Fallowing,  see  Tillage,  ix. 
Fallowing  exploded!  340. 
Fallowing  for  Spring  Com  and 

Herbage,  522. 
Fallowing,  iis  uses,  342,0.436. 
Farms,  ^ii. 
Farm  Cottages,  V  iii. 
Farm  Yirds,  seeHorae8tead.s,viii. 
Farmers,  see  Occupiers,  viii. 
Farmer's  Capital,  5  i  4. 
Fashion,  in  Farming,  70» 
Fashion,  on  theElFects  of,  n.396. 
Fens,  see.  Walerlands. 
Fens,  on  their  Formation,  290. 
Fens,  on  their  Improvement,  by 

Mr.  Scott,  2.18. 
Fences,  viii. 
Field  Gardening,  47 1. 
Fisheries,  y. 
Flax,  X. 
'  Folding,  see  Sheep,  xii. 
Food  of  Vegetables,  n.  439. 
Fossils,  iv* 
Fuel,  iv. 

'Gainsborough,  5, 

Gates,  viii. 

Geese,  see  Poultry,  xii. 

General  Reniarks,  see  ContenU 

systematically  arranged. 
Geological  Remarks  on  Waters 

lands,  290. 
Gooch's  Cambridgeshire,  262. 
Grass  Lands,  xi. 
Grass  Lands,  on  their  political 

value,  35. 
Griggs'  Essex,  469.' 
Grain  Crops,  definition  of,  n.  52. 

H.  , 
Habitations,  iv. 
Harvesting,  ix. 

Haymakiug,  see  Grass  Land,xi. 
Haying  in  the  Feus,  220. 
Hay  ward,  119. 
Hedgeward,  119. 
Hemp,  X. 


Hemp,  Markets  propofed,  $««:' 

Herbage,  cultivated,  xi. 

Herbage,  perennial,  xi. 

Herring  Fishery,  411. 

Homesteads,  viii. 

Hops,  xi. 

Horses,  xii. 

Houses  of  Industry,  41 1. 

Howden,  9. 

Hundred  Houses,  411. 

Huntingdonshire    Waterlands, 

203. 
Husbandry,Modern,defined,l  S^'* 

L 
Jacobin,  Agricultural,  370. 
-  Jacobinical  Suggestions,  309. 
Implements,  ix. 
Improvement  of  Estates,  vi. 
Improvements,  introdacing,-vii. 
Inclosmg,  see.  Appropriataon,  Iti 
Inland  Navigation,  y. 
Intercourse  of  Districts,  34.    -^  ' 
Introducing  ImprovementSjfHi'^ 
1  rri station,  vi.   .  :*        •      ' 

IsleVAxholm,6,  34; 
Isle  of  Ely,  235. 

K. 
Kent's  Norfolk,  296. 

...  ^-  '    '^    ' 

Laborers,  viii. 

Lactometer,  n,  458.        ^^  \ 

Lambs,  see  Sheep,  xii.  -, 

Laying  out  Estates,  yi.  ; 

Xifting  Sheep,  by  Dogs^  189. 

Lime,  see  Manure,  ix.  ' 

Lincolnshire,  10. 

Lincoln  Heath,  note  on,  81. 

Livestock,  xi.  •  ' 

Livestock,     Improvement  of, 

n.  395,  466. 

Local  Taxes,  v. 

Longevity  of  Cattle,  397. 

Long  Wool,  its  value,  1 94. 

.   M. 

Malting,  383. 

Manures,  ix. 

Management  of  Estates,  vli ; 

Management  of  Farms>  viii. 

Manufactures,  iv. 

Markets,  v. 

-    Markets 
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Jbrketsfor  Hemp,  388. 
Marl,  see  Manure,  ix. 
Marshes,  see  Waterlands. 
Maxwell's  Hunts,  20e.       * 
Mills,  363. 
Minerals,  iv. 

Modern  Husbandry  defined,  137. 
Morass  Deposits,  on,  n.  40. 
Mudding  Moory  Lands,  218. 
Mustard  Seed,  x. 
N. 
Natural  Districts,  iii. 
Navigation,  Inland,  v.         ^ 
Norfolk,  295. 

NprfoJk  Husbandry,  general  Re- 
.  marks  on,  310* 
Norfolk  Sheepi  history  of,  353. 
Nortbamptonshu-e    Waterlands, 

203. 
Northeast  Essex,  468. 

O. 
Oats,  X.      ■ 
Occupiers^  Yiii. 
Ocean,  remarks  on,  291. 
Orchard  Grass,  S92. 
Origin  of  Practices,  n.  445. 
Original  Reports,  on  Reviewing, 

n.  p.  13.   ' 
Oyster  Fisliery,  y. 

P. 
Parkipson's  Hunts,  212. 
Parsley,  164. 
Peas,  X. 
Pigeons,  xii. 

Pinaster,  remarks  on,  ^25. 
Plan  of  Farms,  viit. 
Plan  of  Management,  viii. 
Plowing,  see  Tillage,  ix. 
Plantat^BSjm* 
Pools,  drinking>  vii. 
Poor  Houses  of  Hundreds,  411, 
Poor  Rates,  v. 
Population,  tv. 
Potatoes,  xi. 
Poultry,  xii. 
Practices,    on   the    Origin    of, 

n.  445. 
Practices,  on  registering,  n.429.' 
Pj-oprietors,  vi. 
Provisions,  iv. 
Public  Works,  v. 


Purchase  of  Estates^  vi. 
R. 

Rabbits,  xii. 

Raising  Arable  Cro{>s,  ix. 

Rape,  Bulbous,  xi. 

Rapeseed,  x. 

Raygrass,  see  Cultivated  Her- 
bage, xi. 

Reclaiming  Wild  Lands,  vi. 

Registering  Practices,  n,  429;    . 

Remarks,  general,  see  Contents 
systematically  arranged. 

Removals,  vii. 

Rents,  vii. 

Repairs  of  Husbandry  enumer'% 
ated,  n.  423. 

Reports  of  this  Department,  3.     ^ 

Reporters,  iii. 

Reporting,  iii. 

Reporting,  note  on,  429. 

Respe  in  Sheep,  189. 

Retrospectire  Remarks,  355. 

Revolutions  in  Agriculture,  369. 

Roads,  V. 

Roman  Bank,  293. 

Rot,  in  Sheep,  190. 

Rotation,  see  Plan  of  Man.  viii. 

Rye,  X. 

S. 

Sainfoin,    see  Cultivated  Hef* 
bage,  xi. 

Science  of  Agriculture  defined, 
147.. 

Science  of  Agriculture,  on  pro- 

.    moting,  n.  460. 

Scott's,  Mr.  valuable  Paper,  212. 

Scratching  System,  524. 

Sea,  remarks  on,  29 1 . 

Secretary's  Lincolnshire,  64. 

Secretary's  Norfolk,  357. 

Secretary's  Suffolk,  405. 

Secretary's  Essex,  491. 

Seed  Process,  ix. 

Semination,  ix. 

Sheep,  xii. 

Shepherd's  Perquisites,  189. 

Silts,  see  Manure,  ix. 

Sizes  of  Estates,  vi. 

Skirty  Lands,  206. 

Smut,  see  Wheat,  ix. 

Soils  and  Substrata,  iv. 

Soil 
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Soil  Process,  ix« 

Southdown  Sheep,  n.  $55, 398. 

Sowins^  ix. 

Sow-thistles,  16^. 

State  of  Husbandry,  see  Plan  of 

Management,  viii. 
State  of  Society,  ir. 
Statistical  Calcalations,  417. 
Sticklebacks,  see  Manure,  ix. 
Stone's  Lincohishire,  1 3. 
Stone's  Huntingdonshire,  20^. 
Straw,  burnt,  see  Manure,  ix. 
Stubbles,  on  burning,  287* 
Substrata^  iv. 
Succession,  see  Plan  of  Manage* 

ment,  viii. 
Suffolk,  404. 

Sundays,  working  on,  1 00. 
Surface,  turn  of,  iii. 
Surplus  Produce,  see  Markets,  v. 
Swedish  Turnips,  see  Bulbous 

Rape,xi. 
Swine,  xii. 
System  of  Husbandry,  see  Plan 

of  Management^  viii. 
T. 
^Tares,  x» 
Tisxes,  local,  v^ 
Teazels,  486. 
Tenancy,  vii. 
Tenanted  Estates,  vi. 
Tenants,  choice  of,  v'lu 
Tenures,  ti. 
Tillage,  ix. 
Tithes,  Y. 
Travelling  Information,  note  on, 

12. 
Travelling  Notes,  5. 
Turneps,  xi. 

Tumep  Crop,  history  of,  349. 
Two-furrowmg,  378. 

Vancouver's    Cambridgeshire^ 
224. 


Vancouver's  Paper  on  Dramin^ 

n.  271. 
Vancouver's  Essex,  473. 
Varieties,  see  Semination, 
Vegetable  Food,  note  on,  439. 
Vermin,  see  Rabing  Crops,  ix. 
Victualling  Office  proposed,  36. 

W. 
Warping,  see  Alluviation,  vi. 
Wastes,  see  Appropriation,  iv. 
Waters,  iv. 
Watering  Lands,  vi. 
Walerlands,  defined,  10.  , 
Waterlands  of  Yorkshire    and 

North  Lincolnshire,   15,   17, 

18, 19,  27,  35,  38, 40,  49, 56. 
Waterlands  of  South  Lincoln- 

shire,  58,  76, 79,  80,  92,  1 18, 

129,  142,  152,  lOa. 
Waterlands   of    Notthunpton- 

shire    and  Huntingdonshire! 

203. 
Waterlands  of  Cambrklgeshire« 

223. 
Waterlands  of  Norfolk  and  Saf« 

folk,  282. 
Weeding,  see  Raising  Crops,  ix. 
Weights    and    Measurea^t    set 

Maricets,  v. 
Weld,x.  ^ 
WJieat,  is. 

Whittlesca  Mere,  212^ 
Wild  Fowl,  xii. 
Wild  Lands,  reclaiming,  vi. 
Wireworm,  259,  519. 
Woad,  X. 

Working  Animals,  viii. 
Working  on  Sundays,  100. 
Workpeople,  viii. 
Woods,  vii. 

Wools,  general  Remarks  on,  194. 
Wray,  Sir  C.  on  Plaming,  126. 

Y. 
Yorkshire,  4. 


Trom  the  Office  of 

THOMAS  WILSON  and  SON, 

High  Ousegat^a  York^ 
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